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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Roya Society of LireraTure was instituted in the year 1821, 
under the immediate auspices of THe Kine. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant to the Society the 
annual sum of one thousand guineas, to be assigned, in equal portions, to ten 
Royal Associates of approved learning; together with the further donation 
of two gold medals, of the value of fifty guineas each, to be awarded annually 
to authors of works of eminent merit, or for important discoveries in 
Literature. 

The adjudication of these marks of distinction His Majesty has vested 
in the Council of the Society. 

In the year 1825, His Majesty was pleased to confirm and perpetuate 
the Society by the grant of a Royal Charter; and in furtherance of his 
royal intentions, a piece of ground, near the church of St. Martin in the 
Fields, has been assigned, as the site of a hall, library, and other offices for 
the use of the Society: a contribution has since been made by several mem- 
bers of the Society towards defraying the expense of erecting the buildings. 

A statement of the objects of the Society, its powers and privileges, 
together with its laws and regulations, and a copy of the Charter, will be 
found in the following pages. 

The Society, in conformity with the practice of similar institutions, 
does not consider itself responsible for any facts or opinions advanced in 


the several papers. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ESTABLISHED BY CHARTER—Datep 15th SEpremsBer, 1825. 


Tue Society is instituted for the advancement of General Literature. 


PLAN 
FOR EFFECTING THE OBJECT PROPOSED. 
First,—To promote, by assistance from its funds, or otherwise, the publication, and, 


in some cases, the translation, of valuable Manuscripts, discovered in any public 
or private Collection. 


Secondly,—To encourage such discoveries by all suitable means. 


Thirdly,—To promote the publication of Works of great intrinsic value, but not of so 
popular a character as to induce the risk of individual expense. 


Vill 


Fourthly,—To read, at its public Meetings, such Papers upon subjects of General 
Literature, as shall have been first approved by the Council of the Society; from 
which Papers a selection shall be made, to be printed in the Transactions of the 
Society. 


Fifthly,—To adjudge Honorary Rewards to persons who shall have rendered any 
eminent service to Literature, or produced any Work highly distinguished for 
Learning or Genius; provided always, that such Work contain nothing hostile 
to Religion or Morality. 


Sizxthly,—To establish Correspondence with Learned Men in Foreign Countries, for 
the purpose of literary inquiry and information. 


Seventhly,—To elect, as Honorary Associates, Persons eminent for the pursuit of 
Literature ; and from these to elect Associates upon the Royal Foundation, or 
upon the foundation of the Society, as circumstances may admit. 


POWERS AND PRIVILEGES 


CONFERRED BY THE CHARTER. 
The Society to form one Body Politic and Corporate, by the name of 

“THe ΟΥΑΙ, Society oF LITRRATURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM:” 

AND BY SUCH NAME TO HAVE 

Perpetual Succession ; 

A Common Seal; 

Power to sue and be sued ; 

Power to purchase, receive, possess, and enjoy, any Goods and Chattels what- 
soever; and also be able and capable in the Law, to take, purchase, possess, hold, 
and enjoy, a Hall or College, and any Messuages, Lands, Tenements, or Heredita- 
ments whatsoever; the yearly value of which, including the site of the said Hall or 


College, not to exceed, in the whole, the sum of £1,000. 


Authority to all and every Person and Persons, to grant, sell, alien, and convey in 
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mortmain, to the said Society, any Messuages, Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, 
not exceeding such annual value as aforesaid. 


The whole Property of the Society vested absolutely in the Members thereof, with 
fall power to sell, charge, or dispose of the same as they shall think proper; but no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any Messuages, Lands, Tene- 
ments, or Hereditaments of the Society, shall be made, except with the approbation 
and concurrence of a General Meeting. 


FUNDAMENTAL LAWS 


PRESCRIBRD BY THE CHARTER, 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


To be held once in the year, or oftener. 


Questions at such Meetings, and also in Council, to be determined by a majority 
of Members present ;—the person presiding having, in case of an equality of num- 
bers, a second or casting vote. 


To choose the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council. 

To make Bye-Laws, comprising the following Objects : 

I.—The Regulation of the Society. 

II.—The Admission of Members. 

I1I.—The Management of the Estates, Goods, and Business of the Society. 


IV .—The fixing and determining the manner of electing the President, Vice- 
Presidents, and other Members of the Council, and the period of their continu- 
ance in office. 


V.—The election and appointment of a Treasurer, two Auditors, a Librarian, and 
two Secretaries, and of such other Officers, Attendants, and Servants, as shall be 
deemed necessary or useful. 


To have power to alter, vary, or revoke Bye-Laws, and to make such new and 
other Bye-Laws, as they shall think most useful and expedient; so that the same 
be not repugnant to the Charter, or to the Laws and Statutes of the Kingdom ; 
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Also, to enter into-any Resolution, and make any Regulation respecting any of the 
Affairs and Concerns of the said Society, that shall be thought necessary and proper. 


COUNCIL. 


To consist of a President, ten Vice-Presidents, and not more than sixteen, nor less 
than five, other Members. 


To have the sole management of the Income and Funds of the Society, and the 
entire management and superintendence of all the other Affairs and Concerns thereof ; 
and do all such acts and deeds as shall appear to them necessary or essential to be 
done for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects and views of the Society. 


BYE-LAWS. 


I.—For the Regulation of the Proceedings of the General Meetings, Ordinary 
Meetings, and Council, respectively. 


1. The President, or, in his absence, a Vice-President, or, if neither the President, 
nor any Vice-President be present, one of the Council shall preside in all the Meetings 
of the Society, or of the Council, and regulate the proceedings of the same; put 
questions ; check irregularities ; and execute, or provide for the execution of, the 
Laws of the Society. 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 


2. The Anniversary Meeting of the Society shall be on the last Thursday in April, 
when the Report of the Council on the state of the Society shall be read ; the Medals 
announced, or delivered by the President as previously adjudged ; the Council and 
Officers, for the ensuing Year, elected; and any other Business recommended by the 
Council discussed. 


3. At the two ordinary Meetings of the Society next preceding the day of the An- 
niversary, the President shall give notice of the day and time when such Elections 
shall take place. 


4. In these Elections, the Persons who shall have the greatest number of Votes 
shall be declared duly elected: and if any doubt or difficulty shall happen in relation 
thereto, or to the particular manner of voting, the same shall be determined by the 
majority of the President and Council for the preceding Year, then present. 
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5. In all Elections where the numbers of Votes are equal, the President, or Chair- 
man for the time being, shall have the casting Vote. 


6. Every Member of the Society, residing within the limits of the two-penny-post, 
shall be summoned to the Anniversary Meeting, in the Name of the President, by one 
of the Secretaries, a week, at least, before the said day. 


7. Upon any vacancy of the President’s place, in the intervals of the Anniversary 
Elections, the first in order upon the List of Vice-Presidents in nomination, shall 
officiate as the President, till the next General Annual Meeting of the Society. 


8. All vacancies among the Officers of the Society, during the same period, shall be 
provisionally supplied by the Council. 


9. The President and Council may call at any time an Extraordinary General 
Meeting, the same Notice being given, as for a General Annual Meeting. At the 
General Meetings of the Society no Stranger shall be admitted. 


10. A List of the Deaths of Members of the Society, and a List of newly-elected 
Members, shall be made ont annually, previously to each Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society, and shall be read at such Anniversary. 


ORDINARY MEETINGS. 


11. The ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on Wednesday afternoons, 
at three o’clock, in the first and third week of every calendar month (except during 
the weeks of Easter and Whitsuntide), from the month of November to June, both 
inclusive. 


12. The Chairman shall announce the Names of Strangers wishing to be present ; 
the Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read; Presents acknowledged ; new Mem- 
bers proposed, and those whose names have been suspended during the appointed 
time, ballotted for; Communications read; and any other Business authorised by the 
Council proceeded upon. 


13. Each Member shall be allowed to introduce a Stranger, provided that he write 
his name in the List, to be read from the Chair by the President, or Chairman for the 
time being. 


14. At the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, the Chairman for the time being shall 
have the privilege of proposing, for admission, the names of any number of Strangers, 
without limitation. 


COUNCIL. 


15. In the Council are vested the direction and management of the Fands of the 
Society; the adjudication of the Honorary Rewards; the nomination of Associates, 
of Honorary Members, and Honorary Associates; the selection of Papers, to be 
read at the Meetings, or published in the Transactions, of the Society ; and the ad- 
ministration of all the affairs of the Society. ᾿ 


16. The Council shall meet at the House of the Society, at least once in each month, 
during the Session; a special Meeting shall be called, upon the requisition of any three 
Members of Council, by a Letter addressed to one of the Secretaries. 


17. At any Meeting of the Couneil, five Members shall constitute a Quorum. 


18. Upon the summoning of a Council, due notice of the Meeting shall be sent by 
one of the Secretaries to each Member. 


19. All questions in Council shall be determined by the majority of Votes. If the 
number of Votes be equal, the Chairman shall have the casting Vote. 


20. No Member of the Council shall either be proposed, or elected, or continue to 
be, an Associate of the First Class, an Honorary Associate, or an Honorary Member. 


21. At all Meetings of the Council, the Chair shall be taken as soon after the hour 
fixed for assembling, as a Quorum shall be met. 


22. Meetings of the Council shall always ‘be continued by adjournment. 


23. All Officers of the Society and the Council shall be elected from the Members. 


Il.—Admission of Members. 


1. Members of the Royal Family, upon signifying their wish to become Members, 
shall be admitted without Ballot, by entering their Names in the Book of Signatures. 


2. Every one of His Majesty’s Subjects, who is a Peer of the Realm, a Lord οἱ 
Parliament, or a Privy Counsellor, may be proposed to be a Member of this Society, 
by any single Member, and his Election put to the Vote on the same day—there being 
present five Mcmbers at the least. 


8. All Persons elected Members subsequently to 27th April, 1826, shall pay, upon 
their Admission, a fee of Five Guineas. 
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4. Every Candidate, in order to be elected a Member, must be proposed and 
recommended by three Members, at least, of the Society; who shall deliver to one of 
the Secretaries a paper signed by themselves, according to Form I. 


5. The paper or certificate, thus attested, shall be read at an ordinary Meeting, and 
then suspended in the usual place of meeting of the Society till the day of Election. 


6. The Election shall take place in the manner following : 


The Names of the Candidates, duly proposed, shall be suspended in the usual Meet- 
ing Room of the Society, during three ordinary Meetings, at least; after which, at the 
next ordinary Meeting, at which five Members shall be present, the Election shall take 
place by Ballot; and such Candidates as shall have full two-thirds of the Votes of the 
Members present in their favour, shall be declared duly elected. 


7. Upon the admission of every Member, provided that he has daly made his first 
payment, and subscribed the Form required (see Form II.), the President or Vice- 
President shall take him by the hand and say :—A. B., I do, by the authority and in 
the name of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, admit you a 
Member thereof. 


8. The Subscription of every Member, elected subsequently to 27th April, 1826, 
shall be Three Guineas annually, at the least, to be paid in advance; or, in lieu of 
Annual Payments, a Composition will be accepted at the rate of ten years’ purchase, 
for that, or any higher Subscription. . 


8.. Upon the proposal of, or ballot for any person, as Candidate to be either Mem- 
ber, Honorary Member, or Associate of either Class, no public discussion shall be 
allowed. 


10. Due notice of their Elections shall be sent immediately to such persons as have 
been elected Honorary Associates, Associates, Honorary Members, or Members. 


11. When a newly-elected Member, on account of his residing at a distance from 
the Metropolis, or from any other sufficient cause, may not be able to attend in per- 
son to be admitted according to the Regulations of the Society, he shall, upon 
stating in writing to the Secretary the cause of such absence, and having, further, 
paid his Annual Subscription, or a Composition in lieu of the same, and having, also, 
subscribed to the form required [No. II.] (of which a printed copy shall in such case 
be transmitted to him), be forihwith admitted a Member of the Society: and a notice 
to the above effect shall be given with the announcement of his Election. 


12. The Annual Subscriptions become due on the Ist of January. 
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13. Whenever any Member, resident within the United Kingdom, shall be mote 
than two years in arrear of payment, his name shall be delivered in, by the Treasurer, 
to the Council ; who shall direct one of the Secretaries to address him, by Letter, 
upon the subject ; and if he shall, for the space of six months after the sending of 
such Letter, continue in arrear, the President, with the advice of the Council, shall 
make a declaration, that he is no longer a Member of the Society, and he shall cease 
to be a Member from that time. 


ASSOCIATES. 


His ΜΑΣ ΕΒΤῪ having, on the 2nd of November, 1820, been pleased to express, in 
the most favourable terms, His Royal Approbation of the Plan of this Society, and 
having honoured it with his Munificent Patronage, by assigning to ten Associates 
the Annual Sum of One Hundred Guineas each, payable out of the Privy Purse; and 
also, two Gold Medals annually, each of the value of Fifty Guineas, to be adjudged 
for Literary Works of eminent merit, and important discoveries in Literature; and 
THE Society being desirous of seconding His Majesty’s Bounty by the appoint- 
ment of an equal number of Associates on the Funds of the Society, whenever they 
shall be deemed adequate to that object; the following Regulations have been 


adopted, viz.— 


14, The Associates shall consist of two classes; the first class composed of Royal 
Associates, and Associates of the Society ; the second, of HONORARY ASSOCIATES, 
from whom the Associates of the first class shall be elected by the Council. 


15. Associates of the first class shall be persons of eminent learning, and Authors 
of some distinguished work of Literature. 


16. No person shall be eligible as an Associate, unless recommended by at least 
three Members of the Council. 


17. Every Associate of the first class shall, on his admission, be invited to com- 
municate, from time to time, to the Council, some Essay or Disquisition, to be read 
at the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, and published in the Transactions under the 
direction of the Council, if the Council shall so think fit. 


ROYAL ASSOCIATES, 


AND ASSOCIATES OF THE SOCIETY. 
18. Each Royal Associate, and Associate of the Society, being duly admitted, and 
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having complied with the Society’s Laws and Regulations, shall be annually entitled 
to the payment of One Hundred Guineas, on the day of the Anniversary of the 
Society. 


19. Such payments shall be made by draughts on the Treasurer of the Society, 
signed by the President (or, in his absence, by the Chairman for the time being), and 
two Members of Council; to be delivered to each such Associate, or to some person 
regularly appoisted by him. 


20. Each of the Associates of the first class shall, on the receipt of any Sum or 
Sums of Money from the Society, transmit to the Secretary of the Society a written 
acknowledgment of the same. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


21. Any Member of the Council wishing to propose an Associate of the First Class, 
for election by the Council, shall do it in the form following :— 


It is proposed by A. B. and seconded by C. D., that E. F. being an Honorary Asso- 
ciate of this Society, of eminent Learning, and Author of Y. Z. (naming some 
distinguished Work or Works of Literature) shall be elected an Associate of the 
First Class, on the Royal Foundation (or, on the Foundation of the Society, as 
the case may be). The said E. F. is recommended as such Associate by A. B., 
C. D., G. H. 


22. Such motion having passed the Council, notice of it shall be immediately given 
by the Secretary to all Members of Council, and a day: shall be appointed for the 
election of such Associate, at the distance of one Calendar Month, at least, from the 
day of his nomination ; and notice of such Election shall be given to every Member 
of the Council by the Secretary, fourteen days, at least, before it takes place. 


23. The Election of Associates of the First Class shall be by Ballot. 


24. All Proposals of Associates of the First Class shall take place at the first 
Meeting of the Council in March, in each year respectively. 


25. The following Form of Obligation shall be subscribed by every Associate of the First 
Class, on his Election. 


I, the undersigned, being elected an Associate of the First Class, of the Royal Society 
of Literature of the United Kingdom (on the Roya! Foundation, or on the Foun- 
dation of the Society, as the case may be), do hereby promise, that I will be 
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governed by the Regulations of the said Society, as they are now formed, or as 
they may hereafter be altered, amended, or enlarged; and that I will endeavoar to 
advance the objects of the said Society. —' 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES. 


26. Any Member of the Council wishing to propose an Honorary Associate for 
election, shall do it in the form annexed :--- 


It is proposed by A.B. and seconded by C.D., that E. F. being a person eminent for 
the pursuit of Literature, shall be elected an Honorary Associate of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. The said E.F. is recommended 
as an Honorary Associate, by A.B., C.D., G.H. 


27. Such motion being passed by a majority of the Council present, shall be signi- 
fied by the Secretary to every Member of the Council, together with the day appointed 
for the election of such Honorary Associate, which shall be at the distance of four- 
teen days, at least, from the time of the original Motion—one Meeting of the Council, 
at least, having been holden in that interval. 


28. The election of Honorary Associates shall be by Ballot. 


29. The following Form of Obligation shall be subscribed by every Honorary Associate, on 
his Election. 


I, the undersigned, being elected an Honorary Associate of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom, do hereby promise, that I will be governed by 
the Regulations of the said Society, as they are now formed, or as they may be 
hereafter altered, amended, or enlarged; and that I will endeavour to advance the 
objects of the said Society. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


30. The nomination and election of Honorary Members of the Society shall be’ 
precisely the same, in all respects, as the nomination and election of Honorary As- 
sociates. 


31. The number of foreign Honorary Members shall be unlimited. The number of 
British Honorary Members shall be limited to Twelve. 
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$2. All Honorary Members and Associates of the Society shall have the privilege 
of attending the Ordinary Meetings, and the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 
but without the right of voting or balloting. 


I1I.— Management of the Estates, Goods, and Business of the Society. 


1. On or before the 25th day of March, in every Year, the Secretary shall prepare 
a Draught on the Keeper of the King’s Privy Parse, for his Majesty's Royal Endow- 
ment, which, in pursuance of His Majesty's command, shall be forthwith signed by the — 
President and two Members of the Council; and the Draught for the said Royal 
Endowment, received by the President from the Keeper of the King’s Privy Purse, 
shall be forthwith paid to the Treasurer. 


2. Stamped Receipts, signed by the Collector, shall be given to all Members, for 
payments made by them of Admission Fees, Composition-money, or Annual Sub- 
scriptions. 


3. Every Person who shall contribute, by Donation or Legacy, Sums of Money, or 
Presents of Books, &c. in furtherance of the objects of the Society, shall be recorded 
as a Benefactor; his name and benefaction shall be announced at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing ‘of the Society, and shall be inserted in the next succeeding Volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. | 


IV.—Manner of Electing the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council, and 
determining the Period of their Continuance in Office. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and other Members of Council, shall be elected 
by hallot, at each General Annual Meeting, after the last Thursday in April, 1826. 


2. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Ten only of the other Members of Council, 
shall be re-eligible for each then ensuing Year. 


3. No person shall be elected a Member of Council, whose residence is not, during 


some part of the time appointed for the Session of the Society, within the limits of 
the Two-penny Post. 


V—Manner of electing Treasurer, Auditors, Librarian, Secretaries, and other 
Officers ; and their Duties. 


1. The Treasurer, Auditors, Librarian, Secretaries, and other Officers, shall be 
ς 
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elected at each Annual General Meeting, after 27th April, 1826, and shall be re- 
eligible to their several offices. 


TREASURER. 


2. The Treasurer shall receive on account, and for the use of the Society, all sums 
of money due to the Society, and out of those Funds pay all sums due from the Society. 


3. No Money belonging to the Society shall be drawn out of the hands of the Trea- 
surer, but in pursuance of a vote of the Council. 


AUDITORS. : 


4. The two Auditors shall not be Members of Council]. It shall be their duty to 
examine the Society's Accounts, and make a Report on the same, to the First Council 
held in the month of February in each year. 


LIBRARIAN. 


5. The Librarian shall have the superintendence and management of all the printed 
Books, Manuscripts, Maps, Prints, Drawings, or Papers of whatsoever kind, pre- 
sented to, or purchased by, the Society; and he shall see that the same be carefully 
preserved, and that proper catalogues of them, for the use of the Members, be duly 


made and kept. 


6. Whenever it shall be the wish of any Member of the Society to read any Books, 
Manuscripts, or Papers belonging to the Society, he shall make an application for 
that purpose to the Council: of whom leave being obtained, the Librarian shall de- 
liver the said Books, Manuscripts, or Papers, to the Member having obtained such 
leave, and shall take his receipt for the same: and the said Books, Manuscripts, or 
Papers shall be returned to the Librarian within two months. 


SECRETARIES. 


7. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to attend all the Meetings of the Society 
and the Council; and when the chair shall have been taken, one of them shall read 
the Minutes of the preceding Meeting, and afterwards minute down the Business and 
Orders of the present Meeting.—The other shall read all Letters or Papers, deemed 
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proper by the Council to be communicated to the Society, and shall have the custody 
of the same, to be produced when required. 


8. One of the Secretaries shall issue all Notices of Meetings; prepare Lists of 


Members in arrear of payment, and report the same annually to the Treasurer ; and 
shall address all Members in arrear, as the Council may direct. 


9. One or both of the Secretaries, as the Council may appoint, shall prepare an 
Annual Report of the state of the Society, and superintend, through the press, all the 
Papers or Volumes of Transactions, printed by order of the Society. 


VI.—Miscellaneous Regulations. 


COMMITTEES. 


1. Whenever a Committee is appointed for any purpose of the Society, a copy of 


the Resolution, relating to its appointment, shall be sent to each of the Members of 
such Committee. 
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MOTIONS. 


2. All Motions, made either in the Council, or at the Ordinary, or General Meet- 
ings of the Society, shall be in writing, and signed by the Mover and Seconder. They 


shall likewise be numbered, and entered by the Secretary upon the Minutes, in the 
order in which they are passed. 


ADJUDICATION OF MEDALS. 


3. Whenever a motion shall be made, seconded, and agreed to by the Council, for 
adjudging a Royal Medal to any Individual for a Literary Work or Works of emi- 
nent merit, or for important discoveries in Literature, the names of such work or 
works, or an account of such important discoveries on which the Motion is founded, 
shall be laid by the Mover on the Table of the Council, on the day on which the 
motion is made: a further day shall be fixed for the Adjudication of such Medal, at 
the distance of one Calendar Month, at least, from the passing of such Motion: notice 
shall be given to each Member of the Council, fourteen days at least before the day so 


fixed, of the Meeting of the Council for that purpose : and the Adjudication shall be 
by ballot. 
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PAPERS. 


4, All Papers presented or recommended to the Council for reading at the Ordinary 
Meetings of the Society, shall be submitted to a Committee, who shall from time to 
time report upon the same to the Council: 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GeEorGE THE Fourty, by the Grace of Gon, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith: To 
all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting. 

Wuereas the Right Reverend Father in God, our Right Trusty : 
and Well-beloved Thomas, by divine permission Lord Bishop of Sals- 
bury, and others of our loving subjects, have under our Royal 
Patronage formed themselves into a Society for the advancement of 
Literature, by the publication of inedited remains of Ancient Liter- 
ature, and of such Works as may be of great intrinsic value, but not 
of that popular character which usually claims the attention of 
publishers ; by the promotion of discoveries in Literature ; by endea- 
vours ta fix the standard as far as is practicable, and to preserve 
the purity of the English Language ; by the critical improvement of 
English Lexicography ; by the reading at public meetings of interest- 
ing papers on History, Philosophy, Poetry, Philology, and the Arts, 

and the publication of such of those papers as shall be approved of ; 
by the assigning of honorary resvards to works of great literary merit, 


A 
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and to important discoveries in. Literature; and by establishing a 
correspondence with Learned Men in foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of Literary inquiry and information ; and have subscribed and 
collected considerable sums of money for these purposes: And We 
have been besought to grant to them, and to those who shall here- 
after become members of the same Society, our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation, for the purposes aforesaid ; Now know rez, that We, 
being desirous of encouraging a design so laudable and salutary, of 
our especial grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, have willed, 
granted, and declared, and do by these presents, for us, our heirs and 
successors, will, grant, and declare, that the said Thomas Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, and such others of our loving subjects as have formed 
themselves into, and are now members of the said Society, or who 
shall at any time hereafter become members thereof, according to 
such regulations or bye-laws as shall be hereafter framed or enacted, 
shall, by virtue of these presents, be the members of, and form one | 
Body Politic and Corporate, for the purposes aforesaid, by the name 
of “Tus Roya Society or Literature or THE Unitep 
Krnepom;” by which name they shall have perpetual succession, and 
a common seal, with full power and authority to alter, vary, break, 
and renew the same, at their discretion ; and by the same name ta 
sue, and be sued, implead, and be impleaded, answer, and be an- 
swered unto, in every court of us, our heirs and successors ; and be. 
for ever able and capable in the law, to purchase, receive, possess, and 
enjoy to them and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and also be able and capable in the law (notwithstanding the ‘statutes 
of mortmain) to take, purchase, possess, hold, and enjoy to them and 
their successors, a Hall or College, and any messuages, lands, tené- 
ments, or hereditaments whatsoever, the yearly value of which, in- 
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cluding the site ‘of thé:said Hall or College, shall not exceed in the 
whole the sum of one thousand pounds, computing the same respec- ἡ 
tively at the rack-rent which might have been had or gotten for the 
same respectively at the time of the purchase or acquisition thereof ; 
and to act in all the concerns of the said bady politic and corporate for 
the purposes aforesaid, as fully and effectually to all intents, effects, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever, as any ather of our liege sub- 
jects, or any other body politic or corporate in our United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, not being under any disability, might do 
- in their respective concerns. And We do hereby grant our especial 
licence and authority unto all and every person and persons, bodies — 
politic and corporate (otherwise competent), to grant, sell, alien, and 
convey in mortmain, untae and to the use of the said Society, and 
their successors, any messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
not exceeding such annual value’ as aforesaid. And our will 
and pleasure is, and We farther grant and declare, that there 
shall be a General Meeting of the members of the said body politic 
and corporate, to be held from time ta time, as hereinafter men- 
tioned, and that there shall always be a Council, to direct and 
manage ‘the concerns of the said body politic and corporate; and 
that the general meetings and the council shall have the entire 
direction and management of the same, in the manner, and sub. 
ject to the regulations, hereinafter mentioned. But our will and 
pleasure is, that at all general meetings, and meetings of the 
cduncil, the majority of the members present, and having a right to 
vote thereat respectively, shall decide upon the matters propounded 
at such meetings, the person presiding therein having, in case of an 
equality of numbers, a second or casting vote. And We do hereby 
also will, grant, and declare, that the council shall consist οὗ ἃ Pre- 
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sident, ten Vice-Presidents, and not more than sixteen, nor less 
than five other members, to be elected out of the members of the 
said body politic and corporate ; and that the first members of the 
council, exclusive of the President, shall be elected within six ca- 
lendar months after the date of this our Charter; and that the said 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Salisbury shall be the first President of the 
said body politic and corporate. And we do hereby further will, 
grant, and declare, that it shall be lawful for the members of the 
said body politic and corporate, hereby established, to hold general 
meetings once in the year, or oftener, for the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned, (viz.): That the general meeting shall choose the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, and other members of the council; that the 
general meetings shall make and establish such bye-laws as they shall 
deem to be useful and necessary for the regulation of the said body 
politic and corporate, for the admission of members, for the manage- 
ment of the estates, goods and business of the said body politic and 
corporate, and for fixing and determining the manner of electing 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and other members of the council, 
and the period’ of their continuance in office; as also of electing 
and appointing a Treasurer, two Auditors, a Librarian, and two 
Secretaries, and such other officers, attendants, and servants, as shall 
be deemed necessary, or useful, for the said body politic and corpo- 
rate ; and such bye-laws from time to time shall or may alter, vary, 
or revoke, and shall or may make such new and other bye-laws as 
they shall think most useful and expedient, so that the same be 
not repugnant to these presents, or” to the laws and _ statutes 
of this our Realm; and shall and may also enter into any reso- 
lution, and make any regulation, respecting any of the affairs and 
concerns of the said body politic and corporate, that shall be thought 
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necessary and proper. And We farther will, grant, and declare, that 
‘the council shall have the sole management of the income and funds 
of the said body politic ‘and corporate, and also the entire manage- 
ment and superintendence of all the other affairs and concerns there- 
of; and shall or may, but not inconsistently with, or contrary to the 
provisions of this our Charter, or any existing bye-law, or the laws 
and statutes of this our Realm, do all such acts and deeds as shall 
appear to them necessary or essential to be done, for the purpose of 
cairying jnto effect the objects and views of the said body politic and 
corporate. And We further will, grant, and declare, that the whole 
property of the said body politic and corporate shall be vested, and 
we do hereby vest the same, solely and absolutely in the members 
thereof, and that they shall have full power and authority to sell, 
alienate, charge, or otherwise dispose of the same, as they shall think 
proper ; but that no sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition | 
of any messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, belonging to 
the said body politic and. corporate, shall be made, except with the 
approbation and concurrence of a general meeting. And We lastly 
declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure, that no resolution, or 
bye-law, shall on any account or pretence whatsoever be made by 
_ the said body politic and corporate in opposition to the general 
scope, true intent, and meaning of this our Charter, or the laws or 
statutes of our Realm; and that if any such rule or bye-law shall 
be made, the same shall be absolutely null and void, to all intents, 
effects, constructions, and purposes whatsoever. In witness whereof 
We have caused these our Letters to be made Patent. Witness Our- 
self at our Palace at Westminster, this fifteenth day of September, in 
the sixth year of our reign. 


By Writ of Privy Seal. | SCOTT. | 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


I. Account of an Unknown Manuscript of 1422: Illustrating the last Declaration 
᾿ of Kine Henry V., and Vindicating its Veracity against the Scepticism of 
Davip Hume. By Granvitte Penn, Esq. Oct. 10, 1823. 


Read Nov. 3, and 15, 1825. 


Tue French Chronicler of the fifteenth century, d’Enguerran de Mon- 
strelet, is the earliest reporter of the particular circumstances which at- 
tended the last moments of Henry the Fifth, King of England, when the 
splendid career of that illustrious pririce was suddenly arrested by death, 
in the 34th year of his age, at Bois de Vincennes, near Paris; on the 31st 
day of August, 1422. 

In the conclusion of his account of Henry's last illness, Monstrelet : relates 
as follows: ““ Et lors manda son Confesseur, et aucuns autres de sa famille, 
et gens d’Eglise; et ordonna a dire les Septs Psaumes. Et quand on vint 
a‘ Benigne fac Domine,’ ov il y a, ‘ muri Hierusalem,’ il les feist arrester, et 
dit tout hault, gue, sur la mort qu'il attendoit, il avoit intention, qu’ apres qu'il 
auroit mit le royaume de France en pair, de aller conquerre Hierusalem, s'il eust 
ésté le plaisir de son Créateur, de le laisser vivre son aage.” ' 

Of this remarkable declaration of Henry, none of our early historians 
have taken any notice. Thomas de Elmham is wholly silent concerning it in 
his Vita Henrici Quinti, Anglorum Regis. So also is the author who assumed 
the name of . Titus Livius Foro-Juliensis, in his Vita Henrici Quinti,. Regis 
Angli¢ ; as are also Walsingham, Fabian, Hall, Polydore Virgil, Hollingshed, 


3 “Chroniques d' Enguerran de Monstrelet. Tom. i. p. 325. The same is also related-by 
P. de Fenin, whose work I have not had an opportunity of consulting. 
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and Stowe. Speed, alone, introduces it from Monstrelet. Of the modern 
historians, it is unnoticed by Carte, and only briefly alluded to by Guthrie. 
Dr. Henry omits it altogether, probably as not deeming it worthy of his- 
torical record. But Rapin and Hume have each given it a place in their 
histories, quoting from the Chronicles of Monstrelet. 

Rapin thus reports it:—‘‘ He sent for his confessor; and, having made 
his confession, ordered his chaplain to read the Seven Penitential Psahns. 
When they came to those words of the 51st, ‘ Build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem,’ he interrupted them; and declared, upon the truth of a dying 
Prince, that, after having setiled a firm peace in’ France, he really intended to — 
wage war upon the Infidels, for the recovery of Jerusalem out of their hands. 
The moment they had finished their devotion, this great Prince expired.” 

Hume has repeated the same particulars, but it was only that he might 
annex to them the following remark, so deeply tinctured with his native 
spirit of scepticism :—‘“‘ So ingenious are men in deceiving themselves, that 
Henry forgot, in these moments, all the blood spilt by his ambition, and 
received comfort from this late and feeble resolve; which, as the- mode of 
these. enterprises was now past, he certainly would never have carried tnto 
execution.” * 

What this celebrated writer had done with his historical recollections, 
when he thus positively affirmed, that ‘the mode of these enterprises was 
now past,” itis not easy to conjecture; because, when Henry succeeded 
to the throne he found a large land and naval force actually pre- 
pared by the late king, his father, for the proclaimed purpose of exe- 
cuting such an enterprise; which was only prevented by his death. So 
that the declaration of the son was, in effect, only the declaration of a 
design to give eventual accomplishment to a suspended measure of his late 
father. Hume, indeed, excludes the whole of this historical fact from his 
account of Henry the Fourth’s reign; but it is punctiliously embraced in 
that of Rapin. The Chronicle of Hall thus records it: 

“ΑΥ̓͂ΘΙ these great and fortunate chances happened to King Henry, he 
called a great council of the three estates of his realm, in which he delibe- 
rately consulted and concluded, as well for the politic governance of his 
realm, as also for the war to be made against Infidels, and especially for the 
recovery of the holy city of Jerusalem; in which Christian wars he intended 
to end his transitory life. And, for that cause, he prepared a great army, 


* Chap. xix. 
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intendmg .to.set forward in the same spring time.”"* Hollingshed, also, 
briefly states: ‘‘ That the council was held at.the White Friars in London— 
when order was taken for ships, and galleys, &c., against the Infidels.” * 

From hence it is manifest, that, at the time of the decease of Henry the 
Fifth, ‘‘ the mode of these enterprises” was so far from being “ past,” as Hume 
asserts; that, only nine years before, an enterprise of that nature. was 
actually set on foot in England, and failed of execution only by the death 
of the projector. 

But we further know, that a century after the death of Henry V., the 
mode of these enterprises was not yet past; for, in 1518, Pope Leo X. 
successfully negotiated a league with the chief powers of Christendom, to 
engage them in a confederacy against the Infidel power of the Turk; which 
measure eventually failed, not through the exhausture of a chivalrous and 
crusading spirit in Europe; but partly, in consequence of the agitations and 
dissensions which had recently taken place within the church, and which 
shortly after produced the Reformation; and partly, in consequence of the 
new and jarring interests which had arisen to divide the principal European 
Sovereigns. 

Although Hume excludes this important fact, also, from his history, yet 
the general history of Europe has taken care that we should receive minute 
information respecting it. With the meagre allusion to it in Hume, who 
merely states, that ‘ Cardinal Campeggio had been sent as legate into 
England, in order to procure a tythe from the clergy, for enabling the pope 
to. oppose the progress of the Turks ;”? it is worth while to compare the 
copious and authenticated account which Roscoe delivers, of the ‘‘ success 
of Leo's endeavours to form an alliance with the Christian powers ;”* and to 
peruse the authorities which that laborious biographer has assembled in his 
Appendix, demonstrating, that the ancient spirit of crusade was still in 
vigour, a century after the period in which Hume asserts, in order to dis- 
parage the dying declaration of Henry, that the mode of such enterprises 
was already past. It is worth while, also, to inspect the league concluded 
with Leo, by Francis I. of France, Henry VIII. of England, and Charles 
of Austria.’ And, although Henry. VIII. politically restricted the league in 
his own instrument to a defensive.condition, yet the vigorous language of 


* Page 82. * Vol. iii. p. 540. 3? Ch. xxviii. + Life of Leo X. vol. iii. p. 352—359. 
5. Corps Universel Diplomatigque, Tom. i. P. i. p. 266. 
. B 
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Charles was without restriction: “ Ut—sedatis et pacatis universis Chris- 
tianorum discordiis et controversiis, communibus armis omnes Christiano- 
rum vires contra ipsum publicum Christiane religionis hostem dirigi 
possent.” " 

Thus, then, it is manifest, that no conclusion can be drawn from history 
to mvalidate the integrity of Henry’s dying declaration, upon the ground — 
that the mode of these enterprises was past, in 1422; since the treaty of 
Charles with the Pope was dated in 1518. 

But Hume, moreover, pronounces the “ resolve” avowed by Henry to 
have been “ date and feeble ;’ and he even adventures to presage, that ‘ 2 
would certainly never have been carried into execution.” 

With respect to the resolve being “‘ date ;” by which Hume would wish it 
to be understood, that it was a mere death-bed resolution, originated under 
the acute pressure of his last rapid illness, and suggested only by a qualm 
of conscience, to procure a momentary and illusory comfort; I shall observe, 
that it is indeed true, that the declaration of the resolve was Jate, and, that 
no evidence has hitherto appeared before the world, to establish the reality of 
the intention which Henry then divulged. But, the mere absence of such 
evidence can furnish no good ground of argument, logical or philosophical, 
to prove that the intention might not have long been cherished in his own 
breast; especially if we take due account, both of the solemnity of appeal 
under which a claim was laid to it, and of the personal qualities of the indi- 
vidual who laid that claim: considerations, which have no weight whatever 
in the mind of the sceptical historian. For, if Henry had really conceived 
the design of renewing his father's projected enterprise, and of carrying his 
arms into Palestine, it is evident, that in the actual state of his controversy 
with France, that measure could not have been sufficiently advanced towards 
maturity to have justified a disclosure of it on any ground of prudence or 
policy ; so that it must have been confined to the counsels of his own mind, 
or to the confidential secrecy of the person, or persons, with whom it was 
indispensably necessary for him to communicate in meditating an enterprise 
of such great moment, the success of which must have depended, in an 
eminent degree, on the secrecy with which it should be conducted. If this 
can be shown to have been truly the case, the charge of dateness of resolve 
will at once be reversed ; and, in that event, the associated charge of feedle- 
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ness, will be indignantly repelled ; and, he must be a bold man who will then 
assume so much of the prophet, with David Hume, as to pledge himself, 
“ that it would certainly never have been carried into execution,” had Henry’s 
life been spared to himself and to his kingdom. 

The character of Henry, as recorded by Hall, ought of itself, by every 
rule of equity, decency, and common prudence, to have restrained the 
insulting contradiction with which Hume contraverts the dying asseve- 
ration of this magnanimous prince. ‘‘ In the time of war,” says that old 
Chronicler, “ he got knowledge not only of what his enemies did, but 
what they said and intended; so that all things to him were known. And 
of his devices, few persons, before the thing was at the point to be done, should be 
made privy.—He had such wit, such prudence, and such policy, that he 
never enterprised any thing before he had fully debated it, and foreseen 
all the main chances that might happen ; and when the end was concluded, 
he with all diligence and courage set his purpose forward.” 

The obvious inferences which have here been drawn from general reason- 
ing, now stand fully confirmed by an evidence of fact irrefutable; an evi- 
dence which, whilst it confirms the character of Henry that we have just 
read, exposes the folly and malignity of the scepticism which has adventured 
to call it mto question. This vindicatory evidence of the veracity and 
sincerity of Henry, .is a manuscript discovered at Lille, in Flanders, in the 
autumn of 1819; which proves to positive demonstration, that at the moment 
when Henry was suddenly arrested in his victorious progress by the hand of 
death, his mind was actually, though secretly, engaged in projecting an 
attack upon the Infidel power in Egypt and Syria, as soon as he should 
have pacified the internal agitations of France; and, that a confidential 
military agent, of high character and of distinguished rank, had been 
despatched by him to survey the maritime frontier of those two countries, 
and to procure upon the spot the information necessary towards embarking 
in so vast an enterprise. 

The manuscript in question is a small quarto of vellum, in old French, 
finely written in the black character, and richly illuminated ; consisting of 
fifty-four pages, and comprising a succinct military survey of the coasts and 
defences of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria round to Gallipoli, made by 
the command of Henry within the last three years of his life; and com- 
pletéd and reported immediately after his unexpected death, by which 
death it was rendered unavailing. 
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The confidential author of this Survey; was Gilbert de Lannoi," knight, 
Seigneur of Willerval and Tronchines, counsellor and chamberlain to Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and that duke’s ambassador to Henry; of an 
ancient and noble family of Flanders, distinguished by enumerating amongst 
its members no less than fifteen knights of the Golden Fleece, of which 
number this Gilbert became one in .1429. His elder brother, Hugh de 
Lannoi, who likewise became a knight of the same jllustrious order, was 
also employed near the person of Henry, and was in attendance upon him 
at the moment of his decease. These brothers were contemporary in age 
with Henry; Hugh de Lannoi being only three years older, and Gilbert 
about the same age. 

The manuscript, which is in my possession, is in the most perfect state 
of preservation, and does not appear to have been even handled since the 
time when’ it was first written; and, as I procured it in the immediate 
vicinity of Zannoi, the family seat of the author, and as it is totally un- 
known to history, there can be no doubt that it is the identical copy 
which the author had caused to be drawn up, as a reserved record in.his 
own family. 

The following are the Introduction andthe heads of the several chapters; 
given in the orthography of the manuscript, which is without-accents. 


Chi s’ensieut le rapport que je, Guillebert de’ Lannoy, chevalier, fay sur pluseurs visitations de 
villes, pors, et rivieres, p moy visitees tant es pays d’Egypte come de Surie, ’an de gre nre 
Segn'. M. cccc. ΧΧΙΙ., p le comandement de tres excellent prinche le royeHenri d’Engleterre, 
lors Yretier et Regent de Franche; et pla license de mon tres doubte Segneur et prinche, 
Monsegneur le Duc de Bourgonge. 

1. Et commenche la premiere visitacion veue d’Alexandrie. (p. 1.) 

2. Ch’est la fachon du viel port d’Alexandrie. (p. 2.) 

3. Ch’est la fachon du port nouvel d’Alexandrie. (p. 3.) 

4, Ch’est la fachon de la ville d’Alexandrie. (p. 5.) 

&. Chi s’ensuit la visitacion de l’un des bras du Nil devers Alexandrie, dont la bouche s’apelle 
Rosette. (p. 10.) 

6. Chi s’ensuit la visitation du Kaire et de Babillone. (p- 12. ) 


: «¢ Egnnoi, maison considérable en Flandre, qui tire son ‘origine de Lanzoi, petite ville des 
Pays Bas, ἃ deux lieues de Lille, a produit 15 chevaliers de la Totson d'Or.—Gilbert de Lannoi, 
II. du nom, Seigneur de Willerval et de Tronchines, conseiller et chambellan de Philippe Le 
Bon, Duc de Bourgogne, son embassadeur en Angleterre, et chevalier de la Toison @ Or en 
1429; mourit le 22 Avril, 1462.”— Dict. de Moreri. Art. Lannot. 
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- -J, Chi s’ensuit la condicion et nature des Soudans de Babillonne, de leurs amiraux, et es- 
claves, et des Sarrasins d’Egipte : de la nature des -pays d’Egypte et‘de-Surie. (p. 15. 
8. Chi s’ensuit la diffence du pays d’Egipte et de Surie. (ρ. 19.) 
9. Chi s’ensult la nature de la riviere du N il, et la visitation d’icelle depuis ii journees aude- 
seure du Kaire, de si au port de Damiette. (p. 21.) 
10. Chi s’ensuit la visitation du port et de la ville de Damiette; de la riviere et des rivierettes 
qui en partent et vont cheoir ou port de Tenes. (p. 28.) 
11. Chi s’ensieut la fachon du lac de l’Estaignon. (ρ. 32.) 
12. Ch’est la visitation du port de Tenes. (p. 34.) 
13. Chi s’ensuit la visitation de Jaffe. (p. 36.) 
14. Ch’est la visitation de Rames. (p. 37.) 
15. C’est la visitation de ihrl’m (Jerusalem) en brief. (p. 37.) 
16. C’est la fourme et la visitation du port d’Acre. (p. 39.) 
17. C’est la fourme de la ville d’Acre. (p. 40.) 
18. C’est la visitacion du port de Sur. (ρ. 43.) 
19. Port pour grosses nefs ἃ Sur. (p. 43.) 
20. Ch’est la fourme de la ville de Sur. (p. 44.) 
21. C’est la visitacion de Sayette. (p. 46.) 
22. C’est la fourme du port de Sayette. (p. 47.) 
23. C’est la visitacion de la ville de Sayette, (p. 47.) 
24. Ch’est la visitacion du port et de la ville de Barut. (p.-60.) 
25. Ch’est la visitation de Damask en brief. (p. 52.) 
26. Ch’est la visitation de Gallipoli, assis en Grease, ou d’estroit de Rommenie. (p. 63.) 


That this Manuscript has never engaged the attention or notice of any 
literary person on‘ the continent of Europe, where it was found, may be 
inferred with confidence; both from its fresh and perfectly intact condition ; 


and also, from the evidence of its being unknown to the learned and inquir- 


ing D’Anville, which is furnished by its ‘absence from the copious catalogue 
of geographical authorities of all ages subjoined by that eminent geographer 
to his ““ Mémoires sur CT Egypte Ancienne et Moderne ;” who would assuredly 
have mentioned it, with Joinville and other military journalists of the middle 
ages, had he been acquainted with it. 

In England it has remained equally unnoticed, though originally com- 
piled by the command, and for the service, of an English sovereign. No 
transcript of it is to be found in the Catalogue of MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum; and I had despaired of finding one in any other Library, when 1 
observed, in the printed Catalogue of the Hatton MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, the following title: “ Ztinerarium igypti et Syria, per mandatum 
Henrici VI. Gallice.”* A strong desire to ascertain whether this article 


* Bodl. in Hyperoo. 4064. 59. (90.) 
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might not be tke object I was pursuing, but presented under an erroneous 
title, prompted me to make the research; and, on inspecting the Oxford MS., 
I found it to be an exact fac-simile of my own MS., written with the same 
penmanship, ornamented in the same manner, and only a little differing in the 
terms of the Introduction. The error which has affixed the name of Henry 
VI. in the Catalogue, instead of that of Henry V., shows with what slight 
attention the MS. had been enregistered, and has probably contributed to keep 
it in the obscurity in which it has hitherto lain. For, the title of Heir and Re- 
gent of France never pertained to any other English sovereign than Henry V. ; 
which peculiar personal title he acquired by the Treaty of Troyes in 1420, 
only two years before his death, and which expired with him.* 

From a comparison of the two MSS. it plainly appears, that they were 
prepared for the private uses of Henry and of the Author, severally and 
respectively. The Jntroduction of the Oxford MS., which appears to haye 
been originally in the possession of the Crown, is as follows: 


Ch’est le rapport que fait Messire Guillebert de Lannoy, Chevalier, sur les visitations de plu- 
seurs villes, fors, et rivieres par lui faites, tant en Egypte comme en Surie, I’an de gr gre nre Signe’., 
Mil. cccc vingt et deux. Au commandement de tres hault, tres puissant, et tres excellent 
Prinche le Roy Henri d’Angleterre, Heritier et Regent de Franche, que Dieux absoille. Et 
commenche premierement la ditte visitation a la vue de la ville et port d’Alexandrie. 


This latter Introduction, by enlarging the style of Henry, and making no 
mention of the Duke of Burgundy, shows that it had been intended for the 
service of the Crown of England. The other, by abridging that style, and 
introducing that of the Duke of Burgundy, shows that it was designed to 
remain in Flanders, where it was obtained. And this is further evinced, by 
the employment of the third person in the former MS., and of the first per- 
son in the latter. In all other respects, the contents of the two MSS. are 
exactly the same; excepting only, that the 24th chapter of the Flemish 
MS. is divided into two chapters in the Oxford MS. Both, on collation, 
were found to be complete. The latter is written on.a larger vellum, of the 
form and size which we call small folio; the former is of that of a small 
quarto, and consequently with a smaller margin. The writing and decora- 
tions of both resemble each other, as closely as two copies of the same 


* The Rev. the Librarian of the Bodleian has corrected the title in his catalogue, upon the 
evidence of this representation. 
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eslition of a printed book; but, the condition of the latter MS. is much 
superior to that of the former. 

Now, the expression in the Flemish MS., “ by the command of Henry, 
&c., at that time Heir and Regent of France,” shows, that the author received 
his commission subsequently to the 21st of May, 1420; on which day the 
Treaty of Troyes was concluded, which conferred that title upon Henry: 
and the same expression, together with that other in the Oxford MS., ““ Whom 
God absolve!” and with the date, 1422, shows, that the report was drawn up 
after Henry’s decease, and within the last four months of that year, on the 
3lst of August of which year he expired. Hence, we account for Gilbert 
not appearing, in Monstrelet, to have been present with Henry in his last 
moments; being still absent on his mission. It is therefore evident, that 
Henry was in actual expectation of the former’s return from that service, at 
the time when he made his famous declaration; and thus, the secrecy which 
hes hitherto involved that transaction, and which provoged the contume- 
lions scepticism of Hume, becomes only a demonstrative proof of the 
justness of that.part of the character ascribed by Hall to this politic and 
victorious Prince: ‘“‘ so that of his devices, few persons, before the thing was at 
the point to be done, should be made privy.” 

If these two answering documents serve to confirm the declaration’ of 
Henry recorded by Monstrelet, the latter serves no less to explain these 
documents. Without these, the declaration must have remained for ever 
destitute of all evidence to establish its truth against perverse and vexatious 
scepticism ; and, without the declaration to explain them, these would have 
remained a,mystery to history; since there exists no other known testimony 
of the fact to which they relate. 

But, that fact is now demonstratively confirmed; and, by the evidence 
which has here been exposed, it is henceforth established for history; that 
Henry V., at the period of his premature death, was actually, though 
secretly, engaged in projecting an expedition against the Ottoman power in 
Egypt and Syria; and, that his declaration to that effect was not the 
prompting of a sickly conscience, striving to procure delusive comfort from 
the ““ late and feeble resolves of a death-bed,” as Hume unworthily asserts ; 
but that it was the composed and deliberate communication of a dying | 
Captain and Sovereign, disclosing to those immediately around him, under 
a strong sentiment of devotion, a secret of that kingly office which he was 
then on the point of relinquishing for ever. 

To enter upon an appreciation of the moral value of the enterprise which 
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Henry. had then in prospect, would be as. much out of. place in this article, 
as it would be absurd to estimate it by the rule of the present age, instead 
of that of the ages in which similar enterprises were prosecuted. Thus 
much, however, is undeniable; that, in those ages, when all the higher 
orders of society were either clerical or martial, much real piety of. senti- 
ment must, in innumerable instances, have Been compounded with the 
widely-extended romantic spirit, which was ardent to hazard life on the 
sacred ground of Judea, rather than to suffer the continuance of its profana- 
tion by. the avowed enemy of the Christian name. 

And, although the establishing of the point which hes here been demon- 
strated may not contribute any thing of political importance to the stores of 
our English history; yet, as it serves to certify an interesting fact hitherto 
unknown, and as it effectually repels and exposes.an unjustifiable. sarcasm 
directed against one of the most illustrious princes that have graced the 
English crown, the establishing of that fact may acquire, in the History of 
Truth, the importance to which it might not be able to lay claim, in the 
Political History of a People. 

Nor can a more fit occasion be found, or sought, for rendering this tribute 
of historical justice to the memory of the Royal Conqueror of Azincourt, 
than the opening of a Society of Literature under the Royal auspices of. an 
August Successor to his Crown, whose armies have added to that old 
achievement the kindred glory of Waterloo; and which are the first English 
armies since his own, that have penetrated to the ever-memorable theatre 
of his untimely death. 
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II. On the Affinities and Diversities in the Languages of the World, and on their 
Primeval Cause. By Suaron Turner, Esq., Royal Associate. 


Read Dec. 3, 1823. 


REVEREND Sir, 


On contemplating the numerals used among the ancient and foreign 
nations of the world, whose languages have become known to us, it has 
appeared to me that two circumstances will be found to attend them, which 
have not been brought under the public notice, and yet which are curious of 
themselves, and may lead to several important inferences as to the primeval 
history of mankind, and to the descent and intercourse of the dispersed, 
confused and much diversified populations, that have occupied the earth. I 
mean not to attempt to multiply the theories that have been so pertinaciously 
started on this disputable subject, on which the pens of the learned have 
been so prolific and so pugnacious, but simply to state the facts which I 
have remarked. It is rash to build up systems on a scanty basis, or with 
insufficient materials; but many results may be justly made from newly- 
observed truths which will throw light on the dark periods of our early 
history, without our perverting them to support fallacious imaginations or 
untenable prejudices. Wishing, therefore, merely to mention the circum- 
stances I allude to, without any theoretical application of them in the first 
instance, | would beg your permission to remark : | 

1. That almost all the numerals of different nations are combinations of 
simpler terms, used also for numerals by some nation or other; and 
2. That these combinations have been used for the numbers they repre- 
sent by people who have no immediate contiguity, and who often do 
not, in other respects, seem to have had a visible relationship. 
As I should regret to intrude too long on the attention of the Society, by 
a wearisome detail of mere words, I will confine the present communication 
to a single numeral, the number ΟΝῈ ; and will take the liberty, at a future 
opportunity, to solicit the further consideration of the subject, which may 
be interesting to some, from the views which it may open to the intelligent 
philologer. 
VOL. I. c 
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The simplest sounds which I have found used for the first number, are 


those of the Chinese 


: y 
and the simplest vowel compounds for it, that I have noticed, are 


The Chinese ye 

The Gaelic ae 

The Siamese aey 

The Hottentot ui 

The Affghan jau 

The Osseti ju and jaue 
The Egyptian oua and ouai 
The Zend euo 

The New Zealand eeou0 

The Pushtoo yuo 

The Siamese for first is al. 
Compounds from these: 

Oyepe Brazil 
Oiepe ib. 

Uyepe Omaguisch 
Yaaguit Vilela 5. A. 


But when we turn from these to the combination of the simplest vowel 
terms with a consonant, it interested me much to observe the number of 
languages in which the numeral one was formed by the addition of the con- 
sonant K: how many others used instead the consonant N: others again the 
D: and others the §: while some presented the consonant T, and a few the 
M and the B. 

On pursuing the subject, it appeared, that, in many languages, even 
these primitive combinations were again variously united into other words, 
to express this single numeral; so that it was easy for the eye to decom- 
pound them into their simpler elements: and yet many peoples were using _ 
the similar elementary words, or similar combinations of the more primitive 
ones, who did not appear to have a strict geographical affinity, or any known 
relationship to each other. 

These facts will best appear by an attempted classification of those which 
contain one or more consonants, under the distinctions already intimated. 1 
do not mean to state that my classifications will be perfect arrangements of 
the different vocables that are used to express this number ; some, no doubt, 
will be allowed to be correctly placed together; but of the rest, though the 
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relation may be admitted as to many, it may not be so certain as to others. . 
Hence, I do not intend to make myself responsible for the justness of the 
localization of every sound that will be quoted; though in most Ihave 
followed what appeared the greatest probability. In some I have had no 
other guide than convenience and a slight similarity. My chief object in 
the classifications have been, to select the most elementary sounds, and to 
arrange together those which seemed to be the most alike. It is very diffi- 
cult to class their compounds with the same exactness. 

We may begin with those which are connected with K; first, as placed at 
the end of the word; next as standing in the initial position; and afterwards 
as occurring in the medial state. The latter looks like a combination of the 
two former. 

Ι. The final k, or c, sounding like k. 


Ec Sanscrit Jok Curds 

Ek Hindostanee Yax Yucatan 

Eg ib. Yx Finland 

Ek Gipsey Y¥xi ib. 

Ek Padtanica Awg Burma 

Ek Toluca Aik ib. 

Ek Persic leg Persian 

Ak Burman Icht Szeremissi in Casan. 
Ach Hebrew 

Hue Quichua And in a compound state. 
Hac Peru 

Owk Burman Egam Tamula 
Yek Persian Akt Lapland 
Yek Gipsey Ockr Ostiacks 
Yeg Hindostan Oker Siberia 

Tek Pehlvi Ichet Szeremissi. 


2. The initial k, or c, sounded as k. 


Ka Persian Kaou Isle de Moyse 

Ce Mexican Giu Ossi, Caucasus 
Ke Trish T’ Kiu Hottentot 

Ci Circassian T’ Ko-ey ib. 

Cu Chinese T’ Koa Snese, Do. 

Co New Zaaland _ Kow Somauli in Africa 
Go Foulahs, Africa Que Hottentot 

Go Fellata, ib. Qua ib. 

Guh Foulah, ib. Aquit New England 
Kia Chinese Nquit Narragansets 


Kia Mokko, Africa Aguit Vilela 
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We may here place the following compounds as formed from the elemen- 
tary K syllable, united with other terms. 


Kaki Tombi, Africa Kidde Begirma, Africa 
Kaike Norfolk Sound Kuddum Tembu, Africa 
Cik Thibet Kaddenda Dar-reenja, Africa 
Cheic Siam Kadenda ib. 
Cheg Chinese Kidding Jallouk, Africa 
Cupego Darien Killing Gambia 
Chephpha Chactaw Keling Jalunkan 
Korr Irish Killin Mandingo 
Kurr Kamschatka Kalen ΄ Foulahs 
Keirrk Port des Francois Kulla Sokko 
Kiring Susoo Clacke Prince Wales Sound 
Karci American Fall Indians — Chilke ib. 
Carata Sapibocona, N. A. Clerg Techitkitani 
Koti Delaware Clergg Norfolk Sound 
Cotte Sankikani Alcheluk Kadiak Isles. 
Quottie Shawanno, Nor. Amer. Kombuc Esquimaux — 
Ciutte New Sweden Kommis Kamschat 
Cotch Delaware Kemmis ib. 
Katka Koski Indians Chanda Basque 
Chad Hebrew Chomara Zamuca, 8. A. 
Chad Chaldee Xineppu Kurili 
Kead Irish Kong Chinese 
Achad ib. Conjugo Isth. Darien 
Achad Hebrew Cui Hottentot 
Achada Syriac K’ qui ib. 
Quachat Old Malthese Q’ kui ib. 
Oocatre Telengee Koise ib. 

3. The medial k, or similar sounds. 
Aku Siberian Ici Japonese 
Ake Bengal Yga Mantcheu , 
Akkun Amina Hegu Isle de Prince 
Eka Sanscrit Heku Brahmanic 
Ekay Ceylon Jogy Persian 
Ecki Hungarian Egi Hungarian Tzeklers 
Ekoo Akripon Augepe Brazil 
Eaku Akraisch Ekkai Ceylon 
Ica Basque Oocate Telengas, India. 
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A great number of ‘the words which are used, in different and apparently 
unrelated languages, to express this numeral ΟΝῈ, are formed with the conso- 


nant N. 


Those sounds may be first enumerated which have this, as the final letter : 


Oouin 


Hebrew 
Chaldee 
Greek 
Gaelic 
Irish 
Swedish 
Saxon 
Jaloffs, Africa 
Berber 
ib. 
ib. do. 
ib. 
Gaelic 
Nicobar 
Welsh 
Italian 
Huasteca 
Gaelic 
German 
Telengas, East Indies 
. Saxon 
Danish 
Kaffers 
Dutch 
Gaelic 
ib. 
Cayenne 


Compounds of these are, 


Giun 


Na 
Na 
Nah 
Noo 
Noo 
Noye 


Ossi, Caucasus 


Onen 
Ouanait 
Wanait 
Aning 
Aunig 
Anitz 
Aniandu 
Innen 
Aong 
Wean 
Weens 
Ennann 
Innen 
Inieenn 
Chingea 
Ehbje 
Enjala 
Ojin 
Oceenta 
Wonchaw 
Enory 
Ingote 
Ingotay 
Unche 
Onskat 
Onsat 


e 


The N is initial in the following: 


East Indian 

Othomi, South America 
Mexican 

Siamese 


_Tajyay 


Samogitian. 


Cornish 

New Caledonia 
ib. 

Siamese 
Caribbee 
Basque 

Kansa, Africa 
Kamchatka 
Gaelic 

Jalooffs, Africa 
Livonia 

Koriak 

ib. 

Tchuski 

Lagoa bay 
Kaffres 
Runsien, New Caled. 
America Indians 
Malucca 
Naudowis 
Feloops, Africa 
Miamis 

ib. 

Tuscaroras 
Iroquois 
Maquasiores, N. Am. 


And in its compounds : 


Negout 
Nege 
Nege 
N’ quit 


Souriquois, N. Am. 
Kalmuck 

Samoieds 

New England 
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Negut Cheppeway™ Noong , Sieh 
Necut Virginia N’nra Othomi 
Ningoot Algoukin Nepetei Guarani. 
Nung T’hay-Siam 


It is the medial consonant in others, which are most in a composite state. 


Uni Isle de Savu W anni Fetu, Africa 
Uno Spanish Wienu Lithuania 

Unus Latin Wane Schilluck, Africa 
Uona Coptic Quine Peru 

Oona Malabar Quyn Araucana 
Wonchaw Nadowisei Quine Moluche 
Quonnchaou __sib. Quigne Chili 

Aunig Cayenne Uninitegui Mbaya, S. Am. 
Eenye Kaffer Ihnje Koossa, Africa. 
Onnu Malabar 


The consonancies of some of these sounds appear, from the geography of 
the peoples who have used them, to have existed in regions very remote, 
and as to all historical evidence, quite unrelated with each other. Yet will it 
be reasonable to say that the similarities are accidental? Do they not rather 
indicate some ancient and unknown affinity, which except by one author, has 
not been recorded, or which has been lost to human memory from their 
migrations, movements, and misfortunes? 

We will proceed to the words in which the consonant 5 prevails. 


lst. as Final. 
Eis Greek In a compound state: 
Usse Isle de Savu Uskat Troquois 
Issu Madagascar Uskot Wanati 
Isse ib. Huskat Mohawk 
Issee ib. Huskat Oneida 
Essu ib. Claske Portlock Bay 


Asel the first; Pehlvi. Eskate Huron. 


2d. as Initial. 


Sa Malay Szu Avari, Caucasus 

Sah Acheen, East Indies Suc Quichua, 8. Am. 
Sa Derbent Satoo Malay 

Sah ib. Sums Gothic 

Sai Isle de Waigou Za Kisti, Caucasus 

Ssi Circassian Zah ib. 


Sye Lampoon, Sumatra Zeh Persian.’ 


Zava 


Zazauah 


Seejee 
Sadah 
Sadat 

Saydee 


Oser 


We will pass from these to the sounds used for this 


tain the T. 


Yutt 
Yeat 
Attik 
Ottik 
Ith 
Ith 
Tay 
Te 

Te 
Tit 
Teet 
Tit 
Titsee 
Tehet 
Teetsee 
It’chee 
Teyod 
Taha 
Taha 
Tahai 
Tahai 
Tahai 
Tihi 
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To these we may add their compounds with other sounds : 


Ghazi 
Akusk 
Java 
Batha 
Dagestan 
Macassar 


3d. as Medial, apparently compound. 


Magindano 
Pappua 
Madagascar 


Kong Chinese 


Brebers, Africa 


Wotioks 
Permia 


Ostiaks, Caucasus 
Ostiaks, Siberia 


Near Siam 


Affadeh, Africa 


Japan 

Burma 

Do. 

Louchou 

ib. 

Chinese 
Japan 
Loochou 
Mohawk 
Friendly Isles 
Isle Hohoua 
New Zealand 
Otaheite 


Isle Amsterdam 


Owyhee 


Satu 
Sarah 
Secada 
Zelkei 
ZLyltze 


Zilgtan | 


Asel 
Osihepe 


Attahai 
Atahay 
Atahi 
Toko 


Tokescum 


Ouat 
Ouatgin 
Wote 

H uchet 
To 


Trono 


Heki 
Hinke 
Otuh 
Otuh 
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Malay 

Poggy Islands 
Hochelagi 
Kinai 

ib. 

ib. 


Pehlvi 
Brazil. 


numeral that con- 


Marquesas 
Otaheite 

Nukahi 

Galla, Africa 
Schwartz Fussige, N. A. 
Egyptian 

New Caledonia 
Mordumi 
Malthese 
Blockfoot Indian 
Totonacas, S. Am. 
Mobba, Africa 
Woccons, N. Am. 
Pelew Islands 
Greenland 

Jayos or Oronoco 
Tibboo 

Norfolk Sound 


ς΄ Ugal-Jachmutzi 


ib. 
Karabari, Africa 
Ibo, Africa.. 
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I will next notice the words for.this numeral which have the final D. 


Ed Hungarian Ahed Hebrew 
Hed Chaldee Ahadu Ethiopian 
Hed Syriac Ehud Ditto 
Aod Hebrew Ahed Arabic 

In a more compounded form we have 
Edj Hungarian Wehd Arabic 
Egj ib. Vahed Ditto 
Egy ib. Advak Pehlvi 
Dgi Tancut Teyod Mohawk 
Adad Assyrian Edo-jojoi Betoi, S. Amer. 
Adde Tigre in Africa | 

The intial D. 

De Widah, Africa Deek Africa interior 
De Watje, ib. ’ Dik ᾿ Darfur 
Do Rejang Depoo Papaa, Africa 
Do Gien, Africa Deja Kaschne 
Deyah Cashna Deijah Afnu. 


The medial D is in some words, which seem also to combine those which 
have the consonant N, and which will therefore be mentioned afterwards, 
when those words are classed that seem to be combined from the preceding 
more simple elements: but the primitive terms that are formed with the 
consonant M may be first noticed. 


I.—The final M. 
Oim Zend 
Hum | Portuguese 
Humppel Yucatan. 


I1.—The initial M. 


Ma Tarasca Mot Cochin 

Mai Aymara Min Armenian 

Moo Siam Moski Camba, Africa 
Mo Camacons, Africa Moxi Angola 

Mooi Pegu Moschi Kongo 

Mia Greek Moeka Ibid. 

Mot Anam 
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Combinations of the M sound. 


Weembot Piankashaw, N. Am. 
Me-ta-ma Dizzela, Africa 
Mouchala Achail 


Moukola Achail 
. Mongahela Beetjuanas, Africa 
Monepe Guarani 


111.---Τὴε medial M which seems to be compound. 


Emen Mantchou 
Emke Ibid. 
Emu Ibid. 
Umun Siberia 
Umin Tongusi 
Amoin Caribbe 
Oumioun Tangus 
Emou Mantchou 
Cumoci Kongo 


Im some few terms appropriated to this 
consonant. 


Amau Siam 

Amoin Caribbee Islands 
Hommai Creek India 

Ibid. Muskoge, America 
Omma Mandango, Africa 
Amokon Kamschatka 
Omokon Tongusi 

Amka Ibid. 


numeral, the B is the marking 


lst Final. 
Ob Samogitian Offte Lapps 
Obaa Kassentli, Africa the Aban and Abana of the Caribbees 
Opp Kamschatka are apparently compounds, by an 
Opp Kanskoi, Sib. addition like the Saxon An. 
Opp Siberia Abiuncon Gold Coast. 
Ofte Finns 
With the initial B they seem all in a compound state. 
Bihe Kiriri, 8. America Beer Turkish 
Bul Bullom, Africa Barre Calbra, Africa 
Ben Yaloof Begu North Canada 
Benne Niger Bejoe Cochimi, Laymones 
Ben Goldberry Bay Bechkon Estechemins, N. Amer. 
Bann Verdun Bay, Africa Biakkung Akkim 
Bani Serawollies, Africa Bat Basque 
Birr Turkish Batai Ibid. 
Bir Jakut, Siberia Boosse Loango 
Birr Tartar Baba Wawn, Africa. _ 
Perr Casan 
3d Medial. 
Abba Arawacker. 
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Pehu, among the North American Indians, expresses this numeral with a 
p; but this consonant appears mostly combined with the preceding words 
that have the final k. Thus, we may consider the following as formed by a 
combination ‘of ‘the two numeral sounds pe in pehu, and the “εἰ, already 
noticed. | ΕΞ 


Pak Ecclemacks Payskik Chippeway 
Paca St. Barbara Pachik Ibid. 

Pek New California Pasuk Natichs 
Piak Hudson’s Bay Pin Bullom 
Piac Nehethwa Bay Ping Timmanee, Africa — 
Peyak Knistenaux Pelle Hindostan 
Payjik Algonquin | Paila, the first Marahtta 
Payook Skoffie, North America Pebbi Cayubaba 
Pahu Sheshata, ib. Papeta Macpurish 
Pegik Algonquin Papaita Ibid. 
Pechesk Thid. 


The consonant /.appears in the word day, which expresses the numeral 
one in the East India dialects, and in the 


Lo Agow, Africa Slacky Chippeway 


Leis Irish Elso Hungarian 
Lien Basque Elkso Ibid. 
Illa the Tagazze Schamgalla Aldia Basque 

| in Africa Alapea Lule 
Lakka Bournou Lingue Sereres, Africa 
Belecko Shawanee ) | 


Having selected and arranged these words as expressing and exhibiting 
the primitive sounds and their simplest combinations, which have been used 
to denote the number one, we may consider the other words which have 
been used for it in various languages, and which seem to be compounds of 
some of these primal elements. 

That some of these words are not themselves the primitive terms that were 
originally used, but are compounds formed from these, cannot be doubted. 
The Assyrian adad mentioned by Macrobius, is obviously a duplication of 
the term ad, which we may trace as expressing this numeral in the ed, hed, 
and aod before-mentioned. The Koriak, ennann, and the Kamschatka innen 
are as manifestly the primitive term en doubled. So the Ceylon ekkai 
and the Hungarian ecki may claim to be admitted to be combinations of the 
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simpler elements ek and ke, or ki, which in several languages are used for 
the first numeral. 

These palpable instances are sufficient to prove the principle, that nations 
in the formation of their numerals have combined simpler words to express 
them, even though they have been only putting together two elder numerals 
of the same meaning, to express it also in the complicate form. There 
seems, indeed, no reason in their so doing; when the term one is already 
used to signify the first number, there is no necessity for making a new 
word by doubling it, and to say one-one, when only one is meant. Soif a 
nation like the Greek has retained three words to express it, which are now 
arranged as different genders εἰς, μια, ev, it seems not very rational in 
another to blend two of these to form a new word; and yet this seems to 
have been done in the Latin uzus, which is the ev and the εἰς united, and 
which appears to us in the contracted pronunciation of the Gothic ains, and 
the German eins. 

Because ka in some other nation was used for one and thi by others, © 
it seems singular that the New Zealanders should combine them into ka-thi, 
and the Isle de Pasque into kattahai. But we see that the fact is, that this 
has been done; and these circumstances lead the mind to many considera- 
tions on the real though secret affinity of the various tribes of the human race, 
which I will not now pursue. 

But we may notice a few of these words, which seem to be compounds of 
anterior elements, though but duplications of the same meaning, without 
increasing the value of the numeral. 


Jadan Slavonic Odno Russian 
Yeden Ibid. . Geden Bohemian 
Jedin Russian Jedin Polish 
Odin Ibid. Jedna Ibid. 
Odine Ibid. Tedno Ibid. 
Odna Ibid. 


may be deemed compounds of the preceding primitives ed, and en, or na. 


Acht Irish 
Akta Lapland ; hence aktetet, to unite. 
Ichtet . Casan 


seem to be combinations of the ec and ach, with others, which appear in the 
uit of the Birma, and the ¢taha of the South Sea Islands. 
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The eccun of the Dachnican language seems a compound of the two pri- 
mitives ec and en. 

The Mongolese ee-sa-koo looks like a triple compound of the Chinese 6, 
the Malay sa, and the Chinese ku; and the Mohawk shayadak may be de- 
composed into three simpler elements, whose primitives we see in the Malay 
sa, the Hungarian ed, and the Burma ak. 

The Koluschi used the words tek and klejek to express this numeral. 
These seem to be combinations of three, more elementary, sounds that were 
used for it. The jek and the ek are still retained in Persian; the ἐξ is that 
term which the Irish and Basque exhibit in their des and /eim, and the pre- 
ceding k appears in the ka, Persian, and ke, Irish, as the ¢ is found in the 
ἐξ of Burma. Hence klejek and tlek seem to be each compounded by 
huddling together three synonimous and simpler sounds. 

In the keann, Irish, we have the Irish ke, and the Saxon an, united. 

The Chinese kong, for one, seems a combination of their other term kz, 
and of that word which we still find in the Gaelic aong. 

In the minecotamano of Florida we have the elements that appear in the 
Armenian min at the beginning and end, and the cotte of the Sankikani, an 
American tribe. 

The inek of the African Shiho may be resolved into a composition from 
the en and ek of the nations already mentioned. 

The Sowaiel of Africa use for one the trisyllable word che-mo-je. This 
may be traced to-the sounds that appear in the ke, Irish, or ce, Mexican, 
the moo in the Siamese, and the ju of the Osseti, or the jaz of the Affghan. 
It seems these three more primitive sounds united into a compound che- 
mo-7e. 

The kalen of Mandingo in Africa, is an obvious composition of ka in 
Persian, and Her in Basque. 

Of the balaingue of New Caledonia, the anterior elements appear in the 
bat and lain of the Basque, and in the Hottentot gue. The last two syllables 
are also united in the ngue of the Sereres of Africa. 

The ante of the Arkiki in Africa, may be remarked, not only for being 
resolvable into the primeval sounds that appear in the ez of several people, 
and the dt of Burma, or the tiii of Owyhee; but as giving us perhaps the 
original of the Latin words ante and antea, betore. 

The katka, of the Kukis of India, seems to be from the chad, Hebrew; 
ka, Persian. 
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The tnni-ke of the Danakil in Africa, may be referred to the term which 
exists in the innen of Kamschatka, the uni of the Isle de Savu, and the eenye 
of the Kaffer, and the onnee of Malabar; and in the ke of the Irish, and ka 
of the Persian. 

The oonchela of the African Briqua is resolvable into the n sounds already 
noticed, and in the oona of Malabar; the ke, Irish, and the ὦ of Agow. | 

The yean of the Shilhas, in Africa, shows the Chinese ye, and the Saxon 
an, as the ewan οὗ Showiah, in that country, exhibit the Zend evo, and the 
Saxon an. 

The Abyssinian engal seems the en of Hebrew and Greek, and the He- 
brew chad. 

The ouaou-nacque of New Caledonia is a manifest compound, and leads 
us to the ouai of Egypt, and the nege of the Kalmuck, or the negut of Chip- 
peway, and to the still earlier elements that appear in the nak of Mexico, 
and the que of the Hottentot. The Egyptian, Mexican, and Hottentot 
terms combined would give ouai-nah-que, which seems to identify them- 
selves with the New Caledonian ouaou-nacque. 

The sumpata hajit, by which some of the North American Indians desig- 
nate their first numeral, is as evidently a compound character, but I have 
not yet satisfied myself of its elementary derivation. 7 

The elements of the soguo of the Cherakees are in the sa of the Malay, 
and in the Hottentot que. 

So are those of the South Canada segada in the Malay sa, the Foulah 
go, and in the doof Kejang. ‘These would make sa-go-do a combination of 
three words, each expressing the same thing. 

The pin-ne-cho-me-tur, which Vater mentions to be used by some Indians 
of North America to express one, is manifestly a compound of several 
words, and may be referred to primitives in the pm of Bullom, the East 
Indian za, the New Zealand co, the Siamese moo, or the Greek mia, and 
the éa or taha which prevails in the South Sea Islands. These, united, would 
be pin-na-co-moo-ta. 

The ametou of other Indians we may trace to the amau of Siam, and the 
ta just mentioned. 

So the es-to-un of others, to the Greek εἰς, the fa, and the uni, uno, or 
unus before noticed. 

The adowjack of Norton Sound is as easy to be decombined; adad, As- 
syrian, or akadu, Ethiopian; or ‘ more elementary’ the ed of Hungary, and 
the do of Rejang; and the jek of Persia, the Pehlvi, and the Curdish. 
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’ It is not necessary to burthen this paper with a decomposition of all the — 
compound words which the languages of mankind, so oddly diversified and 
put together by the most capricious processes, or by unaccountable acci- 
dents, have used to express the number one. These are brought forward 
only as.instances of the principles that the words of more than one syllable 
are compounded from preceding elements, and that we have indications what 
these preceding elements were in finding analogous terms or sounds still sub- 
sisting for the same numeral in some of our known languages. It will not be 
supposed that I adduce these more elementary terms as those which the com- 
pounding nations borrowed from those whom we can now trace to have used 
the simpler sounds. This would be mistaking my meaning. These simpler 
sounds are cited from these still existing languages only as satisfactory evidence, 
that such elementary terms were used anciently in the world to express the 
first numeral. But which nation used them at the time the compound was 
made, or from which people the tribe that made the compound took them, 
I do not pretend to decide, and should commit a palpable absurdity if I 
attempted to assert. It is the general facts only that such preceding ele- 
ments did exist among mankind, and were compounded from them into more 
complicated expressions, that this paper aims to establish. 

Having suggested this. principle of combination, by most nations, of words 
already used for the first numeral to signify it in the conjomed shape, without 
any addition of value, and having mentioned these few illustrations, it nay 
be right, to avoid prolixity, to close this letter with a list of the other terms 
which have been applied in various parts of the world to express the number 
one. The student will be most gratified by decomposing them himself into 
the simpler terms by the exercise of his own thought and research. 


Chit Sumatra Taken Chaldee 
Cheed China Tejueg Cochimi 
Tchine Jesso Attick Wottack 
Waete Mordwini . Ottick Permian 
Vihhet Pun. Malthese Attachon Aleut. Isles 
Vechet Old Malthese Atakan Ibid. 

᾿ς Wahud Arabic Uttegar Amer. Indian 
Quachal Pun. Malthese Tagatak Aleutian 
Wagi-aing New Caledonia Tokescum Amer. Ind. 
Taki Le Maire Ataschek Tschutsi 
Taci Cocos Isle Attouick Oonalaska 


Tika . New Guinea Attowseuk = Esquimaux 
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Attouset Esquimaux Taradac . Oonalaska 
Attause Greenland Grec Samojeds 
A ttousek Ibid. Gree Ibid. 
Attuteschik Kadjaks -- 
Ditto Tchugazi Tsikai Malicolo 
Adowjak Norfolk Sound Kuisa Arintzi, Siber. 
Uttegar Sussee Indians Dechyk Tangutz 

_— Chuodsche Kam., Sib. 
Airj Persian Sjognats Japan 
Irken Yukagir Sto Thid. 
Arai Taitien Stozee Ibid. 
Arahay Ibid. Stieenap Insu, near Japan 
Eraike Madagascar Sahuac Nootka 
Vahhara Arab. Tsawak Ibid. 
Varianque Angola Sorwok Ibid. 
Y arianque Ibid. Soquo Cherokee 
Marianque Ibid. the first Sembooa Neass. 
Arti Mingrelia — 
Erti Georgian Asthienach Kadiack 
Erti Kartel Ditto Cook’s River. 
Arsi Persian — 
Ridi Isle de Tanna Fein Trish 
Radoo Maploo Fitotcu Japanese 


It is submitted to the judgment of the inquiring philologer, whether many 
of these words which have been thus classed together according to their 
apparent similarity of sound, as well as their prevailing consonancies -would 
allow, are not the compounds of some of. the simpler terms that other 
nations have used for this same numeral. 

Can it be supposed that all the resembling words are accidental similari- 
ties ?. and if not, their consonancies indicate affinities, connections, and deriva- 
tions, which, in several of these nations, have not hitherto been suspected. 

1 have to apologize for calling your attention to so dry a subject; but as a 
derivative classification of the numerals, and an indication of their primary 
elements may not have hitherto been attempted, this imperfect essay, on a 
subject so difficult, will perhaps meet with the indulgence of the Society, if 
the Council should think it not unfit to be laid before them. 

I have the honor to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient Servant, 
32, Red Lion Square. SHARON TURNER. 
18th. October, 1823. 
The Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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III. On the Elementary and Compound Terms, and their Classifications and 
* Affinities for the Numeral Two. 


Read December 17th 1823, and January 7th 1824. 


REVEREND Sir, 


In pursuing the consideration of the numerals, under the views sug- 
gested in my preceding letter; the terms used by different nations to express 
the number Two, come next to our attention. 

The simplest formation of this would be to unite two words, each express- 
ive of the first numeral ; as two is the amount of one and one added toge- 
ther. This seems to have been done by the Chinese. Y is one, in their 
language, and so is the vowel e; and their term for two, is ye. 

A similar process seems to have taken place in one of the Persian words 
for two, which is jiow. Here are two syllables: united, 7 and au. Does 
each of these express the first number? I have not observed such words in 
Persian ; but we may trace them in other languages, which is one of the 
curious circumstances that seem to attend the formation of the numeral 
words. The simpler elements of the longer words may be found in other 
languages. In the present instance, jau is the Affghan for one, and oua is 
an Egyptian term for it. These two words, jau and oua, seem to show us 
that the Persian ji-ou is a combination of two similar terms. 

Other indications appear in several languages that the words to compose 
the dual number have been thus composed. The term in Finland for two is 
kazx ; but the Finland word for one, is yr. Therefore we may, not unwarrant- 
ably, suppose that the first part of the dual kar has been formed from a 
syllable, beginning with a k, that expresses one... We find such a syllable 
in the Persian ka. Can it be a mere fancy, that the Finland kar has been 
formed by a combination of ka and yr? | 

An analogous instance may be taken from the Casan language. Among 
this Tartar nation, the word for two is Kechtet; but their term for one is 
ichtet. Were also the addition of the first numeral ka, which the Persians 
have retained, has composed the Casan two. Kechtet may be deemed a 
compound from ka and ichiet. 
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A similar combination may be remarked in the Lapland language. In that, 
quekt expresses two; but its term for one is akt. If we inquire whether, 
among any people, the first syllable gue is used for the first number, we 
find it among the Hottentots; with them gue is one, and is probably only a 
varied sound of the Persian ka, the Irish ke, and the Chinese cu. Quekt 
may be therefore assumed to be a compound of que and ak. 

In the African state of Darunga we find emlirr employed to signify two ; 
but in Mantchou Tartary emu is one, and in Turkey Jirr is one. Is it not 
reasonable to infer that embirr is composed of two such words as those 
retained in the Turkish and Mantchou ? 

In Siberia, two is expressed by side and tsida; but ssi is Circassian for 
one, as do isso in Redang. Side, on the preceding reasoning, looks like a 
compound from two such words as ssi and do. 

Techini in Mohawk, and tekkeny in Iroquois, signify two. Now we 
find, that, in the straights of Le Maire, taki is used for one, and na in the 
East India dialects. Noo, in Sumatra, and nah, in the Mexican, also stand 
for the first number. Does not tekkeny seem to be a compound word, for 
the dual number, from two others, like éakt and na, each expressing one? 

This fact, that the primitive elements of the numeral words, in some lan- 
guages, may be traced in other distant nations, I do not mention as proving 
that they were derived from these nations ; but it shows, that the compound 
word was originally made up from these simpler terms, whatever place or 
people it was that first used them. 

Many words of one language may be traced in others, without that 
one language having been derived from the other, and without borrowing . 
the similar terms from each other; and yet, the similarity does not seem 
to be a mere accident ; and a comparison of the substantive verb in the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin languages, confirms the supposition. 

It was mentioned in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, in the chapter on 
their language, that the Latin substantive verb was, in its deflections, com- 
pounded of fragments of several words,—thus : 


Sum 
Sumus 
Sunt 


are not the cpnjugations of the word which has furnished the es, est, estis, 

and esse. Fui, fuit, and fuimus, are obviously taken from a still different 

word ; and eram, ero, eris, erit, have clearly originated from another. Thus 
E 
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we perceive, that four more primitive words, which appear in sum, es, fui, 
and ero, have been used to make up the deflections of this Latin verb. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, we find the same verb in a composite state. Kom, 
eart, ys, synd, wos, beo, beon and weran, are fragments orignating elsewhere, 
and, from various events, at last brought together to make up this verb. If 
the principle stated in these letters be true of the numerals, it will be verified 
in this verb. Now we find the Saxon com in the Greek εἰμι, and the Gothic 
im: their ys and the Latin es in the Greek ag. The Saxon synd is visible 
in the Latin sunt. The deon and deo are in the Welsh bu. The Latin est 
has its relative in the Gothic ist: while the Gothic sigau, ‘ I will be,’ is in 
neither. But this looks like a compound word, of which one of the originals, 
$i, we see in that, from which the Latin sm has been taken. The wes of 
the Saxon, and was of the Gothic, is that word from which their infinitives, 
wesan and wisan, have proceeded ; and which, with the original of the Latin 
eram and ero, may be also traced elsewhere. It may be therefore considered 
as a fact, that the simple originals of many words, in any one language, if 
not found in that, may be traced in some others: not that the one language 
has, altogether, or at all, been derived from the other; but that these re- 
sembling words, if not taken from each other, have occurred to them from 
some primeval source; and are not mere accidental similarities. 

The Latin fuero, ‘I shall have been,’ is also a good instance of the un- 
questionable composition of longer words, from the combination and com- 
bined meaning of two szmpler and shorter ones. Fuero, ‘1 shall have been,’ is 
made up of fui, ‘ I have been,’ and ero, ‘ I shall be.’ 

Hence we may be justified in regarding the numerals of more than one 
syllable as compounds of more elementary ones; although we can only 
find these elements in some other, and often very remote, languages. On 
these grounds, the following instances of the composition of some of the 
words for the first number may not be considered as a mere effusion of the 
fancy. The specimens to illustrate the principle, are taken at random ; as I 
have neither leisure nor health to make at present an elaborate treatise on the 
subject. 

Can we observe so Jong a word to express the number one, as the num- 
pata-hajit of some of the Indians of North America, without supposing that 
it must be a compound term? But if so, where shall we find its composing 
elements? We have not these actually in our knowledge, in this same lan- 
guage; but may we not discern them elsewhere? The first syllable, num, 
leads us to recollect that in Mexico, na, and in Siam, emu, both mean one ; 
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and, therefore, num may be compounded of ma and emu. The second 
syllable, pata, leads us to recollect that in the Basque, bata expressed one ; 
and the last syllable, Aajit, resembles the huchet of the Punico-Malthese. 
These terms are not adduced as the precise elements of which the uncouth 
American word has been compounded; but they may be considered as 
good evidence to show, that some analogous, simpler words have somewhere 
existed, which have been associated in num-pata-hajit. 

In Angola, the number one is expressed by variangue. This African 
term looks also like a cémpound of three simpler elements, in its syllables 
vari, un, que. But the vari resembles the vahara, which is the Arabic for 
one: we have the an, in the similar term, an, which the Jaloofs use, and 
which is also the Anglo-Saxon for the same number; and the gue is the 
Hottentot for it. Is it a mere stretch of the imagination to say, that vari- 
an-que has been made up from the vahara, an, and gue, of the Arabs, 
Jaloofs, and Hottentots, or from analogous words, which have descended to 
these nations? 

In Queen Charlotte’s Sound, on the north-western coast of America, sa- 
on-chon is the word for the first numeral. May we not trace the related 
elements in the sa, which has been preserved by the Malays, and in Der- 
bent; in the Gaelic, aon, and in the chanda, which is the Basque for one, 
or in the chingea of Lagoa Bay ? 

So the wagi-aing, of New Caledonia, may be deemed a compound; and 
the simpler elements are indicated in the wogul of New South Wales, and 
the aong of the Gaelic. 

These facts and correspondencies seem to show, that the words for the 
first numeral, of more than one syllable, have been constructed of simpler 
terms, also implying it; although the compounding does not, in these cases, 
increase the value of the denomination—as it does in those which have been 
united to form the dual number. 

That the same original sound should be used to express the first numeral, 
by nations so different and distant, and apparently so unrelated, as the East 
Indian nations, the Persians, Hebrews, and Burmas are, compared with Ire- 
land, Lapland, Finland, Peru, Hungary, Siberia, Japan, the Spanish Basques, 
and the Mantchou Tartars, is a remarkable, and cannot have been a casual 
circumstance ; and yet this has been the case with the terms formed to ex- 
press the number one, with the consonant K. The extensive application of 
the sound, marked by the consonant N, both in its elementary and in its 
compounds, to express the same number, one, by so many nations of the old 
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world, as well as by several in modern Europe, in the East Indies, Asia, and 
Africa, is also a circumstance that deserves our attention. These facts seenr 
to point to some very early ancestral affinity. 

In considering the words used by the different people of the East to ex- 
press the number éwo, the same observations occur to us with augmented 
force; and, especially, in the very extensive use of the term for it, familiar- 
ized to us in the Greek and Latin languages, in their well-known duo. 1 


have collected the following list from various quarters of the globe: 


Du Pehlvi Do Irish 

Due Zend Deux French 

Avo Greek Dous Portuguese 
Duo Latin Duwas Persian 

Doo Hindostan Dos Spanish 

Du ib. Dua Sclavonic 

Du Persian Do Chaldee 

Doo Burmas Do Hindostan 
Doo Rooinga Dio Coptic 

Dua Acheen Dho Bengal 

Dua Malay Dua Isle de Prince 
Dua Poggy Islands Ddu Curdish 

Duah ib. Ddhu Brachmanica. 
Dua Affghan Due Tamula 

Due Zingaree or Gipsey Duo Batta 

Dou Pehlvi Dooy Rejang 

Doui Isle de Waigou Dou New Caledonia 
Doue Zend Diwi Livonia 

Déba New Zealand Dwu Pushtoo 
Déoa Macassar Dwi Lithuania 
Déoe Madagascar Dwe Irish 

Daua Magindano Dwy Welsh 

Duwa Ossi on Caucasus Due Italian 

Due ib. Duo Malay 

Dwa Polish Doua Marahtta 
Dva Russian Do Padtanica 
Dwa Bohemian Edoi Betoi S. Am. 
Dwa Malacca Idu Sanscrit 
Dwau Sanacrit Didi Phellata, Africa 
Daw Welsh Didy Foulahs, ib. 
Deau Cornish Deeddee Foulah 

Da Gaelic Dadiguer (Second) Zend. 
De Burmas 
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The same sound forms also the first syllable in these apparently com- 
pounded words for this number : 


Dujum Dachnica, Africa . Dusra Hindostan 
Dach Sereres, ib. Deddie Foulahs 
Dekai Ceylon De-il Irish. 


The following words, in which K is the leading sound, are used for the 
number éwo, in the languages annexed to them: 


Ca Yucatan Cowght Lapps 

Kou Derbent on Caucasus Cofftey Lapps 

Kee-doe East India dialects Cappadai New Caledonia 
Oca Tarahuamar, Mid. Am. Kams Hottentot 

Yke Villele, S. Am. Kamse ib. 

Occo Galebes, Cayenne K’ham ib. 

Ouecow ib. K’kams ib. 

Hokkoke Creeks Kammni ib. 

Hokkole Muskohge T’koam ib. 

Ukkeer Sussee Ind. T’kuh Bosjemans 
Ekee Turkish Ket Hungarian 

Tki ib. Kett Ostiacks or Irtish 
Ikke Jakutts, Sib. Kutt Circassian 

Icki ib. Kitta Siberia 

Icke Siberian Tartars Kittu Wogluwitzi, ib. 
Exco St. Barbara, N. Am. Ketto Hungarian Tzeklers 
Yeki Casan Kafita Morduini 

Ycki ib. Cappel Yucatan 

Kek Permin Corad Irish 

Kyk Woottacks Karou Isle Tauna 
Kookaba Feloops Keren Arabic 

Kas Kubatchim near Derbent Kil-le-le Tigre, Africa 
Kax Finland Kyly Ethiopic 

Kax Livonia Kille Arkiki, Africa 
Kam Hottentot Cole Kongo 

Keeht Casan Keile (a couple) Irish 

Kechtet ib. Kin Arintzi, Sib. 
Hudtheir American Indians Kine ib. 

Ukkeir Isle near California Kine Siberia. 


The following seem also to have some congruity of sound with the above ; 
but I place them separately, to avoid mistake : 


Giwa Comucki in Dagestan Gie Siam 
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We may class the ensuing words together under T: 


Ghee 
Giuque 
Giggu 
Jig 
Goquo 
Gowec 
Guoca 


Toy 
Twee 


Toogalo 


‘Ttoata 


Itobata 
Tabo 


Tabou-checke 


Tabre 


Taapooh 


Topou 
Tech 
Tejech 
Tuck 
Tat 
Tatsee 
Tatsee 
Outis 
Tean 
Ting 
Teni 
Teni 
Tani 
Tne 
Tnei 
Tnein 
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Chinese 

New Caledonia 
Avani 

Turkish 
Cochimi, N. A. 
ib. Laymones 
Tarahuamara 


Japan 

Gothic 

Saxon 

Swedish 
Circassian 
Mohawk 

Kurile 

Insu near Japan 
Danish 
Totonaca 
Dutch 
Chikkesah 
Mbaya, ὃ. Am. 
ib. 

Souriquois 
Micmac, N. Am, 
Cherakee 
Micmac 

ib. 

Kolusche 

ib. 

ib. 

Louchou 

ib. 

Japan 

Achestle, N. Am. 
Irish 

Bullom 
Hebrew 

Huron 

Arabic 

Old Punico- Malthese 
ib. 

Modern ib. 


Quekt 


Quekte . 


Gar 
Gnare 
Gniart 
Gnee 
Gni 


Tuin 
Tenty 
Tem 
Tenam 
Tainop 
Timeauo 
Thenat 
Akkla 
Atla 
Atlah4é 
Atlcha 
Athlac 
Tahre 
Theirh 
Terk 
Terg 
Terg 
Teirk 
Tage 
Theirrh 
Taike 
Tech 
Taike 
Taasch 
Taiha 
Taheh 
Techa 
Tycha 
Toku 
Taasch 
Toogalo 
Tigul 
Tigal 
Tekkeny 


Lapland 

ib. 

Zamuca, S. A. 
Verdun Bay, Africa 
Niger 

Louchou 

Thibet. 


Chaldee 

Wanats 

Hottentot 

Hebrew 

Lule, S. Am. 

Snese Hottentots 
Berber 

Nootka 

ib. 

Kadjack 

Tchugazzi 

King George’s Sound 
Cherokee 

Port Francois 
Norfolk Sound 

ib. 

Tchitkitaner 

ib. 

Jayos, Oronoco 

Port de Francois 
Fifty-eight degrees 
Koluschi 

Portlock Bay 

ib. 

Prince William Sound 
Koluschi 
Kinai, N. Am. 
ib. 

Circassian 
Norfolk Sound 
Chactaw 
Eskimaux 

ib. 

Iroquois 


Techini 

Tgii (Second) 
Tiggeni 
Tiggene 
Teggeneh 
Tiquena 
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Mohawk & Oneyda 
Siam 

New Belgium, Am. 
Mohawk 

ib. 

Troquois 


Tigueni 
Tignem 
Tigneni 
Tiggene 
Tjaatte 
Toppa 
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South Canada 


Hochelagi, N. A. 
Ancient Canada 
Mync-kussar, ib. 
Ugaljachmutz, ib. 
Virginia. 


Another set of related words will appear in these commencing with B: 


Beeyou 

Biu 

Biju 

Bai . 


Camaucons, Africa 


Basque 


ib. 
ib. 


ib. 
Zend 


Mokko, Africa 
Pegu 

Mobba, Africa 
Cashna 

Afnu, Africa 
Kashne, ib. 


Annanitica 


Abolam 


᾿ 


Abolam 


Aiba 
Biama 
Biama 
Besch 
Abien 


Abiennou 
Bis (twice) 


Bet 
Bbeta 


Betun (both) 


Baberi 
Bouri 


Abo, Africa 
Karabau 

Norton Sound 
Arawacken, 8. Am. 
Karaib Ins. 

Zend 

Fetu, Africa 
Gold Coast 

Latin 

Trish 

Cayubaba, S. Am. 
Zend 

Beetjuanas 
Caribbs. | 


Compounds of this sound with others, appear in the following words: 


Beghe 
Bagh 
Bouri 
Embirr 
Boola 
Bauli 
Boula 


Zend 

Pehlvi 

Caribbee 

Darunga 

New South Wales 
Wawn, Africa 

Van Diemen’s Land 


Belle 
Bidur 


Binnaca 


Biama 


Bimeti 


Babini 


Tagazze Shamgalla, Af. 
Basque 

ib. 

Caribbee 

ib. 

Caffraria. 


We may not unreasonably class together the following : 


Chinese 


Ul 
Alag 
Oulach 
Alac 
Alcha 


Mantchou 

Aleutian 
Ecclemachs, N. Am. 
Oonalaska 

Kadjaks 
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Alluk 
Olooa 
Alhoua 
Ulhag 
Oualou 
Ultis 
Hualpoa 
Wali 
Naloob 
Malogh 
Malok 
Mattok 
Magiuna 
Malgok 
Malguch 
- Li 


Many words, for the second number are 
initial, medial, or final : 


Anee 
Ennu 
Yne 
Iniguata 
Nic 
Nichou 
Neeka 
Neeka 
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Aleutian 
Malacca 

Isle Hohau 
Eslen, New California 
New Caledonia 
Russian 

Cora 

Kongo 
Abyssinia 
Kadiak 

ib. 

ib. 

Greenland 
Tchutzi 

ib. 

Mantchou 


Tanguts 

Do. 

Japonese 

Kong, China 
Louchoo 

Thibet 

1b. 

China 

ib. 

Barma 

Arintzi, Sib. 
Siam 

Moitay near Siam 
Amina, Africa 
Siberia 

Mbaya, S. Am. 
The Etchemiens 
New Canada 
Bengal 

Kookies 


Lian 
Lianga 
Illee 
Lati 
Lan 
Leam 
Lamma 
Lumma 
Lummeh 
Lebba 
Loa 
Loua 
Loua 
Lolaye 
Lorou 


Mantchou 

ib. 

Kasseutl, Africa 
Ugaljachmutz, N. A. 
Chinese 

Do. 

Shiho, Africa 
Galla 

Danakil, Africa 
Somauli, ib. 
Solomon’s Isle 
Cocos Isle 
Straights Le Maire 
Mongu 

Java. 


formed with the letter N, either 


Nung 


Nunperree 
Noeni 

On 

Ontetl 
Ontlamantle 
Anszeh 
Endee 
Enkee 
Antachlon 
Ennu 
Eenjo 
Noalee 
Aniassen 
Nadaa 
Needoe 
Yn 

Yne 

Nie 


Sumatra 
Woccons, N. Am. 
Yarura, 5. Am. 
Mexican 

ib. 

ib. 

Affadah, Africa 
Bournou 

ib. 

Yukagr 

Tambi, Africa 
Akraisch, ib. 
Tembu, ib. 
Kanga, ib. 
Tongusi 

Play Siam 
Kamacintzi 

ib. 

ib. 


Compounds of this primitive element appear in these words : 


Neeka 


Kooka Indians 


Niack 


Kamchatka 
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Neeka Kooka Indians Niassa Delaware 

Niack Kamchatka Nisha - ib. 

Niack Koreiks Nesha ib. 

Nuekh Koriac Nishanu Shawanese 

Nige Algonquin Neeshwie ib. 

Nich Estechemins Nes Fall Indians 
Nichu North Canada Neece ib. 

Naghur Chippeway Nees New England 
Needoe East Indies Nissa New Sweden 
Ninin Japan N yase Sankikani, N. Am. 
Naiu-chamima Florida ‘Nesuog Natichs, ib. 
Neanan Andaman Islands Ne-shu Nehethwa, ib. 
Nomb , Stone Indians Neeshou Skoffie 

Nomb Assinepohehu, N. Am, Nishoish North America 
Numpa Nadowissich, ib. Neeheesh Skoffie, ib. 
Noumpaou ib. Neshin-neech Piankashaw, ib. 
Noumpte Finns Neshiu-nauh §§ Pampticough, ib. 
Noumpte Lapps Nichoue Miami 

Ninting Bullom, Africa Neshway ib. | 

Ningh Virginia | Nichou New Canada 
Ninch Algonquin Nich Estechemins 
Niunch Chippeway Nercakh Tchouti 

Neesh ib. Narto Blockfoot Indians 
Nisheu Knistenaux Narto-kescum American Indians 
Neesee Natik Nar-tokes-cum Schwartzfussige Indians 
Neesse New England Necte Tuscaroras 

Neesse Narraganset Nutna Kinai. 


We have also the following terms for this dual numeral : 


w 


Sni Hebrew Snta . Egyptian 
Snau Egyptian Stonck Queen Charlotte’s Sound 
Snauo — ib. Isnetan Arabic 

Isnan Arabic Isnetani Turkish 

Asnan ib. Snim Hebrew _ 

Isnani Turkish Snet Breber and Shilli 
Tzinaa Tarasca Sanui Abyssinia. 


in the next that I shall enumerate, the S takes the lead. 


Si Kisti on Caucasus So Siamese 

Kasi China Zwey German 

Xi ib. . Sin Berber, Africa 
Dai Siam Seen Shilha, ib. 
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Seen 
Sang 
Sowng 
Song 
Sung 
Senaim 
Sam 
Samh-’ 
Sembini 
Zimbeenie 
Sole 
Soli 
Severey 
Soro 
Serou 
Schey 
Szab 
Czivo 
Shoee 
Tchouo 
Shiri 


In many words, 


initial in 
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- Showiah 


Siamese 

Do. 

T’hai 

Gien, Africa 
Hebrew 

Kong Chinese 
Irish 

Koossa, Africa 
Caffers 

Congo 

Camba, Africa 
Lagoa Bay, Africa 
Isles de Waigou Ὁ 
Pappua 

Zaschaf 

Begirma, Africa 
Tongusi 
Circassian 
Mantchou: 


Mingrelia 


to express the number ¢wo, the letter R prevails. It is 


Madagascar 
New Guinea 
Otaheite 


_ New Zealand 
Lampoon in Sumatra 


Madagascar 
ib. 
ib, 


Secge 
Sickaba — 
Stat 
Statze 
Setim 
Sitti 
Side 
Schidee 
Tzidai 
Tzyd 
Tzida 
Dziun 
Tzu 


Tzuppu 
Tzab 


_ ¥scay 


Yecay 
Yoscan 
Iscai 

Ishcai 


Roro 
Roua 
Rooe 
Ring 
Rung 
Rendu 
Rundoa 
Rundoo 


The R is medial in 


Angola 
ib. 


— Yalooffs 


Malicofo 
Loango 
Georgian 
Pelew Islands 
New Caledonia 


Arlaik 
Marluk 
Ardlek 
Madleroke 
Aroua 
Eroua 
Erooa 
Earna 


Mingrelia ἡ 


᾿ Feloops 


Japan 

ib. 
Hebrew 
Samojeds 
ib. 
Ostiaks 
ib. 

ib. 
Kanskoi, ib. 
Tongusi 
Kurili 
ib. 


Huasteca, Mid. Am. 


Inca dialect 
Quichua 
Peru 
Quichua 
ib. 


Java 


Isle de Pasques 


Savie 
Timmanee 
ib. 
Malabar 
ib. 
Telenga. 


Greenland 
ib. 
Eskimaux 
ib. 

Tait 

ib. 

Affach 
Owyhee. 
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It is final in 


Ur Chinese Yor Arabic 
Yar Jalofis Yar Goldberry Bay, Africa. 


Some of the words may be classed under M. 


. Briqua, Africa 


Om Mexican ᾿ς Maberi 

Ome ib. Mabbere Sowaiel, ib. 
Omoine ib. Miennu Akkim, ib. 
Omolotl ib. Mocoi Guarani 
Ompantle ib, Mocoi Brazil 

Emmo Akripon, Africa Mocoj ib. 

Embirr Darrunga, Africa Mocucin ib. 

Ambauda Dizzela, Africa Mokuelug ib. 

Ma Calbra Mucuica Omaguish, 8S. A. 
Meere Mandongo '  Mitia Sapebocona, S. A. 
Mabini Koossa, Africa 


The following terms for the same number two, have a visible connection 
of sound : : 


Au Darfuz Ou Interior Africa 
Ha Louchoo Eoua Amsterdam Island 
Haa Nicobar Ewee Watje, Africa 
Aoue Widah, Africa Aoua Marqueses Isle 
Auwi Papaa, ib. ‘Yoho Othomi 

Hui . Anam Yooho ib. 

Hai Cochin Oequo Caraibs 

Ooca Tonga Quecou ib. 

Houa Friendly Isles Va muchi ari Angola 

Houah W ashitah Houa dou New Caledonia 
Ahua Nukahis Avanume Maipurish, 5. Am. 
Hueet Burmas 


There are a few with the consonant P: 


Paya Aymara, S. A. Apina Mossa, S. Am. 

Pi Persian Poquah Popayen and Darien 
Po Mexican . Palmee Koloun near Siam 
Eppo Araucana Palmee Kolom 

Epu Chili Peylee Briqua, Africa 

Epu Moluche Pida Schilluk, Africa 


Epu Peru Prung Timmanee. 
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A few may be classed under W: 


Way Chinese Wau-ee-hotts American Indians 
Warth ' American Indians ~Wachani Kiriri, S. Am. 


These seem to resemble each other: 


Chour Kalmuck Choyor Kalmuck 
Chor ib. Koir Burah 
Chojur ib. Djiour Tangut. 


The other terms for this second numeral that have occurred to me, are: 


Filla Jallonkas Fillo Serawollies, Africa 
Foola Mandingo Boule Van Diemen’s * 
Fula ib. Boola New South Wales 
Foola River Gambia Yoo-bloo-re Ὁ. 

Felaa Sokko, Africa Fidding Jallonkas 

Fula The Foolahs Firing . Soorog. 


In classing the terms for these two numerals as I have done, it is not 
meant to be asserted that they have all an actual affinity with each other. 
Many seem to have an indisputable relationship. But, as it is impossible 
to discriminate these correctly from the rest, I have put those which 
appeared to have the nearest resemblances together, and I wish to leave 
it to every one’s individual judgment, to determine how far it is probable, 
that they have been taken from, or formed upon each other. But, whatever 
be the truth as to any particular instances, there appears to be enough simili- 
tude on the whole, to show that all languages exhibit some tokens of an ancient 
general consanguinity of origin; and that no other supposition so well suits 
the indications of relationship, which al display amid much diversity, that 
may be otherwise accounted for. 


I have the honor to remain, Rev. Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient Servant, 
32, Red Lion Square. SHARON TURNER. 
6th November, 1823. 


| ‘The Rev. R. Cattermole, 
_ Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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IV. Letter on the Terms used by different nations to express ‘ Mother.’ 


Read May Sth, 1824. 


REVEREND Sir, 


In my preceding letters, on the first and second numerals, it was en- 
deavoured, by arranging them in a new classification, to show, that the 
words which various nations have used to express them, were either simple 
sounds of one syllable, or compound terms resolvable frequently into these 
simpler elements, and most probably always made from them; but a more 
important object was to evince, that both the elementary and the composite 
sounds have resemblances and connected analogies, which, although used 
by nations that were strangers to each other, were too numerous to have 
been accidental, and which lead the mind to inquire into the circumstances 
which can have occasioned the philological phenomenon. 

Pausing at this part of my attempt, I did not, at that time, venture to 
trace the causes of the coincidencies, any farther than to intimate, that 
the languages or peoples, among whom such similarities prevailed, however 
disparted and divergent they had been or now were, must have had some 
ancient and primeval consanguinity, although neither of these nations had 
preserved any written record of a common descent, and although no tra- 
dition of such a circumstance appears any where in history, excepting in 
one familiar and venerated work. I will take the liberty of advancing one 
step onward in the present communication. 

In meditating on this dark subject—dark, because it recedes from our 
view into the remotest antiquity—it occurred to me, that if the mind were 
not pursuing an illusory idea, a casual phantom of a misty cloud, the same 
facts and the same intimation would appear as strikingly in some other 
words, as they were visible in the numerals. This impression, and the 
desire neither to mislead, nor to be misled, have induced me to interrupt 
my consideration of the numbers, for the purpose of observing whether the 
words that are used in the different languages of the world to express the 
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first, the dearest, the most universal, and the most lasting relations of life, 
Father and Mother, would be found to confirm, or to overthrow the princi- 
ples suggested in these letters. I will beg the permission of the Society, to 
lay before it the result of my investigations on this point, with such observa- 
tions as have forced themselves upon the mind while proceeding in the 
inquiry. 

We are living in an age, in which a love of truth, or an aversion to what 
is false, or a cautioning experience of former fallacies, or a critical and 
almost too severe a jealousy of the disposition to advocate, instead of in- 
vestigating, particular opinions; or perhaps some share of all these motives 
combined,—has produced such a distrust of argumentative speculations, that 
all who desire to advance knowledge, or to establish an historical truth, will 
carefully separate their facts and their authorities from their own imagina-: 
tions. Whoever seeks to impress a permanent conviction on the minds of 
others, must theorize no farther than the legitimate inferences of fair.reason- 
ing and sound judgment will warrantably carry him. All beyond will be 
but a field of battle, a pugilistic championship, lost almost as soon as won ; 
perpetually disputed, and never worth the victory. 

It is indeed, unfortunately both for writers and readers, much easier, in 
a calm moment, to point out what we ought to do than to fulfil our own 
precepts. The observation of our most eloquent moralist, that hell is paved 
with good intentions, is as true of the many Tartaruses of literature and of 
their adventurous visitants, as of that more serious one, to which he alluded. 
The mind soon becomes as fond of its own fancies as of its prattling children ; 
and no one can be the fit judge for himself, whether he oversteps the boun- 
daries of just deduction, or has kept steadily within them. 

But although we may be inefficient to protect our understandings, at all 
times, from the self-delusions of intellectual favoritism, it is quite within our 
power to keep our facts distinct and apart from our inferences. The integrity 
of mind which ought to accompany every inquirer into historical or philo- 
sophical truth, is sufficient for this purpose; and.if this be done, our facts 
will remain to be useful to others, though we ourselves may fail in giving 
them their right application. 

To contribute to this result, all the words will be first enumerated, as 
accurately as possible, which I have hitherto met with, that have been used 
to signify the maternal and paternal relationships; and without any comment. 
They will be merely arranged like those of the two numerals, according to 
their apparent consonancies and coincidencies, and beginning with the 
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simplest sounds. A faithful view of the correct facts on the subject, as they 
actually exist in the languages of the world, having been thus laid before 
the Society, we may make a few excursions from certainty into inference, 
and add the reasonings and deductions to which the facts seem to lead. The 
two parts of this letter will thus be kept quite distinct from each other. 

I have collected about three hundred and fifty-nine words which have 
been used in various parts of the world to express Mother, and from nearly 
as many languages. These three hundred and fifty-nine words are suscep- 
tible of some very striking arrangements. The great majority of them fall 
naturally within two large classes, in which the letter M is the governing 
sound of the one, and the letter N of the other. 

The attention of the Society may first be directed to that numerous class 
in which the sounds predominate, that have been most familiar to our lips, 
and most endearing to our childhood, and that are not even abandoned in 
our maturity, but with reluctance. It need not be added that I mean Ma 
and Mama. 

Anterior to examination, it would not have been thought, that these well- 
remembered and oft-repeated words have been used by so many very distant 
nations, in the exact form in which they are uttered and applied by our- 
selves. But the following catalogue will show, that the same primary 
sounds, with mere variations of the vowel, or with a difference of its position, or 
with some additional syllable, not concealing the original element, prevail in 
a great many other languages. All these will obviously display themselves 
to be the same primeval word most extensively diffused, though in many 
places modified by subsequent accidents into a diversity that yet sufficiently . 
marks the original ancestry. 


Ist Division.—The M initial. 


Ma Hindoetan Ma Mobimi, South America 
Ma Malay Mae Barma, Asia 

Ma Achin Mao Koossa, Africa 

Ma Chinese - Mau Kaffres 

Maa Pracrit Mau ’ Hindostan 

Ma Mantsechou ' Maau ' Egyptian 

Ma Tambi in Africa Ma England. 


Με Tanguht 
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This is the simplest state of this word for Mother. Jama is but the same 
sound doubled. 


Mama England Mamma Shilhi, in Africa 
Mama Peru Mim Huasteia, South Am. 
Mama Hottentot Mama Makua 

Mama Angola in Africa Mam Welsh 

Mama Quichua, South Am. Majua Greek 

Mamz Onagra, North Am. Mappa ib. 

Mama Betoi Μαμμη ib. 

Mamma Berber in Africa 


We find the same word with a mere change of the vowel in 


Me Siamese Mu Chinese 

Me T’hay Mia Akraisch 

Me . Anan in Asia Meme Mosse 

Me Othomi in America Meme Tuilhet. 
2d. The M_final. 


The same word with the vowel preceding the M appears in 


Am Pehlvi Hom Punieo-Malthese 
Am Hebrew Om Araviga 
or . Um Persian 
Em ib. Jem Mandingo in Africa. 
Om Punico-Malthese 
3d. The M medial. 


It is also with the vowel both preceding and following the m, and in its 
doubled state, in our next list. 


Emuyo Gafat, Africa 


Ama Basque in Spein 

Amea Yukagir near Siberia Ymy Ethiopian 
Ame Arintzi, ib. Umue Lule 

Ime Law in East Indies Amma Tanguht 

Ubma Kooesa in Africa Amma Ugal-jachnutzi- 
Eme Mantchou Hamma Fulier in Africa 


Umeezo 
Ymma 
Umme 


Mor 
Maaro 
Maacho 
Mache 
Mauly 


Mad 
Mad 
Mad 
Modiche 
Amider 
Mudsin 
Mader 
Meder 
Moder 
Modor 
Mediehe 
Moder 
Moder 
Maudur 
Moder 
Moder 
Modren 
Moeder 
Moeder 


. Mna 
Minna 
M inney 
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Mandara, Central Africa 
Shebasi in Africa 
Canskoi 

Louchoo 

Nootka 

Shilha 


Abyssinia 


Pushtoo 

Pracrit,- Asia 
Beetjuanas, Africa 
Russian 

Marattas 


Osseti 
Dugousch 
Persian Ὁ 
Zend 
Pehlvi 
Pekin 
Persian 
Saxon 

ib. 

ib. 

Zend 
Norwegian 
Islandic 
Hindostan 
Danish’ 
Swedish: 


‘ib. 


Flemish 
Dutch 


Ashantee 
Fantee 


᾿ Booroon 
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Amao 
Amao . 
Mahoo 
Imma 
Umehet 
Immer 
Imang 


Merenen 
Mere 
Mair | 
Ambu 


The ma is visibly the leading syllable in the following 
bring down the word to our own insular term. 


Madre 
Madre 
Mat 


Minha ᾿ 


Minzi © 
Minjing 
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Sowaiel 
Monjou 
Muckhuana 
ib. 

Araviga 
Yavi 

Batta. 


It appears combined with some other sound or word in the next catalogue, 
which may be annexed to the M initial. 


Waigiou Isles 
French 
Armenian 
Waicou Isles. 


compounds, which 


S panish 
Italian 
Russian 
Zend 
Hindustan 
Bali 
Marattas 
ib. 
Sanscrit 
ib. 

Greek 
Latin 
Gaelic 
German 
Lithuania 
English 
Sanscrit 
Irish. 


' It is manifestly in ἃ state.of composition with the class of the N words in 
the following. 


Amma 
Jallonkir 
Mebbu — 
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Miney Darfur Minji Abhripon 
Mandeil Y aloofs (all these are in Monah Delaware (both in 
Africa). America). 


I have been asked by an intelligent promoter and attached friend of this 
Society, to whom I casually mentioned the preceding analogies, if the sounds 
of AMfa and Mama may not be one of those onomatopceias, or natural sounds, 
which have resulted from the instinctive utterance or organic tendencies of 
the babe in its first vocal efforts; and which, from being an early natural 
sound of its speaking organization, may have therefore been applied by it 
to the earliest object of its attachment, and have thereby become so preva- 
lent? The question was both fair and ingenious. It deserves a satisfactory 
answer ; and as it is closely connected with the facts that relate to the human 
voice, this seems to be the proper place to inquire what is the real fact on 
this subject. | 

It does not seem correct to say, that any one sound which involves a con- 
sonant is more natural than another. All the consonants require peculiar 
movements of the organs of speech and of different organs, in order to be 
pronounced. The vowels seem to be mere expirations of the breath, and’ 
yet even they occasion some changes in the position of the interior parts of 
the mouth, that they may be made audible or be formed; and unless every 
child had the same uniform and invariable tendency to utter one sound and 
that only in its first efforts of voice, how can we suppose any natural and 
universal utterance of one simple sound more than another? No note of an 
octave of music is more natural than another. The a, the ὁ, and the c, 
are as natural as the /f, the d, and the g, and all their combinations are arti- 
ficial, or caused. Some animals are confined to particular sounds, as the 
sheep to its bleat, the duck to its quack, the peacock to its scream, and the 
cuckoo to its note, but they do not go beyond these: they can utter no 
other, and therefore these are invariable and universal to the peculiar ani- 
mals. It is not so with man: being capable of making endless combinations 
and mutations of words, he is not limited to any. No single one is peculiarly 
or exclusively natural to him; and it is this absence of any vocal tendency 
of his colloquial organs to one sound more than to another which has 
occasioned the vast diversity of his articulate language. If any set of words 
could be more natural to him than others, it would be such flowing and 
liquid ones as the Italian and .Malay ; and the most.wild, that is, the nations 
nearest to the state of mere nature, would most abound with these: and yet 
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twe of the earth's tribes who seem to be the most remote from all civiliza- 
tion, and the most under the government of mere nature,—the Eskimaux 
and the Greenlanders,—have languages that are remarkable for the harshness 
and difficulty of their vocal sounds. 

Herodotus mentions a king of Egypt who directed his attention to find 
out the first natural sound of an infant's voice, that he might thereby de- 
termine which was the most ancient nation." The two children, whom he 
caused to be brought up for two years in a lone cottage without hearing any 
language, uttered δεῖ or bekos as their earliest articulate sound. An Indian 
king is noticed by Purchas to have made a similar experiment: he very 
briefly mentions it from the Letters of the Jesuits on the Mogul Empire: he 
calls the Sovereign Melabdim Echebar, the Great Mogor, who reigned about 
the year 1600. Thirty children were brought up by his orders without in- 
struction, and guards were stationed to prevent their nurses from speaking 
to them. His absurd idea is stated to have been, that he would adopt the 
religion to which these babes should incline. The result was, as might have 
been expected, that the children never spoke at all, and the Great Mogul 
had still his religion to seek, and therefore never settled in any.” 

It is now twenty-six years ago since I tried to observe, in my own family, 
if a babe was led by nature to utter any one peculiar sound more than 
another, distinct from that tone of crying which is common to all and is the 
expression of their pain. All that could be perceived was, that the earliest 
and most used sound was that which may be expressed by the word goo. 
As the babe lay in its nurse's lap after feeding, pleased and contented, 
it seemed to amuse itself with repeatedly uttering this sound. As well as 
could be ascertained, this action was, as far as any intellectual feeling 
accompanied it, nature’s expression of its own pleasure and satisfaction in © 
the gratification it had received and was enjoying ; and, as far as concerned 
the organs that issued the word, it was the motion of the gratified throat at 
the top of the larynx and of the protruded lips, which so far operated on the 
exhaling breath as to give it the sound of goo. The feeling and effort ap- 
peared to me to be quite analogous to the purring of a cat in her happy and 
tuneful moments, but there was no peculiar use of such sounds as Ma or 
Mama. Other young paternal experimentalists must determine this point for 
themselves: they will probably find the result to differ in many cases, and 
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the difference will show: that: nature is not,.in this respect,.governeds by any 
universal rule, and therefore has no universal.tendency:to any .one articulate 
word more than to another. 

But if it could be proved, from sufficient experience,.that Ma.or Mama is 
the earliest and most general sound. which babes. use.or.apply to express 
their feelings or their. meaning, then it would follow, that no other could .be 
as early'and as general, or there would be two earliests and two most . 
generals. Hence, the moment we admit the word Ma to be of this character, 
we destroy the possibility of any different word. being.so. Those words 
which are formed with another consonant must be.referred for their origin 
to some other cause, and this remark brings me to that large class of words 
for Mother, of which the consonant N is the ruling sound. 


Ist. The N initial. 


Na - Yucatan Nehah === Wyandon, America 


Naa ib. | Nneay Acra, Africa 

Nan Totonac, S. America Nneay ' Jukram, ib. 

Na τ Sokko, Africa \ Neam - Karabe, ib. 

Nai Pappa, ib. Neamu ἦν Ibo, ἰδ. 

Nah Chippeway Nem - Kyra, ib. 

Naye Watje, Africa Ni Kanger, ib. 

Ne Ibo, ib. Noo Kukis 

Neah Wyandon, America Nohah Caiyugas, America. 


The initial N occurs with a duplicature, like mamma, in 


Nanna Pottowwanack . Nane Villele 


Nauna Pohayen, on the Isthmus Ninu Ckassi-chumuk 
of Darien Neni Araviga 

Nannaka Kadjaks ᾿ς Nenit ib. 

Naine Waigiou Isles Noeen - Senecas. 


The initial N leads the following compounds, which, are apparently the 
addition of some other syllable to.the primary: sound. 


N antli Mexican Nhje . Akraish 

Nenque Araucani Nahkhowee  Shoshat © 
Newah _ Showanno . _  Neekowouwei Skoffie 

Nooyeat _ Senecas Nikie Showanno 


Noyegh ib. . Nickea _. Piankashaws 
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* Nokas ᾿ς Natish Nitka New England 
Nekich Souriquois Nitchu Agow ᾿ 
Neekouse Penobscot — Nazch Kamschatka 
Nigah Algonkin Nadjuna Tcherk Agow 
Nigahwee Knistenaux Nada Waicums 
Nekick Canada Nesch Chine Lug. 
Njoko Koosea, Africa Neessah Miamis 
Noucou Insel Karaib Ningay Chippeway 
Nakkowee Mountanee Ningah Miamis. 


It is unpleasing to fatigue the attention of the Society by a long series of 
mere words; but the exhibition of the singular facts alluded to, and the 
right deduction of the true inferences to which they lead, depend upon the 
multiplicity of the instances adduced. It is also important, for the right 
settlement of our judgment, in the opinion we form, that we see the nature 
of the combinations into which the primitive word. has been changed by the 
causes which began and have subsequently increased the mutations. With 
this apology for what cannot be made interesting, the words for Mother, in 
which the N exists in the medial and final stations, may be thus put 
together. | | 

It is final in very few; and therefore these may be first noticed, both as 
it is single and doubled. 


N final. 
Aan Runtzien in California Anaan Aleutian Islands 
Anan Huron Aninen Huron. 
Annan Andreonowskie Island 


In this last instance, aninen, we see an actual triplicate of the primal 
sound,—a circumstance which occurs in several of the numerals without 
augmenting their meaning. 


The N medial. 
Ana Tarari _ Aine Yarura 
Anah Tuscaroras Anee Tunguisch 
Ana Kinai Anaha Kadjak 
Anaa _Akkim, Africa Ana Aleutian Islands 
Anne S zeremissi Agna Greenland 
Anya . Kalmuck Anga - Tegazze, Schamgalla 


- Annue Lule Anna Kinai 
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Anpaa New Sweden Enaa ᾿ Kassentl, in Africa 
Anna nathn Eskimaux Enna Dido, Africa 
Aunnah Delaware Ennea ib. 
Anak Sessshafti Enoe Tigre, ib. 
Anak Tchuktzchi Endentjan Argubbe, ib. 
Annak ib. Ina Maipuri, South Am. 
Annak Unalaske Inah Lampong in Sumatra 
Ananak Greenland Ine Siberia 
Aannaka Tchugazi Inna. Phellata, Africa Ὁ 
Aanaka Kadjak Indo Rejang, East Indies 
Ananak Eskimaux Indih Dungolish, Africa 
Anaga Kadjak Inga Susoo 
Anenga Barabuish Onjee Akraish, Africa 
Anomati Weeglowitzi Ondovan Huron 
Andes Hottentot Onurhat Iroquois 
Yany (my mother) Bornou, Africa Onurhat Onoondagas 
Yaanem (your mother) ib. Unina Koossa, Africa 
Eni Tungoose, Siberia Yino Adaiel, ib. 
Enney Huasa in Africa Yinna Danakel, ib. 
Enna ᾿ Fetu, ἰδ. Y negote Jakutz 
Enne Gien, ἰδ. Konuma Begharmi, Central Afr. 


On the comparison of these two great classes of the words which are 
used to express the maternal relation, we shall find that they are nearly 
equally numerous. The M class consists of one hundred and twenty-six, 
the N of one hundred and thirteen varied sounds. The one is therefore 
as general as the other; and as the infant lips cannot have two unlike uni- 
versal tendencies, we must choose between them, if we endeavour to account 
for either by any natural organic impulse or movement to a primeval sound; 
but, perhaps the recollection, that it is not the dumb and feeble infant that 
has formed the words of languages, but the full-grown, active, and agreeing 
parents; and the consideration, that all the appropriations of sounds to things 
must be such as others also choose to affix to them and understand from | 
them, and therefore must be conventional and generally assented to by 
those who hear as well as by their inventors,—will lead us to perceive that 
words have not sprung from the natural tendencies of babes, but from the 
use, invention, and labour of the mature race of man. 

The organic difference in the formation of the two sounds of M and N is 
also opposed to the supposition of natural tendencies; because, as already 
intimated, if the organs tend to pronounce M as their first vocal effort, or as 
their most general one, they cannot have the same propensity to the N. 
We place these two letters, indeed, side by side, very friendlily in our 
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alphabet; and it is a curibus fact, that the Sanscrit, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, Persian, Syrian, and their cognate languages, as well as the Greek, 
Latin, and the Gothic nations, also give them this local vicinity. This 
remarkable circumstance may be considered as one indication, that all these 
alphabets originate from the same primitive source ; for the truth 18, that the 
organic similarity of formation would place the ὁ and the p nearest to the 
M and not the N. B, P, and M are labials, but the N is not. M, B, and P 
are produced by the two lips, more or less touching the other; their dis- 
tinction seems to me, if tried, in am, ab, and ap, as well as in da, pa, and ma, 
to be that in am they are gently put together, and the breath being carried 
through the nostril, causes the sound in so issuing. In p the central part of 
the lips is pressed forcibly, while the breath is stopped in ap, or forcibly 
sent out in pa; and in ὁ, the more outer parts of the lips are drawn in and 
strongly put together: they are so nearly formed alike, that it is not very 
easy to discriminate the exact differences of their articulate formation. 

But the N belongs more properly to the neighbourhood of D, T, G, 
and L. It is produced by a gentle application of the tip of the tongue to 
that part of the palate which lies between its centre and the teeth: it is 
therefore a sound as distinct in its place of origin from the m, as ¢, d, g, or / 
are. Hence I think we may safely conclude, that if any organic tendency 
exists to have formed the M, the same tendency could not have also formed 
so different a sound as the N; but the N class for Mother is almost as 
numerous as the M, and what tended to form the M must, from their simi- 
larity, have tended to form the ὦ and p as well as the M, and the d, ¢, /, and 
g as well as the N ; that is, that nature tends to form all our alphabetical 
sounds, one as much as another, and therefore, none in preference. The 
corollary from this will be, that no such supposition accounts for such a 
general usage of the resembling sounds for Mother, which appears in so 
many languages of the world; and therefore, that the real cause of the — 
coincidences must be sought elsewhere. 

The words that remain to be added will show that several other sounds 
have also been applied to express this affectionate affinity. 

In some the vowels take the lead, as 


O Timbu Awoo ' Adampe, Africa 
To Mukach Oya | Samauli 
Ay Brazil Ae . Harrun, Africa 


Jya Yakuts Ee ib. 
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Eyoa Dizzela 
Yah Bullom “ 
Eejoes _ Coronas 


In other places the S has prevailed, as 


Si Brazil 

Si Guaranas © 

Si Gemenen near Brazil 
Ays Mahratta 

Istaah Cochnowasoes 


This seems to have been doubled in 
Sausi _ Hottentot. 


and to have been a little modified into 


Zi Tupi 
Zi Guaranas 


Tz Totonachi near Mexico 


. ἢ) 
Jeje ’ 


Istanhau 
listaah 
Ishke 
Ishkelt 
Saske 


Tzit 
Dzehe 
Cig 


Bornu' 
Tarahuama. 


Cochnowasoes 


_ Mohawk 


Choktahs 
ib. ᾿ 
Chekkas. 


Totonachi near Mexico 
Mixteca 
Brazil. 


A class of words may be formed in which the B predominates. 


Ba ᾿ Mandingo, Africa 
Bau ib. 
Be | Othomi in America 
Obe Zamuca ~ 
Bibi ᾿ Caraibs 
Tiha-nouke-bibi the Island Caraibs 
Baba — Osseti 
Baba Tchetscherush 

A few appear with the D. 
De Yaloofs 
Deyie ib. 
Dai Zigamerisch or Gipsey 
Daih Hindostan 


The F also combines some. 


Fae ᾿ The Friendly Isles and 
. Tonga 
Faibo Kurili 


Fava Japan 


Baba 
Babai 
Ebel 

Ebel - 


Tuschinisch 
Ckassi-ckumuck 


Ebel (by the three last nations but one) ~ 


Evel 
Bolesa 
Bulul 


Deton 
Addeer 
Adako 


Fafa 
Faua 
Fam 
Fedua 


Kabardini 
Galla 
Berber. 


Suaken in Africa 
Galla 
ib. 


Japan 
ib. 

Welsh 
Galla. 
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A series of other words may be also collected in which the K has been 


the originating element. 


Cua Sapibocono 
Choa Bosjemans 
Keets Micmai 
Koueets ib. 

Kekiah Miamis 


Kakeeaugh Miamis, America 


Kakoumo Mokko, Africa 
Kukkess Messisaugers, Am. 
Okasu Narragansets 
Kakess New Sweden 


Kakess-anna Delaware. 


This last specimen is.remarkable for adding to the new and rarer word 
kakess the more general word anna, which we have already shown to. be 
used for Afother in Africa and Asia, as well as North America. It is another 
instance of the unnecessary combination of two words to express but one 
and the same thing. The other words with the K are 


Oeke Kalmuck 
Okooch . Greenland 
Okukkem Mohegans 
Ulehe Kalmuck 
Gnuque Araucani 


Occiu Tamana 
Chutkech Muskoge 
Chacheech Cherokee 
Akachee ib. 


We may add to these as neighbouring sounds: 


Pakkubel Mangree, Africa 
Igan Falasha, ib. 
Iggena Agow, ib. 


Other words for Mother are 


Akli Mexican 

Achtlja ib. 

Atli ib. 

Achatli ib. 

Tatla ib. 

Tutla, as it is varied by the Koluschi, and 
Tenantzin Mexican 

Teciztli ib. 


Aggoon-noehah Oneidas 
Ragon-oohah ib. 


Agnah Greenland. 
Schuukta of the Kenai 
Tissoo Hottentots 
Tasane The Caraibs 
Saeckie Arawaches 
Late and Lichia by the Guaranis 
Ila The Andi 
Taica The Aymar and 
Greaya the Muysca. 


We have now nearly reached the end of our unharmonious catalogue of 
maternal vocables. The only others that 1 have yet observed are, 


Azia Eslen 


Atzia Ecclemans 
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Pau Kuralis 
Papai Araucana 
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Ipapa Chequito Raacho Beejuanas 
Tpaqui ib. and the visible compound of 
Ren Madagascar Reneam poindre Madagascar. 
Reovy ib. . : 


I will close the enumeration with 


Aiti Finland Eiodo M’baya 
Yaate Abipones Idik Cayub 
Yaate Mokobi Euat Amharic 
Tite Cora Yaptu Mosquito. 


A Milton may arrange a selection of the ancient deities in such melliflu- 
ous cadences, and a Homer, in the tuneful language of his Greeks, may 
combine a series of their national denominations, with such _prosodial 
euphony, as to make even mere names agreeably melodious; but no art 
can give music or interest to three hundred and sixty-two promiscuous words 
of wild and distant nations, in which fidelity, not rhythmical taste, must be 
conspicuous. I will therefore beg leave here to close my present sketch 
with the termination of what relates to the sounds used for a Mother, and 
defer the more numerous ones which have been applied to signify a Father, 
to a future part of this communication; the general remarks which have 
occurred to me on considering the whole collection may then be subjoined. 
Regretting that the subject inevitably requires so much patient attention 
with such a small compensation of amusement, 

| τ T[ have the honor to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient Servant, 
32, Red Lion Square. SHARON TURNER. 
2nd February, 1824. 


The Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Iaterature. 
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V. On the classification and affinities of the words in various languages for 
“ Father.’ 


Read May 19, 1824. 


REVEREND Sir, 


In assembling the words that express Father in the various languages 
of the world, I was struck with the fact, that these, as well as the expres- 
sions for the numerals and for Mother, were susceptible of distinct classifica- 
tions according to consonancies which seemed to impart some actual, though 
hitherto unnoticed, affinities; and as I began the examples of Mother with 
our familiar terms Ma and Mama, I will commence those of Father with 
Pa and Papa, that is, with those in which P is the leading consonant; and 
these may be arranged, like the others, into the three divisions of P initial, 
P final, and P medial. | 


P initial. 
Pa Mobimi Piaro Prakrit 
Pay Abipones Po Siam 
Pe Lule Pu Cheszi-ckumick. 


Pia Prakrit 


Papa seems to be the affectionate doubling or connected repetition of this 
primordial sound. 


Pap Rhetia in Italy Papa Tamani 

Pap. _ Huasteia in South Am. Papa Denmark 

Papa Onegra in North Am. Papa England 

Papa Bullom in Africa Pape Yaoi 

Papeh ib. Papampoa (our father) Mainas 

Pappas Syriac Pepe Kamschatka Insel Ka- 
Papa Mobimi in South Am. rage. 

Παππαε Greek 


We find the same initial sound varied by the addition of another syllable 
in the following : | 


Pab Welsh Paba Muysca 
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Paiod 
Padar 
Padar 
Padre 
Padre 
Padre 
Padere 
Padzica 
Ilarnp 
Pater 
Ipatri 
Paylom 
Paka 
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AEgyptian 
Persian 
Buckarish 
Italian 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
Persian 
Kiriri 
Greek 
Latin 
Sanscrit 
Huasteia 
Timmanee 


Pecen 
Peder 
Pederimis 
Pider 
Pere 
Pit 
Pita 
Pita 
Pita 
Pita 
Pilar 
Pilplu 


Lule 

Persian 

Crim Tartary 
Orenburg Tartars 
French 
Marashta 
Hindustanee 
Bengalee 
Sanscrit 

Bali 

Pushtoo 


Arawika. 


Of the final P with only a vowel preceding it, I have found no more 
than three specimens. | 


Op 
Op 


Vilel 
Assan 


Op 


Kotowsch. 


The P medial has also not many examples, but they are striking. 


Apa 
Appa 
Appan 


Hungarian 


Bullom in Africa 
Runtzien in California 


Apphus 


Ype 


Doric Greek 


Arintzi. 


We will next consider the very numerous class in which the consonant B 
is the governing sound, and these may be also placed im the divisions of the 
initial, final, and medial. 


Ist. The initial B. 


Baye 
Bail 


Hottentot 
Curds | 
China lug. 
Yaloofs 
ib. 


Biya (our father) Mexisch. 


This simple.sound has also been doubled, probably by an endearing repe- 


Ba Arabite 

Ba Bullom 

Ba Mandingo 
Bao Koossa 
Bao Kaffern 

Ba Achin 

Baj . Dsheeg 

tition, like Papa and Mama. 

Baba Caraibs 


Baba 


Tuscarora 


Bape 
Babi 
Baba 
Bab 
Babu 
Baba 
Baba 
Babu 
Baba 
Babbe-akoo 
Bap 
Bap 
Bapa 
Bapah 
Baba 
Baba 
Baba 
Baba 


Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 
Ab 


Aba 
Aba 
Aba 
Aba 
Aba 


Abba 
Abba 
Abba 
Abba 
Yiabbe 
Yaba 
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Malay . 
Betoisch 
Turkish 
Rhetian 

ib. 
Madagascar 
Shilhi in Africa 
Suaken, ib. 
Phellata, ib. | 
Sowaiel 
Hindustan 
Marahtta 
Rejang 
Lampong 
Kuralisch 
Udea 

Kyra 
Karatschaiisch 


Baba 
Babam 
Babma 
Bappa 
Babpa 
Baba 
Babba 
Babe 
Baba iouman 
Bapa 
Bapa 
Bebe 
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Krasnoi 
Kaufet 
Begharmi, Africa 
Malacca 

ib. 

Salwisch 

ib. 

Karaibs 

Tusel :Karaibs 
Maldives 
Molucca. 
Araviga. 


Other initial B sounds are 


Bjapp 
Bate 
Batal 


2d. The final Bs are not many. 


Hebrew 

Syriac 

Arabic 

FEthiopic ἃ Abyssinian 
Melindano 


Ab 
Ob 
Eb 
Ebe 


Arintzi 
Sujanisch 
Chaszi-ckumuck. 


3d. B medial contains a greater number. 


Gallas 
Amharic 
Jesso 
Bornou 
Teleuti 


Abo 


Ubia 
Abuya 


Kabutsch 
Greenland 
Gafet 


Yebia (our.father) Zamutesch 


Obio 


And in a more compound state. 


Ancient Greenlanders 
Chakdee 

Danakel 

Tanguht 

Adaiel 

Falashan 


Abbo 
Abboe 
Abboo 
Abbai 
Wabbe 
Dengabey 


Dido. 


Galla 
Tigre 
Abyssinia 
Somauli 
Dizzela 
Darfur 
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Abam Motoun . Aban Melinda 
Abam Kamaschen Abini Hebrew 
Abako Galla . Abuna ᾿ Arabic 
Aboga Barabrisch Abana ib. 

Abuey Hauasa in Tigre Abbahn Abyssinia 
Aboob Coronas Abat Amharic. 
Abam . Kanskoi | 


These instances from the P and B are sufficiently remarkable. My next 
shall be from a consonant which is pronounced by the action of a different 
part of the ‘organs of speech; this will be D. The P and the B are both 
labials, but the D is not made by the lips, but by the application of the tip 
of the tongue to the centre of the palate, and is that sound from which our 
own familiar Dad and Daddy are composed. 


Ist. D initial. 


Da Ingusch Dad English 
Da Tuschisch Daddy English 
Da Tschetschenez Diada Kabardinisch 
Dad Zigeunerisch and Gipsey Jad Hattiquah 
Dad Welsh | | Dede Tchetshenish 
Deda Hindostanee Dede Belekon 
Dada Shilha Dede Mukach 
Dada Thuschsi Dede Tuschisch 
Dada Mandura, Central Afr. Dudesche Kubetscha 
Dade Ethiopian Dudesche  Akrische 
Dade Ossetisch Dare Waiamish. 
2d. D medial. 

Adan — Unalaska Addathy Hochelags 
Adaut ᾿ Jakut Jade | Kabardini 
Ada , Aleutian Islands Jadeh ib. 
Adag ib. Idabapa — Cayub. 
Adak ib. 
Adel Techuwaschigh D final, and its connections. 
Adaga Kiquktok 

᾿ Adawid ib. Tod Koptic ° 
Jada Kabende Tud ib. 
Jaddeh ib. . Todi M’baya 


Wader Polabish Jodi Malay. 
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I will adduce the next catalogue from the consonant F, which is differently 
formed in the mouth from either of the preceding, being the effect of the 
upper teeth moved upon the under lip; and this will conduct us to our own 
naturalized and ancient term Father. But we may first survey it in its 
earliest primitive element, although to do so we must go to very distant 
nations: yet it seems to be sufficiently manifest, that our word Father, and 
our Anglo-Saxon Feder and Faeder are not in their simple state, but are 
composite_ words of two earlier sounds, appropriated also to express the © 
paternal relation. | 


Fa Mandingo Fape Sereres in Africa 
Fa Sokko Fafe Susoo 

Pha Kukis Pho Thay 

Phae Barma Fu Chinese 

Pha Tanguhts Fu-dsin Pekin 

Fau Mandingo Phu Tungkus. 


We see this sound in its simplest composite state in 


Fid Osseten Fader Norwegian 
Fid Dugousch Fedre Zend 
Ephid Osseten Feder Saxon 
Fader Islandic Faedér ib. 

Fader Danish Father English. 
Fader Swedish 


The same word, softened into the analogous sound of V, appears in 


Vader Dutch Vatter Franco Theotisc 
Vader Flemish Vater German 
Vader Islandic Vater Helvetian. 


By doubling he D, as in Fadder, the Danes express Godfather. 

From the preceding specimens we obtain four great classes of paternal 
words, which I have arranged under the P, B, D, and F. But these do not 
exhaust what mankind have invented or adopted, to express the most im- 
portant and most venerated affinity of human life Many yet remain to be 
noticed, of which the largest number will be perceived to belong to another 
governing consonant, which approaches nearest to the D in the mode of its 
organical formation ; this is the T. It is so like the D as to its origin, though 
placed at a great distance in our capricious alphabets, that it differs only in 
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the tip of the tongue being applied to the palate a little more backward than 
is necessary for producing the ἢ. If we watch our own movements in form- 
ing them, we shall find, that the D is uttered while the tongue touches the 
palate, a little m advance from the exact spot on which it makes the T. 1 
feel no other difference, and can perceive no reason but caprice in the first 
alphabet-compiler, whatever the language was, and servile imitation in all 
the subsequent copyists of it into the others, which have stationed the D near 
the top, and the T either at or near the bottom, of so many of the alpha- 
betical arrangements of Asia and Europe. 


Ast. T enitial. 


Tah Chippeway Tia Chinese Fukien 
Tah ᾿ Othomi Tewe Lithuanic 

Taa Toba. Tawie Knistenaux 
Taa Mixtecas T’o Hottentots 

Tai Papaa, Africa Hta Othomi. 

Tai Watje, ib. 


This, like Papa, Mama, Baba, und Dada, has been doubled either by 
earnestness or affection. 


Tata ' Mossa - Tatair Lrish 

Tata Chiquetos Tautah Popayen on the Isthmus 
Tate Vilele of Darien 
Tata Sapibocono Tad Welsh 
Tata Angola Taad ib. 

Tete Makua . Tadwys ib. 

Tatal Moldavia Tadak Kinai | 

Fatal Wallachia Tata Messe 

Tatli Mexican Tat Armoric 
Tachtli ib. Tata | Mordwini 
Tat Pokonchish Tatai ib. 

Τα. Guatemala 


There are also a few other sounds of the initial T: 


Tabes Livonia. Tuttesch Akrische 
Tuba Guarani Tlate Totonac 
Tuba Tupi Tlatt ib. 
Tiewas Lithuanic Tugisch | Koluschi 
Tafe Susoo Tugusch ib. 


Theut Ancient Egyptian Tukta Kinai. 
_ Fehay Inkram | 
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We will next survey those which have the T in the middle of the words: 


Ottah 
Otac 
 Otye 
Otzie 
Otze 
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' Nogay Tartars 


Casan do. 
Turinsk 

Tschar 

Bushar 
Ugal-jachmutzi 
Sesshafti Tchugatzi 
ib. 

Hungarian - 
ib. 

Greenland 
Adampe, Africa 
Arawacka 
Wereheher 
Tobolski 
Tomok 

Kusniz 

Irish 

ib. 

ib. 

Aleutian Isles 
ib. 

Kirgisi 
Baschkir 
Arawaka 


Wattinati (our father) ib. 


2d. T Medial. 

Aleutian Islands Ata 
Tuscarora Ata 
Basque Ata 
Tartar Ata 
Epirot Atu 
Gothic Ata 
Thessalian Atta 

- ‘Hungarian Ataka 
Greek Atyat 
Turkish Atait 
Frisic Atet 
Greenland Attay 
ib. : Ittihu 
ib. Atai 
Menjot Atai 
Tschuktschi Atai 
ib. Atai 
Awanski Atair 
Eskimaux Haitre 
ib. Athair 
Tschuktschi Athair 
Kadjak Athan 
ib. Atabor 
Tchungazi Atabus 
Tcheremiss Attinati 
Mokko 
Hungarian Tzecklers 
Siberian Tartars 
Amma, Africa 
Akkon, ib. Tot 

To these we may also add: 

Yukagir Otze 
Nadowaasie Ozhe 
ib. Ozha 
ib. Octzega 
Illyrian Octzni 
Muscovite Otje 
Bohemian Y¥ tatalzat 
Dalmatia 


T Final. 


Koptic. 


Servia 
Croatia 
Carniola 
Kalmuks 
Szeremisai 
Akraish 
Mokobs. 


make the attempt with as much caution as ἢ can exert. 


Cha 
Chao 
Chou 
Cha 
Tchay 
Ee. 
‘Rachiah 
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It will be more diffiealt to classify the rest of the words I have collected ; 
but as several of them seem to have mutual relations to each other, I will 


Anam 
Moluche 
Araucana 
Tungkus 
Inkram 
Tambi 

ib. 


Oheaca 
Chichi 
Chair 
Chudo 
Chudarne 
Chape 


Sapibocono 
Japonese 
Armenian 
Farsich 
Orenberg Tartazs 
Totonac. 


It is singular that even the sound which has been so much appropriated 
to the female parent, has been by some tribes applied to the male one, 


though sometimes with other additions, as 


Itonami, South America 


Me 

Mi Kanga, Africa 
Mue Karaibs 

Moue ib. 

Tou-moue ib. 

Mas Opata 

Messee Jallonkir, Afxiea 
Meaaee Abrepon, ib. 
Missee Booroom, ib. 
Amee Mangree 
Ammah, ‘Batta 

Amota (you father) Mexican. 
Monung Mobha, 
Mbaye Malay 
Aminmun Tongusi, Oleni 
Ambabk Dungolish 
Ambup Hottentot 


Many words appear also to have been 


its variations, as 


Na 

Neta 
Nanacane 
Nono 
Nono 


Nani 


Karaba, Africa 
Abipones 
Aymari 
Tarahumari . 


-Eudeve 


Mixtecas 


Amproi 


Motua 
Meetungus 
Mouitoua 
Tham 
Makenambe 
Ama 

Ami 

Emen 

Emen 

Ima 


Madagascar 
Cabri 

Von Penobscot 
Friendly Isles 
Cochimi 

ib. 
Mandshsiah 
Tunguisch 
Awari 
Chunsassi 
Andi 

Kalarat 
Bortlych 
Tamanas 
Waigrou Isles 
Georgia 

ib. 


formed on the maternal Na, and 


Nenedau 
Nousat 
Nape 


' Nouta 


Noothasw 
Notha 


Katalba 

Miamis 

Maipari 

Canadian Mewntaineers 
Shawanno 

ib. 


7 —_—— eee μαι 


Nontha 
Nitala 
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Piankenshans 
Agow, Afriva 


Nootawie (my father) Knistenaux 
Noutouwoe ib. Skoffie 
Notowee ἴδ. Mountainceers 


Notewee Sheshat 
Noch Mehegane 
Noucou-chili Insel-Karaib 
Nouch (my father) Micmas 
Noosh ib. WNatichs 
Nira Tcherots Agow 
Nata Trish 

Ahen Yuna 
Anazeh Senecas 
Haneoh ib. 

Hauneh ib. 

Aggut Greenland 
Anathien Argubba 
Nena ibo, Asoka 
Inna ib. 

Unnam ib.. 
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New England 
Bouritytois 
Peottuuwaziachs 
Miamis 

ib. 


ib. 
Atgonkin 
Cuneta 
Greenland. 


My next specimens shall be some vowel sounds and their combinations. 


Oa 
Hu 
lyah 
Aya 
Aya 
Ahay 
Aihtaa 


Permis 
Ecclemans 
Harrur 
Kaffers 


Kong-Chinese 


Tagazze, Schamgalla | 
‘Yarmis 


Y arusa 
Enlens 


Hurons 


Yai Zamuca 
Tyai Chequita 
Yum Yucatan 
Youaman Karaibs 

' Baba-iouman Insel Karaibe 
Yuvue Mixtecas | 
Yaoppa Core 
Yaya Quichua 
Zoi yest (our father) Chequiti 
Yayaux Quichua. 


I regret that the great number of words which various nations have, in 
the course of ages, chosen to adopt to express the paternal character, com- 
pels me yet to trespass on the indulgence of the Society for a little longer 
endurance of mere vocables, sacaning among all their umnecessary diversity 


but one and the same thing. 


But I am desirous to make the enumeration 


as complete as I can; because the more enlarged it is, the more facts the 
Society will have before it on this subject; and the more correct will be the 
ultimate judgment of the philological student. It was long since truly inti- 
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mated by Horace, that mankind have been very arbitrary and capricious in 
the adoption and use of the words by which they choose to express their 
invisible thoughts. They let old words become obsolete, and new ones take 
their place without any reason or necessity; so that he found custom, how- 
ever varying, to be the only guide to either an author or a speaker for his 
most becoming diction. This has been the case everywhere ; and therefore, 
the denominations that have been uttered to signify a Father, have been most 
needlessly multiplied. We find this, even at present, among ourselves. 
Three words have been struggling with us for popularity and prevalence, 
and we accommodate the affair with the battling mind, by admitting them all, 
though in due. subordination and allotted station. We admit none but Father 
m our literary composition; we welcome Papa in the politer effusions of 
fihal affection: but we consign Daddy to the humbler and more numerous 
classes, who are nevertheless very much disposed to substitute the grander 
term Father instead. | 

I will now collect those words in which the consonant S has the predomi- 
nance. 


Is Koluschi Testah W yaudons 
Ais ib. Teastah ib. 

Osh Narraganset Ease Congo 
Osewat Shawano Issa Esthonia 
- Isch. Kamchatka Isa Finland 
Tsau Mosquito Isa Lapland 
Shoo Louchoo Ossai . Algonquin 
Sator Latin Wosch Lusatia. 

A ystan Hurons 


The K sounds and their additions may be the next list: 


Kia Akrais Kanamba Cochimi 
. Kait Madagascar Canar Tubar 

Kaisch Koluchi Aucreeah Tuscaroras 
Achais ὁ ib. Aukor-eeha ib. 
Acheisch ib. Kerimdas Turkish 
Achai Hiaqui Ochseemauh Miamis 
Oche Sclavonian Ochhon Mohegans 
Oca Pima Kiwacane Maipuris 
‘Ocjee Polonese Chinkah Choktau 


Kakka Cochimi Chulkket Muskoge 


Aki 
Haki 
Ixuapu 
Xinobu 
Xinbu 


Lahai 
Laggeh 
Luggoney 
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Goxinbu 
Akjamis 
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 Japonese 


Orenburg, Kirgisi 


Akatohka (my father) Cherokee 
Ohatokka (your father) ib. 


Nkkhob 


There are a few Ls. 


Cochimi 
Oneidas 
Iroquois 


Illigin 
Ilbaa 
Eliodi © 


Hottentot. 


Olennui 
Somauli 
M’baye. 


I have not now many more to add: the next specimens shall be the Rs. 


Ruba 
Ragenaz 
Rakeeneeh 


Guild 
Guilden 
Aja 
Agia 
Aggia 
Adja 
Ubija 
Aggah 


Armenian 

ib. 

Tigre, Africa 
Madagascar 
Gemenin, Brazil 
Brazil 

Mohawks 
Cochnowawes 


A few Gs may be met with. 


Araviga 

ib. 

Finland 
Fantees 
Gold Coast 
Fete 
Kaseentl 
Ashantee 


Agenewhoo 
Gleter 


Cochnowawes 
Oneidas 
Siam 


Madagascar 


A few stragglers now only remain, which are most probably compound 


terms. 
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Of these five hundred and forty-seven specimens, for several of which I am 
indebted to Adelung and Vater’s very valuable Mithridates, and of which 
the rest have been a gradual accumulation from original authorities during 
.the last thirty years ;—it may here be remarked, that the greatest number, 
one hundred and seventeen, fall under the T, ninety-three under the B, fifty- 
six under the P, thirty-nine under the D, fifty-three under the N, thirty- 
four under the M, twenty-nine under the F, and twenty-eight under the K. 

Having thus completed a wearisome enumeration, a few of those general 
observations which have occurred, on considering the above specimens, may 
now be added. By postponing them to this part of my letter, they are kept 
distinct from the real facts on this important topic. 

The words seem to bear testimony for themselves that, 

I. The idea of arranging the numerals and other terms of language into 
classes, according to their primitive or more simple elements and apparent 
consonancies, is not a fanciful peculiarity. It occurred to me to resort to it, 
for the purpese of more surely ascertaining, and of more effectually mani- 
festing, the genuine affinities of language, than any other plan had yet suc- 
ceeded in accomphshing. Whenever any of the classifying catalogues are 
completed, every reader may, by a single glance, discern the real state in 
which the similarities or identities of the human vocables are, so far ds they 
are thus exhibited. The exact position,of some ef these which are here associated 
together, may indeed be doubted, and fairly so, by other judgments. But, 
independently of those which are in any way questionable, the great ma- 
jority of the terms which have been enumerated, will be perhaps admitted 
to have been properly distinguished and classed ; and will be felt to intimate, 
by that classification; a secret relationship and ancient connection of some 
sort or other, anterior to all further reasoning, and abstracted from ali theory 
or inquiries as to. the originating cause: whatever may have been that cause, 
and whether mankind will ever agree upon it or no, yet these classified 
specimens of the words for the first and second numerals, and for the two 
parental colrsangumities, seem to demonstrate to the consilering eye, that 
the common use of these sounds to express the same ideas, must have had 
some common origin, and are evidences of a common and early affinity. 

II. For when we deliberate impartially upon the coincidencies which 
appear upon these classifications, we are led to infer with as much certainty 
as such topics afford, that they cannot all have been accidental. Their 
number destroys this supposition. If twenty nations were found to be using 
the hexameter and pentameter verses, the French Alexandrine, or the stanzas 
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of Tasso and, Ariosto, no one would suppose such an uniformity of usage to 
be mere accident. Hence, no chances of human pronunciation can satis- 
factorily account for the sounds Mo and A/amma and their compounds, or 
Na and ita derivatives, having separately, and with perfect independence on 
each other, been fixed upon by so many unconnected and remote nations, in 
every part of the world, to express the ward Mother, in preference to all 
the other possible utterances of the voice; if every one of these nations had 
distinctly invented them for its own practice, and from its own untaught 
and previously unguided impulses. ‘The same remark applies to the ὁ and ὦ 
words, and other sounds for Father. This common usage displays the effects 
of tuition, not of accident; and may be referred to the human ear, not to 
the human tongue. It is the repetition of imitation, and not original and 
unborrowed invention. 

ΠΕ Lf this reasoning be just as to the elementary words, it is still more 
applicable to the compound terms. The compound, which is resolvable into 
two or more primitive things, cannot itself have been a natural product, but 
must have originated from a putting together of the preceding materials. 
The composition is evidence of an artificial action, in all that proceeds from 
man; and of an artificial action exerted on some things that were pre-existing. 
The compounding any two words, in preference to any other two, to make 
a third, may be, and most likely has frequently been, a capricious operation 
of the human fancy; but is evidence that the elements preceded the com- 
pound, and that the compound is factitious, and not an original natural pro- 
duction. And if these elementary sounds are found to be in use, in other 
and distant countries, to express the same idea, this is strong testimony, 
that such common use of these primitive terms hes not been a fortuitous 
‘circamstance.—That distant nations should accidentally have many similar 
sounds is not only a possible, but a very probable thing. Thus the Green- 
landers have pannik, the Japonese gin, the Hungarians virag, and the Siwahs 


of Africa fuss: but that these sounds should have been hit upon by these 


four different nations to convey from their minds to others the same ideas 
which we affix to them, is not a probable thing. The probability is, that 
they will express very different conceptions; and accordingly, we find that 
the Greenland pannik, instead of expressing fear, as with us, means a very 
opposite thing, which we contemplate only with love, ‘a daughter.’ The 
Japonese gin does not imply that fluid, which, though we may exclaim to it, 
procul, o procul ite, profam, is yet the deceiving consolation of so many, less 
wise than ourselves; but, on the contrary, it expresses in Japan, that still 
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more tremendous, though grander thing, ‘an army;’ the Hungarian virag 
does not alarm us with the formidable apparition of a heart-withering 
virago, but indicates that sweet and lovely object of nature, which we call 
‘a flower ;’ and so the Siwah fuss does not stand for that fidgetty restless- 
ness and impatience, to which we have appropriated the sound, but that 
most useful, though most mischievous of all things, ‘ the human hand.’ 

IV. A few instances will illustrate the inference, that the compound words 
are inimical to the supposition, that these elements have derived their simi- 
larity from accident. The Irish call ‘ Father’ atair and athair: I deem this 
a compound word, of which one element appears in the before-cited ata of 
many nations, and in the Armenian air. Hence the Irish term is not an 
accidental natural word, but a factitious compound of two others; and to 
find one of these in Armenia, and the other among. the Turks, the Hun- 
garians, the Goths, the Basques, the Thessalians, the Epirots, in South 
America, and near Kamschatka, convinces my mind that neither of the 
primitive syllables arose in each of these nations from accident. But the very 
compound itself, athair, is in the Aleutian Islands near Kamschatka, and, what 
is still more satisfactory, the first element of it, ata,.is there also used to express 
a Father. That the Irish and the Aleutians, divided from each other by the 
whole breadth of the terraqueous globe, should express the paternal character 
by the same artificial compound of elements in use elsewhere, seems a 
strong attestation, that the very compound itself has not originated to either 
from accident, but betrays a very ancient link of some common affinity. 

V. The Armenian word chair, for Father, comes in aid of. this reasoning. 
The use among this people of air, as a separate word for Father, proves that 
chair is ἃ compound; and how came they to prefix to a simple word so 
unnecessarily the preceding syllable cha? The answer is, that it was not 
mere accident, but it 1s the needless, but not uncommon, amalgamation of 
two words into one, which both meant the same thing; tor on referring to 
our foregoing classifications, we shall observe, that cha expressed a Father at 
Anam, in the East Indies, and among the Tungkus, and that chao was applied 
to the same purpose by the Moluche near Patagonia. We can hardly doubt 
that chair is a combination of these two simpler elements, cha and air, and 
that the use of either is not referable to accident only. 

VI. On the same principles of reasoning, when we find that in Dungolish 
the word ambabk means a Father, I cannot doubt that this uncouth term is 
a huddled compound of three elementary ones, ama, baba, and aki, or kia,. 
although the vowel has been squeezed out in adding the & to the 6. But of 
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these, the ame stll appears in separate use among.the Mandshurs, the baba 
among the Turks, Caraibs, and several other nations, and the aki and. kia, 
among the Aymars and Akrais. The arda, the paternal vocable in Mada- 
gascar, strikes mb as a combination of two earlier elementary sounds, used 
elsewhere for tlie same idea; and we trace these in the aiv of Armenia, and 
in the ba of so many other countries. The idabapa of Cayub, is as visible 
a Compound of the de and ada, and bapa, words used by many tribes for a 
Father. It may be suspected that even our own Saxon word fader, is ἃ 
verbal composition, because we have the elements fa and da used separately 
for the same purpose ἴῃ other nations, and all our ancient language shows 
that er is an added termimation, to make and express ἃ noun that signifies a 
male person ; as we see in our common baker, jeweller, grocer, fishmonger, 
&e., so that our old word fader séems to be a compound of fa, da, er, the 
first two syllables both meaning Father, and the latter a man; so pater may 
be suspected to be a combination of pa, aia, and the same masculine syllable 
er, which we meet with in magister, and others, and which seems to be but 
an abbreviation of vir, a man. But it would be tedious to point out and 
dissect any more of the compound words that exist mm the specimens which 
have been quoted. Most perhaps, will infer that neither the elementary 
nor the compound terms, for Father, have been the accidental and distinct 
inventions of every nation which has used them, but that they have passed 
or descended, to each, from some primitive, related, and commen source. | 
do not presume to put the accidental occurrence of all as an impossibility, 
im the literal meaning of the term, because we can searcely apply that word 
absolutely to any thing that is not a self-contradiction. But in its etymo- 
logical and intellectual implication, an impossibility means that which there 
iS hO possum, no potentia, no power in the agent alluded to, of performing. 
It is in this sense, that we miay say it was impossible for chance to have 
made the resemblances I have enumerated; but whether verbally impossible 
or not, yet whenever the improbabilities amount on any subject to a large 
degree, every man of sound judgment will prefer to adopt a less unlikely 
explanation. He will not renounce a reasonable cause for an unreasonable 
poserbility. 

VIE. No onomatopeia, no theory of natural tendencies or impulses, will 
explain these coincidences; because any supposable propensity of the 
human organs to utter one word in preference to another, must produce one 
utsfosm sound, and that. would be universal; but the above specimens show 
thet the elementary words for Father and Mother are not confined to any 
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one single sound, but, on the contrary, are several distinct and dissimilar 
sounds, and formed by different parts or actions of the organs of the human 
voice. A tendency to many things is not a tendency to any one in particular, 
and is in reality, as an accounting cause, no tendency at all. The legs may 
be supposed to have a tendency to walk, but whether it will be to east, west, 
north, or south, must depend on other agencies; and if these never operated, 
the supposed propensity would probably rest as quietly as a Turk upon his 
hams, who wonders what can agitate the promenading European. 

' WII. It has been asked, if it is meant to be asserted that some one of our 
known languages was the primitive one, and on which that contested 
character'was to be fixed. My unhesitating answer is, that I have no such 
intention, and that I should consider myself as a visionary if I attempted 
such a delusion. We may leave the ancient. fathers to maintain the duel 
between the Syriac and the Hebrew, and to the modern philosophers to 
advocate the Sanscrit, the Zend, or the Chinese. No one who is anxious to 
avoid all gratuitous and imaginary theory, would pen a line, to derive the 
multifarious languages of our social state from any one in particular. The 
eagerness to do this, has become like a rock to many a former antiquary and 
philologer, which has not only wrecked their overladen barges, but has 
brought much discredit on the study itself. What no reasoning can now 
discover, and ‘no facts remain to prove, we must all feel it useless to discuss. 
We may most safely believe, that the primeval language of mankind, in its 
primeval state, is not, and, from the changing agencies which have altered, 
and which are every century altering, every language upon earth, cannot 
now be in existence. No more need be urged than these allowable and 
deducible points; that one general Father and Mother can have had but one 
language; that as we have descended, -in our bodies from them, so has our 
diversified speech originated. from theirs; that this primeval language has 
not been any where preserved, but that fragments of it must, from the com- 
mon origin of. all, every where exist: that these fragments will indicate the 
original derivation and kindredship of all; and that some direct causation of 
no common agency has operated to begin, and has so permanently affected 
mankind as to produce, that striking and universally-experienced diversity, 
which made the venerated bard of Greece, twenty-six centuries ago, 
characterize mankind by the appropriate epithet of ‘ diversely-speaking 
mortals.’ Monkeys may almost contest with us the celebrated ancient defi- 
nition of ‘ the /aughing animal; but no creature can challenge from us the 
Homeric adjective; μεροπων -potwv.—~-These, conjoined, are ᾿ exclusively 
our own. ΝΕ 
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IX. From the preceding statement, itis obvious, that the languages of 
the world are accompanied by three inseparable phenomena, for, as far as 
my investigations have proceeded, | have found them ἢ in all ; for which we 
want three accounting causes. 

]. A cause for the identities and resemblances of which some specimens 
have been adduced. 

2. A cause why these identities and resemblances, although so conspicu- 
ous, yet are not those of one uniform and unaltered element, but are the 
similarities of several distinct and different sounds. 

3. A cause for that vast diversity, which, notwithstanding these partial 
and pervading identities, is yet the general characteristic of all the various 
families of languages in the world, and of many of their acknowledged 
offspring. 

X. Our first steps, in seeking for these causations, are naturally turned to 
the history of the ancient world. We have Chaldean, Egyptian, Grecian, 
Magian, Braminical, and other delineations of the primordia of things. 
Have their narratives,—has any history, recorded the causing incidents of 
the phenoniena we have noticed? To this question there can be but a brief, 
negative answer. With the exception of one authority only, they: are not 
even alluded to. 

Indeed we cannot expect any rational explanation of such phenomena 
from the nations we are most fond of praising, if we recollect the dreams, 
with which the most cultivated ancients amused, and supposed that they 
informed, both themselves and their readers on the origin of nations. When 
the Athenians believed that they sprung from their own soil like their grass- 
hoppers, and would have capitally punished for high-treason all denial of an 
origin, so honourable in their eyes, although so animalizing in ours ;—when 
other Greeks supposed themselves to be the offspring of stones flung over 
Pyrrha’s back, or that men could spring from vegetating dragons’ teeth ;— 
when Egyptians, proud of their seience, could suggest, and the most largely- 
informed historian in the reign of Augustus could think it probable, that 
they emerged like tadpoles out of the mud of the Nile ;—when* even an 
Horace could seriously hint that men crept out of their dens and caves, like 
brutes, with their clubs and claws;—we must as much despair of finding 
true history, on the antiquities of language, in the works of these illustrious 
nations, as in those of the Babylonians, Phenicians, Parsees, or Hindus; 
whose most venerated traditions, whether taken literally or allegorically, 
only wrestle with each other for the prize οἵ absurdity: all’ these we have 
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long since dismissed to our learned nurseries, as we have consigned Mother 
Bunch, and Mother Goose, their far more interesting rivals, to our infantine 
ones. 

XI. This vacuity of information, in all the sources of profane history, 
leaves us no other historical choice on the subject we are contemplating, than 
that of absolute and contented ignorance, or of consulting the only historian 
_ of former ages who has attempted to account for the phenomena we are 
investigating, and of whose revered books we may now say, with augmenting 
confidence, that the more our knowledge of philosophy, nature, geology, and 
antiquities, increases, the greater verifications his momentous narratives 
receive. . 

His first work, the most ancient book that now exists on our globe,—indeed, 
the earliest written of which we have any authentic account, and therefore, 
the nearest to the epocha of the events we are searching for,—has transmitted 
to us, though with an abstraction of detail that our curiosity must regret, 
the following circumstances, as prominent and unquestionable truths : 

1. That after the deluge ‘ the whole earth was of one language, and of 
one speech,’ or, as the original Hebrew literally expresses it, ‘ of one lip, 
and of one words.’'—Gen. xi. 1. 

2. That, on combining to build a city and a tower, to prevent their bemg 
scattered upon the earth, which their ancestor Noah had been ordered to 
replenish ;—the Deity so confounded their lip or language, that they could 
not understand one another’s speech.-—Gen. xi. 7, 9. 

3. And that ‘ from thence he scattered them abroad upon the face of all 
the earth.’—Gen. xi. 9. 

These three asserted facts precisely suit and account for the three 
phenomena, which have been, as above stated, found to exist in human 
᾿ language. That before this social abruption, the whole earth was of one lip 
and words, accounts for all the identities and resemblances which may be 
found : that their lip, or pronunciation, was confounded, gives the origin of 
that variety of resembling elements which we have adduced; and that the 
population of that time was then scattered over the earth, to live apart and 
distinct, and have ever since lived so disparted, and pursued their own 
peculiar and dissimilar habits and fortunes,—are truths, which fully account 
for the multifarious diversity of words, into which their primeval and con- 
fused language and its elements, have been altered, added to, forgotten, 
disused, and new-built upon. 

XII. In considering this account, we must, in justice to the historian, 
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recollect, that we are not now living at the period when the confusion 
occurred, from which we might watch and trace the dissimilarities that 
would arise as mankind diverged from each other into new climes, and ‘into 
varying differences of customs, transactions, and vicissitudes. According 
to the chronology attached to the asserted revolution, we are above 4000 
years from the time when it took place. Hence the various languages of 
the world have been undergoing, for forty centuries, all those changes and 
disuniting operations, which must have made every one now so. dissimilar 
to the primordial speech. These factitious differences have so altered the 
general appearance of language,—as the vast forests, that have sprung up 
since the deluge, changed the face of the material earth,—that it is very diffi- 
cult now to trace and exhibit the marks of the primeval affinity. All regular 
deduction, all chronology of their mutations, all distinct traces of the suc- 
ceasive compounding of the old words into new, or of the gradual engraft- 
ing of new ones, must now be hopeleas. But we may expect to meet with 
indications of the ancient truth, with some occasional intimations of its 
certainty, as we have of the deluge, from its fossil remains, which will leave on 
our minds an impression we cannot fairly repel. These will be found, like the 
Reliquia Diluviana, in the state of fragments only,—in fragments of the primi- 
tive tongue and of its first confusions, that have been accidentally preserved 
in some or all, that we can now examine: and such, the careful philologer 
may every where discern. 

XIII. On the first and third of the phenomena above-noticed,—of raankind 
having at first but one language, and of their having now more than five 
hundred, differmg more or less in words, structure, or pronunciation,—no 
more need be said: this last fact is as perceptible as the sun; the firat must 
have existed, if, as the most enlightened naturalists now believe, we have all 
sprung from one parental pair: but a few remarks will be perhaps allowed 
me, on the newer topic,—that of the confusion of the lip, or on the beginning 
cause of the visible diversity. | 

XIV. Fhe Society will be pleased to recollect fur a moment the state in 
which the most elementary words for Father and Mother have been exhibited 
to be: for Mother, we found that nations had used, and were still using, ma, 
and na; and for Father, pa, ba, da, ta, fa, cha, kia, and others. Does not 
this state of the most elementary words resemble what we should most 
reasonably expect to have been produced, by such a confusion of lip, as 
Moses has recorded? Without that event, we should have presumed, that, 
if ma was. the first sound used for Mother, or pa, for Father, they would have 
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so continued through all the descending families of man; but, when we find 
the ma changed by an organic difference of pronunciation into za, .and the 
pa, by an actual alteration of the position of the lip in the pronunciation, 
turned into the ὅσ, and fa; and that by an upward inflection of the tongue, 
the word became da, and by two small nervous mutations of its direction, 
the ta and cha were producible,—-we both see how the confusion of speech 
may have been caused, and we have the actual effects before us, which, if 
such an incident ever did occur, must have been its results. The visible 
facts and the alleged causation so completely coincide, so exactly suit 
each other,—that the mind is led to believe that in the Mosaic narration it has 
the true account of the origin of the diversity of languages. The tongue or 
the lip were-made slightly to hesitate, or to move, in the vocal efforts, differ- 
ently in different persons, and the simplest elements of human speech be- 
came immediately different words, and the parents of combinations perpetu- 
ally diverging. This organic alteration of the pronunciation of the elements, 
to which I have traced the words used for the parental relationship, meets 
the second of the phenomena above-stated, and seems to account fully and 
reasonably for it. 

XV. But it would be a fanciful and vain ‘employment of the mind to 
attempt now to trace the specific action or results by which this convulsion 
of human language was effected: that one language has become diversified 
into many, our travellers, books, and dictionaries convince us ; that this revo- 
lution began by a supernatural agency directed to produce it, and which is 
recorded in the only work that mentions it to have been effected by a con- 
fusion of lip, —is expressly asserted in that work; and the assertion is corrobo- 
rated by an actual confusion of lip or pronunciation, manifestly appearing in 
the very elements of the few words of universal use which. I have selected 
as specimens, and as tests and trials of the verity of the assertion. What 
has occurred to the elements of these general terms will be found to have 
taken place with others; and although we cannot anatomically ascertain and 
describe the exact operation which accomplished the change, we can discern 
enough to warrant our belief that it actually happened. 

XVI. It is the existence of fragments of identity, and of classes οἵ those 
assimilating fragments amid far more abundant diversity, which so remark- 
ably corresponds with the Mosaic narration. The identity without the diver- 
sity would have proved only a’ common derivation, and the diversity without 
the identities would disprove this community of origin. But so much partial 
identity and resemblance remaining, at this advanced period of the world, 
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visible amid so much striking and general disparity, exactly coincides with 
the Hebrew statement of an anterior unity and of a subsequent confusion, 
abruption, and dispersion: enough similarities remain to show the primeval 
oneness of origin; and yet all that divergency and dissimilitude every where 
prevail, which such a convulsion and disunion, and a subsequent independent 
course of individual life and national history, must have produced. That the 
alarmed population, thus affected, would separate into companies of those 
among whom the greatest accordancies remained, and that they who found 
they could still understand each other, would coalesce into tribes parting 
from the rest, and seeking new habitations where no discordances would 
harass them ;—were natural consequences of their new discrepancies of speech. 
But as partial confusion is not universal obliteration, partial identities would 
temain among ever-increasing diversities ; and this is precisely the appear- 
ance of all the languages that I have examined. 

Regretting that my desire to give an enlarged view of this important 
subject should have led me to so much length, and hoping that I have not 
given an unfair one, 


Ἴ have the honor to remain, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient and most faithful Servant, 
32, Red Lion Square. “SHARON TURNER. 
6th February, 1824. 
The Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Interature. 


VI. Further Illustrations of the Primeval Cause of the Affinities and Diversities 
: of Languages. 


Read April 20th, 1825. 


REVEREND SIR, 


Iw the letters which were last year submitted to the attention of this 
Society, on the words used by many nations to express the first two nume- 
rals, and also the relations of Father and Motker, it was attempted to show that 
such verbal affinities still exist in very distant and uneonnected languages, 
as seem to establish a primeval unity of origin from some anterior speech, 
and also to indicate that this must have been broken up by some great event, 
which bad also shaken and separated the population that was using it, into 
dispersed and mutually-disparting families or tribes. These striking assimi- 
lations are existmg every where in a state of fragments which industry 
and discrimination may yet observe.—They are, as it were, sulated amid 
multifarious dissimilarities ; so that each divided and diverging family, while 
it retained many words of the primitive, common tongue, must have framed 
its own expanding and peculiar language upon these ancient elements, and 
amid them. These ulterior languages, like the features, manners, and history 
of their native populations, would become miore and more contrasted with 
each other at every succeeding period of the distinct, distant, unassociating, 
and often warring conditions of their future civil existence. 

The instances which have been already adduced, seem not to be accounted 
for by any other supposition which has the least sanction of any historical 
authority. 

The present purpose is to add some further illustrations of this subject in 
some remarkable facts and coincidences, which appear to confirm the 
reasonings already submitted to your impartial consideration. 

It is the phenomenon of so many affinities and identities still existing, and, 
after so many ages of fluctuating fortunes and movements, still discernible, 
amid such general and visible dissimilarity, which constitutes the proof of 
that previous unity, and of that subsequent abruption, to which these papers 
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allude. if the primitive speech had not been suddenly and violently brokea 
up, every language which might have been gradually formed from it, as the 
branches of the first united population moved successively off to different 
localities, would have exhibited that general similarity of words, structure, 
and grammar, and those occasional varieties and diversified terminations, 
additions, and idioms, which appear in the Latin and in its ramifications, the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and Portuguese.— But if the primitive speech of man- 
kind did undergo a violent confusion and abruption, and their population, at 
that period one single society, was also at the same time divided and scattered 
into distant places, then, fragments only of the first common tongue would 
be carried away by each diverging family; and quite new and dissimilar 
languages would be gradually built up by each accumulating, in its new 
settlement, words of unlike sounds as necessity required, and accident or 
existing circumstances suggested; yet all retaining some elements or frag- 
ments of their former speech. | 

In this state all languages seem to be; every one displaying affinities for 
which no assumption of chance can sufficiently account, yet exhibiting dis- 
parities that refute the idea of all regular descent and tranquil construction. 
Hence we may presume that the languages of the world exhibit features Ὁ 
᾿ of the primeval unity of human speech, and also the marks of a subsequent 
abruption and confusion. 

I will proceed to state a few instances of similarities or identities existing 
in languages very unlike each other in their general mass, to which the pre- 
ceding observations appear to apply. 

The first will be the Latin word inquam or inquio, I say. 

The Romans, although they had other terms to express the act of speak- 
ing, as dico, loquor, &c. frequently used the defective verb, inguam Or sngwio. 
It is remarkably deficient in its conjugation, as only a few fragments of it 
ean be traced in any Latin author.—In its present tense, 7 say, and, he said, 
are inquio and inguit. The junction of the » and ¢ occasions a very peculiar 
sound; and being so peculiar, it is less likely to occur in any unconnected 
nation from mere accident ; yet among a people who were not known by the 
Romans, or during their empire by any part of the civilized world, to exist, 
and who never had any intercourse with either Europe, Asia, or Africa, we 
find the very same sound applied to express the same thing. The coinci- 
dence occurs in the language spoken by the inhabitants of Honduras Bay ix 
the West Indies. This is called the Guatemala language, and in this dis- 
tant tongue guingui is, I say and ingwi ia, he says.~The similarity between 
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quingus and inguio, and between ingui and tquit, amounts nearly to iden- 
tity. 

It is worth while to compare the whole present tense of this singular verb 
in both these unrelated languages. 

In the Guatemala it is. 


Quinqui I say Cohqui We say 
Tuqui Thou sayest Tiquita Ye say 
Inqui ὁ He says Quiquitacque They say. 


In these words the root or elementary sound for say, is perceptibly gui. 
In the first and third persons it is compounded with the addition of the 
syllable zz, but in the other persons it appears as gui, with the prefixes of 
syllables that are in fact the pronouns that express the varied personality. 

In the Latin the same present t tense is 


Inquam orinquio I say | Inquimus We say 
Inquis ᾿ Thou sayest Inquiunt They say. 
Inquit, He says 


In these Latin words the root is obviously the zzgu, the varying termina- 
tions are really but pronomial affixes to mark the persons, which 186 Latin, 
like the Greek, places at the end of its verbs, as the Guatemala verb puts 
them at the commencement.—On comparing the two words, we may reason- 
ably infer that gui was the primeval element of this verb, as well because 
the primitive sounds of all languages seem to be monosyllables, as also 
because although the Guatemala has likewise the ἐμφιὶ, it presents us at the 
same time with the single sound gui. This circumstance makes the fact of 
both languages having the compound ingui the more remarkable. - 

But in recollecting the principles which are attempted to be advocated in’ 
these papers, the question immediately occurred, Does this word énguit, or 
its element gu, appear in any other generally unrelated languages? The 
answer is, that the same element can be traced in others that are quite 
distinct genera of human speech. 7 

One of these genera comprises the Francotheotisc, the Gothic, the Saxon, 
and the Islandic. On consulting these, we shall find that gui expresses; he 
says, in the Francotheotisc ; that gith is, say thou, and φίλα is, I say, in the 
Gothic ;. that in the Saxon cwath is,-he says, whence our quoth, and cwid, is a 
saying ; and that in the Islandic, gvida is, I say, as queda is, to sing, in the 
Penish.” In Africa, quiae is, you say, in Angola. 
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Another class of languages comprehends the Welsh and the Gaelic. In the 
first of these, pwed expresses a saying or a speech, and cwedla, to talk ; in the 
other, cuadh is, to tell or relate. 

A sound analogous to these for the same idea appears in the remote Malay 
word cata, to speak, and seems also to exist in the Lapland kuitet, to speak ὦ 
complainingly._The same element may have also assisted to form the Latin 
verbs queror, I complain, and queso, I pray. But without insisting on these, 
do not the other similarities display an affinity between languages which 
have no actual consanguinity, that cannot be justly attributable to casual 
pronunciation ? 

Two other resemblances between the Latin and Guatemala language 
deserve a passing notice. In the one eqguus, in the other queh, is the term 
for a horse.—In the Latin, macula is a fault or a stain, and‘in the Guate- 
mala, mac signifies siz: this term looks like the element of the Latin word, 
and of its connectives, maculo, to defile, and maculosus, infamous. 

The second instance that I would adduce of far-extending identities and 
similarities, which seem not to be truly explicable, but on the supposition of 
mankind possessing, at some time before they separated into distinct nations, 
a common speech, of which each has preserved some fragments,—occurs in the 
words, which many languages, that have had no known intercourse with 
each other, and whose general mass is entirely dissimilar, have used to ex- 
press the pronoun J or me, and its plural forms, we and us, and its adjectives, 
mine and our. 

In the nominative form of this pronoun, we find the following ς coinci- 
dences, making the consonant in its marking sound. 


Me Permish Myn Hindostanee 
Me Irish Mene Yarura 
Me Armoric Man Oiggur 
Me Nodwassich Mon Lapland 
‘Me Zigereunish Am Wogul 
Eme Angola Am M’baya 
My Maratta Aym Abipones 
My Welsh Ayim Mokobi 
Mem Hindostan : Em Susoo 
Mama Ceylon Ym Welsh 
Men Persian - Amba Malay 


Min Yakut Ooma Bornou. ᾿ 
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Me 


Mmoi 
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Latin 

Saxon 

Susoo 
Friendly Isles 
Francetheotise 
Greek 
Egyptian 


In its objective or accusative case, mé, there-are 


Mik 
Mig 
Man 
Manm 
Maie 
Menia 
Um 


Gothic 
Islandic 
Persian 
Zend 
Polish 
Russian 
Persia. 


. Sounds of the same origm from m, characterize its plural we. 


Moui 


Ma 

Ma 

Maua (we two) 
Matu (we alf) 
Me ‘ 
Mee 

Mei 

Mi 

Mi 


Mi 
Mije 
Hyecs (we). 


Mu 
Muri 


for us. 


Ma 
Mara ᾿ 
Mat 
Me 
Appe 
Hyas 
Mis 
Mus 
Mus 
Muhs 
Asmam 
Meims 


Persian 

Bas Bretagne 
New Zealand 
ib. 
‘Echeremissiams 
Aigereunish 
Ostiaks 
Hungarian 
Permish 
Wotiaks 
Serjanish 
Lapland 
Greek 


Russian 


Permish 
Tchutski 


Curdish 
Persian 
Ostiaks 
Wogul 
Greek 

ib. 
Mordwini 
Armenian 
Lithuanian 
Lettish 


‘Hoch Indostan 
. Kurish 


Muiri 
Mach 
Miech 
Mekin 
Mano 
Min 
Menik 
Mink 


Menk — 


Mmou 
Mende 
Membe 
Omede 
Am 
Ham 
Amy 


Umua 
Amin 
Minee 
Mianle 
Meille 
Meile 
Malana 
Miten 
Mitel 
Meite 
Mundu 


Koriaks 
Osseten 
Armenian 
Finnish 
Samojedes 
Mordwini 
Wogul 
Hungarian 
Armenian 


Egyptian 


‘Mantchou 


ib. 
Samojedes 
Curdish 
Hindostan 
Maratta. 


The same elementary sound equally founds in many languages the word 


Pima 
Tagalish 
Mordwini 
Permish 
Fins 
Olonetzi 
Tcheremissi 
Jukad Koriaks 
ib. 

Fins 
Tungus. 


Min 

Mein 
Mein 
Min 

Mian 
Mini 
Mini 
Miny 
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The possessive adjective of the first peraon my or mine exhibits similar 
identities and analogies from the same element. 


Saxon 

Gothic 
German 
Francotheotise 
Islandic 
Mongol 
Mandshur 
Kalmuck 


Maning 
Ma 


' Mau 


My 
Me 


. &5 


Oiggur 
Armoric 
Araukosi 
Trish 
Raussen 
Welsh 
ib. 
Susoo. 


The plural adjective of this pronoun, which we term our, is also formed in 
many languages from the elementary consonant m, as the following exam- 


ples will show : 


Curdish 
Persian 
Osseten 
Kermanish 

ib. 

Hoch Indostan 
Barbarous Greek 
Ostiaks 
Wogul 
Esthonian 
Samojedes 
Hungarian 
Armenian 


Kurish 


Mus 
Musu 
Memnan 
Imou 
Med 


Men 
Man 
Mani 
Manay-ikn 
Minek 
Manki 
Mungi 
Moni 
Megni 
Amtze 
Millyam 


Livonia 
Lithuania 
Tcheremissi 
Persian 
Lewish 
Esthonia 
Finland 
Lapland 
Turuchar 
Armenian 
Permia 
ib. 
Wogul 
Persian 
Kalmuck 
Taiguerien 
Mordwini 
Tanquien 
Tungus 
Mandshur 
ib. 
Maratta 
Wohaks. 


In studying the composition of language, we soon perceive that the 
endings of the verbal conjugations or their beginnings, and sometimes 
both, arise in many, and indeed in most languages, from the addition of 
sounds to express the changes of their persons, J, thou, he, we, &c. These 
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added sounds are either the pronouns used in the language containing the 


verbal inflections, or may be traced to be pronouns in. other tongues. Such _ 


is the origin of the Latin and Greek endings of their various tenses, and in 
_ Latin we find this same sound from m very much used to signify the first 
person, or the J, of its tenses, as sum, Iam; eram, I was; : fueram, I had been; 
sim, essem, fuerim, and fuissem. \t also marks the regular tenses of this 
language in amabam, I did love ; amaveram, I had loved ; amem, amarem, ama- 
verim, amavissem, &c. In the Greek the same pronoun in the same sound 
from m, but in the form of mi or mai, appears in εἰμι, ἐσομαι, τυπτοιμι, τυψοιμι!, 
τυποιμιε, τετυφοιμι, τυπτομαι, τετυμμαι, KC. 

. The same fact of the m termination expressing the first person of the verbs, 
appears in the Persian budem, I was, and basem, I will be, and in the regular 
conjugations of the Irish verbs; in some of the Polish, as bylem, I was ; and 
in the Armenian, where Gum is, I exist, and linim stands for I became. In 
the form of ma it also occurs in the African Susoo, for in that, dx is to be, 
and Juma is I am. 


' The extensive use of a syllable with M to express the pronoun J, is 


peculiarly shown by its characterizing the first person of the verbs in those 
languages, which have dropped the application of it to signify the pronoun 
by itself. The Turkish is a striking example. In this tongue the words for 
7 and me, when put separately, are ben and benz, and yet the first person in 
all or nearly all the tenses of their numerous conjugations, which are at least 


ten, end with an m vocable. A few will show this. Severim, I love ; seve-_ 


jorum, I was loving ; severdim, I have loved ; sevejordim, Ihave been loving ; 
sevdim, I may love; severim, I shall love. This is a very impressive indication 
of the justness of our positions of a primitive unity and a subsequent dis- 
ruption. The loss in the Turkish of the use of the m to express the pronoun 
me in its distinct state, is evidence that its verbal inflections were formed at 


some anterior state when the m vocable denoted it, and at that time it must | 


have so denoted it in common with those other nations who were using it 
for their pronouns. The common use of this vocable marks the primeval 
unity or consanguinity of such nations; the loss of it for the separate pro- 
noun proves the subsequent disunion of those who have relinquished it. 

If the first person singular of the verbs in several unconnected languages 
lead us to these inferences, the formation of the first person plural 1 in many 
tongues adds that confirmation which may be always expected in all just 
theories, but which cannot be obtained in false ones. We have shown that 
the m marks the words for we and us, as well as for 7 and me. If then the 


4 
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preceding assumptions be well-grounded, the verbal terminations for we will 
show an identity with the words used to signify the we and the us. 

The fact verifies the reasoning. We have shown amid others, that mu in 
Permish, and mow in Russian, and ἡμεῖς in Greek, express we, and that mus 
in Armenian and Lithuanian, like ἡμᾶς in Greek, denotes us. But mus is 
the termination which forms the first person plural in the Latin verbs, as 
sumus, we are; fuimus, we have been; amamus, we love; legimus, we read ; 
docebamus, we did teach ; and audivimus, we have heard. 

The Greek gives its evidence of the same thing in its use of the analogous 
sound of ey for its first person plural, rurropey, we strike; τυψομάν, we 
shall strike. Indeed, I believe the Greek, almost without an exception, ex- , 
presses its verbal inflections for we, in all its tenses, by the addition of μεν. 
But we have shown that min among the Mordwini, mano among the Samo- 
jedes, and menik amid the Wogul, are used to signify we; as menk is in 
Hungary, and mink in Armenia. 

It would be tedious now to adduce instances from other languages to the 
same effect. It is a prevailing feature. 

But why should m sounds be used so universally for the first person in- 
stead of f, ὁ, d, or 8, or any other letter? It can be explained only by the 
most ancient application of the m to this purpose in the primitive language, 
when all mankind were in one society; and by its being one of the fragments 
carried away by the diverging tribes on their sudden dispersion. Mere 
chance could not have led so many people to invent, each for itself, this 
sound for this pronoun. 

But we may notice another fact attached to it which enforces our philo- 
logical system. 

In a former paper, on the words expressing Mother, it was proved that 
Ma, or ἃ syllable formed from m, denoted the maternal relation ; but that by 
some confusion of lip, or alteration of sound, the vocable ma had become 
changed into na, and that in several languages, N instead of M had become 
the forming sound of the syllable for Mother. | 

The very same mutation has occurred in the terms expressing J and me. 
The first person in several languages is expressed by a syllable which the N 
characterizes instead of the M. 

The following words for J display this fact. 


En Hungarian Ne ᾿ Tarahuamar 
Nae - Tungus Nehe . ib. ἮΝ 
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Mexican 
ib. 
Chippeway 
ib. . 
Miamis 
Delaware 
Chequitas 
Mongol 
Cora 
Hebrew 
Pimeh 
Arivaga 


Anech 
Anok 
Inche 
Tena 
Und 
Jnare 
Nuja 
Nuya 
Nuya 
Nanga 
Nam 


Muskoge 
Egyptian 
Moluche 
Punico-Malthese 
Mordwini 
Caribbee 
Avanish 
Maiparish 
Achagan 
Greenland 
Tamul. 


So for the same pronoun in its accusative case me, there are 


Na 

for mine 
Ini 

for us, we find 
Aa 


Enu 
Ana 


To express the plural nominative of the same pronoun, which with us is 


we, there are 


Caribbee 


Pima 


Syrian 
Hebrew 
Chaldee 
Ethiopian 
Moorish 
Egyptian 
Arabic 
Polish 
ib. 
Albania 
ib. 
Dacian 


Albanian 
Kan Kum 
Persian 


Punico-Malthese 
Arivaga 
, Egyptian . 


Nei 


_ Naku (my) 


Uns 
Minek 


Nahna 
Smahna 
Nachna 
Nande 
Nannja 
Nos 


Egyptian. 


New Zealand. 


Walachia 

Old Walachia 
Slavonic 
Ragusan 
Bohemian 

ib. 

Old Prussian 
ib. 

Guzzerat 
Gothic 
Francotheotisc 
Mordwini. 


Arabic 

Moorish 

Chaldee 
Guaranies 
Kinai 


Latin 


Noi 
Niape 
Nish 
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Suaneh 
Persia 
Anzug 


Niseh 
Nuchwa 
Neel 
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Chunsag 
Akuscha 
Micmac. 


The following words, obviously formed from the same elementary syllable 


with 2, are used to express our. 


Na 
Na 


Chaldee 
Arabic 
Sanscrit 
Moorish 
Ethiopian 
Berber 
Albania 
Bissajitch 
Tagalisch 
Malabar 
Kinai 
Samojedes 
Lampong 
Kotchin 
Tamul 
Welsh 
Bas Bretagne 
Koluchi 
Albania 
Gothic 
Old German 
Switz 


Unsa 
Aunzor 
Nei 

Nu 

Nu 
Nasch 
Nasch 
Nassie 
Nasch 
Nash 
Noash 
Naskoyi 
Nescher 
Nescherab 
Nes 
Nes 
Nos 
Noos 
Nossen 
Nostne 
Noster 


Baierish 
Jewish Dutch 
Cornish 
Hebrew 
Venetian 
Slavonic 
Bohemian 
ib. 
Hungarian 
Krainish 
Rhetia 
Dalmatia 
Anzug 
Dschar 
Flanders 
Onsernone 
Polish 

ib. 

Old Prussian 
Walachia 
Latin. 


Several of these two last specimens I have collected from the Paternosters 


collected in the ‘ Mithridates.’ 


The same reasoning applies to the words formed from 7 as to those from 
m.. Both instances seem equally to establish our inference of a primeval 


unity and subsequent dispersion. 


Some further. deductions arise from some of the less frequent sounds that 


have been used to denote the first personal pronoun. 


affinity between the 


Saxon 
Gothic 


Francotheotisc 
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Ic 
Ik 


Th 


Islandic 
Russian 


We trace an exact 


Eg 
Ach. 
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These seem to be clearly from the same element, bemg the same sounds 
prolonged by ἃ vewel as 


The Greek Eye Chinese Ego and ugo 
Latin Ego | Sanscrit Agam, 


we trace the descent also in the 


Ku of Thay Aku Malay 
Ca Siam Uku Rejang. 


and even in the 


Quit of Totonac 
and the 


Quis of Lule. 


I have adduced these modes of expressing the J in order to give a further 
proof that when we meet the words of two syllables, we may reasonably 
suppose them to be compounds of two elementary sounds which were sepa- 
rately used to express the same idea or fact before the compound was formed 
from their union. These prior elements may or may not be retained in the 
language which has the compound; if not, we can hardly fail to find them 
in some other languages. 

Thus for the 1 we have 


Cana, in Maipuri Kani and Kama, in Molucce. 


Theses are manifestly compounds of the K and N syllabic elements; and 
we accordingly find the ca used for £ in. Siam, and the za in the nae, ne, and 
ni of the several languages before noticed. | 

The same fact again appears most palpably in the two words that I shall 
next mention which express the same pronoun J. 


Noca, in Peru Anok, in Egypt. 


Fhese are manifestly compositions of the N and K sounds, but with this 
accidental difference, that Peru has chosen to take those elementary N and 
K syllables where the vowel follows or prolongs the consonant, and the 
Egyptians have preferred and preserved those in which the vowel precedes 
and shortens the consonant: this is all the diversity between moca and anok. 
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The Sanscrit agam is, as clearly, a compound of ag and am, both used 
elsewhere for J. | 

The Mongols in their 7amat, have made a compound of the two most 
prevailing elementary sounds for J, the na and the ma ; thus showing what I 
have often observed in the composition of languages, an accumulation of 
primitive elements to express what each of them singly has been actually 
used somewhere or other to denote. 

To be able thus to resolve the polysyllable words for this pronoun into 

preceding elements, and to show that these are singly used for it in some 
other language, is sufficient evidence that the more complicate words have 
been compounded from these elementary terms; but to exhibit also the 
fact that these prior monosyllables have been employed by several uncon- 
nected nations for precisely the same purpose, is to give all the proof that ᾿ 
the nature of the case admits of, that they are not the result of mere chance, 
but that they have originated from some primeval tongue common to all, 
from which, by some confusion of speech or mind or violent dislocation, 
they have been separated. 
_ The compounds of this kind often display a singular affinity among distant 
nations as well as their elements. The mjangal of Kochin, the nanga of 
Greenland, the zannja of Kinai, the Avanish mwa, and others, claim notice 
in this respect. The anone of Guzzerat is a doubling of the same element 
of the N; the minek of the Mordwini, is curious for exhibiting three of the 
elementary sounds, m, n, and k, above noticed, huddled into one word. The 
Gothic mik, and the [slandic mig, are manifest compounds of the me, and 
the zk and eg. 

The use of both the 7 and the m elementary words to denote this pro- 
noun is very striking in the Pima language, which expresses the 7 by ani, and 
the me by wm; so its we is niape, but its us is umua. Here we see the x root 
has been retained for the nominative cases, and the m root for the accusative 
ones ; so the Latin and Greek adopt the ego for their nominative J, but keep 
the me for their accusative. These facts indicate that both cases are taken 
from other and prior sources, and strongly imply the confused state and 
fragments of something anterior, out of which the now prevailing languages 
have been composed. They preclude us from saying that languages have 
been made up by mere accident without any connection with any primeval 
tongue. 

Before we quit this personal pronoun, we may remark, that our plural 
adjective our may be traced in the ore of the Guarani and of the Mexicans; 
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in the our of the Waldenses, the ar of the Irish, and the gure of Biscay; 
and that its cognate term seems to exist in the ure, which expresses J in 
the Avariot and in the Tamanakish, and in the raou, which signifies both 7 
and we, in the Siamese. 

The last observations with which I will trouble the Society on this pro- 
noun are on the vowel z being applied to express it, which has become its 
fixed nominative term in the English language. The most ancient use of 
this vowel to express the first personal pronoun appears in the Hebrew, 
where the addition of it tonouns implies my; as daber a word ; daberi, my word ; 
id, a hand ; idi, my hand ; 80 1 1s the word for of me and to me, with the pre- 
positional affix /. The addition οὗ ὁ to Hebrew verbs gives them the mean- 
ing of the pronoun J. In Peru y expresses my ; ia, in Polish and Russian, 
is J, and so is μὲ in Pagurish. Jya is the term for J in the Pappua, and aia 
in the Waigiou Islands. It is the 2 which being added to the radical Latin 
verbs makes the first person of all their perfect tenses, as fui, amavi, docui, 
legi, audivi.In the ui of docui, we see the actual μὲ, which the Pagurish 
still uses to express J. We trace the : for the first person in the Egyptian ai, 
I have been; nei, I might be; and amoi, I wish.—In the Japonese, sugi, I plough ; 
gigi, I hear ; corobi, I fall; and vabi, I cry out ; indeed in most of the Japan 
verbs, the ὲ marks the first person. In the Francotheotisc, the same sound 
for J existed in zh ; the 7 became also admitted at last into Saxon, and appears 
in the Norman Saxon Life of St. Margaret. In the Moorish, J signifies me, 
and na us; thus with the dative prefix /, to me is li; as to theeis lek: and to 
us is lena. 

From all these facts the same inferences seem to be deducible; and these 
are, that a primeval community of language, and a forcible abruption of 
the united population into dispersing families, with some attendant confusion 
of pronunciation, are circumstances that explain these remarkable identities 
existing in every language amid such great dissimilarities; and that no 
other recorded incidents of antiquity elucidate such phenomena. 

I have observed several other corroborating instances of the same ten- 
dency, but will not at present fatigue the Society by detailing them.— But 
they may not find it uninteresting, if two examples be added of the applica- 
tion of the classifying analysis of the Words in my former letters to express 
the paternal and maternal relations, to explain the origin of the terms used 
to denote nature in the Greek and Latin tongues. 

The word nature is very variously used: it is sometimes taken figuratively 
for the general economy of existence, sometimes for its active laws, and it 
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has been embodied into a fancied personality which has been substituted for 
the Deity. These differing uses of the word led me to consider what was 
its original, philological signification. 

It is in Latin, natura ; but this really is the neuter plural of the future 
participle of nascor.— Nascor, I am born; naturus, about to be born; natura, 
the things about to be born. 

But things about to be born are things about to be produced by organized 
forms that have been expressly arranged into their artificial organization for 
the purpose of producing what they actually bring forth.—But all such or- 
ganized forms among animals are Mothers, all born animals are born from 
Mothers, and therefore whatever expresses birth has a relation to a Mother, 
and the term to express it may naturally be expected to be derived from the 
maternal person. 

Does the word nascor exhibit this connection? I submit that it does,— 
the word is divisible into two syllables, za and scor. It is one of the objects 
of these essays to show that the elements of words are to be sought for in 
other languages if they have not been retained in the one under considera- 
tion. Now in Latin, na does not signify Mother; the Latin has ma to 
signify that, and pa for Father, as we see in the words mater and pater. 
But the Society will recollect that several instances were adduced in a former 
letter to show that many unconnected nations used the syllable na to express 
Mother. | 

Hence we may conjecture that the Latin terms nascor, natus, naturus and 
natura, mean the production from a Mother.—We have a word very like the 
scor, in the Greek soyw, I have, and the combination of this with na would 
denote, had from a Mother. - 

But how stands the case in Greek? Will the same reasoning and deriva- 
tion there also apply to its word for nature? The answer to this will be, 
that the same train of reasoning fully applies, but not the same derivation ; 
and yet a derivation so analogous, that although different, it but more 
strongly confirms and illustrates the general principle of the etymology. 
For the difference is, that the Greek takes a word which implies Father to 

express the productive cause of things, as the Latin uses the term which 
‘means Mother. 

The Greek words for nature are gua and φυσις ; the verb to these is gua, 
which means gigno, nascor, produco. Thus its proper force, so far as it differs 
from the Latin nascor, is that it rather expresses production than birth. 

But from what element was φυω formed? The Greek language does not 
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contain it, but other tongues do. wis the word for Father in the Chinese, 
and in Tunquin; as fa also is in the Mandingo, Tanguht, Birman and else- 
where.—It is the root of our own term Father, which pho also implies in the 
Thay language. 

Thus the Greek word for nature expresses what is produced by a Father, 
and the Latin what is born from a Mother. 

Corresponding with this, the Latin for a nation is natio, which on this 
derivation implies, born from the same Mother,—so the Greek word for a 
tribe, Puan, may be traced to λαος, a people, and fu, a Father, intimating a 
race from the same Father.—It is a confirmation of these ideas, that the 
Hebrew term for a nation is allowed to be derived from its word for Mother. 
on, am, is Mother in Hebrew, and. pix, aem, is a nation. Buxtorf in his 
Lexicon places them as being thus related. 


I have the honor to be, Rev. Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
SHARON TURNER. 
32, Red Lion Square. 
28th February, 1825. 


The Rev. Κ΄. Cattermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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VII. Further Illustrations of the preceding Principles. 


Read December 7th, 1825. 


REVEREND Sir, 


Tue fear of burthening the Society with too many papers on philology, 
and the occupation of preparmg for the press the history of the reign of 
Henry VIII. and of the English Reformation, induced me to wish, this year, 
not to trouble the Royal Literary Society with any communication; but a 
respected member of its council having intimated to me their intention of 
printing the former papers, and having urged me to send to you any further 
elucidation of the principles suggested in them that I might happen to have 
noticed,—I have departed from my purpose of not soliciting your indulgence 
this season, and will take the liberty of submitting to the consideration of 
the Society a few more impressive facts, on the affinities and origin of human 
languages. 

Abandoning the usual path of making any one language now known the 
original parent of the rest, which has been the ordinary stumbling-block of 
antiquarian philologers; the examples and reasonings in the former letters 
tend rather to show, that none of the national tongues which have come to our 
cognizance can claim the honor of having been the ancestor of the rest. 
Whatever the primeval language of Adam, or the antediluvian society, or of 
the first re-peoplers of the earth, after that great catastrophe which fossil 
remains in every part of the globe concur with the ancient traditions of all 
nations to attest, may have been,—there is no appearance, no evidence, and 
no probability, that it is now existing any where in the world. That it was 
broken up and confused, and that all who spoke it were scattered over the 
shattered terraqueous continent, is the express assertion of the most ancient 
of all Historiographers whose works have descended to us. It was to inves- 
tigate whether this remarkable declaration was true, that I was led to my 
philological studies; and as the facts mentioned in the preceding: papers 
occurred in them, it became evident to my imperfect judgment, that the 
present state of human languages corresponds with the Mosaic information. 
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‘The Society will perhaps recollect, that the main principles expressed in 
my former communications were these :— 

That there are affinities existing and now observable in all the known 
languages of the world, which have occurred to our examination, that cannot 
with any reasonable probability from their number and nature be attributed 
to chance. 

That these affinities occur in terms that are likely tohave been used by 
the earliest progenitors of mankind, because they express the most endear- 
ing feelings, or the most common ideas; but that they exist in every lan- 
guage like so many fragments, more or less insulated, amid a general mass 
of the greatest diversities. 

That both these affinities and these diversities must have had adequate 
causes, or neither could have appeared ; and that it is the office of philoso- 
phical philology to endeavour to trace their historical causation. 

Facts and reasonings were adduced, to suggest that an early abruption and 
dispersion of the primitive society of the human race, while it was existing as 
an unseparated association, were competent to produce the phenomena that 
were indicated ; and as no literary record has transmitted to us the tradi- 
tion of any other cause, the intelligent mind might satisfactorily adopt the 
Mosaic narration of the confusion at Babel, as sufficient to account for the 
affinities and diversities which all languages will be found to exhibit, when 
compared with each other. 

It is obvious that a complete elucidation of this curious subject would re- 
quire the patient investigation of an acute sagacity for a whole life. Perfectly 
unequal myself to such an heroic labor, I cannot attempt more than to sug- 
gest the inquiry, to open some of the mines, and to illustrate the manner in 
which the researches may be carried on. 

I present these essays but as fragments, and as I am not aware that the 
affinities of language have been studied upon the principles, or for the purpose 
on which I have examined them, it may not be impertinent, if I solicit your 
attention to a few more instances, analogous to those which have been already 
enumerated. The more variously the principles are found to apply, the 
greater becomes the probability that they are not chimerical. Indeed if 
thé Mosaic history be true, the larger we make our investigations on all its 
important circumstances, the more evidences of that truth must evolve. 
Falsehood perishes as inquiry advances. Sed magna est Veritas, et prevalebit. 
The fire which seems to dissolve the silver it essays, only clears and verifies 
the genuine metal. 
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But, whatever may have caused them, the instances adduced in this 
series of papers will show that there are coincidencies in distant languages, 
which cannot reasonably be ascribed to accident, and which attest an early 
affinity of origin. This affinity, where actual communication has not been 
likely, may be justly inferred to have been a kindredship, anterior to the 
separation and remote localization of the nations among whom the resem- 
blances are found. The purport of this letter will be, to lay before the Society 
a few more examples of these remarkable coincidencies, leaving it to your 
judgment, Sir, in reading the paper, how far you may think it proper to 
repeat all of them to your auditory. Catalogues of mere words are wearisome, 
and the argument on such a subject is better appreciated by the eye than 
the ear. 7 

I will begin with the terms used to express the universal fluid waTER. The 
Hebrew word for this is mim; and it is quite surprising to observe, that in 
all the four quarters of the world, many nations signify this liquid by a vo- 
cable of one or more syllables from the letter M. 

In Africa we have 


Mo Old Egyptian Aman Shilba 
Ma Mauritania Amangan Barebras 
Mi Tigre Umba Barca 
Mi Argubbe Tom Egyptian 
Mi Akeko Oyum Suakea 
Mi | Sowaiel Maaesi Keffer 
Me Somauli Meetsi Beetjaavas 
Moye ib. Matee Lagoa Bay 
Mwou Coptic Majy Ethiopian 
Men Bullom Maje Shilhuc 
Aman Berber Maze Makuo 
Mih Akraiech Meze Mongou 
Ameh Bornou Ammaansi Koossa 
Aman Siwah Mane Begharmi. 
In Asia 
Mim Hebrew Emak Sesseh 
Mia Persian Mis Japonese 
Mu Tungusi Mizzu ib. 
Mooe Malay Meezee Louchoo 
Mana Turkish Midzee ib. 
Muck Tchugazzi Umi Japonese 
Mmak ib. Yemm Arabic 
Mok Sesseh, ib. Mimil Koreiks. 
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In South America 


Ma Villele . Empye Sankoki 
" Moake Araucania Umpe Pampticough. 
Huma Aymar | 


In North America 


Ammah Cherokee | Moui Norton Strasse. 
Omma ib. 

In Europe 
Ime Greenland Imak Greenland 
Imek ib. 


and elsewhere 


. Ahemon “Canary Islands - Emoanna New Zealand. 


We trace the same radical in the Welsh more, the sea, and in the Latin 
mare, humor, humidus. 

All these people cannot be supposed to have derived their sound from 
each other. It must have descended to them from some primitive source, 
common to all. 

2. My next instance shall be from rirz, the Latin for which we all know 
to be ignis. This is rather a peculiar word, and composed of two unlike 
syllables. Yet we can trace it in this compound state into other languages, 
and its component elements also. Thus for the same thing γε, which ignis 
means, we have 


Agni Sanscrit Ougnis Lithuania 
Ugni ib. - Ogin Bengal 

Igne Greenland Akini Malabar 
Ingnek ib. Eknokk S. Tchugazzi. 


The separate elements of these two-syllable words appear also elsewhere. 
Thus we can parallel the first syllable of ignis, by the following terms for 


fire: . 


Ag Malabar . Ogiah Ashantee 
Aag Bengal . Yagi Japan 
Oga Slavonic Egah Fantee 


Ogha Booroon, Africa Eg (it burns) Hungarian 
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Egiah, (fire) | Assianthen Icue Lule 
Ik Dungolish, Africa Jucue ib. 
Ika Baratruck Jucu Mosse 
Iked (he burns) Hebrew Ijucu ib. 


The second syllable nis and ni we may perceive in 


Nie Villele ' Nina Aymara 
Enie Nootka Nina Quichua 
Nua Ottomaca Nar Turkish ; 


and in a more compound state in the following less simple appellations: 


Neach North America Nubi Van Diemen 
Nock Kadjak Niala Malabar 
Annak Tehugazzi Nuledi Mbaya 
Anodek Mokebi Nijite Phellata. 
Nujucun Mosse . 


Φ 
Other terms used for /ire present also singular coincidencies in some 
languages very unconnected. | 
Asso in Latin is, to roast; asee is, hot nm Moluche; and ushu means, to burn 
in Sanscrit.—The primitive element that expresses fire, seems to be preserved 
in the Hebrew as; and the following words which also stand for fire, seem to 
be derivatives from the primeval term : | 


Issat Harrun Ischey Hudson’s Bay 
Essaat Aikeke Assista Hurons 

Ossu Madagascar Usitter Fall Indians 
Asat - Ambaru Wussik Mabba 

Shetta Barca Usillar Hudson's Bay. 


It seems also to have been the governing element in 


Sua Basque Sing Osset 
Saan Avari 


and with the 2 pronunciation of the s in 


Zi Dido Za Chuniag 

Zo Kabutsch Za Anzug 

Za Akuscha Za , Dshar 

Tzah Kubetecha Zza South Avari 

Za Kuralish Ze Kisti on Caucasus 
Za Choazi Ze Circassian. 

Za Andi 
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I was amused to find what seemed original terms for our tinder: as that is 
linen burnt by fire, we may conceive it to have been derived from some 
resembling sound that expresses fire. I found the following words to be 
actually used for fre in four American languages : 


Tinda Pampticough Tindey Delaware 
Tenda New Sweden Tendeo Minsi 
Tendeu Delaware Twendaugh ib. 


A more primitive term for fire appears in the tone of Suaken near Egypt. 
3. The affinities of the concordant appellations for the word NAME are so 
numerous among the most distant and unrelated nations, as to deserve 
attention. I will begin the list with the simplest element which is used 
for it, and class the compounds under it. I am indebted for most of these 
to the specimens of the Lord’s Prayer in Chamberlain, Adelung, and Vater. 


Na Multan Naman Malabar . 
Nao Tigeuren Namo Gothic 

Nao ib. Namo Francotheotisc 
Nahu Goanish Namun Alemanni 
Nawe Maratta Naman Jewish Dutch 
Na Japan Namado Birman 

Enw Welsh Nahme German 

Ano S’Pol. de Leon Nema Wogul 

Hano Cornish Nimud Wohaks 
Chano Bas Bretagne Namid Permian 
Hanou ib. Nimyd Serjanish 
Nam Persian Nimma Kanarin 
Name ib. Namattin Tamul 

Nam Switz Namadhyan _ Telugis 

Nam Bavarian Namadheian Hoch Indians 
Nom Malthese Naun Gemeine Mundert 
Nom Osseti Anun Armenian 
Nim Samojeds Ονομα Greek 

Nim Jukad Nomen Latin 

Nim Gaelic Ninna Koriak 

Nam Mongols Ninnea Tchutzi 
Naom ib. Nanang Formosa 
Nama Sanscrit Ainm Gaelic 

Nama Malay Hainm Irish 

Namma ib. Mim Chinese 
Nama Avanish Mia ib. 

Nama Guzzerat Ming Thibet. 


In the πα of Multan and Japan, and in the mia of the Chinese, we pro- 
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bably see the two primitive terms for this word, which have become com- 
bined into the more compound nama and its similarities. 

4. The affinities between some of the words for the suUBSTANTIVE VERB 
im several distant languages are also striking and interesting. 

I have formerly remarked that the conjugations of this verb, both in 
English and Latin, discover themselves to be composed of the fragments of 
several different verbs or words, put together to make up the inflections of 
the different persons and tenses: thus, J am, he is, we are, and I shall be, are 
not conjugations of the same general term carried on from one radical word 
through all the tenses with merely pronominal additions. Am, is, are, and 
be, are manifestly very unlike words; so in Latin, sum, es, fui, eram, are 
also distinct verbs, brought together in fragments from other sources, and 
combined together to make up the substantive verb. The curious fact is, 
that distinct words, forming also parts of the substantive verbs of other 
languages, may be traced in them, corresponding with the am, is, are, was, 
were, and be, of the English ; and with the sum, est, fui, and eram, of the Latin. 

We may begin with the infinitive ro BE. The word be is but partially adopted 
in the inflections; we find it in the participles been and deimg, in the future 
tense, f shall be, and in those made from the participle deen: but we can 
trace it in many tenses in other languages. In the Anglo-Saxon it appears 
in its proper station, deo, J am, thus beginning the conjugation, though it 
has been superseded now by its companion am. The following list will show 
how extensively this term de and its affinities have prevailed among mankind. 


Beo, (Iam) Saxon Bo, (be thou) Persian 
Bua Welsh Boude Russian 
Bim Francotheotisc Bouk ib. 

Bin German Biak Buratisch 
Bis Buratisch Badz Polish 
Bein Trish Bit Curdish 
Beon, (to be) Saxon Bu, (he was) Welsh 
Bhu Sanscrit Bha, (I was) Gaelic 
Bye Polish Budem * Persian 
Bo Persian Bylem Polish 
Buden ib. Bilei Buratisch 
Buden ’ Turkish Beile Russian 
Bede Basque Bo, (he will be) Welsh 
Bod Welsh Beid, (Ishall be) Irish 
Bheith Irish Bede Polish 
Bwite Russian Bydy Russian 
Bouti Lithuanian Buchu Buratisch. 


Bi, (be thou) Irish 
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It is observable, that in the Polish, Russian, and Tartar Buratisch, the 
imperfect tense, J was, is made by the addition of a syllable /em or /ei, to the 
radical by. We find this element in three languages so unconnected, as that 
of Lapland, the Susoo, and the Malay. 


Luma I am, in Susoo Leb I am, in Lapland 


Lu I was, ib. Le He is,_ ib. 
Lu To be, ib. La He is, in Malay. 


Hence come the following, 


Olied He is, Esthonian Olet Thou art, Carelia 
Olet Thou art, Finland ΟΙ Be thou, Turkish. 
Olet ib. Olonetz 


We may add, that in the Kirmanish, /ezon stands for to be. 
Another interesting observation occurs on this word, éo be, and its analogies. 
It occurred to me, that the real force of the verb is an assertion of exist- 
ence ; and therefore, if languages really had an original community of origin 
in their primeval elements, the vocable δε, or its resemblances, would express 
life or living, elsewhere. I searched and found the fact to correspond with 
my anticipations ; but I have not had time to look very far.—Thus: 


Bios Life, Greek Byw Alive, Welsh 

Brow I live, ib. Bywyd Life, ib. 

Brot He lives, ib. Beo Live and life, in Irish 
Byw I live, Welsh Beata Life, ib. 


Corresponding with the Latin v is the Greek ὁ, and therefore the Latin 
vivo, I live, vivus, alive, and vita, life, are akin to the preceding. We may 
therefore consider vivo, I live, in Latin, and wy/, 1 am, in Welsh, as strictly 
analogous in meaning as well as in sound, and as not being so from mere 
accident. . 

These remarks may be extended higher. 5 hhii, to live, and m7 hih, life, in 
Hebrew, seem to.be the earlier origin of the last-mentioned sounds, and a 
still more primitive term for all of them occurs im the Japonese i, which 
means Lam. The Egyptian οἱ is he 7s, and to be. The Hindostanee and the 
Punic-Malthese for Lam, have hu. Hua, is I have been in the first of these, 
and Πὸ zs in the second. The Armenian for J was, is oua; hao is I am, in 
the Friendly Isles; hove is be in Mongol-Indostan, and hovah is ἐξ in He- 
brew. 
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The same analogy between the substantive verb and /ife, may be elsewhere 
traced; thus οἱ is, in Turkish, be thou, olmak is to be, and olup is being ; 
while in Permish wolu is IJ was, and in Mordwini ule is he is.—All these 
are resembling coincidencies; and I think in the Hungarian el, which is he 
lived, we see their original element. 

I will only add as to the Turkish participle olup for being, that it is obviously 
composed by the syllable up being added to the radical o/.—It is not a little 
remarkable, that ep signifies to be in the Egyptian, of which also pe is the 
present tense, which leads me to mention, that in Siamese pen signifies 
to be. 

Our next inquiry shall be as to the affinities of this verb’s commencing 


tense, J am. 
Am Persian Exp Usual Greek 
Eam Saxon Im Turkish 
Eom ib. Um ib. 
Im Gothic Ym ib. 
Em Permish Tem Armenian 
Omi Mantchou Haim Marahsta 
Ombi ib. Aym Abipones 
Ἐμι Sigean Greek Um Pima 
Εμμι ib. Hom Zingari 
Eopu Old Doric Hum, (we are) Araviga. 


In the Japonese the vowel follows the consonant m instead of preceding it, 
as, mo, I am. 

Art and are are also fragments of other verbs adopted into our substantive 
verb. We have no remains of it in our verb except these two words; but 
in the Swedish there is an entire tense of it; the present, as 


Ar I am Aro We are 
Ar Thou art Aren Ye are 
Ar Heis - Aro They are. 


The Latin preserves two tenses of it in its eram, I was, and ero, I will be, 
which need not be declined here. 
The Icelandic has a regular deflection of this verb: 


Er Ι[ am Erum We are 
Ert Thou art Erud Ye are 
Er He is Eru They are. 
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Its affinities may be thus stated :— 


Ar I am, Saxon Erat He is, Mordwini 

Art I am, Japonese Orro Be thou, Lapland 
Var It is, Turkish Orrot To be, Ὁ. 

Are Thou wast, Egyptian Orron Being, ib. 

Ir He is, Russian Re To be, Egyptian 

Ira They are, ib. 


We have also in our conjugation of this verb the word were for the plural, we 
were, you were. 1 am rather inclined to consider this, not as a separate verb, but 
as a kind of digamma or rough pronunciation of the sound er, as some call 
vinegar, winegar ; and in this form we find it in the Swedish and Icelandic 
war, I was, and in the Frisic wird, and the Melkwerish woarde, which stand 
for to be. The Icelandic for this has the softer term verde. 

After am and art, we come to the third person, he or it is. This term is 
must be also considered to be the fragment of another distinct verb, which 
has very extensive affinities and derivatives. 

Dr. Vincent gives an ancient present tense of the Latin substantive verb 
from the twelve tables, which is manifestly an inflection of the term es, 
with final pronouns added to it.—Thus : | 


Esum I am Esumus We are 
Es Thou art Estis Ye are 
Est He is Esun They are. 


So the Russians have a tense nearly composed on it. 


Jesme I am Tesmwi We are 
Tesi Thou art lestie Ye are 
Teste He is Then it alters to 

Syte They are. 


We find the same sound applied to express various parts of this verb, in 
the foliowing specimens :— 


Εις Thou art, Greek Esun He is, Permish 
ἙἘσο Be, ib. Es He is, Egyptian 
Εσω I will be, ib. As He was, ib. 
σαι ‘Tobe, _ ib. Is Thou art, Gothic 
Essem I would be, Latin Ys He is, Saxon 


Esse - _ Tobe, ib. Ys He is, Welsh ᾿ 
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Oes . He is, Welsh Asai He is, Piacut 

Asu | To be, Sanscrit Jesi He is, Slavonian 

Esou I am, Russian Is He is, Francotheotisc 
Esi Thou art, ib. Is He was, Mordwini 
Esmi Tam, ἰδ. . Ish He is, Hebrew | 

Aiz Thou art, Basque Isen_ Thou mayst be, Turkish 
Ist He is, German Ise He may be, ib. 

Est He is, Latin, Iseter They may bé, ib. 
Eor He is, Greek Is He is, Osseten. 

Ist , He is, Gothic . Tes _ Thou art, Armenian 
Est He is, Persian — Iz Thou art, Jewish Dutch 
Ast ib. [Ρ. Gesi Thou art, Ragusa 

Is He is, Polish Es Thou art, Latin 

Est ib. ib. Es Thou art, Kurish 

Asti He is, Sanscrit Essi Thou art, Lithuanian 
Esti Thou art, Wallachia Esben Thou art, Hungarian 
Isti They are, Osseten Aiz Thou art, Basque 

Iz We are, Turkisk Izan To be, ib. 

Us ib. ib, . 


The terms est and esti, by which several languages express he is, 18 made 
the basis of the present tense in the Polish : as, 


Jestem I am Jestesmy We are 
Jestes Thou art Jestescie Ye are 
Jest — He is 


it then suddenly changes to the fragment sa, they are. 


The words was and wast may be looked upon, not as of distinct origin, but 
as harsher pronunciations of the preceding sounds, which have been adopted 
in the Pushtoo wuswu, to be ; in the Gothic wisan, to be ; in the Saxon wesan, 
of the same import, in the wisun, thou art in the Serjanish;_ andi in the wow- 
scha, thou art, of the Kabardini. 

We may add that wewa in Ceylon, and wawan in Marashta, signify also the 
infinitive to de. 

Of the fragments of other verbs, which have been combined in the conju- 
gation of the Latin substantive verbs, the only two not accounted for in the 
foregoing remarks are, sum, I am, and fui, I have been. 

The swm may have been originally formed out of the ancient eswm, already 
noticed, by dropping the commencing e; but, if so, it has got into other lan- 
guages in this abbreviated form, as, 
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Suni I am, Egyptian Sy I am, Saxon - 
Sum I am, Gothic Sai Be, Mordwini 
Shom I am, Persian Surb Be, Armenian 
Saum Be, Goanish in Deccan So Thou art, Bas Bretagne 
Sem I may be, Turkish Sie | Be, Bohemian 
Sin Thou art, ib. Se Be, Slowanish 

. Ben Thou art, Tartar Ze Thou art, Kumanish 

Synd They are, Saxon Zan He was, Basque 
Sin They are, Francotheotisc Za He is, _ ib. 
Sind ib. ib. Sie They are, German 
Sint ib. ‘ib. Sind Weare, ib. 
Sunt They are, Latin — Se He is, Egyptian. 
Sa They are, Polish 


Of the fui, am not prepared to say much. Dr. Vincent has collected 
some Greek tenses which exhibit correspondencies with its Latin ones, as, 


Φυμι Fui Φνεσαιμι Fuissem 


ᾧὥνεσαι . Fuisse Pvecw Fuero 
Φυσοιμι Fuerim Φυτος Futurus, 
Φνσομ Fueram ΝΣ 


But I have remarked no other likenesses than the following : 


Fa : He was, Gaelic Foi He is, Egyptian 
Af He was, Egyptian '  Efo ib. ib. 
Afke ib. ib. 


I have the honor to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 
SHARON TURNER. 
32, Red Lion Square. 
15th November, 1825. 


The Rev. R. Catiermole, 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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VIII. Observations on the River Euphrates. By Sin Wittram OvsELEy, 
Kr. LL.D. &c. 


Read February 4th, 1824. 


From anecdotes recorded of those literary men, who can no longer delight 
or instruct us by their labors, it seems probable, that there are some still 
existing, each of whom, individually, has planned in imagination, and per- 
haps actually commenced, more vast and difficult works than could possibly 
be executed within the natural compass of human life, extended even be- 
yond its usual limits; especially if the projected works require an intimate 
knowledge of different languages, frequent consultation of rare and costly 
books, or that most wearisome drudgery, the accurate collation of Eastern 
manuscripts. 

Above eleven years have now elapsed since, not foreseeing all the obsta- 
cles that have hitherto prevented its accomplishment, I formed a design of 
tracing, both historically and geographically, the mighty river Euphrates, 
from its source in Armenia to the Persian Gulf, which receives it after a 
winding course through various regions; the scenes of numerous events as 
interesting and important as any celebrated in the annals of mankind. From 
ἃ multiplicity of materials furnished on this subject by geographers and 
historians, ancient and modern, European and Asiatic, it is not my intention, 
at present, to offer many extracts; but the Society may, perhaps, favorably 
receive some observations that first suggested themselves in the year 1812 ; 
when, on my journey through Armenia, from the Persian towards the Turkish 
capital, I halted, during two or three hours of intense heat, to repose, after a 
fatiguing ride on horseback, at a place bearing the portentous name of Satan’s 
Valley ;* though it was in reality a beautiful spot, shaded by magnificent 
trees, and bounded on one side by the Euphrates. Here, as I ascertained 
by swimming across it, this river was in different parts from three to six feet 
deep, broad yet rapid ; its waters I had tasted two days before, within a few 


* So called from the snakes, scorpions, and other venomous creatures with which it was said 
to abound. - 
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miles of Arzertum, at Ilyah," near the fountain from which they spring; and 
now resolved, as they glided by me, to trace their course in the manner above- 
mentioned. But I must here restrict myself to the following remarks :— 

I. That the Euphrates was anciently entitled Great, appears from passages 
in the Hebrew book of Joshua, the Greek Apocalypse of Saint John, and the 
Latin Pharsalia of Lucan, already quoted in.the Narrative of my Travels, lately 
published, and therefore not repeated here. It would for the same reason 
be superfluous to notice particularly those commentators who have shown 
that it was styled emphatically, the river; and we know that it constituted 
what the royal Psalmist has called the waters, or, according to another and 
more literal English version, the rivers of Babylon; 5aa nya (nahroth 
Babel*). The plural of nakr may here allude to various branches which 
flowed from the Euphrates; some, perhaps, natural, as that Hebrew word 
(W713) in strictness implies ‘‘ a stream of which the channel is not artificial, 
nor liable to be dry in summer ;”* and others, certainly the work of man; 
such as the canals (διωρυγες) mentioned by Strabo (Lib. xvi.), and the cele- 
brated Pallacopas, which Alexander went from Babylon to visit, and which 
Arrian styles potamos, (worapocs) or river, although he tells us, that it 
was not a stream proceeding from fountains, but a canal supplied from 
the Euphrates,*| Thus many other streams that flowed, or still flow here, 
in artificial channels, are called nahr ( 4;) by the Arabs, who also use this 
term (evidently the Hebrew 3) to express a natural river.’ Of these 


* Tijak (xssva3$), called by Ptolemy HAeyea (Geogr. v. 13.); by Stephanus (De Urbibus) 
Ἐλεγεια; the Elegia of Pliny (v. 24.), and Eligea or Elegea of Solinus (Polyhist. 37.). Here, 
in the second century, a Roman army was annihilated by the Parthians, as we learn from 
Xiphilinus. (Epitom. Dionis in M. Antonin. Philosoph. Hist.) 

* « By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down: yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” (Psalm 137.) 

3 «* Fluvius cujus alveus est naturalis, non manu factus, ut 119; nec estate arescens, ut 52. 
(Castell, Lexic. Polyglott. 2235.) 

4 HadAaxoray ποταμον---και ἐστι o TlaAdaxoras ex τον Evgparov, ovye de ex πηγων τις artywr 
worapos. (De Expedit. Alexand. vii. 21.) 

> As appears from numerous passages in the works of their geographers, not only manuscript, 
but printed. See AL Eprisi, ApuL’ Fepa, &c.—Indeed, the name given to an extensive 
region, Mawer an'’nahr ( γα}, 9.9), “« that which is beyond the river,” Oxus, or Transoxiana, 
would sufficiently prove it, This I have noticed, because an assertion has lately been made, in a 
work of high respectability, that nahr is never used to signify a natural river, ‘ but implies a 
work of art.” 
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Babylonian canals, some were made in most remote ages; as that, of which 
the original Chaldaic name, N290 ὙΠ) (xahr malka), signifies what Ptolemy 
styles the royal river (Βασίλειον Horapoy), and Polybius the royal canal 
(Βασιλικὴ Siopvya"); a work so ancient, that some have imagined it one of 
the Paradisaical rivers mentioned by Moses; an opinion, however, which 
the learned Bishop Huet condemns :* it appears to have been made by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, if we may believe local tradition, and the words of an old 
writer quoted by Eusebius.’ 

II. Of the name Euphrates, .it has been vainly endeavoured to find the 
origin in a compound verb euphrainein (ευῷραινειν), to rejoice, gladden, or ex- 
hilarate ; the Greeks having changed Perath or Phrath, into Euphrates, 
adapting this Hebrew name, like other foreign words, to the genius of their 
own language. I should think it equally vain to derive it from one Euphra- 
tes, who, in a paroxysm of grief, threw himself into the river Medus or Za- 
randas, which has since been called after him; an obscure person, noticed only 
in the work of an uncertain writer. It seems to me most probable, that the 
Greeks adopted, without any attention to its import, the primitive name, 
which in Hebrew is written mop Perath, Frat or Phrath. The learned Huet 
(in his tract above-quoted,) disapproves of a conjecture, offered by some 
ingenious men, who, willing to account for the syllable eu prefixed to the 
Hebrew name, fancy it borrowed from the two words hua Frat, which close 
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* This canal, Ammianus Marcellinus, a writer of the fourth century, expresses by ‘‘ Naer 
malcha, quod fxvius regum interpretatur;” and, in a subsequent passage, ‘‘ fossile flumen Naar 
malcha nomiue, quod amnis regum interpretatur, tunc aridum.” (Lib. xxiv.) 

. * 6 Sed qui putarunt ipsum Naharmalcam,” ὅς. (Tract. de Situ Parad. Terrest. Lips. 1694. 
p. 31.) " 

> Τοντε Appaxadnv (Ναρμαλκην) ποταμὸν εξηγαγεν eovra κερας Ἐνφρατεω. (Preparat. Evangel. 
Lib, ix.) | 

+ See, in the second volume of Hudson’s ““ Minor Geographers,” a little tract, (wep: worapwy 
και ρων) ‘‘ On Rivers and Mountains;” (pp. 30—40.) whence we learn, that the Zarandas was 
called Medus, after a son of Artaxerxes; and subsequently, Euphrates, on the account above- 
" mentioned. Exs ποταμὸν Zaparday os az’ avrov Mndos ονομασθη.----προσηγορευθὴ de Ἐνφρατης δι᾽ αἰτιαν 
rovavrny. Evgparns Αρανδακον was, &c. This tract has been ascribed by one critic (Maussac) 
to Plutarch of Cheeronea, the celebrated philosopher and historian; others suppose the author to 
be a very different person, bearing the same name, which, indeed, the printed copies have pre- 
fixed to the work; but some believe it the composition of Parthenius; and some of Antoninus 
Liberalis, as the learned Dodwell informs us, in his Dissert. de Plutarcho, Libri de Fluviis 


auctore, preceding the tract, 
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‘and the fourth river is Euphrates.” “Such etymologists,” says Reland, “‘ima- 
gine what never can be proved; that those who first called this river Euphrates, 
had read the sacred Scriptures; and if they had, can we suppose them ig- 
norant that hua ΝῊ was merely a pronoun?” Were any confirmation of Re- 
land’s argument necessary, I should add, that those who saw, in the work of 
Moses above-quoted, Phrath or Frat, with the pronominal hua, might have 
found that name written without it in the book of Joshua,—an historical record, 
ascribed by many commentators to that Israelite chief himself, the contem- 
porary of Moses.* Reland believes, or rather is perfectly convinced, that 
Eu in Euphrates expresses the word 4b or au, (signifying water) which 
the Persians have combined with the proper names of many rivers; as Nil- 
ab, the water or river of the Nile; Hind-db, the Indus.? Of one objection 
he is aware; that in the instances here quoted, db (or au) follows the name; 
whereas, to support his opinion, it should be placed before. Had he seen 
the manuscript works of Hampa.au, and other Persian geographers, his 
conjecture (or conviction) would have been strengthened in a considerable 
degree; for, treating of various rivers (besides the Euphrates), they prefix 
db to the proper name; so in their works now before me, they describe the 
Dyleh or Tigris, the Aras or Araxes, the Jaihin or Oxus, the Amu, the 


_* « Multi ex malé conjunctis verbis Mosis,” &c.—“ at illi fingunt quod demonstrare nunquam 
poterunt, illos qui fluvium hunc primi Euphratem appellarunt legisse sacras literas. Et si lege- 
rant, an adeo rudes fuere ut nesciverint Ryn esse pronomen? Inutilis itaque talis lectio est.”— 
(Relandi Dissert. de Situ Parad. Terrestris, sect. xxi.) Yet the philologer Millius (in his 
Dissert. de Nilo et Euphrate, p. 199.) inclines towards the opinion which Reland condemns :— 
‘¢ Certi igitur sumus nomine fluvii Phrath in Terre Sancte descriptione, Euphratem designari. 
Eum sane manifestissimé ostendit ipsum nomen mop, id est Euphrates, quod factum videtur ex 
mip xin (Gen. ii. 14.) Castel had before said ‘‘nip m. Evgparys, qs. ex nop wim Gen. ii. 
14.” (Lexic. Polyglott. p. 3089.) 

* Of the various arguments employed against the antiquity and authenticity of the work 
ascribed to Joshua, see an elaborate discussion and refutation.in the learned Huet's Demonstratic 
Evangelica, Propos. iv. p. 312. Lips. 1694, See also Heidegger's Exercitat. Biblic. Tom. i. 
Dissert. xi. p. 354. and Tom. ii. Comment. in libr. Josuz, cap. i. ὥς. Tiguri, 1699. 

* « Dicamus quod resest: wf ab et 9} aw vel eu, aquam notat Persicé, et solent Perse no- 
miuibus propriis fluminum eam vocem addere; sic Nilum appellant aquam Nii GWS ΝΗ, 
Indum \XiD Hindab, aquam Indi,” ἄς. (Dissert. de Paradis. p. 45.) : 
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Zaébein, the Jajréd, and a multiplicity of others. I must here remark, that 
Firpavsi, who was perfectly acquainted with the language and literature of 
his fire-worshipping ancestors, adopted nearly eight hundred years ago the 
Arabic (or Hebrew) name Frat or Forath in two passages of his great Persian 
poem, the Shéhndmeh.’ Yet it appears, that when HampaLian composed 
his excellent geographical treatise, (in the fourteenth century) ‘‘those Per- 
sians who still retained the ancient dialect of their country, called the Eu- 
phrates Fal4 rid, the river Féla;” or, as in different manuscript copies, 
Fiéd and Fulét.* Of these variations, some may be attributed to the inac- 
curacy of transcribers, to the frequent substitution of Z for R, a custom still 
prevalent among the Persians in pronunciation ; and to that defect in their 
old alphabets, (the Zend and Pahlavi) which caused those two letters to be 
expressed by the same character. 

III. All, however, may be regarded as corruptions of the Hebrew name, 
and that this was not without a meaning, it is reasonable to suppose; we 
accordingly find Frat or Perath (m5) derived by some, but not by all, from 


* The first passage occurs in that part of the Shéhndmeh which comprises the History of Queen 
Homal, the mother of Dinis, and grandmother of Darius whom Alexander conquered. 
From this we learn that the queen, a widow, governing with absolute sway, and fearing lest her 
son might at a future period deprive her of the crown, caused the child to be placed in a 
wooden box or ark, with fine linen, gold, and jewels; her servants then, while the infant slept, 
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‘took away the ark at midnight, one of them not opening his lips even to the other; they 
hastened to remove it from the presence of HumA1, and cast it into the River Euphrates.” (46 
i For&t.) This is not the place to relate how young DiRis was saved ; I proceed, therefore, 
to the second passage of FIRDAUSI’s poem, which mentions the Euphrates by its Arabic name: 
it is found in the History of HorMvuzD, the son of Chosroes, surnamed NUSHRAVAN, where 

an army is described as having advanced to the River Fordt, O15 39» (5 aw rely. 

2 Δα OWS J) ὦν" JOl—-O5)5. See the MS. Nushat al Kuléb, Chapter of 
Rivers. By Fars or Furs Kadim (oud ων 3) is understood the pure old Persic latiguage, un- 
mixed either with Arabic or Turkish. The same MS., in an account of the Dijleh (ales) or 


Tigris, mentions Fl4d ὁ and F4lét ὥϑῳδ᾽ as names of the Euphrates. 
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the verb Farahh (7m) to be fruitful, or to render fruitful *’ The correspond- 
ent Arabic letters form a word, (¢ ys) farahh, which signifies: gladness, 
mirth, cheerfulness. But this resembles too much the derivation from eu- 
phrainein (eugpaivesv) before censured; and Eastern etymologists, although 
the Euphrates may be supposed to delight the inhabitants of those regions 
which it fertilises, have not deduced its Arabic name from the word above- 
mentioned. ‘It is called Frat,” says Hampatian, “ by the Arabs, on 
account of its purity and wholesomeness; and all water or every stream 
that is clear, pleasant, and salubrious, they denominate Frdt.”* It may 
be said, perhaps, that, from the nature of this inquiry, we should not content 
ourselves with examining the Greek or Latin, the Arabic, Persian, nor even 
the Hebrew name; but cast a glance towards Armenia, where ancient 
and modern authors agree in placing the source of the Euphrates; and as- 
certain, if possible, what name it originally bore in the language of that 
country. The highest authority to which, on this subject, I can ascend, is 
not older than the fifth century of our era; and if we allow, what there is 
no great reason to doubt, that Moses of Chorene, who then composed an 
historical work, has faithfully transmitted the name given to this river by 
his Armenian predecessors, it would appear but little different from the 


* « pop Prop. fertilitas. Euphrates a fertilitate illius regionis ; sic dictus a mp σὺ" ‘ fertilis 
fuit.’”—See Robertson’s Clavis Pentateuchi, p. 30. Gen. ii. 14. This derivation has been 
strongly, and, I think, justly condemned by the learned Dr. Hyde of Oxford, who, in his notes 
on the Cosmography or ““ Itinera Mundi” of Abraham Peritsol, thus speaks of an allusion which 
this Rabbinical author makes, “ δὰ nomen Phrét, sinc justa causa; vult enim his insinuare 
deductum esse a 5b, fructuosus fuit et fructificavit ; quod falsum.” Itin. Mundi, p. 195. Oxon. 
1691. Hyde might have equally condemned the explanation given by another Jewish writer, 
whose words I shall quote from Bartolocci’s Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, (tom. iii. p. 646.) 


where, after many passages about the Euphrates, we read, 
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‘¢ and wherefore is it named Perath? Because the waters of this river increase and are multi- 
plied,”—that is, without rain, adds Rabbi Solomon. ‘The Euphrates,” says Josephus, ‘ is 
called Phora : this signifies either dispersion or a flower.” —Kaderrat δε 0 μεν Evgparns Sopa. on- 
paves δε ητοι σκεδασμον ἡ av0os.—Joseph. Antiq. Judaic. lib. i. c. 2. 
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MS. Nuzhat al Kuléb, Chapt. of Rivers. 
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Greek Euphrates, being written by him L»figunn Ephrat or Efrat. But of 
the Armenians and Turks with whom I had an opportunity of conversing on 
its banks, during the course of about seventy miles, many pronounced the 
name as written in Arabic, Frat or Fordt, sometimes softened into Fordd; 
while others almost changed the first letter into MV, or a combined sound of 
M and V (if such may be fancied) : and to this corrupt pronunciation I would . 
ascribe the name Mordd, bestowed by some modern geographers on a second 
branch of the Euphrates; but Ptolemy, who was acquainted with the two 
branches, has not distinguished one from the other by any particular name. 
IV. Although the Greek and Roman writers sufficiently agree in tracing 
the Euphrates to an Armenian source,” yet some difference exists among 
them concerning the exact situation of that spot from which it issues; 
whether on the northern side of Mount Taurus;’ in that part called Ni- 
phates ;* on Mount Capote;’ Mount Abos,° Aba,’ Akos,® or in Mount 
Paruerdes or Paryadres :° difficulties which the multifarious and profound 


* Mos. Choren. Hist. Armen. pp. 112. 118. (edit. Whiston.) 

* Thus Diodorus Siculus derives the Euphrates and Tigris from the Armenian mountains, and - 
is inclined to think them the principal rivers of all Asia, next after the Nile and the Ganges. 
Mera yap τὸν Νέειλον και Tayyry ovres extonporarn σχεδον των κατα τὴν Ασιαν worapwy Ἐνῴρα- 
τῆς και Τιγριε ras μὲν wnyas exovow εκ των Αρμενιων opwy.—(Lib, 11. p. 99. edit. Rhodom. 
Hanov. 1604.) Of the Euphrates and Tigris also Quintus Curtius says, “" ipsi amnes ex 
montibus Armeniz profluunt ;” (Lib. v.c. 1.) and Pliny, of the Euphrates, ‘‘oritur in preefec- 
tura Armeniz Majoris Caranitide.” (Nat. Hist. lib. v.c.24.) Arrian too, o yap Evgparns 
frorapos pewy ex τῶν Apperwy oper, &c. (lib. vit. 21.) See also Strabo, Solinus, and others 
below quoted. 

3 Tas xnyas exwr ev τῷ προσβορῳ μέρει του Tavpov ρεων & ενθε dvony δια τῆς Αρμενιας, &c. 
(Strab. Geogr. x1.) 

4“ Of Niphates, part of Mount Taurus, see Strabo (lib, x1.) and Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 985.—Plin. Nat. Hist. (v. 27.).and the result of much inquiry in these words : “Ἅ Niphates, 
ex cujus latere meridionalis oritur Tigris, ut ex septentrionali Euphrates.” (Salmasii Plin. 
Exercit. in Solin. p. 488.) - 

5. ἐς Sub radicibus montis quem Capoten appellant.” See Licinius Mutianus quoted in Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist. v.24 ““ Euphratem fundit Armenia major ortum supra Zizamam sub radicibus 
montis quem Capoten accole nominant, Scythis proximum.” (Solin. Polyhist. cap. xxxvii.) 

ὁ Esr’ v ABos ag’ ov και o Evgparns pee και o Αραξης. (Strab. xii.) . 

 «¢ Domitius Corbulo in Monte Aba.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. v. 24.) 

5 Acos opos εξ ov o Evgparns re peer. (Eustath. in Dionys. Perteg. y. 986.) 

_ » See the Peutingerian or Theodosian Table, Segm. x. (Vindob. 1763.) Mount Paruardes 
ot Παρναδρης : see Strabo Geogr. xi. and Ptolem. Geogr. v. 18. 
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‘erudition’ of Salmasius has scarcely. been able to reconcile.’’ The Persians 
too, while they seem to have ascertained with perfect accuracy the dimen- 
sions of that fountain which sends forth the mighty Euphrates, describe, 
nevertheless, but vaguely, its local situation. ‘ This river,” says Ham- 
DALLAH, “ is on the western side of Jrén or Persia, and runs from the north 
towards the south. It rises among the mountains of Armenia, and Kalikella 
and Arzerdm, and at first it issues from a single fountain of great size, being 
in circumference two hundred and fifty gaz (each gaz is equivalent to forty 
English inches); and such a quantity of water is immediately supplied by 
this fountain, that a horse cannot easily cross the stream, which, soon aug- 
mented by various springs and rivulets that join it, becomes a considerable 
river.”* He then describes its progress by Arzenjén, into the territory of 
Malatia, towards Shemshat (or Samosatta), Syria, and other regions, until its 
junction with ‘‘ the Diyleh or Tigris; when their united streams, forming 
what is generally. called Shatt el arab, pass the city of Basrah, and fall into 
the Persian Gulf, after a course of four hundred farsangs,” or parasangs, 
(about fifteen hundred miles) according to his calculation.’ ἢ ΝΞ 

V. During my journey along the Euphrates, especially for the last twenty 
miles, I remarked that:it mostly flowed between steep rocky banks, of which 
the greater part seemed finely clothed with trees, several being very large, 
and of different kinds: among them were some willows; such, we may 
imagine, as those on which the captive and disconsolate Hebrews suspended 
their harps, when they ‘‘ sat down and wept” by this river, or the streams 
branching from it, near Babylon, where, as the learned Bochart informs us, 
a whole territory was denominated the. «‘ Vale of Willows,” from the abun- 


™ See the elaborate discussion ‘‘ De fluminibus Tigri et Euphrate,” in the Plinian Exercitations 
of the learned Salmasius. (cap XXxvii.) | 
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dance of those trees." I must here observe, that the Hebrew words of 
{saiah (xv. 7.) to which Bochart alludes (ΟΣ ΗΠ 5na nahet hearebim), and 
rendered ‘“ the brook of the willows” in our English version, are, according 
to the Greek Septuagint, ro gapayya Αραβας, or “ valley of the Arabians,” 
as translated in a marginal note, added to some editions of our Bible. It is 
most probable that Babylonia, irrigated by numerous canals, particularly 
abounded with trees of the willow kind.* We learn, however, from Strabo, 
that the scarcity of timber at Babylon for the construction of ships, induced 
Alexander, who was desirous of forming a fleet, to use the cypresses of 
groves and gardens.’ Ina preceding passage, he had mentioned the scarcity: 
of wood proper for architectural purposes, and the substitutes which were 
therefore employed by the Babylonians. We know, also, from the recent 
and indisputable information of Mr. Rich, that a solitary and half-decayed 
trunk now represents the noble plantations which once served to ornament 
the ancient capital of the world.’ That trees of the greatest size flourished 
at Babylon, Strabo relates ;° and Quintus Curtius speaks of the numerous 
shady trees, eight cubits thick in their trunks, and fifty feet high, that grew 
there.’ But these appear to have been preserved by much art and labour 


 <¢ Hee sunt 533 nvind flumina Babylonis, vel Babylonis potius, de quibus Ps. cxxxvii. 1. 
Quorum ripe tam multis salicibus erant consite,” ὅς. (Bochart. Geogr. Sacra, Phaleg. i. 6. 8.) 

* Rauwolff, who travelled in the yeat 1574, describes a peculiar sort of willow, which he found 
on the banks of the Euphrates, between Rakka and Ana; and which, says he, ‘the inhabitants 
still call by its ancient Arabian name gard (or, he might have added, the Hebrew Ἵν aarbd). 
These trees do not grow high, but spread very much; the twigs.thereof are stronger and not so 
tough as to make bands or withs as ours will; the bark is of a pale yellow color, and so are the 
leaves, which are long, and about two fingers broad; apd at the edges round about crenated, so 
that they are very much differing from the rest of this kind.”—(See Rauwolff’s Travels, in 
Ray’s Collection, part ii. c. 4. p. 152. 1693.) The willows of this river are likewise noticed by 
Mr: Eyles Irwin, (Supplement to his Voyage up the Red Sea, &c. vol. ii. p. 309. 314. &c. third 
edit.) and by Mr. Jackson. (Journey from India, &c. p. 44. 1799.) 

3 Tey εν τοις αλσεσι και ros παραδεισοιε κυπαριττων σπανισ᾽ yap vAns evravia, (δίκαν, Xvi. ) 

. 4 Asa be τὴν τῆς vAns σπανιν, &c. (ib.) 

3 << On the ruins of Babylon,” says Mr. Rich, (who visited them in 1812 ») ** there is not a 
single tree growing, excepting the old one, which I shall hereafter have occasion to mention,” — 
“ the famous tree which the natives call Athele, and maintain to have been flourishing in ancient 
Babylon,” ἄς. (Memoir on Babylon, pp. 15. 26. Lond. 1815.) . 
᾿ δ Os τε δεξασθαι φυτα δενδρων των μεγιστων, &e. (lib. xvi.) 
7 te Horti—multarumque arborum umbra et proceritate amceni—adeoque validas arbores 
sustinent moles, ut stipites earum Υ111 cubitorum spatium crassitudine wquent, in 1, pedum altitu- 
dinem emineant.” (Q. Curt. lib. v. cap. 1. 32. 33.) 
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only in the celebrated pensile or hanging gardens of the city, “‘ where they 
yielded fruit,” says Curtius, “as if growing in their own natural soil.”* 
For the want of timber or forest-trees, it is probable that the palms made 
some amends; being used by the Babylonians as beams and columns in 
edifices, according to Strabo ;* and the town of Hellah, built on the site of 
ancient Babylon, seemed to Pietro della Valle, in the year 1616, like a thick 
wood of dates or palm-trees, rather than a city. Although these predomi- 
nated, there were also many fruit trees of other kinds in the gardens, as 
this ingenious traveller declares. M. Otter, who visited Hilla in 1743, could 
discover little more than a coppice or underwood ;* yet Niebuhr, a few years 
after, found among the ruins of Babylon, some trees which he regarded as 
extremely ancient, and very different from the palms or other fruit-trees 
common in that country.’ Of those seen by the Danish traveller we may 
infer, from Mr. Rich’s account above-quoted, that all except one have been 
destroyed. 


VI. Returning from this digression to the Euphrates in Armenia, I must 
remark the numerous windings of its fine broad current, as they afforded 
me. many sublime and delightful prospects, whilst the moonlight glittered on 
its surface, which reflected, in deep shadow, the bold and darkly-wooded 
rocks. Those windings seemed to justify the epithet fleruosus, by which 
Marcianus Capella has described this river. 

VII. I must also remark the loud and hollow noise produced by the 
Euphrates in its rapid course,—an awful sound, of which the effect was much 
increased by the general silence prevalent during my nocturnal journeys, 
and interrupted only by the gentle murmuring of some rivulet or little 
water-fall. At many windings and sudden openings of the ““ Great River,” 
that hollow sound burst upon my ear like the roaring of a lion, or of the 


1 << Frugiferi sint ut si terra sua alerentur.” (lib. v. 9.1. 33.) 

2 ἘΣ Φοινικων ξυλων ac οἰκοδομαι, &c. (lib. xvi.) 

3 «¢ Non pare di vedere una Citta, ma una folta selva di dattili—quantita d’alberi di varii 
frutti.” (Viaggi, Lettera 17 da Baghdad.) 
Ὁ“ Aujourd’hui on n’y voit qu'un bois taillis.” (Otter, Voyage en Turquie, tome ii. p, 211.) 

5 <¢ Au lieu que dans toute la contrée, depuis le Golfe Persique jusqu’a Kerbele, on ne trouve 
presque pas d'autres arbres que des dattiers et d'autres fruitiers, on rencontre entre les collines 
de ces ruines, ici et la, un autre arbre, qui paroit étre fort vieux.” (Niebuhr, Voyage en Ara- 
bie, tom, ii. p. 235. Amsterd, 1780.) 
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sea, and confirmed the propriety of an epithet applied to the Euphrates by 
one of our ancient geographers.” 

VIII. This noise may be ascribed to the river's violent passage (I borrow the 
word violent from Pliny*) between rocks, and over a bed stony and rugged ; 
and, at least where I bathed, extremely unpleasant to the naked feet. 
From the hard bottom I picked up a few small stones, that seemed, while 
under water, pretty and uncommon, but they now prove of little value; 
yet having brought them so many thousand miles, and from the bed of such 
a river as the Euphrates, I still allow them to remain in my collection. We 
know, however, that, during its more tranquil progress through the plain of 
Shindr, fertilised by its alluvion, this stream flows in a bed of soft, rich soil. 
Strabo mentions the mud which choked many of its drains or branches ;' 
and Curtius notices the difficulty of finding a solid foundation for the ad- 
mirable stone bridge at Babylon, on account of much deep slime deposited 
by the Euphrates ;* a circumstance confirmed by the testimony of an old 
European traveller.‘ 

IX. I shall not venture to offer my own notions concerning the Terrestrial 
Paradise, of which, says Moses, ‘the fourth river was Euphrates ;”° since 
many learned men have made it the subject of inquiry, differing, however, 
considerably respecting its local situation.’ Among the opinions best sup- 


a Acceptisque ripis, celer et fremens per Armenios et Cappadocas occidentem petit,” &c. 
(Pompon. Mela de Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 8.) 

* <¢ Euphratem ultra quoque saxosum ac violentum.” (Nat. Hist. lib. v. c. 24.) 

7 EverSaros yap ovra ἡ yn και μαλακη, &c. (lib. xvi.) 

4 «Pons lapideus flamini impositus, jungit urbem: hic quoque inter mirabilia Orientis opera 
numerates est; quippe Euphrates altum limum vehit, quo penitus ad fundamenta jacienda egesto, 
vix sufficiendo operi firmum reperiuat solum.” (Q. Cart. lib. v.c. 1.) 

5 « This river where it runs by the town (of Bir) is ‘about a mile broad, and so deep that it 
is not easie to make a bridge over it; yet, because it hath not ἃ swift current in that place, &c. 
the Euphrates is continually muddy,” ἄς. (See the Travels of Dr. Leonhart Raawolff, during 
the year 1674, in Ray’s Collection, part ii. ch. 1. p. 126. Lond. 1693.) 

6 Genesis ii. 14. 

7 Besides those who have composed particular Easays on the Terrestrial Peradise, such os 
Moses Bar Cepha (Comment. de Parad. Latiné redditus ab Andr, Masio, Antw. 1569.); Geo. 
Casp. Kirchmajerus (de Paradiso, Ave Paradisi, &c. Witteb. 1662.); P. Ὁ. Huetius (Tractatus 
de Situ Paradisi Terrestris; Lips. 1694. and Amst. 1698.); Hadrianus Relandus (Dissertatio de 
Sita Parad. Terrestr. inter Dissert. Miscell. par. i. Traject. ad Rhen. 1706.); Steph. Morinus 
(Dissert. de Parad. Terrestr. prefixed to the edition of Bochart’s Works, 1722.); the authors are 
almost innumerable who mention it incidentally. It appears also, that two men of pre-eminent 
erudition meditated distinct treatises on this subject. Bochart, in the preface to Phaleg, (or 
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ported by arguments, I shall notice that which the celebrated Huet, Bishop 
of Avranches, and after him other ingenious writers have professed, sup- 
posing the Garden of Eden, as appears by their map, to have -existed 
between that place where the Euphrates and Tigris unite their streams, and 
the spot on which now stands the city of Basrah.* But Reland believes 
that the Terrestrial Paradise was in Armenia, among the fountains of the 
four rivers, Phasis, Araxes, Tigris, and Euphrates, corresponding to the 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Phrath of Moses.’ 

Meanwhile, Father Angelo, who travelled through various parts of Asia 
from the year 1664 to 1678, is inclined to think that, guided by local tra- 
dition, he had ascertained the true situation of Eden, when, encamped on a 
beautiful plain, with the army of Janissaries, he found himself near a town 
called Qougiassar or Edneissar (in latitude 41, and between 72 and 73 longi- 
tude), at the foot of that mountain on which has been erected the city of 
Mardin. This place bears, in Turkish, the name of Bingoul, or the ‘“‘ Thou- 
sand Fountains ;” and from it, says he, issue four rivers, the Tigris and 
Euphrates ; the Kowksou, or “‘ Blue-water,” which falls into the Tigris above 
Mausul ; and a fourth, the Nahar-gilics, or ‘‘ Sword-river,” which joins the 
Euphrates below Bir and Reha. The discovery of this spot induced Father 
Angelo to change his opinion, grounded on the works of learned authors; 
‘“‘and truly I see not,” exclaims he, ‘how it can possibly be denied that the 
Kouksou is the River Gihon, and Quilics the Phison.’”? In the “ Persian 


first part of ‘‘ Sacred Geography,” ) announces his design of writing ‘‘de loco Paradisi Terres- 
tris ;” and his ‘‘ Libellum de Paradiso propediem edendum si dederit Deus:” and, in a note on 
Rabbi Abraham Peritsol’s phiy mimi noir, or “ Itinera Mundi,” (cap. xxx. of the ry 32 or 
Garden of Eden,) we learn that Dr. Hyde, the translator, was “ alio commodiore loco de hac’ re 
prolixius disputaturus.” 

“ Aio itaque Paradisum Terrestrem ad alveum quem Tigridis et Enphratis o confluens efficit, 
situm fuisse inter locum ubi conjunguntur, locumque, quo ipsorum fluenta, antequam in Sinum 
Persicum 5686 evolvunt, iterum separantur,” &c. (Tract. de Situ Parad. Terrestr.. auctore P.D. 
‘Huetio, Episcopo Abrincensi. Lips..1694. p. 6.) (See also; Dr. Wells’s ‘‘ Historical Geography 
of the:Old Testament,” vol. i. chap. 1.) | 

2 «¢ Puto itaque in Armenia fuisse oltm Paradisum Terrestrem, et eo quidem loco qui medius 
est inter fontes quatuor fluviorum Phasidis, Araxis, Tigridis, et Euphratis, quos esse illos credo 
qui a Mose describuntur, &c.—Ubi autem horum quatuor fluviorum fontes sunt, in Armenia sci- 
licet, ibi collocari debere videtur Paradisus.” (Relandi Dissert. de Parad. Terrest. Dissert. vol. 
i, pp. 4-54. Traject. ad Rhen. 1706.) | 
. 3 4* A] grado 41 di latitudine e fra li gradi 72 e 73 di longitud. in una bellissima pianura (che 
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Miscellanies” published many years ago, I alluded to three or four discordant’ 
theories and sentiments which various writers have promulgated concerning 
the Terrestrial Paradise," and might here add several more; for some sup- 
pose it to have been situate in the territory of Canaan, Palestine, or the 
Holy Land; others near Damascus in Syria;* some on that tract now covered 
by the Caspian Sea; others in Egypt; whilst a few, of more extravagant 
imagination, have traced it to the Island of Ceylon, or Serdndib, to the banks 
of the Ganges, and to China, to Africa under the Equator, to Europe, 
and even to America.’ I shall not more particularly notice such absurd 
fancies, nor should I quote the following passage from Bishop Huet, stating 
that “‘ there have been some who would place Paradise in the third or fourth 
heaven, in the heaven of the moon, in the moon itself, or in a mountain 
adjoining the lunar heaven; in the middle region of the air, beyond, above, 
or under the earth ;”4—-did it not lead me through the mention of different 
heavens, to the opinion entertained by Mohammedans, who, as we learn 
from Maracci in his Refutation of the Kordn, assign the Paradise of Adam 
to the seventh of these celestial spheres.‘ 

Yet the Turks, who indicated to Father Angelo the site of Eden near 
Mardin (and he styles them the best-informed, or most intelligent persons 
of that country),° must have renounced the absurd notion of its place in the 


non sia il campo Eden?) sopra il borgo Qougisssar (_Lol>,5) altrimente Edneissar peal 
(forse Neo Cesarea) campeggiando io con |’armata de’ Gianisseri al piede d’un monte dove e la citta 
di Mardin ; mi fu mostrato il paradiso terrestre, conforme alla tradizione de’ piu periti di quel 
paese.— Vien chiamato il luogo in lingua Turchesca Bingonl JJ ey? ci6e, mille. sorgenti, &c.”— 
‘¢ Veramente non vedo come si possa negar che non sia il Qouk sox, Gihon, ed il Qilics Fison.” 
(Gazophylacium Lingue Persice, p. 269.) I have reason to suspect that this ) author is not 
always accurate in spelling the names of places. 

' Supposing it in Arabia Felix, or at the North Pole, or in Egypt, &o.—(See ‘Persian Mis- 
cellanies,” p. 107.) 

+ By many it has been erroneously supposed, that the Asiatics consider, as the remains of 
Adam’s Paradise, a spot called the Ghaxtah of Damascus, the Soghd of Samarcand, the Shaab 
Bevan in Persia, or Abollah near Basrah; but these are merely described as being most pleasant 
and beautiful places, like our classical vale of Tempe. 

3 See Huet “de Situ Parad. Terr.” p. 3. Lips, 1694. 

4 «<* Fuere qui collocarent eum in tertium ceelum, in quartum, in ccelum lune,” &e, (ib. p. 2.) 

5. “4 Est autem certissimum dogma apud Moslemos, Paradisum Ade in ==ptime ceelo esse col- 
locatum.” (Maracci, Refut. in Alcoran. Sur. ii. p. 24.) 

© See a passage above-quoted from the Gazophylacium » Pe 260. 
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seventh heaven; and we may discover some vestiges of the Mosaic Paradise 
in that manuscript Persian Dictionary from which I extracted these lines in 
a former work :—“< Jaihén is the name of a river at Balkh; and it is tra- 
ditionally said that four streams descended from Paradise ;—the Jaihun, the 
Shaihtin, the Dijleh (or Tigris), and the Frat (or Euphrates), which is in 
Cifah.”* And-we have another glimpse of it in HampALLan’s account of 
the Euphrates :—*‘‘ Respecting the Fordt,” says this Persian geographer, 
‘‘ several traditions have reached us, among which one is preserved in the 
book entitled Maajem al beldan: from this we learn that, according to 
ABD AL MALEK BEN OmRaN, our prophet Mohammed (on whom and on his 
race be the blessing of God!) declared Euphrates to be one of the Paradi- 
siacal rivers.” * 

But the Mohammedans having adopted many Rabbinical opinions, so con- 
found the Terrestrial Eden with those delightful bowers which their prophet 
has described as the future residence of all who believe in him implicitly, 
that it is difficult, or rather impossible, to distinguish them. The Jews have 
their Paradise reaching to the seventh heaven,’ with its four rivers of milk, 
wine, balsam, and honey,* which we recognise in the Kordn.’ But these 


* See “ Persian Miscellanies,” Plate vi. p. 92. 
BLN Nghe CAA ὦἹ all 9. ἀλλο AUS dhe ull SS δὶ 

(See the Ms Nuthat al Καϊάδ. Chap. of Rivers.) In the sentence here attributed to Muham- 
med, we find Paradise styled Xm or the garden, κατ᾽ efoyny, as in the Koran, (Suret xvii. 
Υ. 16.) where also (Suret xviii. v. 32.) this word is used in the same sense plurally yr Glia, 
the “‘ Gardens of Eden,” manifestly the Hebrew [ἽΝ 13. 

* ““ Eundem extendunt usque ad septimum celum,” &c. (Millii Dissert. de Mohammedismo 
ante Mohammeden, p. 89. inter Dissert. select. Lugd. Bat. 1743.) 


* According to the following passage of a Rabbinical work quoted by the learned Millius in 
his Dissert, de Mohammedismo ante Moham. p. 89. 


was Sw ame > proptpe be timed bw ome 1 adn by ine mom 7 mop powin 2 


IES δὲ ὧδ ure SMES 9. cyl gat she pye git Ugad ὡνλχο! dey AI Rig! he ἡ 
Suret xlvii. v. 16. thus translated by Sale: 
“‘ The description of Paradise, which is promised unto the pious; therein are rivers of incor- 
ruptible water ; and rivers of milk, the taste whereof changeth not ; and rivers of wine pleasant 
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being streams, ‘“‘ whereof, (in Miltonic phrase) needs no account,”'—I here 
conclude my observations. _ 


unto those who drink ; and rivers of clarified honey.” I must here remark that, in the original 
Arabic, Paradise is expressed by ἀλλο. the garden, and that the first word of this verse (\i.), 
which Sale renders description, is, in Maracci’s Latin translation, similitudo ; and explained in a 
note to his ““ Refutationes in Alcoran.” p. 667. and in p. 658. 

* Paradise Lost, iv. 235. 
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IX. An Historical Account of the Discoveries made in Palimpsest Manuscripts. 
Communicated by AncHDEACON Naregs, V. P. 


Read March 3rd and 17th, 1824. 


PART I. 


THE value of ancient manuscripts has long been rightly estimated, and 
they have accordingly been collected and preserved with care, in every part 
of Europe. For a time, indeed, after the invention of printing, it was thought 
that, when the contents of a manuscript had been copied, and multiplied by 
that wonderful art, the original was rendered useless. But, as manuscripts 
of the same work often differ from each other, it was soon found necessary to 
examine and collate a number of them, to ascertain the preferable readings; 
without which previous care, no new edition of an ancient work can now be 
well received. Such is the most direct and obvious use of ancient manu- 
scripts, and such in general the most important labour of an editor. 

But, on a more minute examination ofa certain class of manuscripts, it ap- 
peared, that some among them might have a value hitherto unsuspected, by 
supplying portions of more ancient copies than were known before, and even 
portions of important works supposed to be entirely lost. These were manu- 
scripts in which an attempt had been made to obliterate some more ancient 
writing, that the parchment might be used again, to receive another work. 
This practice was not uncommon in the darker ages, before and after the 13th 
century, when the material was scarce and dear, and the older works either 
not understood, or not duly esteemed. But the endeavour to wash out or 
erase the first writing had often so far failed, that an attentive eye could, with 
more or less difficulty, discover the traces of the older letters, and even decy- 
pher the words. Manuscripts of respectable antiquity were thus found some- 
times to conceal within themselves vthers, some centuries older, and often of 
much superior interest and value. These manuscripts therefore, received 
from the learned the name of Palimpsest," or Rescript, from having been twice 


* From πάλιν and ψάω, to wipe or cleanse. 
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cleaned, or twice written ; and became most worthy and interesting objects 
of investigation. 

The ancients also had the term Palimpsest ; but they applied it only to leaves 
or books, so prepared, that one writing could easily be expunged to admit 
another ; and these were used by authors for correcting their works, or sub- 
mitting them to revision. They are thus mentioned by Plutarch,’ Catullus,’ 
and Cicero.’ The poet particularly ridicules a bad author, for not writing his 
crude works at first on palimpsests, but entering them at once in fine and 
costly books. The palimpsests, now to be considered, are of much superior 
importance. They have opened to us some great discoveries, and promise 
many more. What hopes may fairly be built upon them, in this point of 
view, will best be estimated by a short account of what has actually been 
effected by their means. 

The first Rescript Manuscript, of which any important use was made, 
appears to have been the Coder Ephrem, or Codex Regius of Paris; now 
numbered 9, but formerly 1905, in the royal library. The more modern 
writing, in this MS., contains certain works of Ephrem the Syrian, in Greek ; 
but the more ancient appears to have contained the whole of the Old and 
New Testament, in a character and style of Greek writing, which the best 
critics have assigned to the sixth or seventh century. Of this inestimable 
MS. there are 209 leaves remaining, but miserably confused and misplaced, 
with chasms of various kinds, insomuch that sometimes hardly a word can 
be made out in a whole leaf. But this and other difficulties have not deterred 
the sacred critics. Kuster first obtained some readings from it, and 
Wetstein afterwards collated, with great diligence, all that remains in it of 
the text of the New Testament. Griesbach considers this as the most ancient 
MS. collated by that critic ; on whose edition the readings thus obtained con- 
fer particular value. How much of the Old Testament may remain in this 
famous code, has not yet been ascertained ; nor has that part been collated, 
even for the great work of the Oxford Septuagint. This, therefore, still re- 
mains to be performed, at which Griesbach expressed his surprise so long ago 
as in the year 1785, when he published the first part of his Symbole Critica. 
He says, ‘‘ Fragmenta versionis τῶν ο΄, a nemine adhuc, quod sciamus, col- 
lata esse, mirum profecto videri debet omnibus, qui tam vetustarum membra- 


* De Garrul. viii. 9. Ed, Reiske. > Carm. xxii. 5. 
3 Ep. ad Fam. viii. 18. 
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narum excellentiam norunt.”* . This valuable palimpsest. was first pointed 
out by Montfaucon, in his Palaographia Greca.* 
' But the time approached, when a further discovery was to be made among 
manuscripts of this description. Ulphilas, who was bishop of Gothland in 
the fourth century, is known to have translated the whole Scriptures into the 
language of that country ; for which also he invented a new character, con- 
sisting of letters borrowed chiefly from the Greek. This work had long 
been lost, with the exception of the part containing the four gospels. This 
part is preserved in the University Library at Upsal,’ in a MS. called Coder 
Argenteus, from being written chiefly in letters of silver. But in the year 
1755, Fran. Aug. Knittel, being appointed Archdeacon of Wolfenbuttel, 
began to explore the treasures of the Augustan Library in that city; when a 
palimpsest manuscript of the Origines of Isidorus was pointed out to him, 
as containing, under the later writing, the translation of the Epistle to the 
Romans, by Ulphilas. It proved, on examination, to contain, not the whole 
epistle, but a considerable portion of the latter part; namely, of the eleventh 
and following chapters, as far as to the thirteenth verse of the fifteenth chapter, 
accompanied by a Latin version, written in parallel columns. The older wri- 
ting is adjudged, by the usual indications, to be of the eighth century. On 
this curious fragment therefore Knittel set himself to work with considera- 
ble ardour; and the difficulty of the task may be fully estimated by some 
engraved specimens of the leaves, which were required to be decyphered. 
In this, as in similar cases, to proceed at all in the task, required the most 
favorable circumstances of light, and position of the MS., nor could the eyes 
be long employed upon it at one time. Yet the zeal of Knittel carried him 
through ; and towards the end of the year 1758, he announced the in- 
tended publication of the work by subscription. Want of patronage, how- 
ever, and other obstacles, retarded its appearance till the year 1762; when, 
by the liberality of Charles, Duke of Brunswick, the laborious student was 
enabled to publish the whole in quarto ; with twelve large plates, and a most 
circumstantial account of every part of the MS., as well as the most copious 
illustrations of its various contents. 

The manuscript of Isidorus, consisting of 330 leaves, was made up of por- 
tions of several older books, amoug which two, judged to be of the sixth 


* Symb. Crit.i. priv. | _ Ὁ pp. 213. 214. 
* Brought originally from the ancient library of Werden, in the county of Marck, in Westphalia. 
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century, contained large fragments of the gospels in Greek. Several 
leaves had belonged to other works, but had little in them that could be 
decyphered, or deserved that trouble; excepting a fragment of the works 
of Galen, which the editor has noticed at large. To these several remains, 
of different dates, he assigns distinctive names, as separate Codices. The 
fragment from Galen, he calls Coder Guelpherbytanus Medicus ; that of ὕ]- 
philas, Coder Carolinus.* The leaves that contain parts of all the gospels, he 
names Coder Guelpherb. A: those that have only parts of Saint Luke and 
Saint John, in a different hand, Coder Guelph”. B. Of the fragment of Galen, he 
has given only a short specimen (pag. 253.); but, from its marks, he considers 
it as the earliest known MS. of any medical work. The remains of the several 
gospels he has printed entire: but those of the version of Ulphilas form the 
principal part of the volume, and are given with the most minute exact- 
ness. This part, however, occupies only four leaves of the MS. of Isidorus ; 
the other legible remains extend altogether to 208 leaves, out of 330. 

The diligence of Knittel has omitted nothing that could make his recovered 
fragments useful. That of Ulphilas he has carefully compared with the Coder 
Argenteus, and has determined that it is not a part of the same, though of 
a similar MS. From the sacred fragments, he has extracted ell the various 
readings; and in his ample commentary has condescended to indulge every 
reasonable desire of literary curiosity. He has also subjoined an account of 
other palimpsest MSS. in the same library; by which it appears that printed 
books also were sometimes worked off, in the early times of that art, on 
vellum which had belonged to ancient manuscripts ; so little were they valued 
at that day. He instances particularly an edition of the Clementine Con- 
stitutions, printed by Nicholas Jenson, in 1476; and another, without name 
or date, but certainly of equal age. : 

The next investigator of this class of manuscripts was Paul James Bruns, the 
well-known coadjutor of Kennicott, in his great work of the Hebrew colla- 
tion. He discovered at Rome, in 1773, a fragment of the 91st book of 
Livy, in a Rescript MS. of the Vatican Library. This was published by 
himself at Hamburgh,” and by Signor Giovenazzi at Rome, in the same year ; 
and has been admitted into the later editions of Livy, as undoubtedly 
genuine. It contains part of the war with Sertorius in Spain; and it is 


* In honor of his patron, Charles, Duke of Brunswick: * Saxius, Onom. viii. p. 263. — 
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only to be lamented that it contains so small a part.’ Bruns first visited the 
Vatican, on a mission from Dr. Kennicott; but being thus fortunate im the 
investigation of a palimpsest, he afterwards renewed the enquiry, and endea- 
voured to ascertain the number of such MSS. contained in the Bodleian Li- 
brary : an account of which he ultimately published in the Literary Annals of 
Helmstadt, which were conducted by him, in the years 1782, 1783, and 1784. 

Notwithstanding these remarkable successes, no other publication of this 
nature appeared, before the year 1801 ; when Dr. Barrett, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, produced his elegant and accurate volume, confaining a great part of 
the gospel of Saint Matthew, copied from a Rescript manuscript in the library 
of that college. It appears to have been re-written in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, upon portions of several much more ancient books. The most im- 
portant of these was the copy of Saint Matthew’s gospel, of which this frag- 
ment remains, written in uncial letters; and, by every usual mark of antiquity, 
appearing to belong at least to the sixth century. A part of Isaiah in Greek, 
and some of the Orations of Gregory of Nazianzum, are also found in it, but 
‘were considered of less moment. What remains of the gospel, Dr. Barrett 
has published with the greatest accuracy, on sixty-four engraved plates, each 
representing a page of the manuscript, and containing from twenty-one to 
twenty-three lines, disposed in a single column. This valuable fragment begins 
with part of the genealogy,.at ver. 17. chap. 1. and extends, with occasional 
chasms, to ch. 26. ver. 71. It is represented also, in an equal number of 
pages, printed in the ordinary Greek character. Copious Prolegomena are 
prefixed, giving an exact description of the state and characters of the MS.; 
and subjoined 15 a careful collation of the Coder Montfortianus, in the same 
library, with Wetstein’s edition.” The book is altogether most creditable, 
not only to the learned editor, but also to the University of Dublin, by 
which the expences of the impression were defrayed. 


PART IL. . 


Ir remained, however, for Signor Angelo Mai, keeper of the Ambrosian 
Library, at Milan, and since Librarian of the Vatican, to surpass all others, 


* It has since been re-examined, and published, more fully and correctly than before, by 
G. B. Niebuhr, with other fragments; at Rome, 1820. See pag. 131. 

* This publication appeared too late to be used by Griesbach, whose second edition of the 
New Testament appeared in 1796. 
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both in discovering palimpsests, and in eliciting from them works, or parts of 
works, long considered as entirely lost. So extensive have been his labours 
of this kind, that a chronological list of his consequent publications will be 
nearly all that can be further attempted in the present paper. It will con- 
sist of eight articles, most of which are important, and several of them in- 
teresting in a very high degree. 

It was not till the year 1814, that Signor Mai appeared to the world as 
a discoverer of lost works. He had indeed, a year earlier, employed himself 
in translating a large portion of the oration of Isocrates, De Permutatione,' 
which Mustoxidus, or Mystoxides, (for his name is variously written) a 
learned Greek, had published from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library; more 
perfect than any of the copies which had been followed by the editors of 
fsocrates. The quantity thus inserted into the oration, increases it by at 
least one half; and the same passage has since been found in some of the 
Vatican manuscripts. In publishing this translation, however, Mai modestly 
continued anonymous. His labours among palimpsest MSS. began with, 

1. Certain hitherto unpublished fragments of three orations of Cicero, 
namely, those for Scaurus, Tullius, and Flaccus. These orations had been 
written in the quarto form, but had been partly erased, and folded into the 
octavo size, to give place to the sacred poetry of Sedulius. The newer writing 
itself was judged to be as ancient as the eighth century; the original, not 
later than the second or third. The MS. had belonged to a very ancient 
monastery at Bobium, or Bobbio, in the Milanese, reputed to have been 
founded by St. Columban, who also formed its library ; and in this collection 
the greatest number of rescript manuscripts has been discovered. 

2. In the same year, Signor Mai produced a second volume of fragments, 
from three other orations of the great Roman orator; with some ancient 
commentaries, never before published. These fragments belonged to the 
orations against Clodius and Curio, to that De re aheno Milonis, and to ᾿ 
the Oration De Rege Alexandrino,* or De Rege Ptolemao. These treasures 
had lain concealed under a Latin translation of the Acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon, and were adjudged by the discoverer to belong to the fourth 
century. The contents of these two volumes he afterwards united into one, 
and published in 1816,.with additional notes and illustrations. 


* Περὶ τῆε ἀντιδόσεως. : 
* For the 1st and 3rd, see the fragments of Cicero, numbered Orat. 15, 16. Ed. Ernesti. But 
of the 2d, De ZEre alieno Milonis, no fragment or memorial was before extant. 
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3. The year 1815 proved very rich in these discoveries, giving birtli to 
no less than three volumes of unpublished works. One of these (for I know 
not the exact order of their publication) contained very large portions of 
several of the orations of Symmachus, in whom breathed, as the editor ex- 
presses it, “186 last breath of Roman eloquence.” Only the epistles of this 
famous orator were hitherto extant; but here we recover a copious speci- 
men of his eloquence, in two panegyrics on Valentinian, one on Gratian, a 
Gratulation to the orator’s father, on his being created consul, and_ part of 
several other compositions of the same nature, making in all eight; besides 
a part of the Panegyric of the younger Pliny, contained in the same palim- 
psest, of which only the various readings are here given. The original MS. is 
adjudged to the seventh or eighth century. These valuable fragments were 
reprinted in 8”. at Frankfort in 1816. 

4, This year produced, from another palimpsest, several inedited fragments 
of Plautus ; particularly a large one of the Vidwaria, a lost comedy, of which 
nothing remained before, excepting about twenty lines preserved by Pris- 
cian-and Nonius. | | 

5. But a more extensive and successful labour was that of drawing, from 
another MS. of the same class, very considerable remains of the celebrated 
orator Fronto, who flourished under Hadrian. This writer, though by birth 
an African, was esteemed, in his day, almost a second Cicero; yet of his 
writings, little more remained than a few scattered sentences, preserved in 
the works of other authors. Signor Mai, by his acuteness and perseve- 
rance, was enabled to recover so much of Fronto’s works, that, with the 
desirable and necessary illustrations subjomed, they form two hand- 
some volumes in octavo. The original matter thus published consists of 
one book of epistles addressed to Antoninus Pius, two books to Marcus 
Aurelius, and two to Lucius Verus; two books also of letters to friends ; 
several letters addressed to Marcus Aurelius, on the subject of the Ferie at 
Alsium (in Etruria), and one to Lucius Verus, wherein the orator laments the 
death of his own grandson, one of the children of his son-in-law Victorinus.' 
These are the contents of the first volume. The second volume of Fronto 
exhibits a considerable portion of two books, entitled De Orationibus, ad- 
dressed to Marcus Antoninus; part of various oratians and epistles, and of 
an address to Antoninus, consoling him for the ill success of the Parthian 


' A short letter prefixed was evidently addressed to Fronto, to console him for this loss. 
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war. This is entitled de Bello Parthico. Then follow some important frag- 
ments, under the title of Principia Historia; a few playful excursions on 
lighter subjects; and a book of epistles written in Greek. The learned 
editor has concluded the work, by collecting all the fragments of Fronto’s 
writings which are elsewhere preserved, and by copious illustrations of 
those which are here first produced. So ample a specimen of an author, of 
whom, notwithstanding the celebrity he once enjoyed, little more than the 
name had been preserved, must assuredly be considered as a noble acquisi- 
tion to the republic of letters. This work also was reprinted at Frankfort in 
year 1816. 

6. But Mai, never resting from his important labours, was preparing, in the 
mean time, another publication of similar origin, which, in 1816, appeared 
under the following title, ‘Interpretes Veteres Virgilii Maronis; Asper, 
Cornutus, Haterianus, Longus, Nisus, Probus, Scaurus, Sulpicius, et anony- 
mus; e Veronensi palimpsesto.” This work I have not seen; but it is 
understood to contain inedited fragments of all those commentators. 

7. Another palimpsest MS. soon after enabled Signor Mai to make most 
important additions to the discovery of Knittel already described,—that of the 
Gothic Version of Ulphilas. The result of this he gave to the public in 1820, 
under the following title: ‘‘ Ulphile Interpretatio Gothica, in Ambrosiano 
palimpsesto detecta, Epistolarum tredecim Divi Pauli, aliarumque partium 
aliquot Biblicarum, Esdre nimirum, Nehemie, Divi Matthei, cum anonymi 
Homilia, seu Tractatu, et cum parte Gothici calendar.” Of this, however, 
as of the former article, I am unable to give any particular account, not 
having seen the work itself, but merely the above title, as given at the end 
of the editor’s splendid volume, on a curious Homeric manuscript. 

8. In the mean time, the distinguished merit of this successful discoverer 
had obtained for him the notice of the late Pope Pius VII, by whom he was 
advanced to the office of keeper of the Vatican Library ; which preferment 
he soon justified, and repaid, by a discovery more interesting to classical 
scholars than any which he had hitherto made. Ina palimpsest volume, 
containing various Treatises of St. Augustine, he found that the prior writing, 
of much greater antiquity, had consisted of the long-lost books of Cicero 
De Re Publica ; of which nothing had been known in modern times, beyond 
the fragments which have been preserved in the writings of Macrobius, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine, Nonius, and others. In these invaluable pages, a very 
considerable part of the first and second books of this important treatise was 
found so perfect, as to be completely recovered by the labour and sagacity 
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of Signor Mai. These he was. enabled to publish, in 1821, with copious 
notes, and other illustrations ; particularly, an accurate notice of all the 
chasms, some small, and others considerable, occurring from the loss of origi- 
nal leaves; with such a restoration of the four remaining books, as could be 
collected from less perfect fragments of the MS., assisted by all the frag- 
ments of Ciceronian remains, which had been collected by Sigonius, and 
other critics. 

The part of this important treatise, which has thus been unexpectedly 
recalled to life, is amply sufficient to give a clear insight into the plan and 
style of the dialogues, as well as of the characters of the interlocutors, under 
whose names the author chose to develope his own opinions. These were 
the second Scipio Africanus, and his friend Lelius; L. Furius Philus; M. 
Manilius, whom Cicero elsewhere praises for his knowledge of the law ; Sp. 
Mummius, the brother of Mummius Achaicus; Q. #lius Tubero; P. Rutilius 
Rufus; Q. Mucius Sceevola; and C. Fannius, son-in-law of Lelius. The intro- 
duction of the first book is nearly complete; but that which stamps the high- 
est value on the work, 15 the luminous philosophy of the author, on the sub- 
jects of policy and government, which he has put into the mouth of his prin- 
cipal speaker, Scipio. On the whole, notwithstanding its still imperfect 
state, this appears to be one of the most interesting acquisitions which have 
been made in classical learning, since the. original publication of the ancient 
authors, after the revival of literature. The work was published at Rome, 
with a grateful dedication from the editor to his patron, Pius VII. It was 
also republished in London, in 1823, in one octavo volume. 

The MS. which contained these precious remains, came from the famous 
monastery at Bobium, already mentioned. It was purchased, as appears 
from the dedication, by Pope Paul V, (nearly two: centuries ago') with 
the knowledge that it was a palimpsest, and that it contaimed this tract of 
Cicero; but was never brought to light till now. From the same original library 
most of the other palimpsests, at Milan and Turin, were purchased. It was 
founded, as well as the monastery, by the famous Irish saint, Columbanus, 
or Columban, in the beginning of the seventh century : and in fact, most of 
those manuscripts are said to be inscribed, in a very ancient hand, ‘ Liber 
Sancti Columban de Bobio.” 

- Since this discourse was written, another elaborate publication of Mar's 


* i. e. between 1605 and 1620. 
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has reached us, containing, 1. Juris Civilis Antejustinianei Reliquia inedita. 
2. Symmachi Orationum partes. 3. C. Julii Victoris Ars Rhetorica. 4. L. 
Cexcilu Mimutiani Apulei Fragmenta de Orthographia. These also were 
recovered from a rescript MS. in the Vatican, and are accompanied, as 
usual, by Appendices, illustrative plates, &c. The opening of the preface 
expresses the enthusiasm of the editor in these researches. ‘‘ Pergo alacriter 
rescriptos Vaticane Bibliothece codices, pro mes stationis munere, δὰ publi- 
cum commodum explicare.” The Royal Society of Literature certainly will 
not deny the praises due to his alacrity, as well as to his sagacity and 
perseverance. | 

Animated, doubtless, by his example, another labourer in the same pursuit 
has latterly appeared. This author bears a name already eminent in litera- 
ture,—that of Niebuhr. The following is the title of his publication :—‘ M. 
Tullii Ciceronis Orationum pro M. Fonteio, et pro Οὐ. Rabirio fragmenta ; 
T. Livii xc1. fragmentum plenius et emendatius ; et Senece fragmenta, ex 
membranis Bibliothece Vaticane edita ἃ B. G. Niebuhrio, C. F." Rome 1820. 
Ex Typographia de Romanis.” At Berlin also, in 1824, was published a 
volume, from ἃ rescript MS. at Verona, of which the title is as follows: 
‘“‘ Gan Institutionum Commentarii 4. e Codice rescripto Bibliothecee Ca- 
pitularis Veronensis, a Frid. Blumio iterum collato. Secundum edidit Jo. 
Frid. Lud. Goeschen. Accedit Fragmentum veteris Jurisconsulti de Jure 
Fisci, ex aliis ejusdem Bibliothece membranis transcriptum. Berolini, 
1824.” 8vo. 

The history of these extraordinary successes, in this peculiar line of re- 
search, will surely excite the emulation of scholars in other parts of Europe, 
where large collections of ancient MSS. are deposited, and not less in 
Britain, a country sufficiently rich in treasures of this kind. It will lead 
them to examine whether similar materials may not be found in other libra- 
ries, and to proceed in decyphering such as may deserve the labour. Konit- 

tel yery aptly calls his rescript of various contents, another Herculaneum ;'’ 
and, in fact, more has already been recovered, of importance, from 
this class of manuscripts, than from all the high-dried volumes taken from that 
very promising repository, the true Herculaneum. Every information that 
can be wanted, as to the mode of examining such manuscripts, will be found 


* Probebly the son of the Arabian traveller, whose Christian name was Carsten. 
2 
p. 222. 
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in the learned prefaces of Knittel, Barret, and Mai; with much to encourage 
students to undertake the same pursuit, unless the prospect of so much severe 
labor should operate to check their ardour. Montfaucon asserted, that the 
practice of re-writing upon ancient MSS. prevailed chiefly in the tenth, and 
two or three following centuries ; but this is chiefly true with respect to the 
Greeks. The Latins, who fell much sooner into barbarism, began the practice 
as early as in the seventh century, and continued it, not only till the invention 
‘of printing, but even after that period, as already mentioned ; since several 
books have been found, which had been printed upon erased manuscripts.’ 

What then may we not hope from the further pursuit of a species of re- | 
search, which, within so short a period, has produced such truly valuable 
fruits? More extensive and more important remains of Livy than Bruns dis- 
covered, may thus, perhaps, be found ; and since very copious fragments of 
the sacred books have already been produced, it is far from being improbable, 
that some of the disputed texts, which have occasioned so much controversy, 
may hereafter be fixed and established, as originally written, by means of 
manuscripts of much greater antiquity than any which we now possess. 

But they who would attempt discoveries of this nature, must first be well 
assured that they possess the qualifications of mind and body indispensa- 
ble to such undertakings. It will not be sufficient to bring to the task sound 
learning, steady judgment, and acute sagacity, supported by invincible 
patience and perseverance, unless these mental qualities are seconded by 
great strength and acuteness of sight, and a force of constitution not easily 
impaired or subdued by sedentary toil. Without these qualities, the attempt 
to decypher palimpsests will be productive of little more than vexation and 
disappointment. To contend with Hercules, nothing less than the strength 
of Hercules is required ; and to emulate the labors of Signor Mai will be a 
vain endeavour, unless supported by all those qualifications which have com- 
bined to give him such distinguished success. 

The nature of the present enquiry has led only to the notice of what that 
eminent scholar has effected, in a single branch of enquiry. To do full 
justice to his merits, it would be necessary to expatiate upon several learned 
and elaborate works which, within the same period, his almost incredible 
industry has produced from very different sources. As a specimen of these 
productions, I shall only mention two; 1. the splendid folio volume of frag- 


* See Knittel, 524 et seqq. 
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ments from the Iliad, with ancient illuminations, elegantly copied in out- 
line; and with unpublished scholia on the Odyssey, from a most valuable 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library. To those curious remains of antiquity, the 
editor has prefixed large and important prolegomena. 2d. The Latin edition 
of the Chronological Canons of Eusebius, in two books, the first of which 
had been wholly lost to the western world, till now recovered from an Arme- - 
nian MS. In this work, the editor had an able co-operator in Dr. John 
Zohrab, a very learned Armenian. 

These and other works, a list of which may be seen at the end of his 
Homer, may serve to show, that, difficult and laborious as the task of decy- 
phering palimpsest manuscripts may be, it does not so exhaust the energies of 
an active mind, as to prevent the successful pursuit of other learned enquiries 
and researches. Should any one, therefore, feel discouraged by what has 
been stated of the labour of such works, this consideration, and this illustri- 
ous example, may serve to re-animate his zeal. 
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X. “4 Collection of Passages of State under Queen Elizabeth and King James.” 
Communicated by the Rev. Henry Joun Topp. 


Read January 19, 1825. 


Sucu is the title of a manuscript in the library belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of York, as it is given in the Catalog. Libb. MSS. Anglie et Hi- 
bernie,’ printed at Oxford in 1697. Having a desire to examine this ma- 
nuscript, which by the kindness of the residentiary canon of the cathedral, 
(Mr. Eyre,) and by the attention of the librarian, (Mr. Dallin,) I have been 
enabled to do; I immediately found that it was the work of the celebrated 
Sir John Harington. No author’s name, indeed, is prefixed or subjoied to 
it. But the manuscript throughout proclaims the translator of Ariosto as 
the parent of it. It is of considerable interest to the general as well as the 
literary history of this country; and from the pages of it, perhaps few, if 
any, extracts have hitherto appeared in print. For if the existence of this 
curious composition had been distinctly known, it would at least have been 
mentioned, I think, in the pages of a learned antiquary,* who to the collec- 
tion of Sir John Harington’s Miscellanies, has prefixed a memoir of the 
knight, and therein tells us, that Sir John’ “had formed a plan, # ts said, 
for writing the history of his own times, but did not live to execute it:” for 
as to the truth of this report, the manuscript before us is certainly evidence 
of proceeding upon such a plan. Nor would a recent History of England,‘ 
in which the author repeatedly refers to information contained in the letters 
of Sir John Harington, have been without frequent reference (I presume) to 
other lively descriptions of the same pen, especially in regard to characters 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, if an account of the present manuscript had 
been already brought before the world of letters, as the production of the 
poetical knight. 


* Tom. ii. p. 4. where it is numbered 59. 

* See the Nugze Antique or Miscell. Collect. of Original Papers in prose and verse, &c. by 
Sir J. Harington, with notes, ὥς, by Thomas Park, F.S.A. 1804. 

+ Memoir prefixed to the Nugz Ant, p. 22. 

+ Written by Dr. Lingard, who, in his narrative towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, - 
often cites the letters which are printed by Mr. Park. 
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It is now numbered among the manuscripts of the venerable and learned 
body to whom it belongs, XVI. 1.5. It consists of eight chapters, and of 
more than two hundred and sixty pages in the small quarto form. Pre- 
fixed to it, is an analysis of its contents by a later hand,’ yet apparently 
made before the compilation of the Oxford Catalogue already named, which . 
is as follows :— 

“The following particulars in relation to the author of this manuscript 
treatise, wrote in vindication of the King of Scots’ Right of Succession to the 
Crown of England after Queen Elizabeth's death, may be collected from se- 
veral passages in the book. The author was a layman, (p. 249.) of Somer- 
setshire, pp. 46, 47, 63, 229. He wrote this treatise, A.D. 1602, p. 261, 
where it is dated 18th December 1602, but without any design of pub- 
lishing it at that time. He was not then forty-four years of age; for he 
was not born at Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the crown, p. 234. He went 
over into Ireland* with the Earl of Essex, and had been his friend (or_per- 
haps his dependant) twenty years, p. 95. He was probably in such a station of 
life as gave him an opportunity of secing what passed at court, p. 53. He! 
never had any personal knowledge of King James, for whom he wrote, p. 
205. But probably he had‘ dedicated a translation of Ariosto to that prince, 
from whom he received a very favorable letter upon that account, dated 
December 23, 1591, p. 3. In this translation he took particular care to 
beautify the character of Isabella, in compliment to the Infanta of Spain of 
that name, between whom and King James a match was talked of at that. 
time, p. 60. Our author was also of a poetical genius, pp. 241, 254; and 
in this treatise gives us some specimens of his abilities that way, pp. 246, 
252, 259, 261. ΑΒ to his politics, to be sure he was of the Scottish faction, 
and consequently refused the association oath in 1584, as couched in too 
general and ambiguous terms, such as might prejudice King James's claim 
to the crown, though innocent of any practices against Queen Elizabeth’s 
safety : but he approved of the statute of association, by which the terms 


* Written on a loose leaf. 

* See Park’s Memoir, as before, p. 18; and the Letters of Sir ‘John White in: Ireland, 
Nuge Ant. vol. i. p. 247, et seq. 

3 The writer means at that time; for afterwards he appears to have. been well. acquainted with 
his Majesty, as well as promoted by him. See Park’s Mem. p. 20. 

4 Not so: the translation is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth ; but Sir John had sent the-King a 
copy of the book. 
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of that oath were limited and explained, p.-47. In religious disputes he ap- 
pears to have been a man of great moderation and true christian charity ; 
and very desirous of a general comprehension, pp. 242, 243, et passim. 

“As to his family, his father was imprisoned in the Tower in Queen 
Mary’s reign on account of Wyat’s insurrection, where, among other things 
he wrote, he translated Tully de Amicitia, p. 231. He was of a poetical 
turn too,’ and expected some favor in his misfortunes from Gardiner, but 
was disappointed, p. 232. He had his abode some time at Stepney, p. 234. 

‘‘ His mother* was sister to Mr. Thomas Markham, a woman very zealous 
for her religion, p. 234; the established, I suppose: for she was of the 
Privy Chamber to Queen Elizabeth till the 20th year of her reign, and 
sometimes admitted to be her bed-fellow, p. 51. 

‘‘ His brother Francis* was pupil to the famous Dr. Reynolds of Oxford, 
the Protestant, p. 249. 

‘“‘ These particulars may, perhaps, afford some light towards discovering 
the author. The eighth chapter of this treatise is transcribed in a manuscript, 
No. 53, and in the margin said to be out of Sir John Harington’s book.” 

The manuscript, referred to in the preceding words, is now numbered 
among the manuscripts in the Library of York Cathedral, XVI. K. 18; and is 
entitled, ‘‘ A peaceable Surviewe and Examination of the Doctrine of the 
Huguenotts ;” the eighth chapter of which treats “of quyeting the Contro- 
versies of Religion ;” in the margin of which is certainly written, in a very 
old hand, out of Sir John Harington’s boke; as indeed the whole chapter 
appears to be. 

From the manuscript itself of Sir John Harington, I now proceed to offer 
some interesting extracts. The first is the letter of thanks to him from 
James I,* before his accession to the throne of England, in return for the. 
present of his translation of Ariosto. | 


* Some of his poems are printed in the Nuge Antique; and two are given in the present 
extracts. 

2 Isabella Markham, who is also said to have been imprisoned with her husband. See the 
letter from her husband to Gardiner, Nug. Ant. vol. i. p. 64. and Sir J. Harington’s Brief 
View of the State of the Church of England, 1663, p. 45. The whole of the letter referred to, 
is extremely interesting. 

3 He wes a younger brother, and furnished Sir John with the first fifty stanzas of the thirty- 
second book for his translation of Ariosto. See Park, Ritson, &c. 

4 There is in the Nugze Antiquee the copy of another letter from King James to Sir John, 
dat. April 3, 1603. 
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“ Coppie of the King’s Lré, 85. 1591. 


᾿ς “ Frustie and well belouit, wee greit yow well. Wee haue receiued by 
Mr. Hudson yo’. translation of Ariost, and in the first view thairof a very 
singular contentm‘. not onely of yo". kyndely and well affected meaning to- 
wards vs, but also of the worthines of yor. good sprite w*. wee accownt 
much of, respecting the p‘sent rarietie of such within this Ile. Wee giue 
you therefore heartie thankes of* yo". good will, desyring you alwaies conti- 
new the saim towards vs. which we shall be about by all meanes to acquite, 
when as occasion shall be offred, according to the worthynes of yor. merit. 
Wee will not vse many wordes, wishing rath’. ye should haue proof of οἷ. 
fauor and conceit wee haue of you by good effect. And thus wee comitt you 
to the protection of the Almightie, ffrom o. pallace of Halirudhowse, the 
xxiij. day of December 1591. 

“Yor. verie good friend, 


“ James R.” p. 3. 


In more than one instance, Sir John Harington is anxious, in this manu- 
script, to vindicate the character of Queen Elizabeth. Accordingly, I cite a 
very powerful answer by him to some suspicious circumstances, which have 
sometimes been pretended or alleged against the reputation of the maiden 
sovereign. . 

«To make the world thinke she should haue children of hir owne, she 
entertained till she was fiftye yeares of age motions of marriage. And 
though in mynde shee hath ever had an auersion, and (as many think) in 
body some indisposition, to the act of marriage; yet hath she euer made 
shewe of affection, and still doth, to some men which in Courte wee tearme 
fauorits, to hyde that debility; enduring rather to run into some obloquie 
among straungers of a fault that she could not comitt, than to be suspected — 
to want any thinge that belonges to the perfection of a faire Ladie. And that 
this is most probable, the man lyves yet to whom S’. Christofer Hatton,* 
the goodliest man of person of all the fauorites hir Highnes hath had, did 
sweare voluntarily, deeply, and with vehement asseveracon, that he never 


' Perhaps, for. 
: * This at least vindicates the character of Hatton against the charge which has been recently 
made against. him; while the whole extract deserves to-be joined te other strong circumstances 
irreconcilable with the supposition of the queen's guilt. 
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had anie carnall knowledge of hir bodye; and this was also my mother’s 
opinion, who was till the xxth. yeare of hir Ma. reigne of hir Privie 
Chamber, and had bene sometyme hir bedfellowe.” pp. 50, 51. 

Proceeding regularly with the manuscript, before other matters s respecting 
Queen Elizabeth are recounted, I copy next the character of that distin- 
guished personage, the Lady Arabella Stuart. 

“1 never heard any of these speake one worde in any disabeling of the 
house or title of Scotland, or in extolling that of the Lady Arbella; onely 
they haue geven vpon occasions dew comendacon sometyme of hir vertuous 
disposition, sometyme of hir choise’education, hir rare skill in languages, bir 
good judgement and sight in musick, and a mynde to all these free from 
pryde, vanitye, and affectation ; and the greatest sobrietie in hir fashion of 
apparrell, and behaviour, that may be. Of all which I haue bene my selfe 
an eye-witnesse, hauing seene her seuerall tymes at Hardwick ; at Chelsey, 
where she made me reade the tale of Drusilla in Orlando vnto her, and cen- 
sured it with a gravitye beyond her years; and first of all at Wingfeild, 
when being xiij yeares old shee did read French out of Italian, and English 
out of both, much better than 1 could, or than I expected.” pp. 55, 56. 

Another vindication of Elizabeth now claims our notice. 

“ΑΒ for hir Ma“. that now raignes, if hir owne disposition to clemencye 
and bountye should be denyed, I should make my self and many thousands 
notable lyers. I knowe the death of the Queen of Scotts is by many forraine 
péennes and tongues vrged as a note of crueltie in hir; because she was a 
rightfull prince, and as some think a wrongfull prisoner. I will not herein 
yrge in hir Ma‘. defence the necessarie pollicie of State, that in such 
weightie matters is a kynde of compulsion, that made Henry IV (the first 
Lancastrian king) put to death his nephewe that had bene his maister: But 
1 say this out of the mouth of one of [her] greatest fauourites, that when-the 
newes was brought of hir execution, and that the people forsooth made 
bone-fires vpon reporte of hir deathe, it was a thing so farre from hir expec- 
tacon or purpose, howsoeuer they had cousened hir to get hir consent to it 
in a sorte, that she was, as he sware, the most perplext with it that euer he 
saw, and the furthest beyond his expectation ; and how heavie shee was to 
the instrument thereof a long tyme after, all the world knowes, neither do 
I heare that he hath yet anie recompence though he haue many good freinds. 
This last noble peer’, that suffered, though some do alledge as an example 


A LT ne 


’ The Earl of Essex. 
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of hir want of clemencye, yet much might be said ‘in excuse of hir, and the 
matter laied vpon others; onely I will cite him as a testimony of hir bountye. 
For to omitt Leister, Hatton, Lo. Burleigh, and others highly aduanced and 
rewarded by her, what a masse of treasure did she bestowe vpon. this Earle, 
if it were true that was openly protested and avowed in the Starre-Cham- 
ber, where it was affirmed by those that should .knowe, that the gifts she 
had giuen him to his own vse were worthe three hundred thousand poundes: 
It is not many daies since it was spoken, and it is fresh still in many mens 
memories: And sure for this Earle, while he was a good subject, he spent 
it as franckly and magnifically againe, and, for ought I could euer learne, 
conuerted not anie great matter of it to encrease his patrimony. Now if 
these great bounties haue bene distributed to many that the world hath held . 
vnworthie; the weaknes of hir sex, and facilitie of hir nature, hath bene the 
more abused ; but doubtlesse no ill nature can be layd to her.” pp. 201, 202. 

The description of his father in the Tower is the next circumstance which 
I select, as worthy of particular attention. 

‘‘ Gardiner and his fellowes did condemne to the fyre a number of poore 
harmelesse soules that profest to beleve as they were taught but three 
yeares before ;—which great extremitye was part the cause of stirring vp of 
Wiat’s rysing, for which many Protestants were greatly troubled: among 
others my father was committed to the Tower; and there, among other 
thinges he wrote, he translated Tullie de Amicitia," but finding Gardiner as 
he thought his heavie freind and harkning to no reason, he wrote a ryme to 
him, (in which kynde if I were not a partiall praiser, 1 would say he was 
equall to the best of those tymes,) one stanza whereof I will here sett 
downe, that charges the bishop with ingratitude :* 


« Your chaunce was once as myne is now 
To keep this hould against your will ; 
And then you sware you knew well how, 
Though now you swarve I know how ill. 


ree gC Ce 


* This translation has been inaccurately ascribed to the son, Sir John Harington, by Mr. 
Beloe, in his Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 360. Mr. Steevens, in his List of Ancient Transla- 
tions, prefixed to his edition of Shakspeare, says that Harington (the elder) translated the work 
from the French, and that it wasdated 1550. The present narrative by Sir John carries the date 
to 1554, in which year his father's letter from the Tower is dated. 

2 These verses are printed by Harington, as his father’s, in his Brief View of the Churek, 
under his account of Bishop Gardiner. 
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But thus the world his course doth passe ; 
The priest forgets that clark he was ; 
And you that then cryde Justice still, 
And now have justice at your will, 
Wrest justice wrong against all at 


This and much more to like effect he wrote, but still lay in the Tower for 
his labor; which wrong, infecting his Muse with some rancor, he prosecuted 
him with his penne after his death that persecuted him by his power'in his 
life, verefieng the old saieng, scribit in marmore lesus: for this epitaph I 
found in a book of my father’s of his owne writing : 


‘ Here lye the bones of busy Gardiner dead, 

That in five yeares spoild more good laws and lore, 

Than two great kings, with all the witts they bred, 

Could stablish sure in forty yeares before :-— 

The Queen beguild, the Lords like lymehounds led, 

The usurping rule of Rome he did restore, 

Burné¢, head, and hang, imprison, vex, and spoile 

The worthie sort of this declyning soile.’”—pp. 231, 232, 233. 


_ The accession of Elizabeth to the throne almost immediately follows what 
Sir John has related of his father, in the following words. 

‘‘ Queen Marie being dead, and leaving the Counsell, the Nobilitie, and 
all the Clergie Catholique, and giving on hir death-bedd two special charges, 
(as I have crediblie heard,) one not to alter religion ; the other, to pay her 
privie seales; the Queens Majestie that ‘now is by generall consent of pa- 
pists, for all were papists, was proclamed Queen. But being crowned and 
in full possession, as I haue heard myne elders say, (for myself was then vn- 
borne,) she neglected both the comandments of hir sister; the first being 
against hir conscience ; the second against hir proffitt, and as hir Counsell 
enformed her not bound therevnto by lawe. And yet in the beginning of 
hir reigne, as I haue both read in bookes and heard by reportes, she carried 
her self so mildly to all sortes, (though many were known contrary to hir 
Ma“. in religion,) that a malecontent was scantlie to be found in all the 
. Courte; and as for a traytor, it was a name there was no oceasion to heare 

of in the whole yeare; neither were they called Papists, but the old religion 
and the new.” pp. 233, 234. 


With one more extract, as it especially relates to the Queen of Scots, I 
will conclude. 
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‘«‘ Thus writes doctor Reynolds the papist in his second book against Cal- 
vyn, the 4". chapter. And I haue the rather cited this place to move you 
readers that are inclyning to favour his religion; and if you haue a sympa- 
thie with this doctor and detestation of this so inhumane vsage of one of the 
noblest ladyes that ever this [16 bredd,—transferre all that good-conceit that 
you had of or towards her to her more noble sonne, to whom by all lawes of 
nature and nations it is due by inheritance. And in this you shall haue 
those, that are not papists, joyne hands with you, who mislike this hypocri- 
sie, and detest this crueltie, as much as your doctor doth. Nay, as I noted 
before, in this you need not feare hir Mat. ill conceit, who hath openly 
profest hir dislike of the fact, and detestation of the instruments of it, in 
many of her speaches. I confesse for my part, that meditating of what I 
had heard of the manner of her arraignement and execution, I made this epi- 
srammical epitaphe, and tould it to some good frendes, both English and 
Scottish ; but now, having ventured vpon more daungerous matter in this 
booke, I will adventure also to sett it downe herewith, thoughe it was agra- 


phon afore : 


‘ When doome of peers, and judges preappointed 
By straining laws beyond all reach of reason, 
Had vnto death condemn’d a Queen annoynted, 
And found (oh straunge) without allegeance, Treason ; 
That axe, that should have done this execution, 
Shun'd to cut off an head that had bene crowned : 
Our haagman lost his wonted resolution 
To quell a Queen of nobles so renowned. 
Ah, is remorse in hangmen and in steel, 
When peers and judges no remorse can feel? 
Graunt, Lorde, that:in this noble Ile a Queen 
Without a head may never more be seen.’”—pp. 260," 357°. 


The Manuscript concludes with the date of the time when written, viz. 
Dec. 18, 1602. 


HENRY JOHN TODD. 
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XI. On a Coin of Metapontum. By James Mituncen, Esa. Royal Associate. 


Read February 16, 1825. 


ΤῊΣ coin, which forms the object of the present memoir, is a singular and 
very important monument, affording a striking instance of the assistance 
to be derived from the study of Archeology, towards explaining many 
obscure passages of ancient writers, particularly such as relate to the arts. 

It is in silver, and was struck at a very remote period by the inhabitants 
of Metapontum, a rich and powerful city, celebrated for its ardor and success 
in the cultivation of philosophy, as well as of the fine arts. If every other 
memorial had perished, its coins alone, from their number, variety, and ele- 
gance of design, would attest the opulence and refined taste of its inhabitants. 

The obverse presents a wheat-ear, emblem of the fertility of the soil, and 
the usual type of the coins of this city. So rich indeed were these fortunate 

regions, that the Metapontines dedicated, in the treasury of Olympia, a 
golden statue personifying harvest (Θέρος)." In the area of the coin, on one 
side, is a grasshopper, an animal sacred to Ceres; and on the other, the 
inscription META. the first two syllables of the name of the city. 

An aged personage with a long thick beard, and remarkable for having 
the horns of a bull, appears on the reverse. He is naked, excepting a chlena, 
or cloak, which is folded and thrown behind him. With one hand he 
leans on a reed, and in the other holds ἃ patera, or cup. Before him is a 


! Strabo, lib. vi. p. 15. 
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dolphin; the inscription around the figure leaves no doubt that it is the 
Achelous, a celebrated river, which rising on Mount Pindus, flows through. 
Acarnania and tolia into the Ambracian Gulph. | 

A description of the Achelous has been given by several classical authors, 
particularly by Sophocles and Philostratus. 

In the first scene of the Trachinie of the former, Dejanira relating her 
misfortunes, describes the various forms assumed by the Acheloiis, when he 
sought her in marriage of Gineus her father. 


Μνηστὴρ yap ἦν μοι ποταμὸς, ᾿Αχελῶον λέγω, 

“Os p’ ἐν τρισὶ μορφοῖσιν ἐξήτει πατρὸς 

Φοιτῶν ἐναργὴς ταῦροε, ἄλλοτ᾽ alddos 

Δράκων ἑλικτὸς, ἄλλοτ᾽ ἀνδρίῳ τύπῳ 

Βούπρωροε" ἐκ δὲ δασκίον γενείαδος 

Κρονγοὶ διεῤῥαίνοντο κρηναίον rorot.—vers. 9. ἄς. 


The first part of this passage is clear, but the latter has never been rightly 
understood by the editors of Sophocles. They suppose that the third form: 
assumed by the river was that of a man, with the head οὗ ἃ bull. The edi- 
tors of Strabo (who relates the passage in his tenth book) have fallen into the 
same error; and the text has even been altered by substituting κύτει instead 
of τύπῳ to favor the supposed explanation. Various reasons, however, should 
have shown that such an interpretation was inadmissible. 

In describing the various metamorphoses of the Acheloius, it is evident, that 
the poet alluded to the different forms under which rivers were represented 
at that period. He first appears as a bull, a figure frequently given to rivers, 
for reasons too well known to be here related. He then changes himself 
into a serpent, a form not generally employed, but which, in this particular 
instance served, as Strabo intimates,’ to express the oblique and sinuous 
course of this river. After these transformations, he resumed his natural 
appearance, the human form, under which the ancients usually personified 


‘provinces, mountains, forests, and, in general, all physical objects, as well as 


abstract moral qualities. So far the sense of the passage is implied; but 
much more positive inference is derived from the expression δασκίου γενείαδος, 
which could never be used unless speaking of a man. The word βούπρωρος, 
which contributed principally to the error, is, according to Strabo,* merely 


* Δράκοντι καὶ διὰ τὸ μῆκος καὶ τὴν σκολιότητα: βούπρυρον δὲ διὰ τὴν αὑτὴν αἰτίαν διὰ ἣν καὶ 
τανρωπόν. lib. x. pag. 669. Edit. Falconet. 


> Supra. 
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an epithet synonymous with ταυρωπὸς, implying a stern and ferocious counte- 
nance: as such it was characteristic of the qualities ascribed to rivers, and 
employed in the same manner as we find xuvwrts in a figurative sense. In 
the present instance, the horns of a bull are compared metaphorically with 
the prow or acrostolium of a ship. The description of Philostratus, who 
seems to have taken it from Sophocles, is still more clear; and the ex- 
pression which he employs in speaking of the Achelous could never have 
been applied to an animal." 

The coins of the Acarnanians and CEniade, whose countries are watered 
by the Achelous, usually present a head, which all antiquaries have agreed 
to be that of the river god. These coins, excessively common, and to be 
found in every collection, had they not been overlooked, would have con- 
tributed materially to elucidate the passage in question. 

. These observations occurred to the sagacious Ignarra,* and, in consequence, 
he proposed a correction of the error, but in part only. Forming his 
opinion from the coins above-mentioned, and from those of Naples and other 
cities of. Magna Grecia, he supposed, that the head alone was human, and 
the body that of a bull. His mistake arose from not attending sufficiently 
to the description of Sophocles, and not recollecting the figures of the 
Hipparis and Amenanus on the coins of Camarina and Catana, where they 
appear as a young man with horns issuing from his forehead. Perhaps 
these figures of rivers did not occur to him, because they are represented as 
young men, while the Achelous is described as having a long and flowing 
beard ; but this objection would have disappeared, if he had recollected that 
on the coins of Acarnania, the Achelous is sometimes figured with a beard, 
and sometimes without; ancient artists seeming to have had no positive rule 
in this respect. 

The learned Eckhell was also aware of the force of these observations; but 
' though usually so judicious, was afraid to give his opinion, and left the diffi- 
culty undetermined. Notwithstanding the light thrown on the question by 
the two writers just mentioned, the last editors of Sophocles and Strabo have 
retained however the old erroneous translation. But if any doubt still remained, 
it would be removed by the present coin, on which the Acheloiis appears pre- 
cisely in the manner described by ancient authors. The reed in his hand 
seems to have been, according to Philostratus,* of a quality peculiar to, and 


' Philostrati Icones, cap. 4. p. 867. * De Palastra Negpolitana, p. 338. 
5 Icones, lib. i. cap. 26. Ν 
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an emblem of this river. The dolphin indicates that its waters were fre- 
quented by sea-fish,—a peculiar circumstance, noticed by Pausanias. The 
patera which he holds alludes to the sacrifices offered to him as a divinity. 

The Achelous is, in general, only known in a geographical point of view, 
if we except the circumstance of his combat with Hercules for the possession 
of Dejanira. Anciently he enjoyed a much greater celebrity. The early 
theogonies of Hesiod’ and Apollodorus suppose him to be a son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and father of the Sirens. Homer* assigns him a high rank among 
the river gods, and even names him before Oceanus, a divinity of the first 
order, and who was considered as the father of all the rivers and fountains 
which flowed into the sea. So great, indeed, was the veneration in which 
the Achelous was held, that his name became a general appellation for water 
of every kind. In many places, sacrifices to the gods could only be per- 
formed with water from this river. Altars were erected to him in various 
parts of Greece ;’ and the oracle of Dodona, when consulted, usually enjoined, 
as a previous ceremony, that sacrifices should be offered to the Acheloiis. 

Encircling the figure, in letters of a very ancient form, is the inscription 
_ AXEAOIO A@AON, or according to the usual orthography, *Ayeacsou *Adaov. 
Supplying the word dyayves, which probably is understood, we may read 
*Abrov ἀγώνος ᾿Αχελώιου, ““ Prize of the games in honour of Achelois.” . . 

History, it is true, makes no mention of these games; but can we flatter 
ourselves with possessing a knowledge of all the ancient festivals? Many 
of them were local, and consequently unnoticed by historians. Many of them, 
likewise, were only of temporary duration, and subsequently condemned to 
oblivion. Indeed, respecting the ancient state of Magna Grecia we know but 
little, having only a few disjointed historical fragments. The next ques- 
tion to be examined is, whether the legend applies to the coin itself, or alludes 
to some other object which constituted the prize. It seems strange at first, 
that a piece of silver so trifling should be intended for a similar purpose, and 
no instance occurs of a coin having been used on such occasions. But we 
must consider, that at the public games of Greece, the ambition of obtaining 
‘a prize did not proceed from its value. A few leaves of laurel or of olive 
were the rewards of the victor at the Olympian and Pythian games, where the 
most powerful princes entered the lists. Glory alone was the object of the 
contest, and the sole reward to which the competitors aspired. 


* Theogon. v. 340. * Iliad. Φ. vers. 194. 3 Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 34, et 41. 
VOL. I. PART I. T 
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It is possible, therefore, that this coin may have been struck to serve as a 
prize at public games, celebrated in honor of the Achelous by the inhabit- 
ants of Metapontum.’ 

The age of the monument cannot be with certainty determined, but 
from the character of antiquity displayed in the form of the letters of the 
inscription, we may venture to place its origin between the 69th and 82d 
Olympiad ; from 500 to 450 years before our era: the form of the X is re- 
markable, and occurs only in very early inscriptions. The square Theta and 
Omicrons are also unusual. 

It remains now to inquire what was the motive of the peculiar veneration 
of the Metapontines towards the Achelous ; and if it proceeded from any 
intercourse “or alliance with countries watered by that river. Ancient 
historians vary in their accounts of the foundation of this city : some ascribe 
it to the Pylians, who were separated from Nestor by a storm, on their re- 
turn from Troy; some to Eperus; and others to Metabua, a son of Holus. 
Perhaps these contradictory traditions may be reconciled, if we admit, what 
is indeed very probable, that colonies from various parts of Greece esta- 
blished themselves in this city at successive periods. Several circumstances, 
however, concur to attribute the principal settlement to an tolian colony. 

1. We know that several colonies from Atolia formed, at different times, 
settlements in Magna Grecia. One of these colonies was conducted by Dio- 
medes, some time after his return from Troy.. Hence many cities in different 
parts of Italy considered him as their founder, and he received divine honors 
at Metapontum.’ 2. Justin attributes the foundation of the city to Epeius. 
As this hero was the brother of Atolus, who gave his name to the country 
called Aitolia, it is not unlikely, that those who accompanied Epeius were 
Aitolians. 3. Among the cities of Htolia we find one called Metapa, and 
this is a very essential point; since the establishment of tolian colonies in 
Magna Grecia being certain, we should rather believe that Metapontum 
took its name from a city of the parent country than from an imaginary hero 
called Metabus. Indeed, the traditions respecting Metabus were so contra- 
dictory, that Virgil supposes him to ‘be the founder of Privernum. These 
circumstances considered separately are of little consequence; but their union, 


* Respecting the different senses which may be attributed to the word "AQAON in this and 
various other archaic inscriptions, see my Additional Observations on Ancient Unedited Monu- 
ments, Series i. page 96. 

* Schol. in Nem. Pindar. x. 12. 
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and a coincidence, such indeed as can hardly be fortuitous, give them a con- 
siderable degree of weight; and the present coin, confirming these deductions, 
seems to leave no doubt of the Htolian origin of the Metapontines, and con- 
sequently of the motives which induced them to venerate the river god of 
their parent country. From a similar principle, the inhabitants of Tarentum, 
a Lacedsemonian colony, gave the name of Eurotas to the Galesus ;" and we 
find Pandosia and the Acheron in Magna Grecia, from a city and river of the. 
same names in Epirus. Many other circumstances might be adduced ; and 
perhaps it may be laid down as almost a general principle, that a conformity 
of name may be esteemed a presumption of a conformity of origin. It may 
be observed here, likewise, that marine divinities appear to have been in a 
great measure peculiar to Italy. Poets generally place there the seat of 
monsters, such as Scylila, Charybdis, the Sirens, &c. &c. &c., and we see 
them more frequently figured on the works of art of that. country, particu- 
larly of Etruria, than on those of Greece itself. . 

The investigation of this singular monument naturally calls our attention 
to a figure which bears much relation to it,—I mean the figure composed of 
a bull with a human head, which is the common type of the coins of Naples 
and various cities of Italy and Sicily. A great number of contradictory ex- 
planations have been given of this type. The antiquaries, who at the revi- 
val of learning first investigated the question, supposed that this figure was 
an emblem of agriculture : subsequently it received the names, of Minotaur, of 
Neptune, and of the Acheloiis. According to one of the old Neapolitan 
writers, it represents Bacchus, surnamed Hebon; and this opinion, which 
was revived by Mattheus Egyptius, and afterwards received the sanction 
of Eckhel and many learned writers, is now generally received. 

Notwithstanding such high authority in its favor, the error of this expla- 
nation can be proved by the very arguments alleged in its support. Bac- 
chus, according to Macrobius, was worshipped at Naples under the name of 
Hebon: he was venerated at Cyzicus, as Atheneus relates, in the shape of 
a bull. Plutarch asserts, that some Greek artists represent him in the same 
manner, and that the women of Elis invoked him in their hymns in this cha- 
racter.— How it could be inferred from these statements, that the bull on the 
coins of Naples must be Bacchus Hebon, is difficult to say ; when Macro- 
bius himself tells us positively, that the Hebon was represented as an old 


" We find also a gate called Temenus, the tomb of Hyacinthus, and various other places 
which preserved its memory of their Spartan origin. Polybius, lib. viii. cap. 23. 
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man, seniii forma ; and his expressions are so clear and positive, that they ad- 
mit of no doubt. But independently of this objection, the conclusion drawn 
from the premises is inadmissible. An exception never constitutes a gene- 
ral rule; and when we are told by Plutarch that in some places Bacchus was 
figured in a particular manner, it is necessarily implied by him, that every 
where else he was represented in a different manner, Were we to admit 
the mode of reasoning by which the contested hypothesis is supported, 
every figure of an ox or bull on ancient monuments might be taken for 
Bacchus; and the absurdity of such a conclusion is too evident. 

In addition to these objections, it may be farther remarked, that the au- 
thority. of Plutarch, and the other authors alluded to, must be received with 
great distrust in questions of this nature. They lived a long time after the 
Christian era, and at a period when the old religious opinions had experi- 
enced a great alteration. They had, also, systems which they favored, and 
which they endeavoured to support by all kind of means. Their writings 
display a great want of criticism, often attributing to one age the opinions 
and manners of another, far distant in point of time. 

Thus it was only after Egyptian mythology had been introduced into 
Greece, that Bacchus, who gradually became identified with Osiris, was 
also figured as a bull. It is difficult to say when this innovation took place, 
and the discussion of that question must be reserved for another occasion. 
It will suffice for the present purpose to know, that it was long after the 
time to which we must ascribe the greatest number of ancient monuments 
which present the figure alluded to. Amongst the monstrous figures of 
Egyptian mythology, it is rather singular that the humanized bull never 
appears, and this circumstance alone would be an argument against the 
opinion that it represents Bacchus.. It seems, however, to have been known 
in Chaldea and Persia. According to Berosus, monsters of this and various 
other kinds existed before the world had been created out of chaos, and figures 
of them were preserved in the temple of Belus in Babylon. The same 
monster is also represented among the ruins of Persepolis and other cities 
of Persia. The ancients personified both physical objects and moral quali- 
ties under the human, and sometimes under the brute form: but in the 
latter case, a human head: was frequently added to indicate the attribute 
of intelligence, and to show more particularly that the figure was symbo- 
lized, and not merely of the animal nature. Such an addition did not 
however change in any manner the meaning of the emblem, and the 
custom was probably derived from Egyptian mythology, where we find 
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the two modes employed indifferently. A passage of Plutarch, which 
has hitherto been overlooked, leaves no doubt on the subject: speaking of 
the human head, added to the figure of a cat, he says, that the human 
countenance is designed to denote that the changes of the moon are regu- 
lated by understanding and reason. His explanation is confirmed by a great 
number of Egyptian monuments, where we see the hawk, emblem of the soul, 
represented in the two ways. On the same principle, the bull or ox, used 
as an emblem of agriculture or of a river, was figured with or without its 
additional emblem of intelligence according to the fancy of the artist, as no 
positive rules seem to have existed. 

Several new arguments have been lately adduced by a learned Neapo- 
litan writer,’ in support of the contested opinion. They are taken from the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, a work containing many curious traditions respecting 
Bacchus; but of which the imagery and descriptions are the product of 
the wild and extravagant fancy of the poet, who lived as late as the fifth 
century of the Christian era, and who, destitute of taste and judgment, has 
-blended together in his crude rhapsody, fables and personages totally un- 
connected. His authority, therefore, when single and unsupported by better 
evidence, could never be of any weight. 

But in the present case, the passage,” supposed to imply that the herald 
sent by Bacchus to Deriades was of a double nature, has not been properly 
understood. Its meaning is ambiguous when taken singly, but elucidated 
by the preceding. verses,’ it proves, on the contrary, that the form was 


2 Avellino, Giornale Numismatico. 


* ἐπεὶ διδυμάονι μορφῇ 
Εἰσὶ νόθοι ταῦροί τε καὶ ἀνέρες" ἀμφότερον γὰρ 
Καὶ βοὺς εἶδος ἔχονσι, καὶ ἀνδρομέοιο προσώπον. | , 
Dionysiaca, lib. xxi. vss. 217—219. 


3 εἷς πόλιν ᾿Γνδῶν 
Οἰνοφύτου Βρομίοιο ποδήνεμοε ἵκετο κήρνξ 
Τανροφνὴς νόθον εἶδοε ἔχων κεραελεξϊ μορφῇ 
᾿Αντίτνπον μίμημα σεληναίῃσι κεραίῃς. 
“Acyos ὀρεσσινόμοιο περὶ χροὶ δεσμὰ σννάψαε, 
Αὐχενίῃ κληΐδι καθήμενοε ἐξ ἑνὸς ὦμον, 
Δεξιτέρον πλευροῖο κατηόρον εἷς πτνχὰ μηροῦ 
᾿Αμφοτέροιςε ἑκάτερθε παρηΐδος ovara σείων 
‘Ns ὄνος obares λάσιοε δέμαε" ἐκ μεσάτης δὲ 


"Lévos αὑτοέλικτος ἐσύρετο σύγγονος οὐρή. 
Dionysiaca, lib. xxi. vse. 200---208. 
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human with the horns only of a bull, like the Achelous on the com 
before us. | ς 

The figure on the coin οὗ Alontium in Sicily is without doubt a river; 
it forms an argument so strong against the established opinion, that Eckhel 
was obliged to confess his inability to explain it. It has no relation, as has 
been supposed by Mr. Avellino, to the bull who killed Ampelus. That 
animal, far from being sacred to Bacchus, was on the contrary sent by Ate 
at the imstigation of Juno to destroy Ampelus, who was a favorite of the 
insidious god. Ampelus being overwhelmed with fatigue and heat, the 
animal sprinkles him with a stream of water from its nostrils, in order to 
refresh the boy, and induce him by its caresses to mount on its back. This 
absurd incident seems to have been suggested by the Bacche of Euripides, 
in which the Bassaride, by striking a rock with their thyrsi, cause water to 
issue from it. Consequently no relation whatever can be found between 
this story and the figure in question. 

In the Florence Gallery is a cameo, representing a female riding at full 
speed on a bull with a human head: it was first supposed to be Jupiter and 
Europa; but Eckhel and the Abbé Zannoni are of opinion that it is Bacchus, 
on account of the thyrsus which the female holds. The subject is certainly 
Dionystacal, but it does not follow that the bull represents Bacchus. It was 
usual, during the 7rieterica and similar festivals, that the Bacchantes and other 
women, seized with a kind of frenzy, repaired to the woods, where they com- 
mitted extravagances of all kinds; pursuing lions, bears, bulls, and other fero- 
cious animals, and mounting on their backs. The cameo in question offers a 
subject of this kind, only the artist has added the human to the animal form. 

It is not unlikely, that the subject of this cameo, which is of a late age, 
was taken from a more ancient composition representing Jupiter and Europa, 
and that the artist has added a thyrsus to the female figure. The waves of 
the sea, represented underneath, render this opinion extremely probable. 

Some of the points here investigated, when considered individually, may 
perhaps appear of little consequence ; but from their relation to other ques- 
tions, they are of importance. One error is often connected with and sup- 
ports many others. By removing gradually some of the links, we may 
destroy the chain of errors, which has so much impeded the progress of 
Archeology. | 
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ΧΙ]. On some Coins of the City of Κιέριον in Thessaly. 


Read March 2, 1825. 


Or these coins the first alone has been published. 

In Pellerin (Tome ii. P]. 41.) it is imperfectly represented, with the legend 
KIEPE. which Pellerin considered as a proof that the coin belonged to Cius 
in Bithynia, supposing that place to have been also called Cierus. Eckhel 
(vol. 11. p. 434.) refuted this opinion, but without having~been able to give any 
suggestion of his own upon the origin of the coin. On Pellerin’s coin an I 
seems to have been obliterated between the P and E, for on all the varieties 
above engraved except one there are sufficient traces of the letters to leave 
no doubt that the legend was constantly KIEPIEIOQN, a dialectic form of the 
genitive plural of Κιεριεὺς, the gentile adjective of Κιέριον. No. 4. has KI only. 
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Cierium, as we learn from Stephanus of Byzantium, was the same place as 
the Thessalian Arne." The principal deities worshipped at Cierium appear 
from these coins to have been Jupiter and Neptune. In No. 1, Jupiter, with 
the eagle perched on his left hand, is in the act of vibrating the thunderbolt 
with his right. In No. 4, the trident at the back of a bearded head crowned 
with laurel shows it to be intended for Neptune. All the heads on the other 
coins seem to be those either of Jupiter or Neptune. | 

That Neptune should have been a peculiar object of worship at the 
Thessalian Arne, is in perfect agreement with the early history of Thessaly, 
as given by Diodorus.* According to that author, Boeotus was son of 
Arne by Neptune—and Arne was daughter of Holus the second, the 
lineal descendant of /Eolus, son of Hellen, from whom the name of olis was 
given to the country, which after the Trojan war assumed the name of 
Thessaly. Bceotus having succeeded to the possessions of his grandfather 
ZEolus, gave the name of his mother Arne to his seat of government, at the 
same time that his subjects received the name of Beeoti. The five leaders 
of the Beotians at Troy named by Homer,’ who makes no mention of any 
Beeoti in Thessaly, were, according to Diodorus, the grandsons of Itonus, son 
of Beotus. According to his supposition therefore, they must have been 
recent settlers in Boeotia at the time of the Trojan war. 

It is certain that the Beeotians and Thessalians were of the same race of 
Greeks ; the memory of their common origin was preserved by the use of 
the /Eolic dialect, in many of the public documents of Thessaly and Beeotia, 
long after there had ceased to be any distinction of dialects in ordinary use. 
I found olic inscriptions, some of which appear to be as late as the time of 
the Roman Emperors, as far north as Mount Olympus, and as far south as 
the borders of Attica. 

The tradition of Diodorus as to the priority of the Thessalian Beeoti, is not 
confirmed by any other ancient author. On the contrary, it would seem from 
Thucydides, Strabo, Pausanias, and Stephanus,‘ that the Arne of Thessaly 
was a colony from the place of the same name in Beeotia; that, at a remote 


' Stephan. in APNH. There was another Arne in Boeotia which is mentioned among the cities 
of that: province by Homer. Like the Arne of Thessaly, it changed its name in after-ages, so 
that, in the time of the Romans, the honor of having been the ancient Boeotian Ame was claimed 
both by Cheroneia and Acrzphium. Strabo, p. 413. Pausan. Beot. 40. 

* Diod.1.4.¢.67. ΄ 3 Tl, B. ν. 494. 

* Thucydides, ], 1. c. 12. Strabo, p. 401. Pausan. Beot. c. 40. Stephan. in APNH. 
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period, the Βαοῖ were driven out of Bootia into Thessaly by some barbarian 
tribes; and that, at the time of the Trojan war, one portion of the Beoti 
occupied the Thessalian Arne, while another portion was settled in Beeotia, 
from whence they went to Troy. Thucydides adds, that in the 60th year 
after the fall of Troy, or twenty years before the return of the Dorians into 
the Peloponnesus, the Boeoti of Arne were driven out of their possessions 
by the Thessalians,’ when they rejoined their kinsmen in Beeotia. 

The Arnei of Thessaly (says Strabo), in retiring into Beeotia, occupied: 
Coroneia and Orchomenus® with the interjacent plain: here they gave the’ 
name of Cuarius to a river, in memory of the Thessalian Cuarius; and in a 
part of the plain not far from Coroneia they dedicated-a temple to Minerva, 
with the Thessalian appellation of Itonia, where the Pambceotian. festival 
was afterwards celebrated. 

It appears from the coins of Cierium, that whatever may have been the- 
relative antiquity of the two cities of the name of Arne, or the real history 
of their origin, the Thessalian Arnei cherished the memory of the μῦθος 
respecting Neptune and Arne, which is related by Diodorus. It is probable: 
that the female head in No. 4, and the kneeling females on the other coins, 
are all intended to represent the daughter of Holus. 

Of eight coins* of Cierium which I possess, I purchased four from the 
peasants who cultivate the corn fields and cotton plantations of Mataranga.. 
Two others I acquired at Tricca, which under the name of Trikkala, is now 
the principal town of Upper Thessaly, and is situated twenty miles to the 
north-west of Mataranga, in the vast plain which extends near fifty miles 
from the positions of Thaumaci and Pharsalus to those of Gomphi and 
Zginium. The remaining two coins of Cierium I procured in the neighbour- 
ing. parts of Epirus. | 


* Herodotus (1. vii. c. 176) informs us, that these Thessalians came from Thesprotia in Epirus : 
they derived their denomination from Thessalus who was their leader, or the head of the family 
of their leaders, and from whom was taken the name which in process of time was substituted for | 
that of Holis through the whole of the country which they occupied. Strabo, p. 444. Vell. 
Paterc. 1. i. c. 3. . 

2 Strabo, p. 411. This was the first time that Orchomenus had-been occupied by a Boeotian 
race. It formed an ancient state under the Minyzx, and in Homer's Catalogue is, together with 
Aspledon, separated from the other Beotian cities. 

3 I have prefixed the drawings of seven only, the eighth being an ill-preserved duplicate of 
No.1. The reverse of No. 8 represents a horse, the usual symbol οἵ Thessalian coins, and an 
" animal considered sacred to Neptune :. under it is the kneeling female just distinguishable. 
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Having .constantly observed that the rarer coins of Greece. are most 
frequently found on the site, or in the vicinity of the places where they were 
struck, I considered it in the first instance highly probable that these coins 
preserved the name of the ancient city, which occupied the site of Matarange, 
though I had no recollection of ever having met with the name of the 
Cierienses in-any ancient author. 

Mataranga, a village consisting of four or five separate hamlets, stands on 
the left bank of the Apidanus, one of the largest of the streams, which 
descending from the.Pharsalia and from the mountains of Dolopia, all join 
the Peneius, not far from the site of. the ancient Pharcadon. Above Mata- 
ranga on the southern side rises a round insulated height,:which although 
not high, is very. conspicuous by its central position in the: great. plain. which I 
have mentioned. Around the height in different directions I observed 
several tumuli or barrows, which in Greece are the indubitable-marks of the 
site of a city of high antiquity; this mode of sepulture haying been peculiar 
to the early ages of Greece. On the slope and. round ‘the foot of the hill. 
are many vestiges.of a large town, where numerous eos. and. fragments: 
of antiquity, are found by: the peasants who cultivate the -site..- Om the 
summit are foundations, in the usual style of Hellenic masonry,..of ;the. 
walls. of ‘a.cireular acropolis or. citadel, with those of a keep or. tower in 
the centre. Just below the position of the city the Apidanus is joined by a: 
smaaller stream which. seems to have, bounded the eity on the western side, 
as the larger did on the eastern. | 

That these were the. ruins of. the city of the Kusepssic, I entertained no 
further doubt, when I had copied the following inscription, which I found 
αἱ. Mataranga, and which, although a fragment only, is sufficient. ta. shew. 
that it related to that very common subject of contention.among (86 states 
of ancient Greece, the limits of their territories. The people of Cierium,. 
it appears, had a dispute in the reign of Tiberius, with their neighbours of 
Metropolis, respecting the common boundary, the rectification of which was 
probably recorded in this public document : 


ΗἩΝΕΧΘΗΣΑΝ ΜΕΘ OPKOY YHOO! ΚΙΕΡΙΕΥΣΙΝ 
(MHTPO)NOAEITAIZ TPIAKONTA MIA ἌΚΥΡΟΙ NENTE 
AIQ. ΣΑΒΕΙΝΩ MPEXSBEYTH : TIBEPIOY KAIZAP.... 
ΤΩΝ ΣΥΝΕΔΡΩΝ ΠΛΕΙΣΤΑ XAIPEIN. EFPA 
(MH)TPONOAEITOQN ὙΠΟΘΕΣΙΝ ΗΝ EIXON ΠΕΡῚ ΟΡΩΝ 
, ΚΡΙ͂ΝΑΙ. ΟΥΣ. ΚΑΙ, ΔΉΛΟΥΣ ΜΟΙ. ΚΑΤ ΟὟΙΝ.... 
ΠΡΩΘΕΙ͂ΝΑΙ. THN: KPLEIN: ΕΝ. ΤΩ.. 
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ΣΥΝΕΔΡΊΙΩ͂ TA EN ΤΩ CYN MHNI TYNEAGCONTO 
KPIZIN ΚΑΙ AOFON ὙΠ AYTOQN FENOMENQN 
OPKOY KIEPIEVZIN. MEN ΔΙΑΚΟΣΙΑΣ ENENHKON 
MIAN AKYPOYS NENTE TAYTA ENITHAEION V HFHAMHN) 
IAIN. TABEIND ΠΡΕΣΒΕΥΤΗ TIBEPIOY KAIZA. 
ΘΕΣΣΑΛΩΝ XAIPEIN EFPAYAE KA ΜΟΙ.... 
MHTPONOAEITQN ΥὙΠΟΘΕΣΙΝ HN EIXON MEP! OPAN 
ΓΝΩΣΙΝ ANEMEMYEN ΓΕΙΝΩΣΚΕ OYN EIPHM... 
ΚΑΙ ΕΝΗΝΕΓΜΕΝΑΣ ΜΕΘ OPKOY KPY@OA. . 
MEN AIAKOZIAZ ENENHKONTA ΟΚΤῺ MHTP.... 
TAYTA OYN ENITHAEION ΗΓΗΣΑ.... 
BEBAION H ΚΡΙΣΙΣ ὙΠῸ ΣΟῪ AABH 


The evidence as to the site of Cierium was completed by my having after- 
wards discovered the remains of Metropolis, at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles to the westward of Mataranga, and exactly in the position which 
Strabo has indicated.’ 

Another inscription, which I copied at Mataranga, furnishes an additional 
proof of the worship of Neptune at this place. It is as follows: 


NOZEIAQNI KOYVEPINI 
ΚΕΦΑΛΩΝ BYKINOY 


*«* Cephalo son of Bycinus to Neptune Cuerius.” 


It will not escape the observation of the reader that, with the exception of 
one letter, the epithet here applied to Neptune is the same as the appellation,- 
which was transferred by the Thessalian Arnei, from a stream in Thessaly 
to another river near Coroneia in Beeotia. As nothing is more common than 

to find a slight difference of orthography between the names of places in 

Mss., and in coins or inscriptions, it seems highly probable that the smaller 
river which flows by Mataranga was the Thessalian Cuarius of Strabo, 

and that the Neptune, worshipped at Cierium, took his epithet from the 

river. When we consider moreover that Greek cities often derived their 

' names from a fountain or a river, it appears equally probable that on the 

expulsion of the Arneei by the Thessalide, or on some subsequent occasion, 

a new appellation was given to the town derived from that of the river which 

flows by the site, in the same manner as the renovated city Thurium was 

denominated ‘from a fountain on the site of Sybaris. 


* Strabo, p. 487. 
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The change in the name- of the place from Kovépioy into Κιέριον; which 
may have occurred in process of time by the softening of the yowel-sound, 
is perfectly natural and consistent with the customs of the Greeks; with 
whose practice it would be equally conformable to preserve the memory of 
the original orthography in the epithet of Neptune. 

It may be inferred from a passage in Strabo," that the Thessalian Cuarius 
joined the Peneius not far from Pharcadon. As the ruins of that city are 
found near the Peneius at no great distance from those of Cierium, the obser- 
vation of the geographer is so far in agreement with our supposition as to the 
identity of the Cuarius ; though, as I have already remarked, the smaller river 
of Mataranga joins the Apidanus before that river is lost in the Peneius. 

It.is true that in the passage of Strabo just alluded to, the name of the 
river in all the printed editions is Curalius, Κουράλιος, but some of the manu- 
scripts have Kovdpios; and even if Strabo wrote Curalius, it cannot be 
doubted that the Curalius and Cuarius were the same river; for the geo- 
grapher, in speaking of the Bootian Cuarius, remarks that it was called 
Coralius by the poet Alczeus.’ 

From the same passage of Strabo, we learn that on the banks of the 
Thessalian Cuarius or Curalius, there was a temple of Minerva, whose 
epithet is rendered uncertain by the defective state of the manuscripts. I 
am disposed to believe that this epithet was Itonia and not Ithomea, as 
the editors of Strabo have made it; for no part of the district of Ithome 
was near the banks of this river, and we have already seen that the worship 
of the Itonian Minerva was transferred, as well as the name Cuarius, 
to the plain of Coroneia by the Arnei, when they fied into Beeotia. Minerva 
Itonia was a favourite deity of the Thessalians ; it is not surprising therefore, 
that her temple on the Cuarius near Arne, was not the only one in Thessaly. 
It appears from Pausanias,’ that there was another between Phere and 
~ Larissa. 

It is very remarkable, that the name of Cierium (of which the advan- 
tageous position bespeaks that ancient importance which is actually attested 
by the existing vestiges of the city,) is not to be found in any author except 


." Strabo, p. 438. . 

* Kwpddcos was an /Eolism for Κουράλιος. Alcxus, being of Mitylene, an Molic colony, 
wrote in that dialect, Strabo, p. 411, 600, 617. I found numerous instances of the substitution 
of w for ον in the Holic inscriptions of Beeotia. 

3 Pausan. Attic. c. 13. 
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Stephanus. This may perhaps be accounted for by the celebrity of the 
name of Arne, which although disused on the spot, continued to be better 
known than that of Cierium to the rest of Greece. Not to notice such 
an early author as Hesiod," Strabo describes the position of the Asterium 
and Mount Titanus of the Homeric catalogue as. being mear Arne, and 
Stephanus uses the same mode of describing the site of Onthyrium and of 
Phemie.* 

The lost books of Polybius, in which he related the Macedonian wars of the 
Romans, may have contained some mention of Cierium. In Livy, who con- 
fesses that he borrowed from Polybius the part of his history which treats of 
those events, we find the names of a great number of the cities and towns 
of Upper Thessaly. There is reason to think that some of them have been 
incorrectly copied by the Latin historian or his transcribers. - Iresiz, which 
is named in the 13th chapter of his 32d book, ought evidently, from several 
Greek authorities, to be Piresie.’ 

In like manner, I am inclined to think that Pieria,* which is not found in | 
any other author, is an error for Cieria or Cierium. Pieria is mentioned in the 
account ef two military operations, which took place with an interval of 
seven years; and in both instances the name occurs in conjunction with 
that of Metropolis, the territory of which place, as we have seen, was conter- 
minous with that of Cierium. 


W. M. LEAKE. 


* Hesiod. Scut. Herc. 381, 475. Homer does not mention Arne: but neither bas be named 
Larissa, Pharsalus, nor the other cities which became the leading states of Thessaly in after- 
times. Hesiod names Ame twice together with Iolcus, Anthe, Helice, and the city of the 
Myrmidones: the last is stated by the Scholiast to be the same as Pharealus, or, as he expresses 
it, ἡ νῦν Φάρσαλα καλεῖται: the modern name has been further corrupted since the time of the 
Scholiast into ra Φέρσαλα. 

* Stephan. in ONOYPION, ®HMIAI. 

3 Apollon. Argon. 1. i. 37. Orph. Argon. 162. Stephan. Byz. in ASTEPION, ΠΕΙΡΑ͂ΣΙΑ. 

+ Capté Phalorid, legati a Metropoli et Pierid dedentes urbes venerunt, Liv. 1. xxxii. c. 15. 
Consul Larissam est profectus...... in itinere ab Pieri et Metropoli legati tradentes-urbes 
suas obcurrerunt. Liv. |. xxxvi. c. 14. 
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XIII. An Account of a Codex containing several Greek Manuscripts, belonging 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 


Read March 16, 1825. ; 

THE Codex, of the contents in which a minute description is about to 
be given, was one of many volumes, of various sizes, containing Greek Ma- 
nuscripts, biblical and classical, which the late Professor Carlyle and his 
friend Dr. Hunt collected in the East; and which, after the death of the 
Professor, were purchased by the present Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
Library at Lambeth Palace. Among these Codices four were distinguished 
by the letter.C, and were delivered with a notification that they should be 
reserved for the demand of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, from whose Library at 
Constantinople they had been borrowed for the purpose of collation. These 
four were three copies of the Gospels, and one of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
and accordingly were never entered in the Lambeth Catalogue. Concerning 
the rest, no communication of this kind was made, until about ten years after 
they had been deposited in the Lambeth Library ; when the four reserved 
manuscripts, and others also of the number which had been believed to have 
been the. Professor’s property, were reclaimed, as having been only lent to the 
Professor by the same Patnarch. These were seven in number, and are 
described in the Lambeth Catalogue, together with twenty-six others of 
this Eastern collection, which still remain in the Archiepiscopal Library; as 
they: are:also in a subsequent account of the Carlyle Manuscripts only, which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury directed to be printed, and which details the 
loss that his Grace’s Library has sustained. 

Of the reclaimed manuscripts, (of the whole collection indeed,) the most 
valuable, in the opinions of the late Bishop Dampier, Dr. Charles Burney, 
and pther eminent scholars, are those which form the Codex, that is now to 
be described. By Dr. Burney, in particular, the pages of it were again and 
again examined with renewed delight: and to his critical observations, what 
has been said of the volume in the Lambeth Catalogue, and in the separate 
account of the Carlyle Manuscripts, is owing. He probably had intended 
disquisitions at large upon it; and having been allowed the use of it by His 
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Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his own house, he afterwards drew 
up an extended account of its contents, analytically corresponding with the 
passages in editions of some of the authors; a labour, which would greatly 
facilitate the examination of the Codex by the next learned inquirer who 
may be able to obtain the use of.it; and which may perhaps prevail upon 
the scholar, who should happen to visit the country to which it is returned, 
to exercise his diligence upon this curious book. 

The extended account by Dr. Burney, which I am graciously permitted 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to copy, I have therefore great pleasure in 
bringing before the Royal Society of Literature. 


Codex Chartaceus. Foliorum CCLVII11. 
In initio, folia recentia x1. 
Sequuntur folia antiqua CCXLII. 
In fine Codicis, folia recentia VI. 
Continet Variorum Auctorum Opuscula, partim integra, partim mutila, diversis seeculis, nec ab 
eddem manu, scripta. Horum quedam sunt inedita; et in aliis Variantium Lectionum seges est 
fertilis et intacta. 


INDEX. 


1. Libanius. 
Ὑ.. Declamationes et Ὗ [15 initium . . . . ° tl 1 
2. Herodotus. 
Pars I= et [14] et ΓΧ αἱ librorum . . . . . . 35 
3. Demosthenes. ° 
Pars extrema Orat. IV. in Philippum: Oratio ad ene Bpisolem: Angumentum, 
et initium Orat. de Corona . . . 67 
4. Simplicius. ; 
Magna pars Operis in Aristotelis Categorias. Desunt init. et finis . . 6 
5. Heraclides. 
Allegorie Homerice : extrema parte inedité . . . . 194 
6. Demosthenes. 
Olynthiace Orationes I. II. et 111. Omnes aliquantulum mutilate . . 133 
ἡ. Rhetor Anonymus. 
Prolegomena Rhetoriea. Opus ineditum. Mutil. ‘ . . . 170 
8. Demosthenes. 
Pars Orat, I. in in Philippum. Arguments in Orat. de Pace: aliud editum; aliud 
ineditum et mutilatum . . . . ° . ‘178 
“9. Lidenius. 
Epistole Decem . . . ‘ . . - ‘ 194 
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10. 


11. 
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Aphthonius. 
Progymnasmata. Prefigitur proemium ineditum: deest Themistoclis Encomium 
Anonymus. 

Adhortatio ad Filium 


AUCTORES. 


Anonymus. Pater ad Filium. 

In Cod. fol. 240 et 241. 
Anonymus. Rhetorica Prolegomena. 

In Cod. fol. 170 ad 177. 
Aphthonius. Progymnasmata. 

In Cod. fol. 202 ad 239. 


Demosthenes. Orationes. 
In Cod. fol. 67 ad 74. fol. 138 ad 169. fol. 178 ad 192. 


Heraclides. Allegorie Homerice. 
In Cod. fol. 124 ad 131. 
Herodotus. 
In Cod. fol. 35 ad fol. 66. 
Libanius. Declamationes et Epistole. 
In Cod. fol 1 ad fol. 34. fol. 194 ad fol. 201. 
Simplicius. In Aristotelis Categorias, 
In Cod. fol. 75 ad fol. 128. 


LUCIANUS. 


In foliis XI. in initio libri continentur 


1, Excerpta ex primo libro Luciani de Scribenda Historia. Deest initium. 


. 202 


240 


In initio libri ἃ manu recenti Excerpta ex Luciano; et in fine libri Carmen Iambis Monasticis. 


Lucian. Edit. Reitzii 2. 


p. 1. Incipit παραθεῖ vol, ii. p. 65. 1. 64. 
ad fol. 3. 4. Κρανείῳ Ρ. 69. 1. 43. 

2. ‘Ixxias 7 Βαλανεῖον. 
Incipit fol. 4. Τῶν Σοφῶν. vol. ili, p. 66. 1. 

| Deainit fol. 9. B. ἐπαίνων. Ρ. 74. 61. 

3. Περὶ Πένθους. ᾿ ' 

Incipit fol. 10. “Αξιόν γε. ᾿ vol. ii. p. 922. 1. 
Desinit fol. 11. 6. μνήμης. —--— p. 924. 58. 


' Hec omnia ἃ recenti manu sunt, et lectu minimé facilia; charactere circumductionibus nimis 


onerato. Ad finem Codicis sunt quinque folia cum dimidio, eadem manu scripta, Carmei, senariis 
scriptum Monasticis, exhibent, Ad calcem ultime pagine: 1769 Αὐγσύστον 16, 
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Libanii Sophiste Declamationes quinque, cum sextz initio... Omnes exstant in Editionibus Cl. 
Morelli, vol. i. folio. Parisiis, 1606; et I. J. Reiske, vol. iv. 8vo. Altenburgi, 1797. 

Codex chartaceus, foliarum xxxiv. Hec folia miro modo disjuncta sunt, et temeré disposita. 
E Templo Sibyllino, quasi ventorum turbata ludibria, videntur evolAsee. - 


Ordo quem sequi 
debent folia, 


ὥ ὦ Qa mm ὃ = 


VOL. I. PART I, 


Libanius. 


1 Ὁ Νεοκλῆε 


Qa ἃ 69 9 


a 


8a 
1 Ὁ Θεμιστοκλῆς 


Ὁ ὦ ὦ σὲ ἃ 


1 Ὁ Κίμων 
2 


3 
4 
ὃ 
6 Ἡ κατὰ Μοιχῶν 
2 
3 
4 
δ 
6 


ἢ. Ἐ1. Πλονσίον Acyos - 


7. 11. Κορινθίων Adyos 


Ordini recto foliorum hec 
in Cod. respondent. 


γε 


ῷ ὦ ὦ ὦ Oo m κ9 


21 α΄. 218 
22 


34 

10 α΄ 108 

16. charta pura. 
x 
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I. Libanii Ὁ. Νεοκλῆς. Neoclis Declamatio. 


In Morelli Edit. vol. i. p. 511. ad p. 526. 
In Reiskii; vol. iv. p. 374. ad: p. 388. 


Fol. Fol. in Cod. _ Initiun. | In Reisk, Ed. - 
1 1 “Avépes pag. 374 lin. 1 
2 . 2 ὑμετέρους 375 26 
3 4 ἐπανορθώσαις 97) 22 
4 δ ὀργῆς 379 20 
5 6 ὃν πατέρων 38: 15 
6 7 ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρωθι 383 11 
7 3 πόνων 385 ὀ16 
8 8 a’ τῆς τοῦ 9858) 11 
ad finem - —<éoprijs 388 9 


Preefigitur argumentum edito plenius, rubro charactere, at pené evanido, descriptum. 


II. Libanii‘O Θεμιστοκλῆς. Themistoclis Oratio Adversaria. 


In Morelli Edit. vol. i. p. 526. ad p. 538. 
In Reiskii, vol. iv. p. 388. ad p. 401. 


Fol. Fol, in Cod. Initium. In Reisk. Ed. 
1 + 8B "Ὧιμην μὲν pag. 388 lin. 1- 
2 9 ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς 389 9 
3 26 πολλὰ 391 10 

4 12 αἱτοίη - 393 4 
δ 29 rnodpevoy τὰ 394 24 
6 - 30 εἰπὲ yap μοι 9905 16 
7 18 ' , Oy δυσμενὴς 899. 18 
8 . “33a φυλάττω - 400 10 
ad finem 98 B ἔπαθον 401 30 


’ 


Prefigitur rubro et pen? evanido charactere argumentum ineditum. 


III. Libanii‘O Κίμων." Cimonis Declamatio. 


In Morelli Edit. vel. i. p. 479. ad p. 488. 
In Reiskii, vol. iv. p. 335. ad p. 348. 


Fol. Fol. in Cod. | [nitium, ἡ In Reisk. Ed. 
doc oiw. 616 ον “AAnfes. pag. 335 lin. 1. 


2 - 2. Ξε — θείη 337 


2a . 
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Fol. Fol. in Cod. Initium. 
3 18 οὖν τοῦ. 
4 19 καὶ χαριεῖσθε 
5 20 οὖν ἐξηπάτησθε 
6 21 κατεγνωσμένοε 
ad finem | εὐ πρᾶρε 


Omittstur argumentum, et preefigitur'Os ἀπὸ τοῦ Κιμῶνοε. 


IV. Libanii Kara Moxey. 


In Morelli Edit. vol. i. p. 754. ad p. 764. 
In Reiskii, vol. iv. p. 568.-ad p. 581, 


Fol. Fol. in Cod. Initium. 

21 β Ἐπειδὴ 
βλάβη 
τούτων 
προσηκόντων 
μετέδῳκαν 
καὶ ris 
καλῶς 

β βοηθεῖν 


Τέλος καὶ ταύτη. 


SSSRERS 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
q 
ad finem . 


_ Argumentum, ἃ Morello et Reiskio editum, omittitur in Codice. 


In Reisk, Ed. 
pag. 340 lin. 10 
342 27 
$46 2 

* 347. 16 
348 8 


In Reisk. Ed. 
pag. 568 lin. a 
58S 20 
371 982 
573. 20 
δὴ 8 21 
877 9597 
680 7 
681 26 
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In fol. 3. (Cod. 23 8.) notandus est hiatus duarum linearum, in editionibus nullis notatus. In 
marg. ἃ prim& manu, Οὐκ ἀλλῶς ἦν γεγραμμένον τοῦτο : locus forsan ex poetd quapiam 


desideratur. 
V. Libanii Πλουσίον Adyos. 


In Morelli Edit. val. i. p. 127. ad p. 780. 
In Reiskii, vol. iv. p. 540. ad p. 552. 


Fol. Fol. in Cod. Initium. 
1 28 B Ὁ μὲν 
2 11 καὶ τνραννίδος 
3 14 δὲ ἡμῶν 
4 31 προθυμίαν 
5 32 παρὰ τοῦ 
6 34 _ πρδε ταῦτα 
ἢ q7 10 ἀλλὰ καὶ 
δὰ finem 10 B πολίταε 


exhibetur. 


In Βοῖοι. Ed. 
pag. 541 lin. 1 
540 10 
542 27 
544 15 
546 13 
548 12 
§50 21 
652 2 


In Codice argumentum, quod in libris oditis datur, omittitur; et aliud ineditum, rubro charactere ᾽ 
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VI. Libanii Κορινθίων Adyos. 


In Morelli Edit. vol. i. p. 489. 

In Reiskii, vol. iv. p. 348. 

Fol, Fol. in Cod. Initium. In Reisk. Ed. 
1 | 108 πολλὰ pag. 848 lin. 1 


Hujus Orationis exordium (in Codice) tantim servatur. Desinit ad calcem folii 10 β. his verbis : 
Τοιαῦτα ἔστιν, ὡς καὶ πάντας ἀνθῥώπονε, in Reiskii vol. iv. p. 12. Cetera desunt: Argumentum 
quoque omittitur. 


HERODOTUS. 


Ultima pars libri primi; initium libri secundi; et initium libri noni. Que ex nono libro ser- 
vantur, sunt ab alia manu. 

Codex chartaceus, foliorum xxxii. collat, cum paginis Herodoti ἃ Valckenario et W esselingio 
curat, Amstel, fol. 1763. | 


Fol. Fol. in Cod. Initium. Herodot. Wessel. 


1 35 ὑπῆρχε Lib. i. pag. 91 lin. 2 
2 36 ἐπιχώρια 93 865 
3 37 τρόπον . 95 57 
4 38 γυναῖκα 97 8616 
5 39 σννέστασαν 86 80 
6 40 κακά 10. 48 
ad 40 B δατέονται 102 8 


᾿Ηρόδοτον Ἰστοριῶν πρώτη. Desinit liber primus: incipit liber secundus. 


Fol. Fol. in Cod. \ Initium. Herodot. Wessel. 
7 41 - TeXeurgoayros Lib. ii. pag. 108 lin, 1 
8 42 μῆναε -106 64 
9 43 ἔστι στεινὴ 10), 28 

10 44 ὧς ἐοῦσαν 108 90 

11 45 αἰεί re 11. δ2 

12 46 ἡμερέων 1192. 11 

19 : 47 ὑπὸτῶ 14 172 

14 48 ~relpay 116 90 

16 49 Οὗτοι 1) 91 

16 50 ῥέει γὰρ 118 650 

17 δι φροσδέουσι 120 8 

18 52 κεφαλὰς 122 9866 

19 ° 53 τέλος δὲ 123 924 

20 54 ἱδρυσάμενοι 1925 89 


Fol. in Cod. 
55 
56 
57 
68 
58 β 
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Initium. 
χαίρων 
ἐπενχόμενοι 
᾿ ὑπὸ φηγῷ 
καὶ τοῦτο 
ἱστᾶσι 


Herodot. Wessel. 
pag. 127 lin. 45 
129 6 

131 66 

133 28 

135 89 
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Post hanc vocem, hiatus in Codice valda deflendus. Sequitur, alia manu, Calliopes, vel noni 


libri, initium. 


RYYSERNY τὶ 


Fol, in Cod. 


Tnitium. 
Οἱ μὲν 
ἥξειν 
δννάμενος 
ὁμολογήσειν 
ἐν αἵἴνῃ 


τοὺς βαρβάρονε 


ἐβονλεύοντο 
καὶ εὖ 


ult. 'Ἑρμιονέες 


qua voce desinit Codex. 


- DEMOSTHENES. 


Voces ultimze Orationis IV. in Philippum. 
Oratio ad Philippi Epistolam. 


Libanii Argumentum in Demosthenis Orationem De Corona. 
Demosthenis de Corona Procemium, cum Scholiis Grecis ad marginem. 


Herodot. Wessel. 

pag. 691 lin, 1 
693 63 
695 26 
696 89 
698 52 
700 1ὅ 
02 18 
08 47 
1705 17 


Codex Chartaceus, foliorum viii. collatus cum Editione H. Wolfii, Francofurti, fol. 1604. 


Fol. in Cod. 


67 a.1.1 


67. α΄. I, 7 
68 
69 


69 6 


In Philippum IV. Oratio. 


Initium, 
οὗ κολακείας 


Ad Philippi Epistolam Oratio. 


“Orc μὲν 
καὶ dvopevelay 
φόρονε' ἔνεγκαν 


Ad Finem Orationis. 


Ἑλλήνων 
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Libanii Argumentum Orationis De Corona. 


Fol. in Cod. _ Initium, Ed. Wolfii. 
10a τεῖχος pag. 470 
Ad Finem. 

0 B ψηφίσηται 470 


Oratio De Corona. 


Fol. in Cod. Initium. Ed. Wolfii. 


10 B “πρώτον pag. 472 

val ἐᾶααι 473 A 

72 ὦ ἄνδρεε 474 A 

73 συμφορήσας 475 A 

W4a éroluwst 475 F 
ad 

74 β in-calce obk ἀφ᾽ ἧς --- 476 E 


Ceetera desunt. 


SIMPLICIUS 
IN CATEGORIAS ARISTOTELIS. 


Codex chartaceus, foliorum xlix. In initio et in fine mutilus; quum titulo, tum auctoris nomine, 
defectus. 
Incipit. 
1, Cod. fol. 75. δὲ τὸ ἕν ro πλῆθοε--- 
In Edit. Basiliensi, fol. 1651. pag. 69 8. v. 5. 
Desinit. 
49. Cod. fol. 123 β. -atra συμκεραινῶν. 
In Edit. Basiliensi, Ρ. 91 . vers. 12. 


HERACLIDES. 


Allegorize Homericz ἃ quodam Heraclide, ut videtur, scripte. | 
Codex chartaceus, foliorum viii. In-initio mutilus; inscriptione et auctoris nomine pretermissis. 


Tncipit. 
Cod. fol. 124. δι’ οὗ pédcora—juxta finem capitis xlviii. secundum Editionem Nicol. Schow, 
forma minore, "Gottinge, 1782, pag. 161. 
. Desinit. 


Cod. fol. 131 8. σνγκαταινεῖ. Omnes libri i impreasi his vocibus terminantur : ἜἜμμηνοι y γὰρ αἱ 
τούτων φαραὶ, καὶ κατὰ προθεσμίαν πγέουσαι. ις 
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Accedit in hoc Codice vera et γνησία opusculi conclusio, quinque paginis cum ‘fimidia com- 


prehensa ; nunquam edita, nusquam alibi vise. 


Mutilas esse has Allegorias olim vidit Joannes Meursius, Dissertat. de Heraclide in Gronovii 


Antiqq..Grec. vol. x, p. 607. 


Pag. Fol. in Cod. Initium. In Edit. Schow. 
1 124 δὲ οὗ pag. 161 lin. 5 
3 125 «λαγήτων 171 -:10 
5 126 οὐδὲν 181 5 
7 127 ἄλλο 192 3 
9 128 τὴν λεπτὴν 202 2 

11 129 τοῖς μιμονμένοις 

Desinit liber editus. 
11 129 a’. vers. 18. πνέουσαι. 
- i Sequuntur in Codice versus duodecim, in folio 129; et sic incipit : 

12 fol. 129 β. versuum 30 πόλεμοι 

18 130 α΄ καὶ ῥάπτειν 

14 130 B νέρθε 

15 131 @ ἀναγραψώμεθα 

16 131 . v. 24. desinit σνγκαταινεῖ. 
DEMOSTHENES. 


LIBANII OLYNTHIACE PRIME ORATIONIS. 


Fol. in Cod. Initium. 
133 "Ολυνθοε 
134 a’ πόλεμον 
ad 
134 β θρασύνων ἐπ’ 
αὐτὸν--- 
Cetera desunt. 
186 Charta pura. 
Olynthiaca Prima. 
1386 ᾽Αν»τὲ πολλῶν 
ad 
144 a’ , εἵνεκα 


1. ἃ sinistra 


1A 


5 0 


Scholia sunt seripta in margine; et in fol. 137 β. locus, ἃ prima manu omissus, ἃ manu secunda 


inseritur. Deest etiam folium inter fol. 138. et fol. 139. 
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Olynthiaca Secunda : 


Cum Argumento Libanii, et Scholiis in margine. 
In Cod. a fol. 144. ad fol. 155 β. Deest folium inter fol. 153. et fol. 154. In Wolfii Edit. ἃ 


p. 21. ad p. 25. 
Olynthiaca Tertia : 


Cum Libanii vel Incerti Auctoris Argumento, et Scholiis in margine, rubro charactere scriptis, 
Oratio integra, undecim ad calcem versibus exceptis, in Codice ἃ fol. 156 a’. ad fol. 169 β. 


RHETOR ANONYMUS. 


Opus ineditum, in fine mutilum :—De Arte Rhetorica. 


Hee ipsa Prolegomena Rhetorica laudat Leo Allstius, de Patria Homeri, cap. iv. p. 58. 
" Anonymum yocat Scriptorem. Verba, que citat inedita, exhibet hic Codex, p. 4. vel. fol. 171. 
Cod. folia 170 ad 177. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


I, Oratio Prima in Philippum. Deest initium. 
In Cod. ἃ fol. 178 α΄. ad fol. 190 a’. 
In Wolf, Edit. ἃ p. 60. ad p. δά. 
Incipit, μηδὲ δισμυρίους Eévovs. 
Desinit, μέλλει συνοίσειν. 
II. Libanii Argumentum Orationis de Pace. 
In Cod. ἃ fol. 190. ad fol. 192. 
Wolf. p. 59. 
Sequitur aliud Argumentum, ut videtur, ineditum. 
Cod. fol. 192 a’. et fol. 192 β. 


LIBANIT EPISTOLZ DECEM, 


Omnes inter illas, 4088 edidit Wolfius. Foliorum viii. Cod. fol. 194. ad fol. 201. . 


Ms. Edit. Wolfi. 
1, Modéery. fol. 194 a’ ep. 532 p. 259. 
2. Μοδέστῳ. 194 B 1) 94 
8. Βρασίδᾳ. 196 β 978 467 
4. Χρωματίῳ. 196 β | 605 289 


δ. Kédoy. . 197 β . 611. 204 
6. Πολνχρονίῳ. 198 612 204 
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Ms. Edit. W olfii. 
ἢ. Kédoy. ς fol.196 β ep. 658 p. 315 
8. Ἡρακλειάνφ. 199 888 416 
9. ᾿Αντιπάτρῳ. 199 β 707 398 
10. ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ. 201 758 368 
Ultima est in fine mutifa. 
APHTHONIUS. 


Τὰ Προγυμνάσματα rijs Ῥητορικῆι. 


Deest in Codice auctoris nomen; at operis initium, nunquam editum, nec editoribus notum. 
Scholiaste tamen antiquo ab Aldo edito 1509 legebatur hoc exordium. 


In Cod. a fol. 202. ad fol. 239. 
Deest Ἐνγκώμιον Θονκυδίδον, quod exemplum laudationis exhibent Editiones, In Commeliano, 


Lugd. Batav. 1626, p. 43. ad p. 48. 


Succedit cujusdam, ut videtur, ad filium admonitio. Tres paginas occupat, et volumen claudit. 


Such is Dr. Burney’s valuable description of the Codex returned to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. I have consulted also the Burney MSS. now in 
the British Museum, No. 513, under the hope of finding some important 
additions to the account now given, and in order to see if there were any 
alterations. But the book, referred to, contains only hints, as it were, in 
order to the formation of the description which I have here copied. At the 
name of Heraclides indeed Dr. Burney has written in his memoranda, in the 
Brit. Mus. “ Dubitandum est quenam ad τὸν Ποντικὸν pertinent:” which 
induces me to add part of the note in Schow’s edit. of the Allegoriz 
Homerice, p. 242. “ Quod tribuitur vulgé hic libellus allegoriarum Heraclid: 
Pontico, incerta codicis alicujus auctoritate fieri probabile fit: videtur is esse 
Gesneri codex ; cui tamen fidem habere recté non posse, docuere satis viri 
docti. In libro enim Galei ‘Hpaxacirov nomen legebatur ; verum et id recenti 
manu cum toto titulo adscriptum. Qudd si verd vel maximé ‘HpaxAaidou τοῦ 
Ποντικοῦ Nomen verum esset, non tamen, quis ille fuerit, liqueret; fuerunt 
enim plures Heraclidis Pontict nomine.” Nor is Schow solicitous to fix the 
date of the Alegorig. One of our own countrymen, however, who has 
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bestowed considerable attention upon this work of Heraclides, and calls him 
‘‘ one of the most ancient apologists,” saying that ‘“‘ he has studied Homer” 
with care, and defends him with zeal,” adds, that “ the critics differ widely 
about the date: of this piece: Dr. Gale observes, that several parts are 
quoted by Eustathius under the name of Heraclitus: he must have lived 
after Eratosthenes, who was born in the 126th Olympiad, as he quotes that 
author.” See a Dissertation upon the Nature and Intention of Homer’s 
Fables relating to the gods. 1753, p. 43. 


HENRY JOHN TODD. 
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XIV. On the Measure of the Conditions necessary to the Supply of Commodities. 
By the Rev. T, ἢ. Mattuus, R.A.R.S.L., &c. 


Read May 4, 1825. 


Tue purpose of the present paper is to show, that the natural and neces- 
sary conditions of the supply of all commodities,’ not subject to a monopoly, 
are represented and measured by the labour which they will ordinarily, and 
on an average, command, and that no other object whatever can be substi- 
tuted for labour, or can represent and measure the. natural and necessary 
conditions of the supply of commodities. 

Let us begin with the simplest case. We know that there are some 
commodities, the result of what has been called appropriative industry, 
which are not only obtained by immediate labour alone, but are brought to 
market immediately, and where therefore no profits are concerned. The 
gathering of wild strawberries or any other wild fruits is of this description. 
And if we suppose that a certain quantity of strawberries can on an average 
be obtained at certain seasons by a day’s common labour, then it is obvious 
that the only natural and necessary condition of the supply is the command 
of a day's labour. We cannot say that the conditions of the supply are the 
command of a certain quantity of cloth, iron, corn, or even money, unless 
we add that such quantity of cloth, iron, corn, or money, will command 
the necessary labour. 

In this case therefore, it is perfectly obvious that it is the command of. 
the day’s labour, and the day’s labour alone, which is the exact condition of 
the supply ; and in this case, the labour worked up in the commodity, and 
the labour which it will command, are the same; and either may of course be 
taken as representing and measuring the conditions of the supply. 

The next simplest case which we can take, is that where still only imme- 


* The natural and necessary conditions of the supply of commodities, are precisely the same 
as the natural and necessary costs of production, when reduced to their simplest elements; bpt 
I have preferred the former expression, because the term cost, if not well guarded, is too apt to 
convey the idea of money expenditure. 
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diate or direct labour is employed, but in order to complete the commodity 
and render it fit for use, this labour must be employed for some time before it 
is repaid by the returns. The stone-hatchets and other tools necessary to 
cut down timber and hollow out a canoe, were originally obtained by labour 
alone ; but some time would be required to appropriate the materials, to sea- 
son the wood of the handles, to prepare the binding necessary for fastening 
in the stone, the shell, or the tooth, and, finally, to complete the instru- 
ments. Let us suppose that twenty days’ labour, and three months’ time 
were necessary for this purpose, it is quite obvious that when the articles 
were completed at the end of three months, they would be. worth more in 
exchange, than the products of twenty days’ labour brought to market im- 
mediately. If they were not, no person would produce them with a view to 
an exchange, and the conditions of their supply would not be fulfilled. The 
proportion in which they would be worth more in exchange, would depend 
upon their degree of scarcity, compared with the products of the same 
quantity of labour brought to market immediately ; and as the wages of the 
necessary labour were the only capital advanced, the rate of profits would 
be exactly measured by the excess of the labour for which they would ex- 
change, when completed, above the quantity of labour which had been 
worked up in them. If when twenty days’ labour had been worked up in 
them, they would exchange at the end of three months for twenty-one days’ 
labour, profits would be five per cent for the quarter, or twenty per cent for 
the year; and vice versa, if profits were twenty per cent for the year, 
they would assuredly, on an average, exchange for twenty-one days’ labour. 
In this case the labour worked up in the commodity, though the foundation, 
and by far the largest ingredient in the conditions of the supply, is not the 
sole ingredient; and without some additional remuneration for profits the 
commodity will not be supplied. | 
The natural and necessary conditions of the supply under the circum- 
stances supposed, are, the command of the quantity of labour which it is 
necessary to employ, increased by the ordinary profits upon it for the time 
that it has been advanced; and it appears that these conditions of supply 
are exactly represented and measured by the labour which the commodity 
will ordinarily, and on an average, command. The labour which a com- 
modity will ordinarily command, will not indeed, without other information, 
show the proportion in which the produce is divided betweep labour and 
profits, but it will always show the result of the two together. Thus, if 
tools of the kind above stated came to exchange for less labour, on an 
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average, than before, though we should not be able to say whether this was 
owing to a saving of labour, or a fall of profits, or partly to the one, and 
partly to the other ;—yet we could infer with certainty, that the conditions 
of the supply had altered, and had been rendered more advantageous to the 
consumer. But, if we were to attempt to measure the conditions of the 
supply by any other object except labour, we could draw no such inference. 
If the tools would command a smaller quantity of beaver, deer, or peltry, 
this would be no proof that the conditions of the supply of the tools had al- 
tered, but might arise merely from its requiring more Jabour to obtain 
beaver, deer, or peltry. 

In the case then which we have supposed, it is quite clear, Ist, that the 
natural and necessary conditions of the supply are determined exclusively 
by labour and profits; 2dly, thatthe labour which the commodity will 
ordinarily and on an average command, represents and measures exactly 
the labour and profits combined, or the conditions of the supply; and 3dly, 
that no product of labour can be substituted for labour as the measure of 
the conditions of supply. 

Let us now suppose, that the tools above-mentioned are applied to the 
cutting down of timber to be used, when properly seasoned, for the making 
of a canoe. It is evident, that the conditions of the supply of. the timber, 
together with the tools, must be determined by the accumulated labour and 
profits worked up in the tools, added to the direct labour and profits re- 
quired to cut down, prepare, and keep the timber. Let us suppose that this 
latter process requires in the same manner twenty days’ labour, advanced 
on an average for three months; then omitting, for the sake of simplifying the 
calculation, the injury done to the tools; the conditions of the supply of the 
timber and tools together will be equal to twenty days’ labour advanced 
for six months added to twenty days’ labour advanced for three months. 
Twenty days’ labour advanced for six months at two successive periods of 
three months each, if profits were 20 per cent per annum, would be twenty- . 
two days 4, and twenty days’ labour employed for three months would be 
twenty-one days’ labour, equal together to 43,4,. Now it is obvious, that 
this sum of labour and profits must be exactly the same as if we had 
estimated the conditions of the supply of the tools, or the accumulated 
labour and profits worked up in-them, by the labour which they would 
command, and adding this labour to the labour employed in cutting down the 
timber, had considered the whole as advanced for three months. Thus the 
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labour which the tools, when finished, would command, would be twenty-one 
days, which added to the twenty days, would be forty-one days; and forty- 
one days advanced for three months would be equal to forty-three days τῇς. 

In the case before adduced in which profits were considered 88. entering 
into the conditions of supply in their very simplest form, namely, that of 
mere labour advanced for a certain time, it was quite obvious that the rate 
of profits must be determined by the excess of the labour for which the 
commodity would exchange after such time had elapsed, above the quantity 
of labour actually worked up in it; or in other words, that the rate of profits 
must be determined by the proportion of the whole produce, which in a 
given period goes to repay the wages of the labour actually employed. 

This proposition continues to be true in the more complicated cases; but 
in order to estimate the rate of profits by this proportion, it is evidently ne- 
cessary to reduce the time during which the different portions of labour are 
advanced, to one uniform period ; and this is done in the simplest manner, 
and the amount of the conditions of the supply exactly preserved, by esti- 
mating the accumulated labour and profits necessary to the production of 
any kind of capital, by the immediate labour which exactly represents and 
measures it, and then considering the whole as immediate labour, advanced 
for the time during which the last capitalist employs his capital. Thus in 
the last instance, we cannot determine the rate of profits by the proportion 
of the produce which goes to labour, if profits accumulate on one portion 
of the labour for six months, and on the other portion only for three ‘months; 
but if for the first portion of labour with the profits upon it we substitute 
its equivalent, the labour which it will command, and suppose the whole 
labour advanced for the uniform period of three months, the conditions of 
the supply will not only be exactly the same as before stated, but the pro- 
portion which goes to labour will then determine the rate of profits. Thus, 
if we estimate the conditions of the supply of the tools by their value in 
immediate labour, which will be twenty-one days, and suppose that forty- 
one days altogether are employed for three months, then if the tools and 
timber together will command forty-three days’ labour and ὃς, it is a proof 
that the rate of profits is five per cent for the quarter, and twenty per 
cent for the year. | 

It appears then, that when capital is employed in the shape of tools and 
instruments, the conditions of the supply are still determined exclusively by 
labour and profits; and that as the labour which any commodity or any 
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species of capital will command, represents and measures the labour and 
profits of which it is composed, such labour may at any time be substituted 
for it, in order more conveniently to estimate the rate of profits. 

Let us now suppose that the tools and timber are applied to the making 
of a canoe which will take two-hundred days’ labour, advanced on an average 
for a year ; and if we also suppose, for the sake of simplifying the calculation, 
that the tools are worn out in the making of the canoe,’ we shall have three 
portions of labour and profits worked up in the canoe, that is twenty days 
labour with a profit upon them for a year and a half, twenty days’ labour 
with a profit upon them for a‘ year and a quarter, and two-hundred 
days’ labour with a profit on them for a year. And it is evident, that the 
amount of the conditions of the supply will be exactly the same whether 
we take these separate portions of labour and profits, and add them together, 
or substitute for the first two portions combined. their equivalent in imme- 
diate labour, and consider the whole as employed for the uniform period of 
a year. Thus supposing profits to be as before twenty per cent, twenty 
days’ labour advanced for six months at two separate periods, would, as 
before, be 22 .4,, which advanced again for a year would be 26 «4%; twenty 
days advanced for three months would be twenty-one days, which again 
advanced for a year would be 25 89; and two hundred days advanced 
for a year would be 240 days. These added together make 291 .9¢. Now 
if instead of adding the profits upon these portions of labour separately, we 
substitute for the two former with the profits upon them, their equivalents 
in immediate labour, we shall have as before 43 .4,, which added to the 
two-hundred days’ labour directly employed, makes 243 ,4,, and the profits 
_ upon these advances fer a year will amount to exactly the same sum of 
labour, namely to 291 54, days; while, on the supposition of our being 
ignorant of the rate of profits, it is obvious, that an estimate of all the 
advances, both accumulated and direct, in immediate labour, compared with 
the quantity of immediate labour for which the completed commodity will 
exchange, must express the proportion of the whole produce which in a 
given time goes to labour, and show exactly the rate of profits. 


1 Tf the tools, or the fixed capital, be not worn out, which is the more frequent case, as the 
advances will then only be consumed in part, the whole produce of the accumulated and imme- 
diate labour employed must be considered as composed of the new produce obtained together 
with the remainder of the fixed capital, which remainder must be subtracted from the whole, in 
order to obtain the separate value of the new produce. 
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It is further evident, that if the canoes after a certain time were to ex- 
change habitually for less labour, we might securely infer that the conditions 
of their supply had altered in favour of the purchaser; but this, as was said 
before, could not be inferred. from their exchanging for less of any product 
of labour, because an effect exactly of the same kind would follow from 
such an alteration in the conditions of the supply of that product of labour, 
as to make it exchange for a greater quantity of labour. In the same man- 
ner, if canoes were to continue habitually to exchange for the same quantity 
of labour, we might with certainty infer that the conditions of their supply 
had remained the same; but if they cortinued to exchange for the same 
quantity of any product of labour and profits, the same inference could not 
be drawn. Thus, if they were habitually to exchange even for the same 
quantity of money, what would be the inference? merely this; that the 
conditions of the supply of the canoes and of the money had continued to 
bear the same relation to each other; but it would by no means follow that 
the conditions of the supply both of the canoes and the money had not 
essentially altered. . 

In a later stage of society. when land comes to be appropriated, rent enters 
as an ingredient into the composition of the great mass of commodities. 
According to the doctrine laid down by Adam Smith, the conditions neces- 
sary to.be fulfilled, in order to effect the continued supply of commodities in 
the market, are, that the wages, profits, and rents into which they are re- 
solvable, should be remunerated according to their natural and ordinary 
rates in the neighbourhood at the time. In a subsequent part of his work, 
however, he states that rent enters into the composition of the price of com- 
modities in a different way from wages and profits ; and it has since appeared 
from a consideration of the necessary effects occasioned by the gradations in 
the qualities of the soil of all the different countries with which we are 
acquainted, that the variations in the quantity of rent into which commodi- 
ties are resolvable, produce little or no. effect in the quantity of labour which 
they will command. - The conditions of the supply of the whole quantity of 
agricultural products actually existing in any country, are, that the returns 
on the poorest land in cultivation should be adequate to pay the wages of 
the labour and the profits of the stock employed-upon it; and as this land, 
or the last capital employed upon other lafd, yields little or no rent, while 
the produce obtained from lands that yield the highest rents will necessarily 
command exactly the same quantity of labour, it is obvious that rent, from 
the manner in which it enters into the composition of commodities, makes 
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very little practical difference in the natural and necessary conditions of 
their supply, which will still be determined by the quantity of labour and 
profits necessary to produce them under the most unfavourable circumstances 
in which they continue to be brought to market. 

The case then above stated will serve to illustrate the conditions of the 
supply of commodities in the most. improved societies. However various 
may be the ingredients of the capitals employed, or for however long or 
short a time they may be advanced, if we exclude rent and taxes, the con- 
ditions of the supply of commodities consist exclusively of the labour and 
profits necessary to their production, and these two together are exactly 
represented by the quantity of labour which they will ordinarily and on an 
average command. 

Consequently, in the most advanced stages of society, and in reference to 
the most complicated commodities, we have a very plain and simple measure 
of the conditions of their supply. If a commodity will in any country 
ordinarily and on an average exchange for a certain quantity of the labour 
of that country, we may safely assume that such quantity of labour pro- 
perly applied will reproduce the commodity ; that is, will furnish the labour 
necessary to supply all the different portions of fixed and circulating capital, 
and all the immediate labour worked up in the production, together with 
such an additional quantity as will pay the ordinary profits of stock upon 
all the advances for the time that they have been advanced. Thus if six 
hundred yards of muslin of a certain quality would ordinarily command 
twelve hundred days’ labour, and such muslin were composed of three 
equal parts, one consisting of immediate labour, another of raw materials, 
and a third of the wear and tear of the machinery with the ordinary profits 
upon all the capital advanced by the last capitalist, it is plain that four 
hundred days’ labour would furnish all the immediate labour required ; that 
four hundred more would furnish all the labour necessary to produce the 
. raw materials, or, if they were foreign, the articles with which to purchase 
them, together with an adequate compensation for profits; and a third four 
hundred would replace the labour consumed in the wear and tear of the 
machinery or fixed capital, and would further award to the capitalist the 
command of such an .additional quantity of labour as would pay the ordi- 
nary rate of profits during the time that his whole capital was employed, 
and thus fulfil all the conditions of the supply. 

- Now if a quantity of muslins of this description were after a certain time 
to command on an avérage only eleven hundred days’ labour instead of 
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twelve, we could of course infer with certainty that the conditions of the 
supply had altered in favour of the consumer, though we could not at once 
say in which department the saving had taken place ; whether in the quantity 
of immediate labour, owing to improved machinery or improved skill; whether 
in the quantity of labour required to purchase the raw materials, owing to 
lower freights and insurance, or cheaper production abroad; or whether in 
the quantity of labour representing profits, owing to a general fall in the rate 
of profits. Circumstances, however, might often point out to us where we 
were to look for the main part of the saving. If it were known for instance 
that improvements had been making in machinery, we should naturally 
expect to find that the amount of immediate labour had been essentially 
diminished ; if it were understood that the foreign material had been pro- 
‘duced with greater facility, or that freights, insurances, and duties had been 
essentially decreased, we should expect to find a decided diminution in the 
labour required to purchase the raw cotton; or if it were an acknowledged 
fact that the rate of profits had fallen, we should immediately be led to look 
for a diminution in the labour representing profits both upon the advances 
of the different species of accumulated capital, and the advances of imme- 
diate labour. | 

But if, instead of estimating the conditions of the supply by the labour 
which the cottons would command, we were to attempt to estimate it by 
any product of labour, we could, as before observed, draw no safe conclusion 
whatever respecting a change in the conditions of the supply of the cottons. 
If they had formerly, for instance, commanded three hundred yards of broad 
cloth, and would now only command two hundred and seventy-five, this 
might arise exclusively from broad cloth having become more difficult of 
production, without the slightest change having taken place in the conditions 
of the supply of the cottons... And a similar result might unquestionably 
occur, if our measure had been money instead οὗ cloth. There is reason 
indeed to think that it has actually occurred in this country of late years, . 
though mixed with other causes. From the general fall which has taken 
place in the bullion price of labour since 1810 and 1812, it follows neces- 
sarily that an ounce of gold, whether purchased in the London market, or a 
foreign one, must be purchased with more English labour than before. 
Consequently, a part of the fall of cotton goods, as measured in money, must 
be owing to an alteration in the conditions of the supply of money; and 
money therefore, though of all the products of labour, it is unquestionably 
the best measure, cannot, it is evident, be safely taken as measuring (except 
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for short periods,) the conditions of the supply of muslins or any other 
commodity. | 

It has been observed that the quantity of labour might suddenly decrease 
or increase like any other commodity, in which case it would not be a 
correct measure of the conditions of the supply. We know that a plague 
might suddenly destroy a considerable part of the population of a country, so 
as to render labour very scarce; and it is within the bounds of possibility, 
though hardly of probability, that a sudden importation of labourers might 
render labour excessively plentiful and cheap. In the case of a sudden 
scarcity and dearness of labour, the labour which a commodity made pre- 
viously would command might not be sufficient to replace it; but it is quite 
obvious that this state of things could last but a very short time. Production 
cannot go on unless the labour necessary to produce the commodity can be 
put into motion, and some profit obtained by the capitalist. In the case | 
supposed, goods and material capitals: would be abundant compared with 
labour, and would sell for a time at a losing price; but this relative abun- 
dance would soon pass away, and when fresh labour came to he employed 
in producing new capitals and new goods, these goods would necessarily be 
of sufficient value to replace the labour worked up in them, together with 
such an addition as would pay the new rate of profits, and encourage the 
capitalist to proceed. | 

On the other hand, in the case of a superabundance of labour from sudden 
importations, a commodity would command more labour than was necessary 
to replace it, though on account of the accumulated labour in the capitals 
not having been affected by the new state of things, the power of producing 
the commodity would not be in proportion to the labour which it would 
command. Thus supposing the extreme case of such a number of labourers 
being at once imported as suddenly to reduce the price of labour one half, 
it is obvious that all the commodities made before the fall in the price of 
labour would be scarce compared with the population, and would command 
much more labour than had been employed upon them, with the addition 
of ordinary profits; but neither would this state of things be of any dura- 
tion. A considerable part of the additional number of labourers could not be 
employed on account of the scarcity of materials and machinery, while the 
remainder being set to work to supply this deficiency, would very soon 
influence the quantity and prices of all capitals. Till this had taken place, 
it is evident that the conditions of the supply would not be the natural and 
necessary conditions, the quantity of labour which a commodity would com- 
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mand would not be the ordinary and average quantity. Such cases, there- 
fore, do not come within the pale of our proposition, which is, that the 
natural and necessary conditions of the supply of commodities not subject 
to any kind of monopoly are represented and measured by the labour which 
they will ordinarily and on an average command—a proposition similar to 
that of Adam Smith respecting natural price, which states it to be that price 
which will pay the costs of production in the ordinary and natural state of 
things, and this proposition has never been considered as impugned by the 
accidental and temporary variations of the market prices of commodities, 
which are sometimes not sufficient, and sometimes more than sufficient, to 
reproduce them. 

We may safely, therefore, take the labour which commodities will ordi- 
narily and on an average command as the measure of the conditions of their 
supply ; and from the nature of these conditions, it is quite evident, that no 
other object whatever could be substituted for labour. 

But if the labour which a commodity will ordinarily and on an average 
command be the measure of the conditions of its supply, this very important 
consequence follows from it, namely, that the varying wages of a given 
quantity of labour, which, as implied in the terms, always command the 
same quantity of labour, must necessarily have the same conditions of 
supply; that is, must always require for their production the same quantity 
of labour and profits combined, and therefore be constant in the conditions 
of their supply, which cannot be said of any other quantity of produce 
either variable or fixed. 

In this discussion I have purposely avoided using the term value. It will 
be my object in a future paper to show that, independently of value in use, 
which is readily understood, whenever we mean any thing more by the 
term value, than the relation of the products of labour to each other at a 
given moment, we can only with any consistency mean that value which is 
the natural and necessary condition of their supply, and is adequate to 
reproduce them. 

T. R. MALTHUS. 
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XV. On an Edict of Diocletian, fixing a Maximum of Prices throughout the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 303. By W. Manrin Leake, Esa. 


Read March 1, 1826. 


As the publication of inedited remains of antiquity is a favored object 
of the Royal Society of Literature, it may not be uninteresting to the 
Society to receive a short account of some endeavours which I have made 
to throw light on a very curious document of the Roman empire; one re- 
markable circumstance concerning which is, that a copy of a large portion 
of it has been in England for upwards of a century without having been 
published. The document to which I allude, is a Latin inscription found at 
Eskibiss4r in Asia Minor, where it still exists: it is engraved on the external 
‘wall of a prostyle edifice of marble, which appears to have been the 
βουλευτήριον or council-house of Stratoniceia, one of the principal cities of 
Caria. 

This inscription was discovered by the celebrated botanist, William Sherard, 
who held the office of British Consul at Smyrna, from 1702 to 1718. In 
1709, he made a journey into Caria, when he copied the inscription as far as 
it was then visible above the soil, which had accumulated at the lower part 
of the building. 

Sherard, after his return to England, presented to the Earl of Oxford a 
manuscript volume of between three and four hundred inscriptions which 
he had collected in Asia Minor: the greater part of them he had himself 
copied from the original monuments, in three journeys which he made in the 
western part of Asia Minor, in the years 1705, 1709, and 1716: the first in 
company with a learned physician of Coire in the Grisons, named Picenini ; 
the last with Dr. Lisle, chaplain of the factory at Smyrna, and_ afterwards 
bishop of St. Asaph. Sherard’s MS. volume of Inscriptions is now No. 7509 
of the Harleian Collection. 

In the year 1728, Edmund Chishull, who had been the predecessor of 
Lisle as chaplain at Smyrna, from 1698 to 1702, published a volume in folio, 
called Antiquitates Asiatice, consisting of a commentary in Latin on several 
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curious Greek inscriptions, the greater part of which had been communi- 
cated to him by Sherard. 

Chishull afterwards made a further selection of inscriptions, for the pur- 
pose of forming a second volume of the Antiquitates Asiatice. The greater 
part of these also were from Sherard’s collection, but he added several which 
he had himself copied in Asia Minor. He had proceeded so far as to print 
the first twelve pages of the volume, when death interrupted the labours of 
one of the ablest critics that has ever bestowed his attention upon these 
subjects. 

In the year 1736, John Ward, professor of Gresham ‘College, copied out 
from Chishull’s papers all the inscriptions which Chishull had prepared for 
his second volume, and bound them up in their order, preceded by the pages 
which had been printed before Chishull’s death. This volume is now No. 
5106 of the additional manuscripts in the British Museum. To the greater 
part of the inscriptions, there is adjoined on the opposite page a copy of 
each in the cursive character, carefully copied from the manuscripts of 
Chishull, but without a single commentary beyond those which are annexed 
to the inscriptions in the printed pages: nor is there much hope that any 
remarks which Chishull may have left in his MSS. upon the remaining 
inscriptions can now be recovered, as those papers are not in the British 
Museum. It may not be improper, however, to observe, that the publication 
of the volume in its present state would be very desirable, and that it seems 
to be an object not unworthy of the encouragement of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

Among the inscriptions selected by Chishull for his second volume was 
the Latin inscription of Stratoniceia, but he had proceeded no farther than 
to make an exact copy of Sherard’s transcript in the uncial characters of 
the orginal. 

During the fifty years which succeeded the date of Professor Ward’s labour, 
three travellers who have published their observations, namely, Pococke, 
Chandler, and Choiseul-Gouffier, visited Eskihiss4r without having noticed 
the Latin inscription: At length, after a further interval of thirty years, 
during which we have no account of Stratoniceia, its ruins were visited by 
Mr. William Bankes, who with his usual perseverance of research was not 
satisfied until he had cleared away the earth which covered the lower 
part of the inscription, and had copied every word that is visible on the 
wall. | 

' Before Mr. Bankes had communicated his discovery to the public, by 
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presenting lithograph copies of his transcript to the libraries of the British 
Museum and of the University of Cambridge, I had printed in a note ap- 
pended to the ‘‘ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” some remarks on the 
inscription of Stratoniceia, deduced solely from the transcript of Sherard 
in the Harleian Collection. I there stated. that although the inscription is 
very imperfect, enough remains to show, that it was an edict of one of the 
Roman emperors, fixing a maximum throughout the Roman empire for the 
prices of a great variety of commodities: that it consists of two parts, the 
decree itself, and the list of commodities with their prices: that the decree 
is long, verbose, and written in a style strongly indicating a declining Latinity : 
that it alludes to recent incursions of barbarians into the Roman empire, 
and its actual pacific state: that it contains repeated reflections on the 
avarice of forestallers who frustrate the bounty of nature, and that it de- 
nounced capital punishment against the infringers of the edict, which was 
addressed to the whole world. 

I further remarked that the prices of all the articles are in denarii, and 
that the commodities are measured according to their nature, either by 
number, by the Italian pound, by the modius, or by the sextarius. I de- 
cyphered the names of about one hundred and forty commodities, with the 
prices of the greater part of them; and added a few notes and references 
to explanatory passages in ancient authors. 

Not long after the publication of the ‘‘ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” 
I was first enabled to compare Dr. Sherard’s transcript with Mr. Bankes’s, 
by means of the lithograph copy which Mr. Bankes had presented to the 
British Museum. | found that the latter contained a considerable addition 
to the decree, and a list of commodities more than twice as long; but that 
one of the most important parts of the inscription was still wanting,—the 
name of the sovereign by whom the edict was promulgated. 

In the course of last summer (1825), Mr. L. Vescovali of Rome discovered, 
on examining Mr. Bankes’s lithograph in the British Museum, that he was 
in possession of a copy of a part of the same Roman edict. This copy he 
had procured from a gentleman at Aix, who had been travelling in the 
Levant, and who had brought home the stone on which the inscription is 
engraved." In this monument, therefore, we are furnished with an original 
duplicate of the edict (of which, indeed, we may suppose from its tenor that 


: Mr. Vescovali could not inform me where the stone had been found. 
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there was a copy in almost every great city of the Roman empire); and Mr. 
Vescovali’s transcript was the more valuable, as he had obtained it by a 
tracing from the stone, so that it was a fac-simile, and not a copy by the eye, 
like those of Dr. Sherard and Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Vescovali, being acquainted with the remarks which 1 had published 
on Sherard’s copy of this inscription, communicated his discovery to me, 
and at the same time was so kind as to allow me to examine the tracing 
which he had brought from Aix, and to make any use of it I might thmk 
proper. I found that the stone at Aix contaimed only a portion (the first 
two-thirds) of the imperial ordinance, without any part of the catalogue of 
priced commodities which was the object of it; and that even that portion 
is rendered incomplete by the fracture of the stone at either end. On the 
other hand, the inscription at Aix supplies several defective places in Mr. 
Bankes’s copy; and in particular, it preserves at the beginning the names 
and titles of the reigning sovereigns, which are entirely deficient on the 
monument of Eskihiss4r. These names and titles, indeed, are not quite 
complete in the inscription at Aix, as might be supposed from what has just 
been stated as to the fracture of the stone; but the lacune are easily sup- 
plied. From the part which is preserved it appears that an emperor, whose 
name is wanting, was in his seventh consulship, and the eighteenth year of 
the imperial dignity ; that Maximian was at the same time in his sixth con- 
sulship, and in the seventeenth year of his imperial dignity; and that Con- 
stantius and Galerius were Cesars. Hence it is certain that the deficient 
name was that of Diocletian, and that the date of the edict is the 303rd 
year of the Christian era, when Diocletian and Maximian were respect- 
ively in the above-mentioned years of their consulships and imperial dig- 
nities.’ 

From a comparison of Mr. Vescovali’s impression of the stone at Aix 
with the transcript from Eskihissér by Sherard and Bankes, I have endea- 
voured to obtain as much as possible of the entire edict, and I lost no time 
in committing the result of the comparison to the press ; being convinced that 


: In the “ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” (p. 330) I hazarded an opinion that the edict 
was by the Emperor Theodosius, judging so chiefly on comparing the common use of silken 
garments indicated by the inscription, with the remarks which some of the ancient authors have 
made on this subject, particularly Vopiscus (in Aurelian); according to whom, such a common 
employment of silk seemed inapplicable to the time of Diocletian, the only emperor besides 
Theodosius to whom I thought the language of the edict was in other respects adapted. 
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accutacy could in no manner be sd well obtained ahd fixed as by repeated 
revisals in the operation of printing. — 

Of an ordinance imtended for prémulgation throughout the Roman 
empire, aid of which both ‘the existing ancient copies were executed 
in distant parts of the empire, where the Latin language was not in general 
use, and probably by illiteraté engravers;—it cannot be expected that we 
should be able to obtain an exact counterpart as it issued from the imperial 
chancery, even if the inscriptions were in perfect preservation, and we had 
before us the original monuments themselves, or casts or tracings of them. 
As it happens, we have the tracing of a part only of one of the ancient copies, 
all the remainder of the composition being derived from two modern tran-' 
scripts of the other ancient duplicate. These, although copied by careful 
and experienced hands, yet having been made from an original in many 
parts ill-preserved, which seems.to have been engraved by a Greek work- 
man, and was never completely finished,—are of course liable to ortho- 
graphical errors. Under such circumstances, I have thought it sufficient for 
the present purpose fo separate the words, and to print them in common 
type, wherever there could be no doubt about them ; leaving it to those who 
are more skilled in the language to restore the grammatical construction of 
the ordinance which precedes the list of commodities. Wherever the words 
could not be made out satisfactorily, | have allowed the capital letters to 
remain, as well as they could be imitated in print; im doing which it has 
been thought right in order to preserve the most remarkable peculiarity in 
the form of the letters of the Eskihiss4r inscription, to express the (S) of that . 
monument by a Greek gamma, and the (A) by a Greek lambda. 

As Mr. Vescovali’s copy is a fac-simile, I have followed it literally as far 
as it goes, noting the variantes in the transcripts of Sherard and Bankes, as 
far as they appeared to be of any importance. For the conclusion of the 
Decree, and the entire list of commodities, I have followed Mr. Bankes’s 
copy, noting the variations in Sherard’s, whose transcript, as I have already 
remarked, does not contain a catalogue half se long as that of Mr. Bankes, 
nor is it so complete as far as it extends. The original copiers or engravers 
of the Decree having continually confounded B with U or V, and E with 2, 
--α eommon negligence of that age—t have not thought it nécéssary fo 
follow these errors im the parts taken.from Sherard and Bankes, but have 
written the words in. the usual orthography: in like manner I have occasion- 
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ally corrected, but in this instance not without a sign of indication,* those 
evident mistakes of one letter for another, which have been caused either 
by the original engravers, or by the doubtful appearance which many of the 
characters, rudely formed at first, and now half obliterated by time, may 
have presented to the eyes of the modern transcriber. 

In order to render the present communication more complete, I should 
have wished to have laid before the Society fac-similes of the transcripts of 
Sherard and Bankes; but as there is some difficulty in so doing, I have sub- 
joined only a specimen of the letters of the Aix copy from Mr. Vescovali’s 


tracing. 


THE EDICT.t+ 


[Imperator Ceesar Caius Aurelius Ualerius Diocletianus Pius Felix Invictus Au- 
gustus Polntifex Maximus Germanicus Maximus VI Sarmaticus Maximus IIII 
Persicus Maximus IT Brittanicus Maximus Carpicus Maximus Armenicus Maximus 
Medicus Maximus Adiabenicus Maximus Tribunicia potestate XVIII Consul VII 
Imperator X VIII Pater Patriz Proconsul. Et Imperator Cesar Marcus Aurelius 
Valerius Maximianus Pius Felix Invictus Augustus Pontifex Maximus Germanicus 
Maximus V Sarm{aticus Maximus III Persicus Maximus Brittanicus Maximus 
Carpicus Maximus Armenicus Maximus’ Medicus Maximus Adiabenicus Maximus 
Tri]bunicia Potestate XVII Consul VI Imperator XVII Pater Patriw Proconsul. 
Et Flavius Ualerius Constantius Germanicus Maximus II Sarmaticus Maximus IT 
Persicus Maximus II Brittanicus Maximus Carpicus Maximus Armenicus Maximus 
- Medicus Maximus Adiabenicus Maximus Tribunicia Potestate VIIII Consul III, 
Nobilissimus Cesar. Et Galerius Ualerius Maximianus Germanicus Maximus I] 
Sarm[aticus- Maximus II Persicns Maximus II Brittanicus Maximus Carpicus 
Maximus Armenicus Maximus Medicus Maximus Adia]benicus Maximus Tribunicia 
potestate VIITI Consul III Nobilissimus Cesar Dicunt 

Fortunam reipublice: nostre, cui juxta inmortales deo bellorum memori que" feli- 


Variantes. 
7.2... oria que Sherard, Bankes. 


* The restored or corrected letters are placed between brackets of this form ( ). 
+ In the following fifteen lines the parts between the brackets [ ] are restorations, but the 
verbal abbreviations of the original are restored without any notice. 
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citer gessimus gratulari lice[t* ranquillo* orbis statu . . tin . . . mio altissimo quietis 
locato etiam pacis bonis? ....+]bter quam sudore larco lavoratum est disponi fide- 
liter adque ornari decenter honestum publicum et romana dignitas majestasque desi- 
derant ut nos qui benigno favore numinum stuantes de preterito rapinas gentium 
barbararam ipsarum nationum cla[{de conpressimus in eternum fundatam qui...... 
weve cence sooo... Splamus etenijm si ea quibus nullo sibi fine proposito 
ardet auaritia deszeuiens quee sine respectu generis humani non annis modo uel men- 
sibus aut diebus sed pzene horis ipsisque momentis ad incrementa sui et augmenta 
festinat aliqua continentiz ratio frenaret uel si fortunes communis 6410 animo perp{eti 
possent hanc debachandi licentiam qua pessime INDI ejusmodi{ sorte lacerjantur 
dissimulamdi forsitam adque reticendi RELICIOSI*¢ deos videretur cum detestandam 
inmanitatem condicionemque miserandam communis animorum patientia temperaret 
Sed qui...’ est cupido furoris indomiti nullum communis necessitudinis habere 
dilectum et gliscentis abaritiz ac ra[pi. is estuantis ardorib(u)s§- velut quedam 
religio apud inpro..........e08- .. ] stimatur in lacerandis fortunis omnium 
necessitate potius quam uoluntate destitui adque ultra conare non -possunt quos ad 
sensum miserrime condicionis sgestatis extrema traxerunt, conuenit prospicientibus 
nobis qui parentes summus® generis humani aruitrantibus’ inti................. 
ut quo(d) speratum (d)iu humanitas ipsa prestare non potuit] δὰ ὃ commune omnium 
temperamentum remediis provisionis® nostree comferatur Et hujus quidem cause 
quantum communis omnium conscientia recognoscit . .  ipsarum rerum fides clamat 
penes EPAPROSPICIIDEST™ dum hac spe consilia-molimur aut™ rfemedii 
UENTACOMIUBEMUTL® ut quod expectandum fuit per jura natur(e) in graviissi- 


Variantes. 
* licet e tranquillo S. δ αἱ S. B. 
3 pacis ¢ bonis S. 9 remediis 8. remedii B. provisiones S. B. 
*relicto.... 5S. B. το et B. 
5 Sed quia una est S. B. ™ penes ERAPRO........... 9. 8. 
6 sumus S. B. “ut S. 8. | 
7 ARBITRAMREBUT S. B. : UENTACOHIBEMTUT S.. 


* Here and as far as page 189 line 3 the passages included between the brackets [ ] are 
deficient in the Aix copy of the Decree, and have been taken from Mr. Bankes’s transcript of 
the Eskihise4r copy. 

+ The number of letters here wanting is uncertain, but it cannot amount to ten. 


1 indies in ejusmodi? 
§ Whenever this kind of bracket occurs in the sequel of the Edict, it indicates that the included 


letter or letters are a restoration or correction of Mr. Bankes’s transcript, of a kind too obvious 
to admit of any doubt. 
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mis deipreehensa" delictis ipsa se emendaret humanitas Jonge melius existimantes. 
non ferende direptioni's notas a communibus jodiciis ipsoruam sensu adque. aruitrio 
summoueri quos cottidic in pejora preecipites et in publicum δορί quaedam” [ani- 
morum ceecitate ver . ent inimicos singulis'’ et universis reos atroclissima inhumani- 
tatis’® grauis nox adediderat Ad remedia igitar jamdiu reram necessitate desiderata 
prorumpimus et securi quidem quereliarum ne ut intempestiug aut superfilgo medelle 
nostrz interuentus uel apud inprobos leuior aut [vilior estimaretur qui tet anneram 
reticentiam nostram precepti UTEMMO DAE|stiae. sentientes sequi tamen nolyerant 
Quis enim adeo obtunisi pectores'? et a sensu humanitatis extorris est qui iguerare 
possit inmo non senserit in uenalibus rebus qua uel in mercemoniis aguntur nel, 
diurna urbium conuersatione tractantur in t{antam se licentiam difusisse pretiorum ut 
effrenata libido rapien......... jrum copia nec anporum ubertatibus mitigaxetur 
ut plane ejusmodi homises quos hec ‘officia exsercitos habent dubium non sit senper 
 perdere anim. . etiam desider....m motibus auras ipsas tempestatesque captare 
neque iniquitat{e sua perpeti posse ac” spem frugam. futurarum inundan supe*"... 
wee eens -...-Jjtos arua felicia ut qui** detrimentum sui existiment czeli ipsius 
temperamentis abundantiam rebus prouenire*? et quibus senper studium est in questum 
trahere etiam beneficia diuina ac publics: felicitatis afluentiam*+ stringere rursusque 
[anni sterili*s........... .- actibus adque institorum* officiis nundjinani qu 
singuli maximis divitiis diffuentes quee etiam populos”’ ad satiam explere potuissent 
consectentur peculia et laceratrices centesimas persequantur eorum auaritie medam 
statui provinciales nostri communis humanitatis rali.[{persuadet EDIAM etiam 
ipsas causas quarum necessitas. tandem pro........+....+..--] diu prolatam 
patientiam compulit explicare debemus ut quamuis difficiale sit toto orbe aua- 
ritiam szeuientem speciali argumento uel facto potius reuelari tutior tamen intelle- 
gatur** remediis*? constitutio cum intemperantissi{mi homines mentium suarum in- 
domi...........0005- natione quadam et notis coge]ntur agnosceret?° Quis 
ergo nesciat utilitatibus publicis insidiatricem audaciam quacumque exercitos nestros 
dirigi communis omnium salus postulat non per uicos modo aut oppida sed: in omni 
itinere animo SECTIONIS occurrere?* (pretia venalium rerum non quadruplo aut 


Ors sacs ον σε eo Vere Ut...... ..-..Jonis et facti explicare humane lingue 
Variantes. 
14 deprehensa 5. B. | 23 provenise S. B. 
15 ferenda direptionia S. B. *.affluentiam 8. 
*6 in publico .. . quadam B. *S.annis sterilib..... S, 
17 inimicos in singulis 5, *6 insitorum 3. 
18 atrocissima inhuma..... S. B. 7 POPULIAC § POPULAC B. 
19 pectoris S. B. *8 intelligatur 8. 
© ad S. Ἢ remoedii S, B. 
sobe..... Si 39 ερῃορβορῖο S. ἢ. 


8 QUITDET S. B. as... nes occurrese §, B. 
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ratio nen possit denique interdum distractione unius rei donativo militem stipendioque 
privari et omnem totine orbis ad sustinendos exercitus conlatio ...... estantis qua- 
stibus» diripientium cedere*[.........-..0cecs...-- iVitin suse et emeritos 
labones militis“ nost sectoribus omnium comferre videantur quo deprasdato..... 
ipsius veipablies tantum INDIETRAPIANT quantum*+ habere sensuant his omni- 
bus ques supra cenpr(e)hensa sunt juste ac merito..e. moti ut cum jam ipsa ha- 
manitas deprecari videretur non pretia venaliam rerum neque enim fieri id justum 
putatur con(p)lurima interdum . . provincie felicitate optate vilitatig et velut quodam 
affuentiz privilegio glorientur?5. sed modum statuendum IE censuimus* ut cum vis 
aliqua caritatis emergeret quod dis omen gverterent avaritia quae velut campis quadam 
ENTITATE diffusis tenere non poterant statuti nostri finibus et mederaturex legis 
terminis stringiretur Placet igitar A peetia que subbliti breviis?’ scriptura designat 
ita totius orbis nostri obs(e)rvantia contimeri ut omnes intell{i)gant®* egrediendi 
EACIEM licentiam sibi esse preecisam non inpedit AUITIQUE ia his locis ubi copia 
perspicietur afluere vilitatis beatitudo NEQUI maxime providetur dum’? preefinit 
avaritia conpescitor ... Inter v(e)nditores autem emptoresque quibus consuctudo 
est adire portus et peregrinas obire proviacias hec communis actus debebit esse . . 
moderatio ut cum et ipsi sciant in caritatis necessitate statata rebus pretia non posse 
transcendi distractionis tempore ea loceram adque discursum toti . sque* negotii 
ratio subpatetur qua jaste placuisse perspicitur nusquam. carius vendituros esse qui 
transfcrunt quia igitur et apud majores nostros hanc ferendarum legem. constat fuisse 
rationem ut (p)reescripto*+' meta conpesceritur audacia quod Farum admodum est 
humanam condicionem sponte beneficam deprehendi et sexnper* preeceptor metus 
justissimus officiorum invenitur esse moderat(o)r placet ut si quis. contra formam 
statuti hujus conixus fuerit audentia capitals periculo subigetus née qnisquam duri- 
tiam statui . utet*? cum inprompta adsit perfugium declinandi periculi modestiz 
observantia idem autem periculo etiam ille subdetur qui conparandi cupiditate ava- 
ritia“ distrahentis contra statuta consenserit ab (e)jusmodi quoque noxa . inmunis+s 
nec ille prestabitur qui habens species victui adque usui necessarias post hoc . 


Variantes. ὦ 
83 collationem detestandis questibus 5, B. 39 cum 8. 
33 milites S.  totiusque 8. 
* tantum indie trehent quantum 8. Ὁ ut preeseripte- S.. 
35 slorifientur 8, | 45 semper S. 
36 TETEN FUIMOUT S. 45 statu mutet 8, putet ? 
37 subliti brevis S. 4“ avaritie 8. 
+ intelligant 8. 45 noxe immunis §, 


EE EN ena 


* Here ends the Aix copy: the remainder of the Decree is taken from Mr. Bences’s tran- 
‘script of the Eskihiseér inscription. The veréantes are from Sherard{s transeript. 
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rTULTEM*’ PERAMENTUM exist(i)maverit subtrahendas cum poena vel graviore 
se debeat‘’ inferentis paenuriam quam contra“ statata quatientis cohortamur ergo 
omnium devotionem ut res constituta ex commodo publico benignis ‘obsequis et 
debit: religione ATUR....... IMECUMERITMODI statuto non civitatibus 
sibgulis ac populis adque provinciis sed universo orbi provisum esse videatur in cujus 
| «τον νόον EM pauci atmodum deszevisse noscantur quorum avaritiam 
nec prolexitas temporum nec divitize quibus studuis(s)e cernuntars*.’. ...... cari aut 
satiare potuerunt. mo 


ITIT + ital f unum x vigintit 

Conditi ital f unum * viginti quatuor 

(A )psinthi. ital f unum * viginti 

(R)hosati ital f unum * viginti 

Item olei . 

Olei floris ital f unum * quadraginta 

Olei sequentis ital f unum * viginti quattro 
Olei cibari ital f unum * doodecim 

Olei(r)aphanini ital f unum * octo 

Aceti ital f unum * sex 


Liquaminis primi ital f unum * se...... 
Liquaminis secundi ital f unum * ἃ... 


Sali(s) ἜΜ unum x centum 
Salis conditi italicum f unum # oc...... 
Mellis optimi ital f unum: ἃ qu....... 
Mellis secundi . ital f unum x viginti 
Mellis foenicini|| ital f unum κε octo 
Item carnis , 
Variantes. 
*6 hoc . TUITEM S. rel... 8. 
47 graviore T debeat S. | 59 studuisse cernuntur S. 


48 penuriam contra S. 


+ Myrtitis? De Myrtite, Condito, Absinthio, Rhosato, v. Columell. 12, 38.—Pallad. Jan. 
c. 17, Feb. c. 27, 31.—Apic. 1.1. 

t i.e. Italicum sextarium unum, denarii viginti. De sextario Italico v. Cornar. ap. Galen. 
de Comp. Med. p. 438. The sign of the denarius formed by a line drawn across x (decem) is 
invariably the note for the drachma or denarius in ancient inscriptions and manuscripts. 

§ _M was the usual note for modius or modium. FM ought perhaps tc to be ΓΜ, Semi-modium. 

l| The debs or date honey of Egypt and Arabia? 
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Camis porcine _ital po unum+ ἃ daodecim 
Camis (b)abule _ital po unum * octo 
Carnis caprine sive vervecine ital po unum * o(c)to 


Vulve ital po unum * viginti quattuor 

Suminis § ital po unum * viginti 

Ficati || optimi ital po unum * sedecim 

Laridi optimi ital po unum * sedecim 

Pern { optime petasonis sive Menapice vel 
Cerritanze ital po unum * viginti 

Marsicee ital po unum * viginti 

A(d)ipis recentis ital po unum * duodecim 

Axungise ital po unum * duodecim 


Ungellee}++ quattuor et Aqualiculum pretio quo caro distrabitur 
Isicium porcinum {{ unciew unius * duobus 

Isicia bubu(la) ital po unum * decem 

Lucanicarum §§ _ital po unum + sedecim 

Lucanicarum bubularum ital po un(um) * decem 


Fasianus ραϑίθβ ὀ: * ducentis quinquaginta 
Fasianus agrestis ἃς centum viginti quinque 
Fasiana pasta % ducentis 
Fasiana non pasta δε centum 
Anser pastus % ducentis 
Anser non pastus ἃ centum 
Pullo.......... eee ἃ sexaginta 
Perdix....... re ἃ triginta 
Tortur........-06--. ae % sedecim 

᾿ Turtur........us ᾿  duodecim 
Turdor..........+eeees % sexaginta 


+ i.e. Italicum pondo unum. _—{_ Vulva virginis porcelle, hinc ab Apicio vulva sterilis dicta. 

§ Abdomen suis cum ubere; optimum primo die post partum, si modo fetus non hauserit. 
Plin. H. N. 1. xi. c. 84. Vide et Hipparch. ap. Athen. iii. 22. Martial. 1. xiii. Epig. 56. 

i Italice fegato liver.—ficis pastum jecur anseris albi. Hor. Postea ficatum pro omni jecinore, 
sed maxime porcino. 

4 Fumose cum pede perne. Hor. reracdvos, ἣν πέρναν καλοῦσιν. Athen. xiv. 21. Hence it 
appears that perna was ham, petaso bacon in general; Menapica was the ham of Westphalia, 
Ceritana that of the Cerdagne in the Pyrenees, the excellence of which is attested by Strabo, 
p- 162. 

tt Ungelle, ungule suum et pedes: aqualiculum, venter porcinus. Apic. vii.7. The four 
feet and the intestines were to be sold at the same price as pork. 

tt Isicium, a small fresh sausage: from salsum isicium is derived salsiccio, saucisse, sausage. 

§§ Lucanica, a dried and smoked sausage. De Isiciis et Lucanicis v. Apicium. 
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@eoeeeee % viginti 


Colunb........- eoseoese.e ἃ Viginti quattuor 

Attage....... ce cee eeee % Viginti 

7.1): «τον οονο σε ον % (q)uadraginta 

Lepu........ cece ον ον δε centum quinquaginta 

Cunic.......... # quadraginta 

oe PO ree cc rece rene cacas #% quadraginta 

ee er ara % viginti 
rar a arr .  quadraginta 

i ara % sedecim 

sec eees eee eseeeeees % Quadraginta 
A) 1): . ...... 6.666 6660 % trecentis 

Femina πὶ ducentis 

Coturnicesn........ eee ἃ Viginti 

Sturnin decem ἃς Viginti 

Aprunee ital po . κε sedecim 

Cervinee ital pol καὶ duodecim 

Dorcis sive capree vel damme ital po 1 4 duodecim 

Porcelli lactantis + in pol κε sedecim 

Agnus in pol * duodecim 

Heedus in ΡΟ] κα duodecim 

Sevi ital po] * sex 

Buturi ital po 1 κα sedecim 

Item pisces 

Piscis aspratilts marini ital po 1 « viginti quattuor 

Piscis secundi ital ΡΟ] * sedecim 


Piscis fluvialis optimi po] « duodecim 
Piscis secundé fluvialis ital po 1 κα octo 


Piscisalsi_ - ital po I * sex 

Ostrez ἢ centum ἃς centam 

Echini ἢ centum. % quinquaginta 
Echini recentis purgati ital f unum τὸ quinquaginta 
Echini salsi ital f waum + centum 
Sphonduli marini ἢ, centam % quinquaginta 
Casei sicci ital pol κ᾽ duodecim 


Sarde sive Sardine ital po}: » sedecim 


αὐ) ει. Candus majores- n quinque + decem 
Seq(uentes) ndecem .......- 


+ hanctaatis B. 


Sequentia 


Malvee maximee 
Malvea sequentes 


n decem .... 
n decem .... 
n qua.... 


n dec..... 


Qn an Edict of Diocletian, 


Intiba optima: 


Lattuge optima ἢ quin(qge).. . . (qua)ttuor 

Sequentes n decem % quat(tuor) 
Coliculi optimi n quinque % (qua)ttaor 
Sequentes n decem κε quatta(or) 
Cumee aptimee fascem 1 κ qu(atta)or 
Porri maximi n decem *% qu(atta)or 
Sequentes n viginti % (quattu)or 
(Betz: maxima n quingue Ἑ (quattu)or 
Sequentes n decem ἐξ (quattuo)r 
Radices maxims be tee eevee % (qua)ttuor 
Sequentes n vig(inti) ΠΝ 

Rapes maxima n decem cone teece 

Sequentes n vi(ginti) #% q(uattuor) 
Ceparum siccarum p...... % qu(attuor) 


Cepee virides prim .. ἢ viginti q(uinque). % quattuor 


Sequentes _ Nn quinquaginta x quattuor 
Al\i)i ital M unum δ sexaginta 
Sisin (b)riorum + fasc ... inn viginti #* (d)ecem 
Capparis ital M. %* centum 

Cucur(b)ite prime ἢ decem δε quattuor 
Sequentes Neeeas % quattuor 
Cucumbres primi n decom # quattuor 
Sequentes n viginti % quattuor 
Melopepones majores n duo Ἑ quattuor 
Sequentes n quattuor % quattuor 
Pepones n quattuor ἃς quattuor 
Fasiolorum fascis habens n X XV ἃ quattuor 


Asparagi Hortulani fascis ha(ben)s ἢ X XV x sex 


Asparagi Agrestes n quinquaginta « quattuor 
Rusci fasc(i)s habe(ns) n sexaginta % quattuor 
Ciceris viridis fa(sc)iculi n quattuor Ὲ * quattuor 
Fabee viridis purgate ital f unum ἃ quattuor 
Fasioli viridis purgati ital f unam % quattuor 


Germina palme (si)ve elatee n quattuor * quattuor 


+ Sisymbria, Dioscorides, |. 2. ο. 156,—Theophrast, 16. c, 7.—Plin. H. N. 1.19, §55; 1.20. 
§ 91. 
VOL. I. PART I. 25 - 
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Bulbi Afri sive Fa(briles)+ n viginti x duodecim 

Balbi minores_ - n quadraginta * daodecim 

Ova n quattuor % quattuor 

Pastinace { maximee fascis habens n viginti quinque * sex 
Seque(ntes) .. cece scr eccecavece % sex 

C(o)chlite ............-. nm Viginti | ἃς quattuor 
Sequent(es)...........+..+m° quadraginta 1 quattuor 
Condimen........ RAEMIC quoram FACIEYrS§n octo * quattuor 


Castana...... n centum % quattuor 
Nuces optime virides n quinquaginta + quattuor 
Nuces siccee n centum *% quattuor 
Amygdalarum purgataram ital f unum + sex 
Nuciam Avellanarum purgatarum ital f unum ἐξ quattnor 
Nuclei pine(i) {| purgati ital f unum κ᾽ duodecim . 
Psittacior(am){ ital f unum = * sedecim 
Zizuforu(M) 2. cece cece cece MMe ceases ἃ quattuor 
Cerasio(ram)..........0.45 % quattuor 
Preco(qua) +t+........ quattuor 
Duraci(na)......ama(xima).......... ste eececes 
Sequentia .... ccc cre c ec ce ces ccceveces ΤΟΥ 


Persica max(ima) ........scccerscccvcscccccseces 
Sequentia . 0... ccc cence ere ccc cst cee tasetuasate 
Pira maxima ..........05.- COM eseess ees 
Sequentia ..... cc cece rece βίηξ., νον ec cnc cccnce 


+ Post hos (οὐδ, bulbos Chersonesi Tauricz) in Africa nati maxime laudantur. Plin. H. N. |. 
19.980. The bulbi fabriles were dried by artificial heat like the uve Afree or fabriles. See the 
note of Lister on Apicius, |. 8. ο. 7. π. 81. The root of the Hyacinthus Comosus is still eaten 
in Greece, and is called βολβὸς or βουρβόε. 

t Parstinace B. 

8 Fasces? De viridium condimentorum fasciculis vide Columel. ]. 12. c. 8. bundles of mint, 
thyme, coriander, savory, &c. 

| The seed of the Pinus Ptnea. 

4« Ψιτγτάκια, Athen. 1. 14. c. 17; idem quod Pistacia. 

+t Genera (Persicorum) sunt hec: Duracina, Precoqua, Persica, Armenia. Pallad. Nov. 
c. 7. Vide et Columel. 1. 10. v. 405. Plin. H. N.1.15. The Duracina are still called Dura- 
cine in Italy. From Precoquum seem to be derived the words bericuocolo, apricock: but in 
fact the Armenium was probably the apricot, which is the native of a colder climate than the 
peach, and grows in profusion in Armenia, and even in the most elevated valleys of the Imaus 
or Himalaya. Dioscorides confounds the Armeniacum and Precoquum :—Ta μικρότερα (Περσικὰ) 
καλούμενα ᾿Αρμενιακὰ ἹΡωμαΐστι δὲ Πραικόκια. 1. 1. ὁ. 165. . 
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Mala optima Mattianay+..... (siv)e Saligniana κα quattaor 
Sequentia...... n viginti _ #% quattuor 
Mala minora ἢ quadrag(inta) % quattuor 
Rhosese n centom % octo 
Pruna Cereat{ maxima ἢ triginta % quattuor 
Sequentia n quadraginta ἀξ quattuor 
Mala granata maxima n . decem ἐς octo 
Sequentia ἢ viginti % octo 
Mala QUDENAEASn decem % quattuor 
Sequentia n viginti ἃ quattuor 
Citrium maximum ἐξ Viginti quattuor 
Sequens ἧς sedecim 
Mora fisc(e)ila || capi(e)ns Jf ounum ἃς quattuor 
Ficus optime ἢ viginti quinque % quattuor 
Sequentes n quadraginta ἐξ quattuor 
Uvee duracine seu Bumax(t)e ἢ po... ἐς quattuor 
Dactulos Nicolaos ++ optimos octo % quattuor 
Sequentes n sedecim % quattuor 
Palmulas n viginti quingue - ἐς quattaor 
Ficus Caricas ἢ viginti quinque ἀξ quattuor 
Carices presse ...... eee. DUM % quattuor 
Damascena mon(t)a(n)a sicca ᾿ξ octo ἀξ quattuor 


Sequen(tia).. cc. cece ccc coves ccevesvoees eQuattuor . 
Ficus do... ccccccsen veces ctcoserseses Quattuor 
Olivet... cccrcccccccccncstvens ἃς quattuor 
Olivas CO§§.. ee ccc ccc cee wees % quattuor 


+ Mala Mattiana. Colum. |. δ. c. 10; 1.12. c. 47. Plin. H. N. 1. 15, § 15. dicta a pago in 
Alpibus prope Aquileiam. Athen. 1. 3. c. 7. 

t Addam cerea pruna, et honos erit huic quoque pomo. Virg. Ecl. 2. v. 53. Servius, ‘aut 
cerei coloris aut mollior.” 

§ Cydonia. 

| ΞΕΕΕΣ cumulataque moris 

Candida sanguineo manat fiscella cruore. Colum. 1. 10. v. 401. 

4 Bumastos aut Bumamma. Varr. de R. R. 1. 2. c. 5. Macrob. Saturn. Tument mammarum 
modo Bumasti. Plin. H. N.!. 14. §3. 

++ Sicciores in hoc genere Nicolai sed amplitudinis precipue. Plin. H. N.1.13.§9. Vide 
et Athen. 1. 14. c. 18. 

tt Pruna in Damasco monte nata, Plin. H. N. 1. 13. § 10.—dicta sunt Damascena a Syrie 
Damasco cognominata ; jam pridem in Italid nascentia, grandiore quanquam ligno, et exiliore 
@arne, nec umquam in rugas siccata, quoniam soles sui desunt. Plin. H. N. 1. 15. § 12. 

δὲ Condit? Vide de olivarum condituré, Columel, 1. 19. c. 49. Pallad. Nov. c. 22. 
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Olivee nigrse........e.eeeuee cc eeee - quattuor 
U(v)ee Passes Fa(b)ril/es)+ wees os # octo 
Uvee (P)asseo maxim(#) ......... ἀξ quattuor 
TERRIUERUM{ ...........-. um ἐς sedecim 
Lactis o(vi)lli§ ..... weer evens . um #% octo 
Casei recentis ............6. .. num # octo 
De mercedibus oper(arum)........... 
Operario rustico.........-+.. (diur)ni * viginti quinque 
Lapidario stru(ctori)... 2.0... eee, # quinquaginta 
Fabro intesti(no) || ........-eee se νιον % quinquaginta 
Calcis cocto(ri) 2.202. eee eee eee # quingu(aginta) 
Marmorario ....... Dee cece Ε % sexag(inta) 
' Muszeario 9 ......- 2c eee ees weeee ἃ sexa(ginta) 
. arin Ut 81 ..... eee ee ee ee eee #% qu(inquaginta) 
seca ri ++ parietario uti supra diurni #% septuaginta 
. ori ++ imaginario at supra diurni κα centum quin(quaginta) 
Carpentario ut supra diurni % quinqu(aginta) 
Fabro ferrario ut supra diurni ἃ quinqua(ginta) 
Pistori ut supra diurni % quinquaginta 
» Naupego {ft in navi maritima diurni % sexaginta 
In navi amnica ut supra diurni % quinquaginta 


’ Lateris crudi ad laterculos diurnam mercedem ἃ duos; in lateribus 
quattuor pedum, vinum ita ut ipse sibi im pensam preeparet, pasto. 
Item lateris ex luto diuram_ mercedem in lateribus n ccto, ita a(t 
vinum) ipse sibi in pensam preeparet, pasto - + duos 
- Camelario sive asinario ‘et ‘burdonario δὲ -pasto diurni x viginti 
Pastori pasto diarnos ἃ viginti 
Mulioni pasto diurnos *% viginti quinque 
Mulomedico tonsurz et aptaturee pedum in capite uno * sex 


| 


+ Rectius Albanam fumo duraveris uvam. Hor. Sat. 2, 4. v. 72. Aliis (uvis) gratiam..... 
fumus affert fabrilis. Plin. H. N. 1. 14. § 3. 

} Fermentum? De fermento vide Plin. H. N. 1. 18. § 26. et seq. Pallad. Oct. 21. Geopon. 
l, 2. c. 33. 

§ (Lac) ovillum dulcius et magis alit. Plin. H. N. 1. 28. § 33. 
. ᾿ Opus intestinum, Varro. Vitruv. Intestinarius, Cod. Theodos. 

4 Museiarius in Inscr. Vet. ap. Gruter. p. 586. Musivarius ap. Const. Imp.—Cod. Justin. 
—-Cod. Theodos.—Cassiodor.—Qui musaica sive musiva facit—tessellator. 

tt Pictori ? 

tt Νανπηγὸς, navium fabricator. 

§§ Burdo antiquioribus Hinnus. Ex equo et asina. Varr, Columel. Isidor. 
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DEPLECORAE+ et purgat(u)reo capitis per singula capita ἃ vi- 


ginti : 

‘Tonsowi per hemines singulos % duos 
Tonsori. pec(o)rum in uno capit(e) paste ἡ daos © 
De sramento 
Erario in orichalco mercedis - - in μ5.}] # octo 
In cupri in p®. 1 * sex 
In vascolis diversi generis in p°. 1 αὶ sex 
In sigillis vel statuis ἃ quattuor 
In d(u)ctilis sramentit ἃ sex 
(P})aste imaginario diurnes mercedis pasto % septuagin(ta) 
Reliquis plastis gypsariis p(as)tis diarnos % quinquaginta 
Aquario omni die operanti pasto diurnos ὁπ vigiati quinque 
Cloacario omni die operanti pasto diurnos ἃ viginti quinque 
Samiatori § in spatha ex usu # viginti quinque 
In casside ex usu ἃ vViginti quinque 
In se(c)uri % Bex 
In bipenni | δε octo 
Vagina spathes | δ cen(tam) 
MEM . ANA. OIFIA...... IN . LONEPEIALI Pergamen 
Scriptori in scriptura optima versuum n centum....... 
cae “αὐ κὸν scripture versuum n°. centum........ 

- Pabellanioni {| in scriptura libelli vel tabules (ver)sibus n°. centum 

κ..... 

Bracario pro excisura et (o)rnatura ᾧ 
Pro birro qualitatis primse | ΕΣ 
Pro birro qualitatis secunde ἃ quadra(ginta) 
Pro caracalli majori % vigint(i).... 
Pro caracalli minori ἃς Viginti 
Pro bracibus % Viginti 
Pro udonibus ἃ quattuor 
Sarcinatori in veste soubtili replicat(u)re % SCX 


+ Deplexuree—Deplicature ? De PlicaturA et Purgaturd, vide Carpentier Gloss. ad Seript. 
Med. Evi. 3 

1 Plin. H. N. 1. 34. § 20. Isidor. - 

§ Arma tersa sint, ferramenta samiata, calceamenta fortia. Vepiec. in Aurelian. c. 7.— 
&xovnr)s—Samiator, Samiarius, acuciator. Gloss. vet. 
"ἢ Sic et in Sherarg. Tabellio—scriba publicus—qui civitatis contractus scribit—vulgo No- 
μικὸς dictus—Isidor.—Suid. in Ταβελλίων. . 

4 Ornatura—limbus, Papize Gloss. 
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Eidem apertures cum subsutura olosericee #% quinquaginta 

Eidem apertures cum subsutura su(b)serices * triginta | 

(Suab)suturee in veste grossiori ἃς quattuor 

(Ce)ntunclum + equestre QUODCTILE ᾧ album sive nigram li- 
brarum trium 4 centum 

(C)entuncla(m) PO ..T.. 1 ornatum AUAOU ponderis ΓΕ ὃ # 
CC quinq(uaginta) 

...- ATORI || 

(In tuni)c& muliebri valgari rudi ἃ sedecim 

(Ab usa) ἡ decem 

-..- IlTRICTORIBI. (s)ive tela ἃ decem 

(A)b u(sn) % sex 

NIN . Al. OT. rude % sex 

Ab usu ᾿ς d(u)os 

Sagum sive RAL .ANAM ++ rudem + sedecim 

Ab usu % sex 

In tapete rudi % Viginti quattuor 

Ab usu % decem 


GEROMATRITA in singulis discipulis menstruos * quinquaginta 
Peedagogo in singulis pueris menstruos * quinquaginta 

Magistro instituto litterarum in singulis pueris menstruos « L 
Calculatori in singulis pueris menstruos + septuaginta quinque tt 
Notario in singulis pueris menstruos * septuaginta quinque 
Librario sive antiquario in singulis discipulis menstruos * quin- 


quaginta 
Grammatico Greeco sive Latino et Geometre in singulis discipu- 
lis menstruos ἧς duacentos 


Oratori sive s(o)fiste in singulis discipulis menstruos * dycentos 
Avvocate sive jurisperito mercedis in postulatione «x ducentos 
quinguaginta 


+ —mulis strata detrahi jubet binisque tantum centunculis relictis—Liv, 1. 7. c. 14. @ horse- 
cloth. 

t QUOACTILE S. Coactile. Atque omnes fere milites aut ex subcoactis aut ex centonibus 
aut ex coriis tunicas et tegmenta fecerant quibus tela vitarent. Cvs. de B. C. 1.3. ς. 44. Coac- 
tilis—ex lanis coactus sive compactus. Gr. πιλωτός. Ν 

§ Ornatum auro ponderis suprascripti ? | Mercatori ? 

€ In strictorid? Tunica, que ad corpus stringeretur; nostris hodie, Justaucorps. Du- 
cange in Strictoria. Vide et eund. in Stica, Sticharium, Σγιχάριον. 

++ Rallianam (tunicam)? Tunicam rallam, tunicam spissam, linteum cesitium. Plaut. Epid. 
—Ralla, genus vestis a raritate dictum. Nonius. 

tt Septuaginta quinquaginta B. 
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In cognitione : δὲ mille 
Architecto magistre per singulos pueros menstruos ¥ centum 
᾿ Capsario in singulis lavantibus— - % duos 


Balneatori privatorio in singulis lavantibus x duos 
De pellibas Babylonicis seu Tralkanis sive Foeniceis 


Pellis Babylonica prime forme ἃς quingentis 
Forme secundz % quadraginta 
Pellis Tralliana ἃς ducentis 
Pellis Foenic(ea) ἀξ centum 
Pellis UACCITFNA % trecentis 


. De curiis bubulis 
Cariam bubulam infectum forme primz: ἃ guingentis 
Idem confectum ad sole(a)nda calceamenta x septigentis 


quinquaginta 
Ad loramenta ἃς se(c)entis 
Curium secundsz formes infectum * trecentis 
“wecees ooee BiMfOS.. 1. eee eee wee ve rce even 
se .ΨΕ ἃ maxima infecta Mees 
~~ fecta.... ΓΝ 
-. -earis prima... ἃς cen(tum) 
...factum % ducen... 
-... dina infecta Ἂς decem 
.«οοἷδ ᾿ς sedecim 
-... 6 infecta ἃς quadraginta 
cece ere eee eevee % sexaginta 
πα rrr ἃς decem 
Cee cert eves ceces % quindecim 

..-. & forme infecta ἧς septuaginta V 
woe ΝΠ ΤΉ Coc er eesevces . + centum 
Pell .......- eo eee ΜΝ woe. Uinque 
Eadem...... cc cece ce sees wa cvecceevss inta 
Pelli... 2. ccc vveveces eee e ees e veces 
‘Eadem con... ...ccccrecccreces ees eeeucens 
Pellis castorina ........ee0ese0+ + (% contjum 
Eadem confecta.......ccccccwcsesvcsees wee 
Pellis ursina Ma ......-c0ceceeceeeee se Uaginta 


Eadem confecta.....-sccvccecccssvccece inta 
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Pellis lu(p)i cervariit+...... eee eee 
Eadem confecta eeseteeeevea tet © @ peree 


, 
. 


Pellis vituli marini.........- .. % ducentis quinquaginta 


Eadem confeeta 


+ mille quingentis 


Pellis leopardina infecta * mille ᾿ 
Eadem confecta * mille ducentis quinquaginta 
Pellis leonina eonfecta # mille 


De tegestribust 


Tegestre { de caprinis RELLIT $ n°. octo 


% sescentis 


PULICARES tene(rr)imum et maximum κε sescentis | 
De formis cali(g)aribus | 
Forme cali(g)ares maximeo % centaum 
Forme secunds mensurap ἃς octoginta 
Forme mulie(b)r(e)s ἃς Sexaginta 
Forme infantiles *% triginta 
De caligis ᾿ 
Caligz prime forms mu(li)onice sive rusticz par sine clavis 
* CXX 
Caligz militares sine clavo ἃ centum 
Cal(cei) patricii # centum quinqueginta 
Cali(g)e senatorum ἃ centum 
Cali(g)a equestres: ἃ septuagiota — 
Caligze muliebres par | % sexaginta 
Ca(m)pagi militares ἃ septuaginta quinque 
De (Mul)leis et (G)allicis . 
(Gall)icee viriles rusticane bisoles par % octaginta 
(Gall)ices virtles monosoles par % quinquaginta 
(Gal)lices cursuriz par % sexaginta — 
.. +. ring || muliebres bisoles par % quinquaginta 
.--. {| muliebres monosoles par x triginta 


(De Mulljeis Babylonicis et purpureis et foeniceis et albis 


cece Babylonice par 

seen Purpurei sive Foenicej par 

(Soc) ci v(iriles)..... Sere ον .. 
(Soc)ci muli(e)bres...........+. “ 
([π)δυγαίδο, . .. Ὁ νον ον ον ΠΝ ΞΕ .... 


Socci Babylonici puri........ povee 


+ De lupo cervario, vide Plin. H. N. 1. 8: § 28, 34. 


t Segestribus? Pellibus?—‘Segestre, tegts a segetibus facta; postea, ex pellibys. Vide 


Voss. in Etymol. L. Lat. ὃ § Pubvinar? - | 


% centam viginti 
#% sexaginta 


@ereeee#ereeestee#ees#e 
‘ 


ἢ Taurine? © 
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Taurinse inaurate .....,0.c02. 


Taurine: Janatwe ...-.......6 


De loramentis 

Avertes + primes for(ma@) .........-.- x mille quin.... 
Scor(di)scum ΚΤ militare .....'.....+6. * quingent(is) 
PARAMMAMULAREFCU$§....... % octingentis 
Capistrum equestre ....+...ceeeees *% septuaginta 
Frenum equestree....... .... 80} + centum 
Frenum mulare........ oceeeecoes % Centum Viginti 
Capistrum mu(lare).......-+.- * octaginta 

De zonis militar(ibus)...........06. 

Zona Babylonica..........- oe eee ἀξ centum 

Ttem lata... ... ccc ce cee cee ew eee # ducentis 
Subalare || ba.......... ΝΞ centum 

Zona alba... .... cece ee ev vee coe eee sexaginta 
Item digi........... becceee weer (quing)uaginta 
De utr(ibus) 


(Ut)rem primee formes ....... 
(U)trem olearium prim...... 
(U)trem mercedem diur(nam) . 


De scortiis 
Scortia 4 in sextario uno 
Thecam cannarum ἢ qninque 


eos... Centum viginti 


246 # Centum 
oe @ 6 ἃς duos 


*% viginti 
ἐξ quadraginta 


Flagellum mulionicum cum virga ἐξ sedecim 


Corigiam ++ aurigalem 


#% duobus 


De setis f{ caprinis sive camellinis 


Pilorum infectorum 


P.1] « sex 


Pili neti ad (t)abernas vel sac(c)os |i] P. 1 « decem 


+ Mantica pera vel averta est. Vet. Schol. in Hor. Sat. 1, 6. v. 107.—sexaginta libras sella 


cum frenis, sexaginta itidem averta non transeat. 


bag, &c. 


Cod. Theodos. I. 8. tit. 5, leg. 47. a cloak- 


t Scordiscum. Ἐφίππιον. Gloss. vet. a military saddle. | 
§ Paragauda mulariscum...... ? an embroidered housing for a mule with... .? 


1 Subalare,—zona sub ald? 


Ἵ Scortia,—vas olearium eo quod ex corio factum. Isidor. Vide Papiz Gloss. et Ducange. 
tt Corrigia,—loreus funis—ipas, a charioteer’s or waggoner’s whip. 


ti Setiis B. 


ii! Hair, prepared for the makers of booths or tents, and sacks. Tents made of camel or goats’ 


hair are still common in the Levant. 
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De sagmis + 

Sagma burdonis.. # trecentis quinquaginta 

Sagma asini | δὲ ducentis quinguaginta 

Sagma camelli . » trecentis quinquaginta 

De zabernis ft . 

Zabernarum sive saccorum par habens pondo trigin(ta) * 
quadragentis 


Sacco PATITNAT§ latitudinis pedum trium ; longitudinis 
quantum fuerit, pro singulis libris * sedecim 

De materiis Ν 

Materia UIGENTA || (c)abitorum ἢ quingenta latitudinis in 
quadrum cubitorum quattuor * quinquaginta milibus 

Cubitoram n quadraginta quinque latitudinis supra scripti 
ἃ quadraginta milibus 

Cubitorum n quadraginta latitudinis [CY + triginta milibus 

Cubitorum n triginta quinque latitudinis per quadram digito- 
rum octoginta ἃ duodecim milibus 

Cubitoram n viginti octo latitudinis in quadram cubitorum 
quattuor % decem milibus 

Cubitorum n triginta latitudinis in quadrum digitorum septua- 
ginta daum *% octo milibus 

Cubitorum n viginti octo latitudinis in quadrum sexaginta 
quattuor % sex milibus 

Cubitorum n viginti quinque latitudiais in quadram digitorum 
sexaginta guattuor 4 quingue milibus 

Eadem pretia etiam NATECIAEPIN AEFUNPTAErTITU- 
TA +t 

Materise roboress cubitorum quattuordecim in longum latitudi- 
nis in quadrum sexaginta octo * ducentis quinquaginta 

Materize fraxinese (c)ubitorum quattuordecim in longum lati- 


. 
- 


+ Sella and Sagma (a odrrw, σέσαγμαι) were words of declining Latin for saddle and pack- 
saddle. Vegetius (de Mulomed. l. 3. c. 59.) uses both; but in this inscription we only find 
sagma. See Gesner, Ducange, and Vossius in Sagma. 

t Zaberna, ubi vestes ponuntur, aut quodlibet aliud,—arca vel armariolum. Papie Gloss. 


Vide Ducange. 

§ Patenti? Perhaps an open sack, as distinguished from the closed trunks of the preceding 
article. 

|| Abiegna ? { Suprascript. 


tt Materie pinee sunt restituta? It appears from Palladius (Nov. c. 15.) that timber of pine 
{γ88 esteemed inferior to that of fir. 
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(tudinis) in quadrum digitoram quadraginta octo καὶ du- 


centis ι 
lictum sit ........... rr ΈΌΕΕΕΟΕΕ eee ee cee 
Set cee n eee cedere nemini 

Frumenti K re 
Hordei K M unum........ 
Centenum sive sicale+ . K M unum »..... 
Mili pisti K M unum x cent(um) 
Mili integri KM % quinquaginta 
Panicii K M % quinquaginta 
Speltz mundz K M # centum 
Scandulz sive spelte KM * triginta 
Fabee fresse % centum 
Fabes non fress(e) ἡ sexaginta 
Lenticlas # centum 
Herbiliz % octoginta 
Pise fractee * centum 
Piss non fracte % sexaginta 
Ciceris % centum 
Hervi Ἃ centum 
Avense 4 triginta 
F(o)enigreci ἀξ centum 

- Lupini cradi % sexaginta 
Lupini cocti ¢ ἃς quattuor 
Fasioli sicci % centum 
(L)ini seminis % centum quinquaginta 
.o +. & mundsxs ᾷε ducentis 

-» 886 munds * centum 
we ee eee ee + 1B ἃ ducentis 
(S)esami K M unum καὶ ducentis 
F(o)eni seminis K M unum + triginta 
Meedicee ὃ seminis _ KM unum * centum quinquaginta 
+ Secale..... nascitur qualicunque solo cum centesimo grano, Plin, H. N. 1. 18. c. 40. 


Hinc forsan synonyma centenum. 
t Boves per hiemem (lupinum) coctum maceratumque probe alit. Colum. |. 2. c. 10. 
§ Medica. Virgil. Georg. 1.1. v. 215.—Varro.—Columel.—Pallad. 
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Cannabis seminis K M unum κα quinguaginta 
Vi(c)is sicce . K M unum * octoginta 
Papaveris K M unum * centum quinquaginta 
Cymini mundi Κ Munom # ducentis . 
 Seminis raphanini K M unum *# centum quinquaginta 
Sinapis K Munam κα centum quinquaginta 
Sinapis confecte Itali(cum) f unum * octo 
Item de vinis : 
Piceni Italicum f unum * triginta 
Tiburtini Italicum f unum + triginta 
Sabini Italicum f unum +# triginta 
Aminnei Italicum f unum + triginta 
Sa(e)t(ini) Italicum f unum κα triginta 
Surrentini Italicum f unum κα triginta 
Falerini Italicum f unum + triginta 
Item vini veteris primi gustus Italicum f unum ἃ viginti 
quattuor 
Vini veteris sequentis gustus Italicum f unum * sedecim 
Vini rustici Italicom f unum # octo 
Cervesie Cami Italicum f unum * quattuor 
Zythit+ Italicum f unum * duobus 
Item Caroeni Meoni { Italicum f unum * triginta 
CRH ....Attici§ Italicum f unum x viginti quattuor 
Decocti|| Italicum f unum # sedecem 
+ Ex iisdem fiunt et potus; zythum in Kgypto....... cervisia et plura genera in Gallia 


aliisque provinciis. Plin. H. N. 1. 22. ad fin. Πίνουσι γοῦν ϑῦγον Αἰγνπτίοι, κάλαμον (in marg. 
κάμον) [Παιόνες, Κέλτοι κερβησίαν. Jul. African. Κεστοὶ, c. 25. lege Θῦθον, κερβησίαν, not. Boivin. 
Vide J. H. Meibom. de Cervisiis ap. Gronov. vol. ix. 

1 Carcenum ex musto factum cum tertid perditd due partes remanserint. Pallad. Oct. c. 18. 
Talmudiste ad Exod. xix. 1, sic describunt: Vinum dulce quod affertur ex Asia. Asid may 
explain the word Mezoni. 

§ Crithini Attici? Κρίθινον, Athen. 1. 1. c. ult. 1. 10. c. 18,14. Κρίθινον Πῶμα. Plutarch. 


Sympos. qu. 2. 
|| De decoctis ex musto vide Plin. H. N. 1. 14.—Columel. 1. 12.—Pallad. Oct. 
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\ 
XVI. On some Egyptian Monuments in the British Museum and other Collections. 
By the Rr. Hon. C. Yorke and W. Martin Leake, Esa. 


Read June 7, 1826. 


WuaTEVeER doubts may be entertained on the nature and degree of the 
phonetic powers of Egyptian hieroglyphics, it may now be presumed that 
they do exist to a certain extent. By means of the Greek inscriptions on 
the Rosetta stone, and other Egyptian monuments,—by the persevering in- 
quiries of Dr. Young, leading to discoveries which have been corroborated 
and extended by the researches of Mr. Bankes and Mr. Salt in Egypt, and 
by those of M. Champollion in Europe, the fact itself has not only been 
clearly ascertained, but the hieroglyphical representations of the names of 
several Egyptian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns have been identified, as 
well as the titles and attributes of some of the deities of Egypt, together 
with several of the symbols relating to the worship of the gods, or to the 
reverence of the Egyptians for their rulers. 

Jt will scarcely be denied that these discoveries, if pursued with judgment 
and perseverance, afford a prospect of throwing much new light upon - 
Egyptian history, a subject on which neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
possessed any extensive or accurate information, but to which every new 
proof of wealth, power, and civilization, afforded by the existing remains of 
Egyptian antiquity, gives additional importance. This interest is still farther 
heightened by the consideration that ancient Egypt is frequently referred to 
in the sacred Scriptures, particularly in the Books of Moses; and that the 
sojourning of the Israelites in that country was probably contemporaneous 
with the same Thebaic dynasty of kings, in whose time it is now evident 
that the arts as well as the political power of Egypt were in their meridian. 

In following these inquiries, one of the chief requisites is the study of the 
Coptic,—a language hitherto little noticed by the learned, except in so far as 
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it might assist in the furtherance of biblical criticism.’ Strong reasons occur 
for supposing that the ancient Egyptian language forms the principal sub- 
stance of the Coptic. It is believed that many Coptic Mss. are to be found 
in the libraries of Europe; and as on the other hand the collections of Papyni, ᾿ 
to which every day is adding new stores, offer numerous writings in the 
ancient language of Egypt, copious materials are thus afforded to an investi- 
gation, the successful result of which would be one of the most important 
acquisitions to literature that can well be imagined. 

No opportunity should, at the same time, be lost of procuring and pub- 
lishing hieroglyphical inscriptions, every possible care being taken to render 
the copies accurate in the minutest details. It cannot be questioned that 
the difficulty of studying hieroglyphics and the slow progress that has 
hitherto been made in their explanation, has in great measure been caused 
by a want of accuracy in our copies of them. It was very natural that 
travellers should have been negligent in regard to figures, of which there 
was little expectation of ever understanding the meaning. Since some 
light has been thrown upon them, however, more correct copies have been 
obtained; and it is hoped that every possible attention will in future be 
paid to that which is so essential to the progress of this interesting 
inquiry. 

It was with a view to the objects just stated that the Royal Society of 
Literature decided upon continuing the publication of Dr. Young’s selection 
of hieroglyphics. It is partly with a similar view, and partly in the hope of 
attracting some attention towards the Egyptian antiquities in England, and 
of throwing some light on the history of Egyptian art, that two of the 
members of the Royal Society of Literature have now the honor of pre- 
senting to the Society sketches (by Mr. Scharf) of some of the most 
remarkable of those monuments, the greater part of which are in the British 
Museum. 

In conformity with the principal object just stated, the specimens have 
been selected in consequence of their bearing among the hieroglyphical 
characters inscribed on them some of those shields or linear inclosures, which 
have been ascertained to contain the titular or proper name of the sovereign 


* The learned Jablonski must be excepted, although it is to be regretted that he devoted him- 
self too much to etymological researches. 
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to whom the monument in some manner relates. We have annexed copies 
of the shields to the drawings of the monuments on which they are in- 
scribed, and we have ventured to add an explanation of the names founded 
upon the system of Monsieur Champollion and Mr. Salt, not as presuming 
to decide upon the complete accuracy. of that system, which may perhaps 
be considered premature, in the extent to which it has been carried, but 
rather with the view of eliciting the speculations and acuteness of those 
who possess more learning and ingenuity than ourselves. 


C. Y. 
W.M.L. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. 


Fig. 1. is from a statue of Thebaic granite in Mr. Salt’s collection 
(purchased by the British Museum) and was found at Karnak. It is broken 
into three pieces, but might easily be reunited: one arm and the lower half 
of the legs are wanting. From the shields on the shoulders it appears to 
be a statue of Rameses-Sethos, the first king of the nineteenth dynasty of 
Manetho,’ (the Sesostris of the Greeks) who may be called the ‘ Parie- 
taria”* of Egypt, as Trajan was of the Romans. 


* Catalogue of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, as crranged by M. DE CHAMPOLLION 
Ficgac. Vide Lettres ax Duc De Blacas D’Aulps, p. 107. Notice Chronologique. 


- . s Years be- 
Names of Kings from the Names of Kings according to Length of : 
Monuments. Manetho, &c. Reigns. Jollan erie 


No. M. 

1 |[Amenof-tep Thothmosis, (son of Mip 7 

Thothmosis) 

2 |Thothmosis I, Chebron, (his son) 

3 |Amdn-mai Amenophis I. 7 | 1778 

4 enset Amenses, (his sister) 9; 1757 

5 |Thothmosis IT Miphres (Meeris) 9; 1736 

6 |Amenophis I Miphra-Thothmosis, (his son)| 26 10 1723 

7 |Thothmosis III Thothmosis, (his son) 8 | 1697 

8 |Amenophis II. Amenophis (Memnon) 5 | 1687 

9 |Hér Horus, (his son 71 1657 
10 |Tmaubmot Acencherses, (his daughter) 1, 1618 
11 |Rameses I Rathotis, (her brother) 1606 
12 |Ousirei Achencheres, (his son) 5 | 1597° 
13 |Mandouei Achencheres, (his brother) 3 | 1585 
14 |Rameses IT. Armais, (his son) 1] 1565 
15 |Rameses ITT. ᾿ς |Rameses, (his son) 4{ 1561 
16 |Rameses-Meiamoun Rameses-Meiamoun, (his son) 2; 1559 
17 |Rameses V. Amenophis Rameses, (his son) 6 | 1493 

7 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 
1 |Rameses VI. (son of |Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris) | 
Rameses V.) | 55 1473 


> Aur. Victor, Epit. c. 60. Ammian, Marcellin. lib. xxvii. 
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a. b. are the prenomen and name of Amun-m me Ban | 

c. d. appear to contain the title and name of @ king “ Cncub ” or Cnoubis. 
(See the twelfth name in Catalog. of Eratosthenes, and Pl. vir. Fig. 16. 
No. 5 and 6.) 

The position of these last two shields on the breast of the statue as if 
depending from a necklace, is not common. | 
. dig. 2. Fragment from ; 

it 1s inscribed with the title and name of Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris). “One of 
the reliefs represents this king seated, wearing the royal cap, with which 
he generally appears, and which is supposed to be the insigne of the 
monarchy of Upper Egypt. 

Fig. 3. Fragment from . 

The upper of the two shields inscribed on it appears to contain ‘the name , of 
Amun-mai Osorkon, second king of the twenty-second dynasty of Manetho. 
The other is unknown. 


PLATE II. 


Fig. 4. This magnificent and unique statue of black granite, perfect, 
except in a small fracture on the chin, is from Mr. Salt’s collection, pur- 
chased for the British Museum. It was dug out of the ruins of a temple 
immediately behind the vocal Colossus of Amenophis (Memnon), and is evi- 
dently a representation of the same king. His title and name are sculp- 
tured on each side of the seat and on the agraffe of his cincture; these 
names are exactly similar to those on the Colossus. 

Pl. τι. bis.—Queen Taia, wife of Amenophis (Memnon), from a scarabeeus 
of pebble in the collection of the Earl of Mountnorris. The drawing is 
magnified rather more than three times the original. 


PLATE Iil. 


Fig. 5. This is a perfect statue of the lion-headed goddess (Neith, or 


* We have endeavoured to ascertain the exact locality in which each of the monuments was 
found: but the papers which accompanied them to England are too incomplete to admit of this 
very desirable object for the present. It is believed, however, that the greater part (if not all) 
the monaments, of which the original places are here left ‘in blank, were brought from Thebes. 
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Muth)from. .... . . On each side of the seat are inscribed the titles 
and names of ‘‘ Amun-mai Sheshenk,” (Shishak of the Scriptures) first king 
of the twenty-second dynasty, the Sesonchis of the Greeks, See the ex- 
tracts from letters of M. Champollion in the Appendix. 

Fig. 6. This is one of the most perfect and beautiful of the statues brought 
from Egypt. It was procured by Mr. Salt from the ruins of Karnak. It is 
evidently a statue of the same king, who is represented by the Colossus, . 
now in the Royal Museum at Turin, upon which M. de S. Quintino, keeper 
of the Museum, has published a very elaborate and interesting memoir,* 
endeavouring to prove that it 1s the statue of the Osymanduas of Diodorus. 
The identity of the two personages represented by these statues is proved 
by the shields corstaining the title and name* which are precisely the same 
in every particular, and it is no less proved by the leading character in the 
name (the symbol of the Deity from whom the name 15 derived) having been 
carefully erased from every one of the shields containing it, as well as (ac- 
cording to authentic information) from many of the shields introduced into 
the ornamental sculptures of the hall or chamber where Mr. Salt’s statue was 
found. Hence it happens that the figure of the Deity cannot be identified 
either on this statue or on that of Turin, except that it seems to have been 
a sitting figure; other shields, however, exactly similar in other respects, 
have been discovered in various places, in which the figure is ascertained 
to be that of the Deity Mandoui or Mandouri (a form of Phre). We may 
venture, therefore, to call this sovereign Mandouei, or Mandourei, and the 
name may be read Mandouei-men-Phtha; a different prince from him who is 
supposed to have been the brother and successor of the Osirei of Belzoni'’s 
tomb; and who ranks as the thirteenth king of the eighteenth dynasty, ac- 
cording to Champollion’s list (the Achencheres II. of Manetho). On re- 
ference to the shields containing the titles and name of the latter,’ (in 
Champollion, Salt, S. Quintino, &c.) the distinctions will become obvious. 

It would be difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the pains that 
have been taken to erase the principal character forming the name of this 
prince, in so many instances. Was it done by the priests, because the king 


* Lezione Archeologiche del Cavalier Giulio di San Quintino, &c. Torino, 1825. See in PI. 
xv. c. a sketch of this statue taken from ὃ. Quintino. 

2. On both statues the title and name are repeated six times. 

3 See Pl. xv, 
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was unpopular? and can it then be the great Osymanduas? Mandouei may 
indeed be the Greek Mandyas, but there are no signs corresponding with 
the title Osh (Great) whence σὺ in Greek ; see S. Quintino, and particu- 
larly in Pl. xv. c. the name of the sacred scribe Osh-Mandou in phonetic 
hieroglyphics, alluded to by him. οι oo, 
Fig.7. A fragment from . .. . . . . inscribed with the usual 
title or prenomen of Amenophis-Memnon. μος _ 


PLATE IV, 


Fig. 8. This is a beautiful fragment from Mr. Salt’s collection, brought 
from... - + .« « The shields contain the title and name of an 
ancient king unknown. It is remarkable that the characters supposed to 
contain the name (being under the Goose and Circle signifying Son of the 
Sun,) are exactly similar to those stated to form the prenomen or title of 
Psammetichus the Second. It is not improbable, therefore, that it may 
belong to some prince of the Saitic dynasty. _ | 

Fig. 9. Fragment of ἃ statue from Mr. Salt’s collection from Thebes. 

The title and name are those of Amenophis-Memnon. 

Fig. 10. Fragment of another statue from the same collection, ‘of the 
same king, with the same title and name. 

Fig. 11. This is a fine fragment from the same collection, inscribed with 
the titles and name of Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris the Great). 


PLATE V. 


Fig. 12. A fragment from the same collection, brought from . . 
representing the youthful king Horus supported by the Deity Mendes (Amin- 
Generator). The shields, which are quite perfect, contain the usual title and 
name of this king, who was the son and successor of Amenophis-Memnon, 
and the ninth king of the eighteenth dynasty. Vide Manetho, Champol- 
lion, &c. 

Fig. 13. This large fragment from the same collection may be considered 
highly curious, as the shields containing the title and name of the king are 
very similar to those on the Brescia sarcophagus, called ‘the Tomb of 
Alexander ;” as well as to those on the two small obelisks of black basalt 
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in the British Museum, and also to those sculptured over the head of the 
hero (probably the royal founder) of the Temple of Amun in the Oasis (vide 
Minutoli Tempel von Amun Atlas P/. xx111., &c.). The characters are often 
indistinct, but they seem to contain the name of A. K. HoR. (Achoris?) or 
U. K. HoR. (Uchoreus the founder of Memphis?). See Diodorus. 

Fig. 14. A very beautiful fragment from. the collection of Lord Belmore. 
It is the lower half of a queen habited like Neith or Muth, in the plumage 
of the sacred vulture, seated in what appears to be a boat: on the shield the 
character of the sacred vulture with the female emblems is twice repeated, 
and probably confers the name hitherto unknown. (Quere Nitocris or 
Thermuthis?) 


PLATE VI. 


Fig. 15. The magnificent sarcophagus from Alexandria (called Alex- 
ander’s). 

Among its multifarious ornaments, the shields containing the title and 
name of the king for whom it was destined, are copiously scattered. These 
have been alluded to before, and seem to authorise the supposition that it 
belonged to A, K. HoR. (Achoris?) or U. K. HoR. (Uchoreus?) Should 
they prove similar to thos¢ on the ruins of the Temple of Ammon, the cir- 
cumstance would be highly interesting. 


' PLATE VII. 


Fig. 16. This is a perfect column of granite in three pieces (easily to be 
reunited) from Mr. Salt’s collection, brought from a house at Cairo, and 
probably first from the ruins of Memphis. It is covered with shields con- 
taining titles and names of ancient kings. At first sight, hopes were enter- 
tained that it might prove a monument similar to the tablet of Abydus, but 
we have been unable to distinguish more than six distinct shields in the seven 
cireles of scrolls which surround it. Two of them, (a) and (c), are not unlike 
the prenomen of Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris), but they are not the same; (d) 
is similar to one found among the tombs of the kings, and might possibly be 
read Amun-Re-Mai ‘‘ Tamur” (Thamyris?). (6) (Ὁ) are the same as those 
mentioned in Pi. 1. Fig. 1. and appear to be the 1 titles and name of a king 
Cnoub (Cnoubis 2). 
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Fig. 17. One of the small obelisks of black basalt brought from Alex- 
andria, mentioned in Description de L’Egypte, Antiquités, Vol. v. Pl, xxx. 
The title and name of the king have already been alluded to, as being similar 
to those sculptured on the Brescia sarcophagus, and on the ruins of the 
Temple of Ammon ; except that the head-dress of the sitting Deity i is more 
like that of Gom, (Hercules) than to that of Athur (Venus). 


PLATE VIII. 


Fig. 18. Statue of the lion-headed goddess (Neith or Muth) from 
It is inscribed with the title and name of Amenophis-Memnon, 
and was probably dedicated by that monarch. 

Fig. 19. The sarcophagus from Boulac, mentioned in Description de 
L’Egypte, Antiquités, Vol. v. PJ. xx111. On the only shield which is legible, 
is the title or name of a king unknown: from the characters of the owl, a 
type of Neith (Athena), it is probably the name of one of the Saitic dynasty. 

Fig. 20. This fragment has the mame of Amenophis, (Amenoph-tep) with 
that of his queen Pooh-mes (or Aah-mes) Nané-Atari, which almost always 
accompanies the name of that king." 

Fig. 21. This altar or base is inscribed with the title (prenomen) of 
Amenoph-tep. Vide Tablet of Abydus, Champollion, Salt, &c. 

Fig. 22. Fragment inscribed with the title and name of Amenoph-tep : 
on the relief his queen is sitting by him. 

Fig. 23. Fragment inscribed with the name of Amun-mai Rameses. 
(Qu. Rameses II. ?). 


PLATE IX. 


Fig. 24. A perfect group of three figures in calcareous sand-stone 
coloured, from Mr. Salt’s collection. On the plinth is inscribed the title or 
prenomen of Amenophis I. of Champollion. 


> See in Pl. xvi. a remarkable representation of ἃ sacrifice of incense performed by a king 
to his deified ancestors. By the shields it appears to be an oblation made by Ptha-men Man- 
douei, thirteenth king of the eighteenth dynasty, to Amenophis or Amenophtep, first king of the 
same dynasty, and to his queen Atari. The sketch is taken from M. de 5, Quintino. 
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- Fig. 25. A monument of red granite, brought from Karnak by Mr. Salt. 
It appears to be part of an altar, surrounded by six full-length figures, 
hand-in-hand, in high relief, which on examination are the reduplieation of 
those of a king placed between the Deities Athur (Venus) and Mandouri. 
Above the king is a perfect shield containing the title of Thothmosis (Meeris.). 
This is among the finest and most curious relics brought from Thebes. 


PLATE X. 


Fig. 26. Appears to have been an altar. It is inscribed with a repetition 
of two shields containing the title and name of an ancient king. The name 
has been purposely erased in both instances. The title is apparently the 
same as one in the Tablet of Abydus. See the frontispiece of Mr. Salt’s 
book, shield fifth of first line. 

Fig. 27 and 28. Fragments of a beautiful frieze in black basalt, brought 
from Alexandria. . Fig. 28 is inscribed with the title and name of Psamme- 
tichus II. Those of Fig. 27 are not easily deciphered, but probably belong 
to one of the Saitic dynasty. It does not seem to be Necho, but is some- 
what similar to that name. . The true title and name of Necho are given by 
τι Salt, Pl. iv. Fig. 29. 


en ae 


PLATE ΧΙ. 


Fig. 29. A lustral vessel from . . . . . inscribed with the title 
and name of Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris). 

Fig. 30. A fragment inscribed with five shields; the upper one appears 
to be a Rameses. The two lower ones are queens unknown. 

Fig. 31. A small tablet grouped with five figures in relief: above the king 
are the title and name of Amenoph-tep, and behind the female is the name 
of his queen Pooh-mes (or Aah-mes) Nané-Atari. | 

Fig. 32. Fragment with three figures in relief. Above one of them are 
the titles and name of a Rameses, but varied from any of the above. 

Fig. 33. Fragment inscribed with two titles and names, which seem to be 
those of Rameses-Meiamoun and Sesostris, varied in some degree from the 
usual sculptures. 

Fig. 34. Tablet with three figures, a king adoring Mars? and .Phre. 
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Above him are shields inscribed with the name of Kaisar-Beeres? (Quere 
Verus, or Severus?). 

Fig. 35. Tablet with two figures. Shield, &c. unknown. 

Fig. 36. Tablet inscribed with the name of a queen unknown,’ 

Fig, 36. bis. The upper half of a statue of Sesostris, or Rameses the Great. 
It was found in the island of Elephantine, (the upper extremity of the royal 
cap only being then above the soil) by Mr. Hamilton and Col. Leake, who 
brought it to England. On the right shoulder is the prenomen, and on the 
left the name of the monarch. Compare Fig. 1, 2, 29. 


PLATE XII. 


Fig. 37. The base of a statue with part of its feet, of black basalt. 
The -hieroglyphic inscription in front of the right foot contains a shield in- 
scribed with a title which is followed by the name of a Psammetichus, 
not included within the usual oval or shield. The final K of the name 
PSAMTK is wanting, the margin of the stone being injured. 


PLATE XIII. 


Fig. 38. A beautiful Torso of black basalt: on the agraffe of the cincture 
are the title and name of Psammetichus I. This monument, as well as the 
preceding, were brought from Sais by the late Dr. Clarke, who presented 
them to the Public Library at Cambridge. They are now deposited in the 
vestibule of that building. 


PLATE XIV. 


Fig. 39. This drawing represents a very interesting monument now de- 
posited in the Museum of the University of Cambridge, to which it was 
presented by Mr. Belzoni, who extracted it from one of the royal sepulchres 
at Thebes. Among the hieroglyphics which surround the border, are the 
shields containing the well-known title and name of Rameses-Meiamoun, 


1 This and the two following are from sketches by Mr. Harraden. 
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whence it appears that the monument was the cover of the sarcophagus 
of that monarch, with his image represented upon it. The countenance of 
the king, which is perfect (though not quite done justice to by the artist as 
to beauty and expression), is similar to that represented on the numerous 
sculptures which ornament the tomb, and some of which are given in the 
Description de Egypte. It is with much satisfaction that an opportunity 
has been afforded by the kind attention of the Rev. G. A. Browne, of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. of subjoining in the Appendix extracts of two letters 
addressed to him by M. Champollion upon the subject of this sculpture. It 
appears that in the early part of 1823, a communication was made from 
Cambridge to M. Champollion accompanied by a drawing of the object, 
requesting his opinion upon it; and it happened fortunately that the same 
artist was employed on that occasion as upon the present. | 
Plates xvII, XVIII, XIx, contain the names of Egyptian kings, which, by 
the favour of Lieutenant Henry Lewis, of the Royal Navy, lately returned 
from Egypt, we have been permitted to select from a great number of shields 
copied by him. They contain several of the names already referred to, 
together with some others, which appear to be not less interesting. 


No. 

1. Amenophis I. of Champollion, from an excavated rock below Ibrim. 

2. Title (prenomen) of Thothmosis II. (Meceris), from Gournou. 

2a. Name of the same, from the granite gateway there. 

3. Title and name of the same, from Medinet-Habou. 

4, Amenophis IT. (Memnon), from the vocal Colossus at Thebes. 

5. Taia, (of Champollion) his queen; from the same statue. [The name of a queen with a title 
or prenomen is rare. ] 

6. Horus, son of Memnon; from the catacombs of Hadjar-Silsili. 

7. a. ὃ. c. d. four shields of Amenoph-Memnon and his son Horus intermixed ; from a column 
at Luxor. 

8. Osirei, from Belzoni’s tomb in the Biban al Molouk. 

9. Another Mandouei, (quere Osymanduas of S. Quintino) from one of the tombs. [Mr. Lewis 
thinks the character of the Deity forming the name is uncertain.) It is unknown when 
this king reigned, 

10. Rameses IT. of Champollion (Hor-mai or Armais 1), from over the head of the king at El- 
Ebek, 

10a. Mandouei, (brother of Osirei 7) from over the head of the king at El-Ebek. 

105. The same, from the Great Hall at Carnac. 
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ila. Rameses-Meiamoun, from the abacus of a column at El-Ebek. 

115. The same over the head of the hero at Medinet-Habou. 

lle. The same from his tomb at Biban El-Molouk. 

12a. Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris), from the shoulders and agraffe of the fallen Colossus-at Metra- 
henny (Memphis). . ' 

125. The same, from the shoulders of the great fallen Colossus of the Μοπιβοπίυπι, .Weste 
Thebes, 

12.. The same, from one of the tombs in Biban El-Molouk. [Query, which ? ] 

184. The name of the same king, from the statues and obelisks at Luxor. 

135. The name of the same king, from the great temple at Ebsambul. 

14. The name of the same king, from the small temple at ditto. 

15. His queen Ari (of Champollion,) from the same small temple. 

16a, A queen, Neith-Osri (Nitocris?), from one of the tombs at the head of the valley of the 
Biban El-Molouk. 

168. c. Shields of kings unknown, from the same tomb. 

16d. e. Shields of a king, Tamur (Thamyris?) from the same tomb. ([Qu. if the character of 
Osiris in it is correct ?] Vide Pl. vir. 16d. 

17. Osortasen, from the door-way of a tomb at Beni-Hassan. 

18. Sheshenk (Shishak), from the Hall at Karnak. 

19. Hakor, or Ochor, from Eileithuia. [Qu. Ph’Ochor—Bocchoris? ] 

20. Tirhaka, from Medinet-Habou. 

21. Psammetichus the Great, from the large rock near Phile. 

22. Unknown, probably a Suaitic king, from ditto. 

23. Psamten, or Psammetinus? from obelisks at Luxor. 

24a. The characters over the head of the sphinx in the bas-relief on the granite tablet, in 
the small temple found by Captain Caviglia, between the legs of the colossal sphinx at 
the pyramids of Gize. They are accompanied by the shield (245) which contains the 

-pBame of a Thothmosig. 

25 a and ὁ. Shields with the title and name of Thothmosis (the third of Champollion) ; they are 
placed over the head of a king, who is represented as performing sacred rites before the 
sphinx in the tablet above-mentioned. They also form a principal part of the ornaments 
which are sculptured on the same relief. On examining the whole sculpture of this gra- 
nite tablet, and eonsidering the place where it was found, it appears to offer a description 
of religious rites performed by Thothmosis 1II., before the sphinx étself (possibly at its 
consecration): the characters above the head of the sphinx may give the title Ma-Re 
the Mares" (‘HA.dSwpos) of Eratosthenes, and the Meeris of Herodotus; and as the name 
of Thothmosis accompanies this sculpture, placed in the manner of a deity, it is not 
improbable that the colossal sphinz itself (of which the figure on the tablet may be the 
representation) was‘intended as a symbol of the deified Thothmosis-Maris himself ; and 
that his grandson Thothmosis III. is here represented as performing the rites of conse- 
cration to the sphinx, when finished. On one of the smaller lateral tablets (of sand- 


* Vide Jablonski Opuscula, Lug. Bat. 1804, p. 132, in voce Mdpns. 
VOL. I. PART I. 25 
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stone) in the same chapel, is sculptured a similar representation of religious rites performed 
before the sphinx, with the same sacred title over its head; but the king who is perform- 
ing them, has over his head the title and name of Rameses-Sethos (Sesostris), similar to 
those in Nos. 12 and 18, supra. 

26. The name of Alexander on each side of his prenomen, from the adytum et Luxor. 

27. Unknown, from the Propyion at Phils, the same at Pselcis. 


APPENDIX, No. 1. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. F. Champollion to the Rev. G. A. Browne, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the subject of the mame inscribed on the 
lid of a sarcophagus, brought by Mr. Belzoni from one of the royal sepul- 
chres at Thebes, and presented by him to the University of Cambridge. 


Paris, June 3, 1823. 


nie = eS) Gui Ὲ UCL Ti il 


On trouve dans cette inscription hi¢roglyphique,* comme dans toutes les 
autres inscriptions Egyptiennes ἃ quelque époque qu’elles appartiennent, 
un mélange des érois espéces de signes employés simultanément dans tous les 
textes hi¢roglyphiques ; c’est a dire des signes figuratifs, des signes symbo- 
dgques, et des signes phonétiques (ou exprimant le son) et tels que je les ai 
déterminés dans ma lettre ἃ M. Dacier, qui contient la premitre partie de 
mon alphabet des hiéroglyphes. 

Cette inscription se traduit exactement :—“ Osiris ou bien l’Osirien, roi 


du peuple obéissant, seigneur du monde, Cque le soleil et Saté protégent, le 


chért @Amoun le fils du soleil, aimant les diewxr, seigneur des trois régions 


( RAMSES le martial χα défunt.” 

Osiris (ou POsirien) qui commence cette légende, est une formule qu’on 
trouve toujours immédiatement avant les titres et le nom propre des défunts 
de toutes les classes mentionnés dans les papyrus, les stéles, sur les figurines, 
et les momies. Osiris est le nom du Dieu souverain de l’Aménti ou enfer 
des Egyptiens, sous la jurisdiction du quel étaient placés tous les hommes ἃ 
instant ot ils cessaient de vivre. 

a ee 


” The reader will find these hieroglyphical characters more carefully delineated in the Plate 
(XIV.) representing the monument to which Mr. C's letter refers, 
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_ Les titres Roi, Seigneur du Monde, Fils du Soleil, etc., propres aux seuls 
souverains de l’Egypte, nous indiquent sans nul doute que la figure sculptée 
sur le couvercle, est celle d'un roi Egyptien dont le sarcophage renfermait 
le corps embeaumé. 

Les deux cartouches ou encadrements elliptiques l’indiquent d’ailleurs 
assez par eux-mémes. Le premier contient le prénom royal du souverain, 
et le second son nom propre RAMSS qu’on peut prononcer Ramésés ou 
Ramets. Ce roi ne fut donc ni un Ptolémée, ni un empereur Romain, 
mais bien un roi de race Egyptienne, un des anciens Pharaons. 

Le canon chronologique de Manéthon mentionne en effet dans les xviii* et 
ΧΙΧ᾽ dynasties, plusieurs rois qui ont porté le nom de Ramésés ou Ramses ; 
il ne s‘agit plus que de savoir auquel d’entre eux appartenait le sarcophage. 

Le contenu du premier cartouche, c’est a dire le prénom du roi, et le titre 
Martial qui accompagne le nom propre dans le second, décident promptement 
cette question. 

Je connais, par une foule de monuments Egyptiens, les cartouches d'un 
Pharaon Ramsés, dont le nom est toujours suivi d'un titre formé des deux 


caractéres dy et dont le dernier est le nom symbolique du dieu Mars 


Egyptien: j'ai traduit ce titre par martial. 
Les cartouches contenant le prénom de ce méme roi, varient dans l’ordre 


des trois derniers signes qui se lisent tantét ΓῈΞ: AMON-MEI (chéri 
<r 


nk 
d’'Ammon) et tantét 25 “ Μει- μὸν (Aimant Ammon, chérissant Ammon ). 


J’ai souvent observé ces variations sur un seul et méme monument; mais la 
dernitre (Mei-amon) est beaucoup plus fréquente. Or Manéthon nomme 
expressément le Roi Ramésés Méiamon ou Mei-Amoun. 11 est indubitable 
que c’est la le prince mentionné dans l'inscription du couvercle de sarco- 
phage, transporté 4 Cambridge. 

Je savois déja par plusieurs dessins, dont quelques-uns ont été gravés 
dans la description de l’Egypte (tome 11. Pl. x, x1, x11, xvi1.) que le Roi 
Ramsés-Mei-amon avait exécuté de grands ouvrages 4 Thebes, et que le ν᾽ 
tombeau royal ἃ l’Est, dans la vallée de Biban-El-Molouk ἃ Thébes, vaste . 
excavation ornée d’une quantité prodigieuse de sculptures et de peintures, 
était le tombeau de ce Pharaon. Le double cartouche qui forme la légende 
royale de ce prince et dans lequel on lit tantét Amon-mei Ramaes, comme 
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sur le .couvercle, et:tantét Mei-amon Ramses indifféremment, -est gravé ἃ 
entrée méme de ce tombeau, au dessus de |’image du roi reproduite un 
trés grand nombre de fois, ainsi que sur les pieds des magnifiques fauteuils 
sculptés dans une des salles de cette catacombe." Et c'est précisément de 
ce méme tombeau que M. Belzoni a retiré le couvercle de sarcophage que 
vous avez ἃ Cambridge. 

Il est donc certain que ce couvercle appartient au sarcophage du Pharaon 
Ramsés- Meiamon, 16°. roi de la xviiit dynastie dite Diospolitaine, parceque 
les rois qui la composent étaient d’une famille de Thébes, ville dans le 
voisinage de laquelle était aussi leur sépulture. 

Ramses ou Ramessés- Meiamon fut un prince guerrier qui, pendant un trés 
long régne, orna l’Egypte de monuments magnifiques : le palais de Medinet- 
Abou ἃ Thebes est un de ses ouvrages. I] vécut a la fin du xv* siécle avant 
J. Ὁ. et fut le pére d’Aménophis III. pére de Ramsés le Grand, qu’on a aussi 
appelé Sésostris, Séthos, et Sésoosis. 

Ramsés le Grand, ou Sésostris, eut un nom et un prénom hi¢roglyphiques 
qu’on ne saurait confondre avec ceux de Ramsés-Méiamon son ayeul, ceux 


de Ramsés le Grand. 


Ma CA S3| GERM 


signifient : le roi, etc. Que Ré (le soleil) et Saté protégent, ['approuvé par le 
soleil, le chért d’Amoun Rams.'s. On voit que cette légende royale différe 
de la précédente par le titre approuvé par le soleil que ne porte jamais Ramseés- 


. . Φ =r 
meiamon, qui, lui-méme, prend les titres de dy Martial et de h ΕΞ 


chérissant-amoun (Meiamon) que Sésostris ἃ son tour ne prit 18π|818.᾽ Tous 
les autres rois des xviil® et xix* dynasties qui ont eu Ramsés pour nom propre, 
se distinguent également les uns des autres par des titres particuliers, soit 
dans le premier soit dans le second cartouche de leurs légendes. 

Vous avez témoigné le désir, Monsieur, de connaitre aussi mon opinion sur 
la synonimie du roi Egyptien que la Bible nomme penw, pew qu’on prononce 
Sésak, Shoshak, et Sheshok; ce n’est point, comme on a pu le croire, le méme 
Pharaon que Sésostris (Ramsés le Grand); ce dernier ayant vécu sans au- 
cun doute vers le milieu du xiv* siécle avant notre ére, ne peut avoir rien de 


* [1] Descript. de ’ Egypte Antiq. Vol. 11. Pl. uxxx1x. 
* Sed quere de epithet. ‘ Martial.” Vide Pl. xv111. 12c., &c. 
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commun avec Sésak qui prit Jérusalem et vainquit Roboam fils de Salomon 
vers le x* siécle avant J.C. Mais sinous rapprochons avec soin la chronolo- 
gie de Manéthon et celle de l'histoire sainte, nous trouverons que l‘historien 
Egyptien place dans le méme temps que Roboam le régne d’un Pharaon, 
prince guerrier et chef de la xxii* dynastie dite des Bubastites. 1} nomme 
ce roi Sésonchis, Σέσογχις, ce qui est bien évidemment le Sesak, le Shoshak, ou 
le Sheshok de V'Ecriture. J'ai trouvé d’ailleurs le nom propre hiéroglyphique 
de ce roi Egyptien, dont il existe je crois une statue en granit dans la 


Musée Britannique inscrit Schéschonk (Sheshonk) 


conformément ἃ lorthographe de Manéthon." 


Another Extract. 


Autre exemple dans la partie voisine des pieds ou |’on distingue encore 
trés bien les signes. ’ 


défunt Pater 


ὙΠ! Presoa. Ι]] N53 Ghee] 


Le Roi (voir l'autre Ramses, &c. 
Osiris (légende susdite) 


Ce surnom d'Osiris donné ἃ tous les simples particuliers et aux rois dans leurs 
légendes funebtes, est une suite de la manie de tout symboliser qu’avaient les 
Egyptiens, et d’aprés laquelle ils assimilaient tous les personnages morts au 
dieu Osiris qu’on supposait avoir été lui-méme mis ἃ mort par Typhon ; c’est 
pour cela et par suite de cette assimilation; que le roi Ramsés est représenté 
sur le couvercle de son sarcophage, dans le costume et armé de tous les 
insignes du dieu Osiris lui-méme: il a de plus au dessus de sa téte et entre 
les deux légendes, l’image de ladeésse Netphé mére d’Osiris, dont le nom 


phonétique => oS ee ε) doit étre ainsi formé ἃ ᾿᾿δμάγοϊ οὐ votre 
desinateur ἃ aut quelques traits vagues; le roi sous la forme d’Osiris est 


soutenu ἃ droite par la déesse Nephtys sceur d’Osiris, et ἃ gauche par Isis 
sceur et femme du méme dieu. 


* See Pl. 111. Fig. δ. 
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- Aucun auteur ne parle de la déesse Egyptienne Saté, qui est représentée 


figurativement dans le prénom du roi, mais elle est expressément men- 


tionnée dans la dédicace Grecque d’un autel trouvé aux cataractes, sur lequel 
on lit SATE! THI KA! HPAI, ἃ Saté (ou Satés) qui est aussi Hera; ce qui 
assimile la déesse Egyptienne Saté ἃ la Junon des Latins, |’Héra des Grecs. 
D’un autre cété, j’ai trouvé l'image de cette déesse représentée avec une 
grande plume ou feuille sur ἴὰ téte, dans une foule de bas-reliefs et de pein- 
tures, ayant prés d’elle son nom hi¢roglyphique formé de signes phonétiques 


—~, 


qui se lisent sans difficulté z=  Saté déesse (ΣΤ ἐδ. Rien n'est plus 


certain que cette synonimie. 
J’ignore au juste, Monsieur, ce qu'il faut entendre par les mots Seigneur 
des trois Régions (ou des Regions) qu’ exprime sans aucun doute le groupe 


SZ 1] me parait naturel de croire quill s'agit ici de la haute, de la 
tou 
moyenne, et de la basse Egypte. 

J’ai dit aussi que le Pharaon Ramsés- Méiamoun a batile palais de Medinet- 
Abou a Thebes parceque la légende royale de ce prince se lit sur toutes les 
parties de ce superbe édifice, de la méme maniére que les légendes hiérogly- 
phiques de Ptolémée Philométor et de Ptolémée-Evergéte II. se lisent sur 
toutes les parties du grand temple d’Ombos ot des inscriptions Grecques 
attribuent également l’érection de ce temple ἃ ces deux rois Lagides. Cette 
observation s’applique d'ailleurs ἃ tous les monuments de |’Egypte. 

Quant au roi Aménophis III., pére de Sésostris (Ramsés le Grand), il est 
aussi nommé et reconnu par l’historien Joséphe dans son traité i*. contre 
Apion. 


No. II. 


It is presumed that no apology will be requisite for appending the follow- 
ing inedited inscriptions lately brought from Egypt. Considering that we 
are chiefly indebted to the Rosetta stone, to some Greek inscriptions onthe 
monuments of Upper Egypt, and to some Greek Mss. on Egyptian papyri 
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for the progress that has been made in the study of hieroglyphics, it will 
be admitted that no opportunity ought to be lost of collecting and publish- 
ing these infallible guides to further advancement in Egyptian literature. 


]. 


On a leg of one of the colossal figures in front of the great temple of 
Ebsambul, transcribed by Mr. W. Banke’ and Mr. Salt.’ 


BAZIAEOZEAGONTOZEZEAE@ANTINANYAMATIXO 
TAYTAEFPAVANTOIZYNYAMATIXOITOIGEOKAOZ 
ENAEONHAGONAEKEPKIOZKACYNEPOENIZONOTAMOZ 
ANIHAAOFAOZOZOHXENOTALIMTOAIFYNTIOZAEAMAZIZ 
ETPA@EAAMEAPXONAMOIBIXOKAINEAE@OLOYAAMO 


Hellenice. 


Βασιλέως trbovros aig ᾿Ελεφαντίνην Ψαμμητίχου, ταῦτα ἔγραψαν of σὺν Ψαμμη- 
τίχῳ τῷ Θεοκλοῦς ἔπλεον ἦλθον δὲ Κέρκιος καθύπερθεν εἰς οὗ ποταμὸς ἀνίει," ἀλλό- 
γλωσσος - - - - - = - = *Alybwriog δὲ "Αμασις---ἔγραφε᾽ Δημιάρχων 
᾿Αμοιβίχου καὶ Πήλεφος Οὐδήμου. 

Rege veniente ad Elephantinam Psammaticho, hec scripserunt qui 
cum Psammaticho Theoclis (filio) navigabant et venerunt Cercin supra usque 
quo fluvius remittit, (scilicet) peregrinus - - - - τ - Agyptius- 
que Amasis ; scribebat Damearchon Amebici et Pelephus Udami. 


* The characters of this inscription are very large, and of the archaic form in use at that 
period of time. It is hoped that Mr. Bankes will shortly publish a fac-simile of them. 

> "Asin Dor. for ἀνίει from ἀνιέω the ancient form of ἀνέημι. Scholars will hesitate perhaps 
at the expression eis ob πογαμὸε ἀνίει ; but when negligences and anomalies are found in Athenian 
inscriptions of the same period, some allowance may. be made for the scribe of a distant Doric 
colony. . 

2 ᾿Αλόγλοσοι---ἀλλόγλωσσος. The single instead of the double semi-vowel was common inearly 
times, as we find by the tablet from Olympia, containing the treaty of peace of the Eleians and 
Evawi; and by the helmet dedicated by Hiero the first, after his victory over the Tuscans at Cume. 
See Leake’s Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 240. 

* The first two letters in the name of the barbarian, may be two characters which the Greeks 
invented to imitate the sounds of the languages of Egypt and the neighbouring countries; of which 
custom there are remains in the Coptic alphabet. 

+ ἔγραψαν relates to the record in writing, inclusive of the whole party ; ἔγραφε, like the ἐποίει 
of the Greek sculptors, to the manual operation, which was the work of course of those in whose 
language the inscription was written. 
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The king (it seems) came only to Elephantine. Theocles, a Greek settler, 
had given to his son the Egyptian name of Psammetichus." Leaving the king 
at Elephantine, the son of Theocles, with his companions, sailed two hundred 
miles up the river to the second cataract, and on their return engraved their 
names on the temple of Ebsambul, which is thirty miles below the second 
cataract. The place was then called Képxis, and afterwards perhaps was 
known to the Greeks by the name of Psampolis,* from whence the modern 
corruption of Ebsambul. The party whose names were inscribed on the 
temple, were five innumber ; namely, Psammetichus, the son of Theocles; an 
Ethiopian, or some other native of Africa, not Egyptian ; an Egyptian named 
Amasis ; with two Greeks, Damearchon or Demiarchon, and Pelephus. 

With regard to the date of this inscription, it is to be observed, that, accord- 
ing to Herodotus,’ Psammetichus, who began to reign about 656, B. C., was 
greatly indebted for the success which he obtained over his eleven rivals to 
some pirates from Ionia and Caria, to whom he granted lands in consequence, 
and by whom he caused Egyptian children to be instructed in the Greek 
language. It is difficult to believe, however, that the inscription is of so re- 
mote a period. Diodorus mentions a second Psammetichus, descended from 
the first, who reigned about 400, B.C. He is not named by any other author ; 
and all that Diodorus says of him is, that he treacherously murdered his be- 
nefactor Tamos, with his children, for the sake of their property, when Ta- 
mos fled to Egypt to avoid the resentment of Artaxerxes, for having taken 
part with the younger Cyrus.‘ 

The Doric origin of a large portion of the people of Caria " will account for 
the dialect in which the inscription is written ; for that the principal, or at least 
the most permanent part ef the colony settled under Psammetichus the first, 
was formed of Cares, and not of Iones, is evident from Herodotus,* who men- 
tions the Carians as still living near Bubastis, when he visited Egypt. In 
later times, a quarter of Memphis was called τὸ Kapsxdv,’ and its Greek in- 


: This name, however, we find in Greece at a very early period. Psammetichus, nephew of 
Periander, succeeded him on the throne of Corinth, B. C. 563. 

* Psam or Gom, the Egyptian Hercules, formed also the root of the name of Psammetichus. 

ἃ Herodot. |. 2,c. 152, 154. That Greeks and brazen armour were novelties at this time in 
Egypt, is shown by the oracle, which predicted success to Psammetichus from the aid of brazen 
men rising out of the sea. 

* Diodor. Sic. I. 14, ο. 35. 5. See ““ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” p. 225. 

6 Herodot. I. 2, c. 6. 7 Stephan. in Καρικόν. 
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habitants Καρομεμφίται, because they were descendants of the original Carian 
colony, which Amasis, about 560, B. C., had removed to Memphis from its 
settlement near Bubastis." Polyznus, in alluding to the assistance which 
Psammetichus received from the Greeks, makes no mention of Ionians, but 
remarks, that it was in consequence of a previous alliance with Pigres, king of 
Caria, that Psammetichus obtained the Carian troops which placed him on 
the throne. An oracle predicted success to Psammetichus, by means of bra- 
zen men rising out of the sea ; a circumstance which shows at least how un- 
used the Egyptians then were to the sight of Greeks and their brazen armour; 
and which agrees therefore with the testimony of Herodotus, that the first 
Greek settlement in Egypt was made in the reign of Psammetichus. 


2. 


The following inscriptions were copied at Dakke by Mr. Henry Lewis. 
They prove that place to be the site of Pselcis,* and, at the same time, the 
identity of the Egyptian deity Paugnuphis with the Grecian Hermes. 


I. 


HPAKAHC O KAI HPQN HPQNOC Υἱὸς HAGON KAI NPOCEKYNHCA 
EPMHN ΘΕΟΝ MErICTON 


* Polyen. I. 7, c. 3. 

* According to the Itinerary, (called that of Antoninus, ) Peelcis, at the date of that work, was 
eight miles distant from the southern extremity of a district above Phils,’ which had been an- 
nexed to Egypt, and was named Dodecaschenus from its length. Beyond that limit, it appears, 
from these inscriptions, that the country was called Hthiopia. Strabo writing in the reign of 
Tiberius, makes Pselcis an Athiopian city, the Dodecaschenus probably not having been an- 
nexed to Egypt until after that time. Agatharcides mentions Corte as the first Ethiopian town ; 
according to the Itinerary, Corte was four miles within the Dodecaschenus. Philostratus, 
who wrote not long after the time of the Antonines, agrees with the Itinerary in making Hiero- 
sycaminus the boundary. It is very remarkable that the limits of the two languages Kenous and 
Nouba, according to Burckhardt, are precisely. those of Ethiopia and Egypt under the Anto- 
nines ; and it will be still more curious, if the opinion of another distinguished traveller should be 
verified, that in the Kenous language, there are many genuine Coptic or ancient Egyptian 
words, and consequently that in the Dodecascheenus only is the Egyptian still a living language. 

In addition to the other indications already mentioned of the importance of Pselcis about the 
time of the Antonines, may be mentioned that of Aristides the sophist. On the establishment of 
Christianity, Pselcis became an episcopal see. A bishop of Pselcis sat in the council of Chal- 
cedon. In the temple which was built by one of the Ptolemies, on the site of a more ancient 
edifice, are still seen the figures of saints, which the Christians painted on the walls when the 
temple was converted into a Christian church. 
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Il. 


ΘΕΩ ΜΕΓΙΟΤΩ EPMAQ ΠΆΑΥΓΝΟΥΦΙΔΙ AIFYNTOY CYNOPIHN ΚΑΙ 
AISIONQN ΜΕΤΈΧΟΝΤΙ THN 

ΠΕΡΙ TON NAON XPYCQCIN ENOIHCEN IEPOIC ANHP MEMEAHMENOC 
AKYAA CATOYPNINOC 

OYETPANOC EYEAMENOC ΡΩΟΙΝ KAI TEKNOIC ΚΑΙ TAMETH 


If. 


TO NPOCKYNHMA METEHCIC KPOY!I 
ΠΟΙΩ NAPA ΤΩ KYPI. ΠΑΥΓΝΟΥΦΙ. 


IV. 


HAGE CTPATHIFOC ENN ANOAADNIOC. 
- . COl AE ANAS VEAXIAOC 
ΜΕΤΑΞῪ KAI AIGIONQN. . . . 


V. 
CQKPATHC AFAGO...OY EFENOMHN WEAKE! EMNHCOHN ΤΩΝ 


VI. 


TO MPOCKYNHMA .. . 
νον νιν νον, OEON MEFICTON 
. ΠΑΥΓΝΟΥΦΙΟ ΚΑΤΩΑΝΑΝΗΩΘΟ 


ΑΛΕΞΑΝ. . OC 
KAICAPOC TOY KYPIOY MECOPH 
A En ΑΓΑΘΩ 
3. 


The following was copied by the late Mr. Cooke from the royal sepulchre 
at Thebes, which is the third on the western side of the Valley of the Tombs, 
and immediately opposite the entrance of the lateral branch of the main val- 
ley, leading to the great sepulchre discovered by Belzoni. Mr. Lewis, who 
kindly communicated this inscription, doubts whether the tomb can be really . 
that of Memnon Amenoph, having been unable to discover in it any of the 
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shields or symbols that are seen on the colossal statue and other monuments 
of that king. 


EPMOrFENHC 
MENAAAAC 

CYPINFAC 

IAQNEGAY 
MACATHNAE 
TOYMEMNONOC 
TAYTHNEICTOP 
IHCACYNEPEGAYMACA 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


I. Ionic Inscription on a Bronze Figure of a Hare brought from the 
Neighbourhood of Priene. By Witttam Martin Leake, Esq. 


Read May 17th, 1826. 


As inscriptions from Ionia, in the Ionic dialect, are extremely rare, that of 
which a copy is given in the annexed sketch, may not be uninteresting to 
the Royal Society of Literature: 


© 
USTBIAO HA Ay 


The letters are inscribed on the bronze figure of a hare of the same size 
and form as the drawing. This little relic of antiquity was procured by Mr. 
Cockerell at Samus, to which place it had been brought from the site or 
neighbourhood of Priene; it now forms part of the collection of Mr. Thomas 
Burgon, of Brunswick Square. The hare is represented as throwing back 
its head.in the agony of death; and there is a hole in the left shoulder, 
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2 W. M. LEAKE on an Ionic Inscription. 


intended probably to express a wound made by an arrow, which may have 
formed a part of the ἀνάθημα when it was complete; but the arrow as well 
as the legs of the animal is now wanting. All the four lines of the inscription 
are written from right to left. The two first are placed exactly as repre- 
sented in the figure ; the two latter are engraved on the belly of the hare, so 
that the final N of the last line falls on the inside extremity of the left hind- 
leg, as the final Π of the first line falls in the outside of the right hind-leg. 

In characters of the common form, the inscription is ΤΩΙ ANOAAQNI ΤΩΙ 
ΠΡΙΗΛΗΙ M’ ANEOHKEN H@AIZTION. The letters Tl in ΗΦΑΙΣΤΙΩΝ 
are rendered obscure by some flaws in the bronze; but they seem to me to 
have been originally formed as I have marked them on the sketch. In any 
case there can be little doubt that the name was Hephestion, which was 
not uncommon in this part of the country, as we learn from an inscription 
at Branchide, beginning NPO@HTHE ΜΟΣΧΙΩΝ ἩΦΑΙΣΤΙΩΏΝΟΣ. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe, that the form of the inscription on the hare 
was usual on dedications of a very ancient date, as we perceive by the 
boustrophedon in Ionic on one’ of the statues of the Sacred Way of Bran- 
chide: ; Ἑρμησιάναξ ἡμέας ἀνέθηκεν ..... τῷ ᾿πόλλωνι;" by another in Doric 
on a votive helmet in my possession Keiog μάπόεσεν, and by the two in 
Cadmean letters which Herodotus reports to have seen in the Temple of 
Apollo Ismenius at Thebes, the one* of the time of Cidipus, the other’ as 
old as Laius. 

ΠΡΙΗΛΗ͂Ι is the only word that presents any difficulty. It appears to be an 
Tonic dative agreeing with ANOAAQNI, and I have heard it conjectured that 
what appears to be AH, is nothing more than NH by the union of the two 
letters in a manner common in the decline of the Roman empire. On examin- 
ing the bronze, however, I think it evident that the engraver had no intention 
of uniting the letters. MPIHAHI is probably the Ionic dative of NPIHNEYE, 
with the additional Ionism of N converted into A, like πλεύμων for πνεύμων 
and λίτρον for νίτρον in the kindred Attic. But this is not the only difficulty 
in regard to MPIHAHI. In some inscriptions of Priene of the time of the 
successors of Alexander, published by Chandler, we find the name of the 
people written MPIANEIZ, together with some other peculiarities of the 


* See ‘ Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,” p. 240. 
* Σκαιὸς τνγμαχέων με ἑκηβόλῳ ᾿Απόλλωνε 
Νικήσας ἀνέθηκε réiv περικαλλὲς ἄγαχμα. 
5. ᾿Αμφιτρύων μ' ἀνέθηκεν ἐὼν ἀπὸ Τηλεβοάων.--- Herodot. |. v. c. 69. 
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Holic or Doric dialect ; as, d, τᾶς, τὰν; πρᾶτος, for 4, τῆς; τὴν, πρῶτος." This 
Chandler accounts for, with great probability, by the Prienenses having 
béen, in part, of Bootian origin, as attested by several authors.» But we 
are assured also by the same authors, as well as by Herodotus and others, 
that the earliest and most important colony of Priene was from Attica, under 
the family of Neleus, son of Codrus, who occupied Miletus, and was the 
founder of Myus and Priene. The Ionic colonists of Priene were supposed 
to have come chiefly from Helice in Achaia.* It would seem from Homer, 
that neither Myus nor Priene existed in the time of the Trojan war; though he 
notices the position of Priene under the description of Μυκάλης αἰπεινὰ κάρηνα, 
and as a part of the domain of Nastes, king of the Cares, whose chief town was 
Miletus.* Herodotus expressly affirms, that Miletus, Myus, and Priene 
formed one of the Ionic sub-dialects, of which there were three others in 
Ionia.’ It seems evident, therefore, that it must have been upon some 
particular occasion that the Prienenses, laying aside their Ionic dialect, as- 
sumed the Holic. The most probable epoch is at the liberation of the Greek 
cities of Asia by Alexander the Great, when he rebuilt the Temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias at Priene, as the inscription upon a part of its ruins still attests. 
As the Macedonians were of the Molic race, and their kings of Argive 
origin, it may have been in compliment to Alexander that the Prienenses 
renewed the memory of their Boeotian descent, by adopting some of the 


* Inscr. Ant. xxxviii. Syllab. p. vi. 

> Πριήνην (ἔκτισεν) δ᾽ Aixvros ὁ Νηλέωε, εἶἾθ' ὕστερον Φιλώτας ἐκ Θηβῶν λαὸν &yayév.—Strabo 
Ὁ. 633. 

Λέγεται δ' ὑπό τινων ἡ ἸΠριήνη Κάδμη, ἐπειδὴ Φιλώτας, ὁ ἐπικτίσας αὑτὴν, Βοιώτιοε ὑπῆρχε» ..---- 
Strabo p. 636. 

V. et Pausan. I. vii. ο. 2.—Phanodic. ap. Diog. Laert. 1. i. c. 83. 

The Catalogue of Mionnet contains a coin of Priene inscribed KAAMH, with another word 
ending in ΛΙ͂Σ, which I suspect to be ΠΡΙΉΛΙΣ. 

7 Strabo p. 384. 4 Il. B. 867. 5 Herod. I. i. c. 142. 


6 ΒΑΣΙΛΕῪΣ AAESANAPOE 
ANEOGHKE TON NAON 
AGHNAIHI MOAIAAI 
Although this inscription does not assert that Alexander rebuilt the temple (which had been 
destroyed, together with others in Ionia, by the Persians), it is highly probable that Alexander 
-performed for the people of Priene, what the Ephesians refused to allow him to do for them ; 
namely, to finish and pay all the expenses of their temple on condition of having his name 
inscribed upon it.—Artemidorus ap. Strab. p. 640. 
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/Eolic terminations in their public acts. The fashion, however, seems not to 
have lasted long; for in some other inscriptions found at Priene, of the time 
of the early Roman emperors, as well as in coins of the same date, the 
name of the people is written MPIHNEIS. | 

If it should be thought an objection against the above-mentioned interpre- 
tation of MPIHAHI, that this votive offering is apparently of a date not re- 
mote from that of Herodotus ; and that the historian writing in the Ionic 
dialect calls the people Πριηνέες, it may be observed, that nothing is more 
common in Greek antiquities than to find local usages in the orthography of 
names; which are only to be ascertained from coins and inscriptions. 

It may also‘ be urged, perhaps, against the supposition of an offering to 
Apollo of Priene,.that we have no knowledge of any temple of Apollo at 
that place: but although it is certain that the principal building was sacred 
to Minerva, as both Pausanias and the inscription of Alexander testify, it 
is highly probable that one of the smaller buildings, remains of which are 
found among the ruins, was dedicated to Apollo, who is stated in the Hymn 
by Homer to have taken particular delight in-such situations as that of 
Priene, and among whose promontories, mountains, islands, and maritime 
towns, the lofty summits of Mycale are particularly mentioned: 

Πᾶσαι δὲ σκοπιαί τοι ἅδον καὶ πρώονες ἄκροι 
Ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων, ποταμοί θ' ἅλαδε xpopéorres, 
᾿Ακταί τ᾽ eis ἅλα κεκλιμέναι, λιμένες τε θαλάσσηε 
-- -- «5 Μιυκάληε αἰπεινὰ κάρηνα 


Μίλητόε re—— 
Hymn. in Apoll. ν. 27. 46. 


There was no city in Greece more singularly situated than Priene, the 
Acropolis having been placed on the summit of a lofty precipice on the edge 
of the plain of the Meander, above which rise the highest summits of Mount 
Mycale." 

Hepheestion, a lover of the chase, had most appropriately dedicated this 
elegant little emblem of his favourite recreation, a hare struck to the heart 
by an arrow, to the patron god of hunters : 


᾿Αγρεὺς ᾿Απόλλων ὀρθὸν ἰθύνει Bédos.* 


' See the drawings in the Antiquities of Ionia. 
* Eschyl. Frag. ap. Plutarch. in Amator. 


II. Observations on some extraordinary Anecdotes concerning Alexander ; and on 


the Eastern Origin of several Fictions popular in different Languages of Europe. 
By δια Wi1u1am Ousezey, LL.D. M.R.A.S. &c. Royal Associate. 


Read November 15th, 1826. 


Havine employed some time in collecting materials, for a work on the 
subject of Alexander, and in seeking among Eastern manuscripts for informa- 
tion at once original and authentic, I was induced to, suspect, however mor- 
tifying such a result of laborious research, that with a few exceptions, (and 
even these very questionable,) whatever anecdotes we might consider histo- 
rically true in Arabian or. Persian accounts of the Macedonian hero, have 
been borrowed from Greek or Latin authors; whilst all that seemed extra- 
vagantly improbable or fabulous, I was willing to Pronounce the genuine 
offspring of Onental imagination. 

To this abundant source, as many ingenious writers on romantic fiction 
have asserted, (and in some instances proved,) we are indebted for several 
entertaining and instructive compositions, known among the chief nations of 
Europe either in their respective languages, or through the more general 
medium of the Latin. During my inquiries respecting their origin, I have 
always felt an inclination to regard the first person in whose works those 
fictions occur as the inventor, although it is possible that he may, without 
any acknowledgment, have derived them from oral tradition, or from 
writings not within our reach. Thus, to the Arabian prophet (or one of 
those who assisted that impostor in composing the Kordn) may be ascribed, 
until some earlier claimant appear, the prototype of ‘“‘ Parnell’s Hermit.” 
This beautiful story I shall have occasion, after a few pages, to notice more 
particularly, with several fictions both serious and ludicrous, current among 
us in European languages only; but of Eastern origin, if. we admit as a 
principle that the first writers to whom they can be traced may claim the 
honours of invention. Allowing to the Arabs and Persians all due praise for 
ingenuity in such compositions, for their fascinating romances, and the 
various proofs which they have given of a fertile, poetical, and brilliant ima- 
gination; also for a multiplicity of excellent works on post-Mohammedan 
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history, the modern geography of Asia, philology, and other subjects; I must 
confess that they have generally disappointed my hopes when any illustra- 
tion of classical antiquity was sought from their writers, especially concern- 
ing Alexander. | 

Indeed, so numerous were the memorable actions performed by him 
within a few years, so extensive his marches, so important his victories, 
and so extraordinary those circumstances of his life which might be styled 
‘‘ adventures,” that the gravest authors, among several who record them, 
seem occasionally to have blended the tale of fiction with the sober narrative 
of history. We find also, respecting the conqueror’s exploits, many dis- 
cordant relations, such as might well be expected of events that had oc- 
curred in ages long past, and in distant regions; since the accounts of trans- 
actions comparatively recent and domestic, frequently perplex us by con- 
tradictory statements: not only those who celebrated Alexander soon after 
the time in which he lived, but his contemporaries, and even his companions, 
disagree so materially in their reports, that Arrian, having mentioned the 
authors of some anecdotes concerning him, declares, Οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν ὑπὲρ ὅτου 
πλείονες [ἀνέγραψαν), ἢ ἀξυμῷφωνότεροι ἐς ἀλλήλους, “ There is not any man 
whose actions have been described by more writers, or writers differing more 
one from another.” ἢ 

Hoping to discover among Eastern records such information as might re- 
concile those conflicting testimonies, illustrate certain obscure points in the 
classical history of Alexander, and extend at the same time our geogra- 
phical and antiquarian knowledge, I many years ago examined a consider- 
able number of manuscripts, furnished by different European libraries; and 
have since, in Persia, enjoyed an opportunity of consulting others little 
known to our Orientalists. If those researches have not accomplished quite 
so much as I expected, it will perhaps be shown, on a future occasion, that 
they have not wholly failed of success. But with respect to that discord- 
ance among Greek writers, the words of Arrian above quoted seem almost 
literally translated by some Eastern authors; who, tracing Alexander from 
the cradle to the tomb, find it necessary in many parts of his eventful story, 
to notice the embarrassing variety of accounts. His very pedigree is clouded 
with uncertainty ; and on the subject of his birth we perceive, as in Greek 
records, much mystery and fable, not without suspicions highly injurious to 
the character of his mother.* It will be recollected on classical authority, 
that but few of Alexander’s countrymen allowed his claim to a divine father ; 
and many presumed to doubt whether he was in reality the son of Philip. 
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Thus some Muselmdn historians flatter him by an imaginary descent from 
the patriarch Isaac ; whilst an honest Pars? of Surat, a zealous fire-worship- 
per, indignant at the evils inflicted on his Persian ancestors by Alexander, 
relates a tradition respecting the diabolical origin of that conqueror, whom 
it affirms, in. language by no means figurative or equivocal, to have abso- 
lutely been a child of Satan. The manuscript mentioning this tradition is 
quoted at the end of these observations, where, lest the course of reading 
should be interrupted by too frequent reference, many notes are placed 
together. ἢ 

But it is not my present purpose to remark the early anecdotes of Alex- 
ander’s life, nor those which from concurrent testimonies of Greek, Roman, 
and Oriental authors, we may reasonably consider as founded on historic 
truth. His invasion of Persia, the battle of Arbela, his defeat of Darius, 
his marriage with Roxana, the Indian expedition, his war with Porus, and 
return to Persia, his visit to the tomb of Cyrus, his illness at Babylon attri- 
buted to poison, his last interview with the Macedonian soldiers, his death, 
the embalming of his body, its removal to Egypt, and many other facts of 
minor importance, however misplaced, disfigured, or exaggerated, may be as 
easily recognised in the Arabic and Persian accounts of Alexander, as this 
hero's name, which we there find written Secander or Iscander. * 

The portions of his history on which I now propose to offer a few obser- 
vations, are such anecdotes improbable, marvellous, or altogether fabulous, 
as appear at first glance to be merely Eastern fictions. And these we might 
divide into various classes; for some are evidently of Mohammedan origin ; 
thus the confusion of Alexander under his surname of Dhw’l-karnein, or 
‘* Two-horned,” with a personage so entitled in the Kordn, and celebrated 
because he had encompassed and subdued the world from east to west, 
from one “horn” or extremity to the other.‘ But by some he is supposed 
to have existed in the time of Abraham, and therefore many centuries before 
Alexander; whilst a few Muselmén writers (more scrupulous respecting ana- 
chronisms than most of their brethren) deny the identity, but regard one 
as the other’s prototype ; and for the surname ‘‘Two-horned ” bestowed on 
Alexander, they assign various causes; the least improbable being two 
curled or twisted locks of hair which in form resembled horns. The classi- 
cal antiquary will here, perhaps, discover some allusion to the ram’s horns 
of Ammon, from whom our hero claimed descent ; and may almost suspect 
that the Eastern writers had seen those Greek medals which represent the 
spiral horn or lock of hair behind Alexander’s ear. ° 
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To another class of fictions belong some prolix and insipid - romances, 
mostly Persian, wherein the Macedonian chief performs exploits sufficiently 
wonderful, but such as might with equal propriety be ascribed to Lancelot 
du Lac, or Amadis de Gaul, as to Alexander of historical celebrity ; for the 
authors having borrowed a few passages from well-known chronicles, de- 
scribing him as the son of Philip and the conqueror of Déré or Darius, sud- 
denly deviate from the path of true history, and lose themselves in a wilder- 
ness of fable and absurdity from which they never return. Such was a 
manuscript work, filling (though it wanted the conclusion) five huge vo- 
lumes, of which I had the patience to turn over a considerable part at 
Shirdz and Isfakan. In this we read of Alexander’s sons Abraham and 
Feridén ; and the Grecian conqueror devoutly begins his letters Gnto which 
he introduces short poetical quotations) with that Arabic form of invocation 
(a passage from the Kordn) usually prefixed to the writings of pious Moham- 
medans.’ | 

Manuscripts of a different and very numerous class, which instruct or 
amuse us in apologues, witty stories, or epigrammatical sentences, often 
exhibit the name of Alexander, as of many other personages real or ficti- 
tious, merely 


“Το point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


But I shall here confine my observations to those anecdotes which, how- 
ever fabulous or improbable they seem, may -perhaps be traced to classic 
authors, or to certain Greek and Latin writers who succeeded them at no 
considerable interval, though long before the most ancient Oniental record 
that we can adduce; at least I know not of any older than the ninth cen- 
tury, when Zabri (who was born in 838) composed his ‘‘ Great Chronicle.” 
Many oral traditions now forgotten, and various manuscripts long since de- 
stroyed, may, it is true, have existed in the time. of. Zadri; and that nu- 
merous remains of Pahkiavi, or old Persic writings, were preserved by the 
fire-worshippers who then abounded, we may believe; as Firdausz, in the 
tenth century, declares that such works had contributed to the composition 
of his heroic poem, the Shéh Nameh, or “ Book of Kings.” * 

Many manuscripts celebrating the early heroes of Persia were translated 
inthe eleventh century from Pahlavi into Deri, a more modern dialect, by 
the learned Pirizdn, as his contemporary Sukumaddin informs us in a manu- 


script work so rare and curious, that it will demand elsewhere some pages of - 


more particular description. 
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. Nizémi, m the twelfth century, boasts that his Secander Nameh, or ““ His- 
‘tory of Alexander,” was partly founded on old Persian authorities ; for “1 
consulted,” says he, ‘‘the Greek, Hebrew,.and Pahlavi records.” 9 

Between the twelfth century and the eighteenth, that those Pahlavi 
writings were lamentably reduced in number, we.cannot doubt ; although a 
fire-worshipper at Yezd still possessed some very ancient and valuable 
about the year 1722, as we learn from one who then saw them, Hazin of 
Isfahin ;*° and so lately as 1811 and 1812 I myself examined several, -and 
purchased a few among the Gaérs of Persia, with whom, as with the Parsis 
of Bombay and Strat, many still remam. These fire-worshippers likewise 
possess some compositions in modern Persian, which condemn to. eternal 
punishment the Macedonian hero, not for his invasion of Persia, but for his 
supposed hostility to the religion of Zerdtusht or Zoroaster ; and his destruc- 
tion of seven stupendous. monuments that had decorated a palace of their 
great monarch Jemshid; im which we may perhaps discover the royal edifice 
at Persepolis. But a very accomplished and inquisitive orientalist, Mons. 
Anquetil du Perron, could not find among the Parsis any writings in their 
ancient dialects that commemorated Alexander: his name does not occur 
even in the Bundehesh, a Pahlavi work, although it execrates Afrasidd the 
Scythian, and Dhohdk the Arabian tyrant, as enemies of Persia; and from 
this circumstance Monsieur Anquetil surmises a possibility, that the Bunde- 
hesh may have been written before the revolutions caused in that country by 
the conquests of Alexander. * | 

However this may be, I suspect that but few literary works of any kind 
were composed by Persian authors from the time of Darius’s death, until the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ, when under the descendants of Artaxares 
(or Artaxerxes) Persia began to recover from the desolation and confusion 
which had subsisted during the reigns of several Greek princes; also of the 
Arsacidans or Parthians, who shook off the foreign yoke; and of the early 
Sassanidans, who overthrew the Parthian dynasty. And if we suppose, 
what is by no means certain, that in the course of six or seven hundred 
years after Alexander, some Persians composed histories of their ancient 
kings; it 1s probable they related but little respecting the Macedonian chief 
besides such important though humiliating facts as obstinate tradition and 
the Greek records would force them to acknowledge; whilst, from religious 
prejudice, they may have indulged in groundless accusations against the con- 
queror of Darius for a fancied enmity to magism, accounting at the same 
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time for a paucity or deficiency of Persian writings, by imputing to him the 
destruction of many thousand volumes. 

But the wonderful accounts of victories which he never gained, expedi- 
tions which he never performed, the homage paid to him by kings and 
queens who never existed, the interviews with which he was honoured by 
supernatural beings, and similar fables adapted to exalt his glory, cannot 
justly be ascribed to those who held his memory in abhorrence; nor did the 
fire-worshippers enjoy sufficient leisure after the storms that had agitated 
Persia, to collect materials for a genuine history of Alexander, before the 
fourth or fifth century, when those fables to which I allude were already 
extant in a Latin work of Julius Valerius, if we place this writer “intra 
tertium aut quartum Christiani evi seculum,” adopting the calculation made 
by an honorary member of this Society, Signor Angelo Mai, whose accurate 
knowledge of manuscripts, and indefatigable zeal, have been so eminently 
successful in rescuing from oblivion many precious fragments of ancient 
literature. To this ingenious critic we are indebted for the publication of 
an octavo volume, entitled ‘‘ Juli Valeri Res Geste Alexandri Macedonis,” 
printed at Milan, 1817, from a manuscript preserved in the Ambrosian 
library. But as this appears to have been copied or translated from the 
work of a Greek named Esopus, the fables which it contains may be consi- 
derably older than the date above assigned to Julius Valerius. 

Now some of our most able writers on fiction believe that the fabulous 
legends respecting Alexander, so long popular in French, English, Italian, 
and other European languages, have been derived from a Greek romance, 
composed about the year 1070 by Simeon Seth, under an assumed name, 
Callisthenes ; and that the works attributed to Zsopus and Julius Valerius 
are but copies or translations of his romance: they are hkewise of opinion 
that he borrowed his materials from the East. As there could not be any 
chronological difficulty in supposing that a Greek writer of the year 1070 
had seen and used a Persian work composed above eighty years before, I 
once thought it probable that Firdausi’s ““ Book of Kings” might have fur- 
. nished many fables to Simeon Seth. But a very learned Frenchman, the 
Baron de Sainte Croix, (whose slightest conjecture merits consideration, ) is 
inclined to place the Pseudo-Callisthenes, whoever he may have been, in the 
tenth century ; ** a circumstance which would render it doubtful whether he 
had not died before the year 984, when Firdausi’s Persian romance was 
dated, according to the oldest and finest copies that I have examined. 
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Some late researches however, and Signor Mais arguments concerning 
Julius Valerius, induce me to suspect that those fabulous anecdotes of Alex- 
ander related in the Persian ‘‘ Book of Kings” were not invented by Fir- 
dausi, but derived from Eastern traditions or writings, which probably had 
furnished the same stories many centuries before to Julius Valerius or 
Esopus. And it is not impossible (yet I do not believe) that the Greek or 
Latin writer may have transmitted them to the Persian poet. They wear, it 
must be owned, an air of fiction which would assign their origin to the East ; 
yet I cannot trace those fables beyond Julius Valerius, unless we regard 
them as founded on classical anecdotes, distorted or misunderstood. 

Thus the sacred oaks (or beeches) of Dodona, that prophesied with human 
voices (xpooynyépes and payrixa) δρύες), seem confounded in the Latin and 
Persian romance with one of those oracles consulted by. Alexander, as ge- 
nuine history informs us; for the “‘arbores Joquaces” of Julius Valerius (iii. 
39. 40. &c.) and the male and female “speaking trees” of Firdausi revealed 
to that conqueror the decrees of fate. ᾽; 

Other oracles of ancient celebrity may, perhaps, be discovered in that shrine 
where Alexander beheld the ‘‘ majestatis effigiem et fulgore setherio reniten- 
tem,”—the ‘‘augustissimum numen” according to Julius Valerius (iii. 68.) ; 
also in the edifice described by that writer as most magnificent, ‘ «dem 
quandam ad speciem Greci operis illic magnificentissimam viseres,” with its 
speaking figure of a dove," and other remarkable objects (i. 85. 86.); 
while Firdausi appears to have changed Ammon with his ram’s-horns into a 
human body having the head of a wild boar.’ The temple also of that 
divinity, with its extraordinary fountain, (noticed by many classical authors,) 
we find described in the Persian story as a splendid mansion or palace, with 
its “spring of salt or bitter water.” *° 

As Alexander’s marches were extended by the Grecian orator Eschines,"” 
into regions which he never visited (#0 τῆς “Apxrod), it will not surprise us 
that the hero should be celebrated in romance for victories not acknow- 
ledged by real history. That his death prevented the conquest of many 
distant countries, the circumnavigation of Arabia and Africa, and the ac- 
complishment of other vast designs, we learn from Arrian and Plutarch. 
Diodorus also mentions his nautical preparations for most extensive voyages ; 
to which the poet Lucan thus alludes :— 

‘¢___ Oceano classes inferre parabat 


Exteriore mari; non illi flamma, nec unde, 
Nec sterilis Libye, nec Syrticus obstitit Ammon. 
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Isget in occasus, mundi. devexa secutus, 
Ambissetque polos, Nilumque a. fonte bibisset : 
Occurrit suprema dies; naturaque solum 
Hunc potuit finem vesano ponere regi.” "5 


, In the imaginary expeditions which. romance-wniters assign to Alexander, 
they only suppose that he had executed some of those great designs ; and 
Julius Valerius (in the Pars Fabulosa of his third. book) and Firdausi (in his 
Shah Nameh) seem to confound Alexander with his Admiral Nearchus; 
when they describe the Ichthyophagi, and the magic island or yellow fish; 
which rose like.a mountain from the waves, and sunk. with. the unfortunate 
crew of a boat that had approached it.” 

. Perhaps other circumstances that seem improbable or incredible in the 
romances above quoted, might be so explained. on classical authority; but 
my object here is only to state that as those anecdotes, under their present 
fabulous shape, cannot be found in ‘any work alder than the Latin writers, 
(although he may have derived them from the same sources which contri- 
buted to the Persian ‘‘ Book of Kings,”) we must, after the principle 
suggested in an early part of these observations, regard Julius. Valerius as 
entitled to the honours of priority, which I once thought Firdaus: might have 
claimed with fair pretensions. 

On the same principle, however, we.must transfer to Eastern authors the 
praises long usurped by some Europeans as the supposed inventors, or, at 
least, .as the first writers, of various fictions. morally instructive or innocently 
amusing; besides. a class, unfortunately the most numérous, which from 
their nature must here be but slightly noticed, all hitherto reputed Euro- 
pean, or not traced beyond works written in some language of our Western 
world. The last class of fictions to which I have alluded, comprehends 
many anecdotes satirical, epigrammatical, and ludicrous, with similar com- 
positions of which the wit is overbalanced by the indecency. This, it must 
be acknowledged, has been softened by Chaucer and Boccacio, though 
retained in its original deformity by Poggius and others, of whose ‘‘ Facetie” 
some may be clearly traced to an-Oriental source. That I have not disco- 
vered these compositions in any works older than certain Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, might appear a sufficient reason for supposing them Asiatic ; 
but many bear the strongest internal .evidence of their foreign origin, and 
others exhibit, in minute circumstances, such a perfect conformity with 
fictions of the East, as could not have arisen from mere accident. 

It is well known .that . Boccacio, through Chaucer, furnished materials to 
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Pope for his “ Jannary and May;” and a principal incident of this story 
(as we learn from a note in the last edition of Warton's ““ English Poetry”) 
occurs among. the ‘“ Fables of Alphonse” in Caxton’s Esop, and was taken 
from some Latin stories written by one Adolphus in 1315. Above fifty 
years, however, ‘before that epoch, and before the birth of Boccacio, died 
Jelél addin, a celebrated Persian poet; and this story I -have found in the 
fourth book of his ‘‘ astonishing” work, the MJasnavi, from which Sir William 
Jones has. beautifully.translated some passages of the sublime introduction.” 
Tnatulla, or Einaiut.oollah, of Dehh, (about the year 1650,) inserted this 
story in the Collection of Tales: translated’imto English very imperfectly by 
Colonel Dow, but fully and accurately by that able Orientalist Dr. Jonathan 
Scott. 

: Like the Masnavi above mentioned, the compositions of many Eastern 
moralhists often inculcate lessons of wisdom and virtue by examples of licen- 
tiousness too plainly described ; yet the anecdotes containing these examples 
have been adopted in several imstances by European writers. The abbot 
and monk οὗ, Boccacio’s fourth story represent the man who resided at Heri, 
and the hypocrite, whom Sendé (a Persian poet and philosopher) exposed in 
his work entitled Hadikeh,* or ‘“‘ The Garden,” above two hundred years 
before the. Italian. novelist undertook his great Decamerone ; and the same 
personages ‘are exhibited to us by Abid Zégéni, who, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, compiled a volume of Persian jests and satires.* As those composi- 
tions circulated among men, (from whose assemblies the women were by 
Asiatic custom excluded,) their authors, probably, deemed it unnecessary to 
observe the most scrupulous delicacy; ‘such an excuse could not be offered 
for those who copied them m European languages. 

I shall here dismiss the subject of Eastern facetie, merely: observing that 
many, with a slight variation in particular circumstances, appear to have 
found their way into our jest-books from Arabic and Persian works composed 
before the invention of typography. To ascertain the channel through 
which they have reached us, would not be an easy task. A few were, per- 
haps, imported by the crusaders. 

_ ‘Among our finest. moral fictions, one is, without doubt, the beautiful story 
of ‘‘ Parnell’s.Hermit;” which has been traced, under various forms, up to 
the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum,” a work of the fourteenth century.* I should 
here have mentioned: as a discovery made by myself many years ago, that 
this story ascended to the seventh century; but a writer im one of our best 
periodical publications. has lately.anticipated me by observing that it was 
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taken from the Kordn; I know not of any other who has noticed this 
circumstance.’ The eighteenth chapter of that extraordinary composition; 
regarded by pious Mohammedans as sacred, contains the apologue, which is 
related of Moses and an inspired companion. 

Not recollecting any prior authority, I assign to a Persian writer that story 
of Santon Barsisd, which our English ‘‘ Guardian” (No. 148.) copied, as he 
says, from the ‘ Turkish Tales;” meaning probably, (for it is not in my 
‘power at this moment to ascertain the point,) those which Petit de la Croix 
translated into French. But the crimes of Barsisé were commemorated 
above five hundred years ago, by Saadi, and by Zacaria of Cazvin, in works 
which the note will indicate.” 

Of subterraneous treasures revealed by mysterious inscriptions to those 
only whose pre-eminent sagacity could comprehend their import, several 
anecdotes (perhaps not altogether fabulous) might be collected from works 
in different languages. Some of those stories related by Eastern authors 
three or four hundred years old, bear a very strong resemblance to that 
fiction which immortalizes the two students of Salamanca, and the Licentiate 
Pedro Garcias in Le Sage’s preface to Gil Blas. 

A treasure discovered by means of the shadow falling at certain moments 
from a statue’s head or pointed finger, is the subject of one among our 
nursery tales, which may be traced through various works up to the ‘“‘ Gesta _ 
Romanorum,” or even to William of Malmesbury, regarded by Warton as the 
first who relates it: but the ““ pointed finger” was mentioned by Ebn Asim 
of Cufah in the eighth century ;*” the “‘ golden head” by Bendketi, who 
dates his Persian Chronicle in 1317.* 

Very striking features of Oriental imagination may be found in several 
stories of the ““ Gesta Romanorum,” besides those above mentioned; but 
one must be here noticed which I do not hesitate to derive from an anecdote 
of Persian history, related by authors who flourished three or four centuries 
before the composition of that monkish work. It is the story of an Emperor | 
Marcus, his son and daughter, and his grandson, the offspring of incestuous 
love. This infant his mother placed in a cask, with writings, money, and 
rich garments, and committed him tothe sea.. The boy, miraculously saved 
in a distant country, educated by an abbot, and named Gregory, became a 
distinguished warrior, defeated the enemies of his mother, who was a 
widowed princess, and at last became her husband, each ignorant of the 
relationship subsisting between them. This, after some time, was disco- 
vered: he retired to a life of mortification and penance, from which he was 
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exalted to the popedom ; and she renounced the world and died an abbess. 
Omitting the popedom, penance, and two or three circumstances of little 
importance, we find this story in the manuscript works of different Eastern 
authors; more especially Zabri, who was born in the ninth century, and 
. Firdausi, who dates his heroic poem in the tenth. From them we learn that 
queen Humdi, who had been the wife of her own father, caused her infant 
son (afterwards named Déréb) to be placed in a box or ark, with jewels, 
money, and writings, and sent adrift on the current of a river. He was 
saved, became a mighty warrior, was recognised by his mother, who gave 
him up the crown, and retreated from the world to a place of religious 
worship.” 
᾿ς The story of our English “ Whittington and his Cat,” (or of Ansaldo degh 
Ormanni, as an Italian version denominates that lucky adventurer,) I have 
already proved (in the account of my Travels) to be eight hundred years old, 
if we may credit a rare manuscript and local tradition, informing us that an 
island in the Persian Gulf was called Keis, or Keish, after the Eastern 
Whittington, who resided there, having brought from India considerable 
riches.2° 

An episode in the Italian “Orlando Furioso” would seem borrowed from 
one in Firdausi’s heroic poem, the Persian ““ Book of Kings.” Ruggiero 
learns from a certain cavalier, (quel ch’ affabil era,) a courteous knight, the 
titles and armorial bearings that distinguished various chiefs— 


Che quivi alzate havean tante bandiere, 


as the troops passed in review before them with exalted banners. Thus the 
Persian romance describes an army encamped: Suhrdéb learns from Hajir 
the names of many illustrious commanders; the peculiar devices and colours 
of their respective standards and tents—a golden sun, a silver moon, a 
golden lion, a dragon, elephant, wolf, boar. Such and other figures are, 
_ in a subsequent passage, assigned as armorial ensigns to several princes and 
generals at a review of the Persian army under Cyrus. To whatever age 
we may assign the origin of heraldry, it is manifest that these distinctions 
were blazoned by Firdausi above one century before the first crusade, and 
nearly five centuries before the birth of Ariosto.?* 

Here might be noticed some striking coincidences between Oriental anec- 
dotes many hundred years old, and the plots or particular incidents of some 
dramatic entertainments popular among us; coincidences which would con- 
firm a remark made by Mr. Hole in his excellent work on the Arabian 
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Tales, ““ that the wisdom of the East had largely contributed to our. farces 
and jest-books.”** But I shall not extend these observations to an immo- 
derate length, by noticing more than one instance in confirmation of Mr. 
Hole’s remark. We have seen on our stage the farcical representation of a 
drunken man conveyed in his sleep to a strange place, and when he awakes, 
treated with mock ceremony and indulged with real luxuries, until he almost 
fancies himself another person. This may remind us, in some respects, of 
one among.-the Arabian Tales, and of a well-known anecdote. concerning the 
‘‘ Old Man of the Mountain,” and those whom he infatuated with the 
delights of his terrestrial paradise.*} A third story, which would assign for 
this incident an Eastern origin, has lately presented itself to me in one of 
the numerous works, composed above six hundred years ago by Aftdr ; for 
this Persian poet describes the astonishment of a youth who, having been 
rendered insensible by a potion of medicated wine, and. transported to a 
magnificent palace, was then sumptuously entertained and gratified by the 
society of a beautiful princess and her fair nymphs; these replaced him 
(again intoxicated and asleep) in the spot .whence they had brought him, 
and where he soon awoke to lament his actual situation, doubting his own 
identity, and uncertain whether another person or himself had been blest 
with the charming vision.* A resemblance to these stories may be found 
not only in Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” and the farce to which I 
have before alluded, but also m the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” where 
Burton relates an anecdote of Philip Duke of Burgundy, and a drunken 
peasant; and in the old song beginning thus, 


*¢ Now as fame does report, a young duke keeps a court,” &c; 


Among the “ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” so ingeniously related 
in ἃ little work not long since published under that title, some may remind 
the Orientalist of a story in Nakhshebi’s Persian “ Tales of a Parrot,” where 
the preternatural or spectral form of a beauteous female, supposed to repre- 
sent the king of Zabristén’s life, announces with a strange voice and a most 
appalling tone of lamentation, that she was on the eve of departure, as that 
monarch’s days had nearly reached their close.+5 

It is not, however, my opinion that every coincidence of this kind should 
be pronounced an imitation of some Eastern prototype; the resemblance 
between parallel passages (of which different languages furnish a multipli- 
city) must be, in several instances, regarded as merely accidental, notwith- 
standing a conformity both in sentiments and expressions. I cannot for a 
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moment suspect that the well-known epitaph on a celebrated vender of 
earthenware at Chester** was borrowed from a Persian tetrastich, composed 
in the twelfth century by Omar Khayém, who calls for wine that he may 
banish care, expecting on a future occasion to be once more in his favourite 
haunt—a potter’s workshop, under the form of some earthen ν6886].7 Thus 
the epitaph above-mentioned advises the weeping friends of ‘‘ Catharine 
Gray” to abate their grief, since, after a “‘ run of years,” 


‘« In some tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
She in her shop may be again.” | 


Sufficient reasons have now, I trust, been adduced to show, that until 
further discoveries among manuscripts, a Latin writer is justified in claiming 
those fabulous anecdotes of Alexander, which once were regarded (at least 
by me) as the productions of a Persian poet,—fables that future researches 
may, nevertheless, prove of Eastern origin; whilst, on the other hand, 
many fictions, hitherto only known to us as European compositions, are 
claimed by Arabian and Persian authors. Several proofs might be given, 
besides the instances above quoted; but I am here induced to close these 
remarks, from an apprehension that they have already been protracted 
beyond a reasonable extent. 


NOTES. 


* Arrian. De Exped. Alex. in Procmio. 


> See Plutarch, Justin, Freinshem’s ‘‘ Suppl. in Q. Curtium,” &c. and a multitude of Eastern 
authors, Nizémi, Nasri, Cézi Beizavi, Benéketi, Mirkhond, Khondemir, Kapchak Khén, ὅτε. 


7 See an abridgment of the Shéhndmeh, preserved among the Oriental manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum. (Hyde: Royal: 16. B. xiv.) It was made, at the desire of an English gentleman, 
by a Parsi of Sérat, who undertook to reduce into prose the sixty-five thousand couplets of Fir- 
dausi's great heroic poem, as I have already observed in the second volume of my ““ Travels,” 
(p. 541.) where this Ms. is more particularly described. The Parsé in his account of Alex- 
ander, as on some other occasions, considerably deviates from the work which he professed 
to abridge. The tradition declaring that conqueror to be actually a son of Eblis, or the Devil, 


is thus mentioned in his story of the Princess Nékid (3...) the Olympias of classic writers : 
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4 Secander γϑάκω, or Iscander κω! 


ἫΝ Arabicé pt »"}} Ps Dhul-karnain, id est Bicornis, accipitur communiter pro Fon 
Alexandro, nempe Macedone.” See Maracci’s notes or “" Refutationes” in Alcoranum, (vol. 
ii. p. 426.) ‘“* The Jews will ask thee concerning Dhu'l karneinz ; answer, I will rehearse unto 
you an account of him.” So were translated by Sale the Arabic words which first mention this 
two-horned personage in the Korén : 


STS ade pike Sgltle JF aSyihed ye λυ, 
They occur in the eighteenth chapter, and verse 85, according to Maracci’s numeration, or 82, if 
we adopt Hinckelmann’s. ) 


6 For the horns of Jupiter Ammon which Alexander affected to wear, see a passage quoted 
by Athenzus from Ephippus, who says, ὡς ’Aé£avdpos καὶ ras ἱερὰς ἐσθῆτας ἐφόρει ἐν τοῖς δείπνοις" 
ὁτὲ μὲν τὴν τοῦ Ἄμμωνος πορφυρίδα καὶ περισχιδεῖς καὶ κέρατα, καθάπερ ὁ θεός" (Deipn. lib. xii.) 
and the words of Clemens Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad Gent.) ““ Ἐβούλετο ᾿Αλέξανδρος ” A ppwres 
vids εἶναι δοκεῖν, καὶ κερασφύροε ἀναπλάττεσθαι πρὸς τῶν ἀγαλματοποιῶν, τὸ καλὸν ἀνθρώπον ὑβρίσαι 
σπεύδων κέρατι.. Among the finest medals representing Alexander's bead with Ammon’s hom, 
may be reckoned that of which Dr. Vincent has given a beautiful engraving in the second edition 
of his ““ Nearchus.” It is of silver, and once belonged to Lord Winchelsea’s Collection ; but 
now forms part of the Bodleian treasures at Oxford. In Dr. Clarke’s work on the ‘‘ Tomb of 
Alexander” is a spirited engraving of the hero’s head with a ram’s hom, from a silver coin of 
Lysimachus. See also the horned heads in different editions of Q. Curtius,—Janson’s, Snaken- 
burg’s, &c. ; in Schleger’s ‘‘ Commentatiode Numo Alexandri;” in Eckhel ‘De Doctrina Nu- 
morum veterum;” in the Atlas to Chaussard’s French translation of Arrian, where plates viii. 
and ix. illustrate the opinions of Winkelmann, Barthelemy, Le Blond, Visconti, and other 
antiquaries on the ‘‘ Monumens du Portrait d’Alexandre:” many likewise are preserved in cabi- 
- nets, of which descriptions have been published. : 


7 eam ω45.}}} ἍΜ! orang ‘¢ In the name of God! the clement, the merciful !” 


8 The Tarikh Kebir yey rae 25 or ‘‘Great Chronicle” of Tabri (Syale—and the Shék 
Némeh χοὶδ x4 or “ Book of Kings” by Firdaust, ead 


9 He describes these records as ‘‘ Jewish, Christian, and Persian.” 


Sohq? 9 (slyes 5 3.05 
_ By the term Nasréni, or ‘‘ Christian,” he probably means Greek and Latin. The Jews in 
their Rabbinical Hebrew works often mention 01172095, Aleksandrus. 

*° Muhammed Ali Hazin ὧδ᾽» Neve, born at Ispahén in 1691, fled into India from 
the tyranny of Nédir Shéh, and concluded at Dehli in 1741 a volume of highly interesting 
memoirs. 


™ It is, be thinks, a surprising circumstance that this manuscript ‘‘ ne fasse mention ni 
d’Alexandre nide Mahomet. Ce silence prouveroit-il que l’original du Boundehesch,” ὅς. See 
Zendavesta, tom. ii. p. 888. In the same page we read that ‘‘ Alexandre brule en Enfer pour 


..— &._-__ 5. aa 
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avoir condamné au feu les Nosks,” the books, or different portions that formed the sacred 
Avesta, and for the ““ Sept ouvrages merveilleux faits par Djemschid dans un de ses palais, et dé- 
truits par Alexandre.” See tom. i. part. 2. Notices p. xxxvi. 


"5 ««Cependant je pense que l’original du faux Callisthéne, qui me paroit remonter au dixiéme 
siécle, n’est pas venu jusqu’da nous, et que Vouvrage dont il est ici question ne peut en étre 
qu’une espéce de traduction, peu fidelle, interpolée ou amplifiée en beaucoup d’endroits. Cette 
conjecture est fondée sur le style de cet ouvrage et la mention des Turcs qui se trouve a la fin.” — 
Examen Critique des anciens Historiens d’ Alexandre le Grand. 2nde edition, 1804. p..165. 

*3 Julius Valerius and Firdausi agree in describing the trees as male and female; the male 
speaking by day, the female by night; when a fragrant odour was emitted from the leaves, as the 
Persian poet says— 


Det lags g gS sole ty 


dope lag 5 γὼ tie, oe 
The oracle was delivered in a loud voice, ‘‘ which proceeded from the leaves of that lofty tree,” 


Ny ty) Sy) jh dol a 
and terrified even Alexander. The votaries of Jupiter at Dodona were not so alarmed,— 


‘¢ Who hear from rustling oaks thy dark decrees, 
And catch the fates low whispered in the breeze.” 


But for these ‘‘ low whispers” we have only the authority of Pope’s Iliad (Book xvi. 1. 290), as 
they are not mentioned in Homer’s. According to different copies of the Shahnémeh, these trees 
are styled (in the heads of the chapter describing them) L, ν᾽ ὥ- $9 and J «-- ὧδ» 
““βροδκίηρ trees.” One manuscript confounds them with the <3}, Gs ..) or speaking trees that 
‘grew in an island called Wék. 


** Of the πέλειαι or ““ doves,” that frequently appear in ancient oracles, see Herodotus (ii.), 
Pausanias (vii.), &c. &c. 


ΠΟ ς Firdausi’s words are 33,5 ὠλϑῖοϑ οὖν» ei yess or according to some copies of the 


"6 The pied Kent corresponds to the extraordinary πηγὴ or fountain, mentioned by Arrian 
in his account of the Hammonian Temple. (De Exp. Alex. iii. 4.) The surrounding soil produced 
fossile salt, Γίγνονται δὲ καὶ ἅλες αὐτόματοι ἐν τῷ χώριῳφ τούτῳ ὀρυκτοί. (ib.) This was the 
‘¢ Fountain of the Sun,” (ὀνομαδομένη ἡλίον κρήνη) mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. (xvii.) 

‘7 FEschines contra Ctesiphontem. 

"5. Lucan. Pharsal. lib. x. vs. 36 et seq. 

9 See the ‘‘ Ichthyophagi ” and ‘ Island of Nosala,” in the Indian History of Arrian, (ch. 81.) 
who mentions the loss or disappearance of those sent by Nearchus in a small vessel to that 
island, and some fables concerning it. According to Captain Blair, (quoted by Dr. Vincent in 
his Nearchus, p. 299. 2nd edit.) Ashktola might be supposed the Νόσαλα of Arrian, or the en- 
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chanted island. From a sketch which I made in 1811, the form of Ashtola is delineated in 
Plate vi. of my “Travels.” Strabo mentions the island reputed fatal to those who should approach 
it, (lib. xv.) also the immense whales that terrified Nearchus’s sailors, but disappeared when a 
loud noise was made with trumpets and voices. (See also Arrian. Hist. Ind. 31.) Firdausi 
having described the Ichthyophagi, those ‘‘ whose food consisted wholly of fish,” 


σον Fob lays tle; 
confounds the ‘‘ enchanted island” with one of those immense whales noticed by Arrian and 


Strabo, which rose as a ‘‘ mountain from the water” ῳ 58 dal ys rot —and the thirty men sent 
in a boat to explore it, by order of Secander or Alexander, 


(gv Dans al PAT oye 
represent those whom Nearchus sent in a thirty-oared vessel to examine the ‘‘ enchanted island,” 
as Arrian informs us, Νέαρχος δὲ πέμπει κύκλῳ περὶ τὴν νῆσον τριηκόντορον, ὅς. (Hist. Ind. 31.) 
‘The “yellow fish” ὋΣ gle) of Firdaust may remind us of Ariosto’s immense whale seen 


by Astolfo near the Indian coast, and mistaken for an island— 
Che ella sia una isoletta ci credemo ; 
and on this monster was Astolfo carried through the waves, with Alcina the fair enchantress ; 


La Balena a l'ufficio diligente 
Nuotando se n’ando per (onde salse. 
Orlando Furioso, cant. vi. 


Here Alcina exercises her magic power on fishes of every kind, the moet rare and wonderful ; 
Di tutti i pesct sorti differenti, 

which she calls forth from the water and displays to Astolfo. This seems but an amplification of 

the adventures related by Firdausi in a chapter entitled 


» ὯΔ barslmre 5 945 sBle Wid y Lay Et ne 

‘¢ Alexander’s arrival at the sea, and his beholding the yellow fish and other wonderful 
objects.” A Spanish romance of the thirteenth century, and an old German poem, (as we learn 
from Dr. Southey’s notes to ““ Madoc,”) mention Alexander’s going down into the sea (inclosed 
in a case or box made of glass) to examine the living wonders of the deep, and see how the small 
fishes lived among the great. To a learned member of the Royal Society of Literature, the Rev. 
Mr. Payne, I am indebted for the Welch words and a literal translation of Taliesin’s poem 
Rhyfeddodau Alexander, or ‘‘The Wonders of Alexander,” in which we read of that hero’s 
descent ‘‘ beneath the ocean’s depth, among the fishy tribes.” It is also noticed by the ingenious 
author of ‘‘ Celtic Researches,” the Rev. Mr. Davies, (p. 196. ) 


270 See the Ms. Masnavi (Syke ) of the great Maulavi, Jelél addin Rimi 


( Us*y Epo Je); that “ astonishing” work, as it is styled by Sir William Jones, who, 


in Sie Discourse on ‘‘ The Mystical Poetry of the Persians and Hindis,” (Asiat. Researches, 
vol. iii.) has translated the opening verses :— 
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‘¢ Hark how yon reed in sadly pleasing tales, 
Departed bliss and present wo bewails,” &c. 


| οὐρα CNS rym 3 5) gity &e. 

** The Bahér-e-Dénesh ( (5515 ate) the ‘‘ Spring or Garden of Knowledge,” by Enaiut 
ullah (aS! wie), as translated by Dow, appeared in 1768 (two small volumes): Dr. Scott’s 
translation (three volumes) in 1799. Having examined the Persian text in three different 
manuscripts, I do not hesitate to pronounce decidedly in favour of Dr. Scott's translation. It is 
true, that the copy used by Colonel Dow may have differed, in some of the tales, from other 


manuscripts. 
22 See in the Ms. Hadikeh (ai,d>) of Hakim Sendi (stun esk=) the story beginning 


SP γχ: dy WS SS YI 


23 See the Ms. oli,e of pS); Muse Lye Mulana Abid Zagéni. For the Muhamme- 
dan ““ Tartuffe,” or hypocritical Zéhid (yo\;) of the story, as related in Sendi’s work above- 
quoted, Abid Zagéni substitutes a ““ poet,” and thus contrives for himself an opportunity of 
adding much point to the original, by the witty application of an Arabic sentence rendered 
appropriate by that change, expressing the licence peculiarly allowed to poets :— 

sy) jes Veg pelt) joy, 

* Through the Divine Dialogues of Dr. Henry More, Howell’s Letters, Sir Percy Herbert’s 
Conceptions, the Contes Dévots of Legrand, Les Vies des Péres, the Sermones de Tempore of a 
German monk, &c. 

75 See an article “" On the Liberty of Prophesying,” by ““ Gulchin,” in the Classical Journal, 
No. liii. (March, 1823) p. 64. 

*6 The story of Barsisé (liaxwoy,) is related by Saadi (φ κω) in his fifth (prose) RiséleA 


(s5Lz,) or Majlis (, λιν ), and by Zacarié Cawini (\ br55 lyy5}) in his Ms. work 
entitled Ajaieb al Makhlucét (ls ghaergl «ἰξξλο) or ‘‘ Wonders of Creation.” See the 
Uns 3) QUUG, Juas or “" Chapter on the Deceptions practised by Satan.” 

27 See ““ Observations on some Medals and Gems bearing Inscriptions in the Pahlavi, or 


ancient Persic character,” a little work which I published in 1801, and which gives (p. 12.) an 
anecdote extracted from the Ms. Chronicle of Ebn Asim of Cafah. . 


28 The Tarikh (xy 15) or Chronicle of Benéketi (av ly) is entitled (ἰων! >=) 
Bahr al ans&b, or ““ The Ocean of Genealogies.” 
* D’Herbelét, in his Bibliothéque Orientale, gives an outline of this story, (art. Homai,) 


which he appears to have chiefly taken from the Lubb at’touarikh (xy 9K) QJ), and some 
other epitomes of Persian history; but the Tarikh Guzideh, he says, does not mention this 
queen :—“ Le Tarikh Cozideh ou Montekheb ne fait aucune mention de cette reine dans la 
dynastie des Caianides.” I find, however, that my two copies of the Guzideh commemorate 


queen Hauméi (isle) in an article from which the Lubb at’touartkk appears to have borrowed 
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whole sentences. D’Herbelét strangely expresses by Cozideh (as ‘above) or by Khozideh (as 


under the article Tarikh) that word which the Persians write δον and pronounce Guztdeh, sig- 


nifying ‘“‘ chosen,” or “ select.” Muntekheb (πιο) used in the same sense is a title given to 
the Arabic and Turkish translations of the Guzideh. (See Bibl. Orient. in Tartkh Khozideh.) 

30 ἐς Travels in Various Countries of the East, more particularly Persia,” vol. i. p. 170. 

3" See the ‘‘Orlando Furioso” (canto x. 75.), and in Firdausi’s Shéh Némeh, the 
story of Sukréb (yg) and Hajir ( es), and Cai-Khusrau’s (, osc ) or Cyrus’s 
Review of his Troops. 

32 See ““ Remarks on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” p. 245. 


33 About the year 1090, Hassan Sabbéh (ele o>) founded a dynasty in the north of 
Persia, which continued during seven or eight generations. The castle of Hassan Sabbéh was 


called, from its lofty situation, Almawt cy! (from Syl all) or “the Eagle’s Nest;” it 
stood between Cazvin and Gtlén. Here one of those princes, entitled ‘Sheikh al Jedél 
Jussi ἀν)» the «* Chief (or Elder) of the Mountains,” trained several young men who were 


ready to risk their lives in assassinating his enemies. Marco Polo, Haiton the Armenian, and 
other writers, have mentioned those assassins, and furnished .our excellent Purchas with the 
following information :—‘* In the north-east parts of Persia there was an old man named Aloc- 
din, a Mahumetan, (as all those parts then were,) which had inclosed a goodly valley, situate 
between two hills, and furnished it with all varietie which nature and art could yeeld, as fruits, 
pictures, rills of milke, wine, honny, water, palaces, and beautifull damosells richly attired, and 
called it Paradise ; to which was no passage but by an impregnable castle. And daily preach- 
ing the pleasures of this Paradise to the youths which hee kept in his court, sometimes he would 
minister a sleepie drinke to some of them, and thus conveigh them thither; where, being enter- 
tayned with these ‘pleasures four or ‘five dayes, they supposed themselves rapt into Paradise. — 
And then being againe cast into a trance by the said drinke, he caused them to be carried forth, 
and after would examine them of what they had seene, and by this delusion would make them 
resolute for any enterprise which he should appoint them, as to murther ‘any prince his enemie ; 
for they feared not death in hope of their Mahumeticall Paradise.” (Pilgrimage, p. 428. 
3rd edit. 1617.) : 


34 See the hekdyet (τ: or story beginning with this line— 
dy yrsleys 99 GUS 2S Sapa 
in the Muntek al’teir ( 08} Vili) or “ Eloquence of the Birds,” by Ferid ad’din Attér 
( Jjlas oo) duy5); who dates it (according to one of my copies) in 1177. 
35 See the Ms. Tati Némeh (κοῦ 9) the ““ Parrot-book,” or ““ Tales οὗ a Parrot,” 
by Nakhshebi (_s%.:3), a writer so named from Nakhsheb, a city of Turkestén, called also 
Karshi (_53)- When the female figure had repeated her cry, man mtravam (wayne ost)» 


“1 am going,” she declares herself to be the οἴω sLas) She ὦ ryyo “ form or re- 
presentation of the king of Tabristén’s life.” This is the second story in Nakhshebi's work, 
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work, according to my copies; but it is not given by Mr. Gerrans, who translated part of the 
Tati Néameh (octavo, 1792). The Persian text, much altered and abridged by Muhammed 
Kadery, was published with an English translation at Calcutta, and reprinted in London, 
octavo, 1801. He has given, however, in this abridgment, but thirty-five tales; the original 
contains fifty-two. . 


36 «« Beneath this stone lies Catharine Gray,” &c. 
‘7 Among the hundred and fifty-eight Rebéayét (Leh »y) or tetrastichs, composed by Omar 


Khayém (class ee): See particularly that (No. 111.) which ends οἱ dyno δ) > Sys εὐ J ye 
See also Nos. 9. 66. 68. 79. 89. 103. 138. and 146. 
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III. Historical Notices of Nicomedia, the ancient Capital of Bithynia. By 
Sir μια OusEcey, LL.D. M.R.A.S. &c. Royal Associate. 


~ Read March 5th, 1828. 


Ir has been declared by a learned and accomplished member of this 
Society, that ““ to the traveller who delights in tracing vestiges of Grecian 
art and civilization amidst modern barbarism and desolation, and who may 
thus at once illustrate history and collect valuable materials for the geogra- 
pher and the artist, there is no country that now affords so fertile a field of 
discovery as Asia Minor.” Such are the words of Colonel Leake, who, how- 
ever, adds, that ‘‘ unfortunately, there is no province of the Ottoman empire 
more difficult to explore in detail.”* He then enumerates many circum- 
stances, which contribute to impede the success of a scientific or antiquarian 
traveller; the deserted state of the country; the frequent privation even of 
the most common conveniencies; the continual disputes and wars among 
the persons in power; the ignorance and suspicious temper of the Turks, 
who always imagine that our visits are made either with a view to hostile 
invasion, or in search after treasures among the ruins of antiquity—suspicions 
most strong in those provinces which, like Asia Minor, are the least fre- 
quented by us. A traveller, besides these impediments, occasionally finds 
reason to apprehend danger from banditti, and other perils naturally abound- 
ing among semi-barbarians. 

Many of the circumstances above-mentioned conspired with the dreadful 
plague which desolated Asia Minor, to impede my geographical and antiqua- 
rian researches, when, in the year 1812, returning from Persia to Europe, 
I passed through Cappadocia, Bithynia, and other provinces of the Turkish 
empire. It must, however, be acknowledged that on one occasion (the dis- 
covery of Arrian’s tomb, which I shall hereafter more particularly notice) 
my success was in some degree facilitated through Turkish assistance. But 
such good fortune did not attend me at Nicomedia, where, during a day's 
halt, the only observations that I could make on the present state of this 
city, were easily comprised within the compass of a few lines; which 


* Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, Pref. p. 1. 
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describe it as a large town, admirably situated on the side of a mountain 
rising majestically from the sea, and contributing, with others beautifully 
wooded, to close a narrow gulf or bay of the Propontis. The inhabitants, 
who seemed very numerous, were in general a remarkably handsome race, 
the faces of some young men and women resembling more strongly, i in their 
style of beauty, the antique Grecian countenance than any I had hitherto 
seen. Many fragments of sculptured marbles, and an imperfect inscription, 
(confounded as usual by the Turks in modern buildings,) attracted my notice 
as I passed through the streets of Nicomedia; which partly retains its 
ancient name, corrupted into Iz-Nikmid (x55;!), or abridged into Ismid by 
ἃ process frequently adopted ‘with respect to the old Greek names of 
places.’ 

Such, in the account of my Travels not long since published, is the sum 
of those observations which a day’s residence at Nicomedia enabled me to 
make on the present state of that city.* Concerning its ancient history, my 
remarks in the work above quoted were, by unavoidable circumstances, 
restricted to very narrow limits; yet the result of some inquiry on this 
subject may, I trust, prove not unacceptable to the Royal. Society of 
Literature. 

It would appear from good authority, that Nicomedia was indebted for its 
earliest inhabitants to the destruction of Astacus, an event which may be 
dated about three hundred. years before Christ. Describing the gulf on 
which Nicomedia is situated, Strabo informs us that it derived its name 
from Astacus, a city built on its shore by the Megareans (or Megarensians) 
and the Athenians; afterwards repaired by Deedalsus, and destroyed by 
Lysimachus; its inhabitants being removed to Nicomedia by him who 
founded this city.2 But we find some confusion between Astacus, Nico- 


* Thus we find Nicea in Iznik, formed of the preposition es and the Greek name in the accu- 
sative case, Nixa:ay; the venerable Athens becomes Setines (εις AOnvas); Sarene is from εἰς 
Apnryny; and Istanbul or Istampél ‘(as Constantinople is now generally called) ( δραλχω) 
may be traced to Stexpolin, a modern Greek corruption from the words εἰς ten polin (εις τὴν 
πολιν) signifying ‘‘ to the city;” an answer commonly given to strangers inquiring the road 
towards Constantinople, styled, like most great capitals, the Town, or City, car’ efoyqv. I have 
offered more on this subject in the third volume of my ““ Travels,” p. 573. 

* See “" Travels in Various Countries of the East, more particularly Persia,” &c. vol. iii. 
pp. 514. 515, 573. 

3 Hy δ᾽ ev avrw τω κολτω καὶ Acracos, Meyapewy κτισμα, και Αθηναίων, και pera ravra Δοιδαλσου 
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media, and a place called Olbia; for each has communicated its name to 
that gulf of the Propontis, or Sea of Marmara; which is denominated after 
Astacus by Strabo ;" after Olbia by Pomponius Mela and by Scylax;* and 
after Nicomedia according to the Peutingerian or Theodosian Table. From 
Stephanus Byzantius we learn that Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, ‘‘ was 
also called Olbia.’’* 

The names of Olbia, Astacus, and Nicomedia, are however assigned by 
Ptolemy to three towns differing, though very slightly, in their geographical 
positions ; for he places 


Olbia in Lengit. 57° Lat. 42° 20 
Astacusin . . 57° 20’ 42° 30’ 
Nicomediain . 57° 30’ 42° 30’ 


But Salmasius snéers at Ptolemy for speaking of Astacus as if it continued 
to exist at the same time with Nicomedia.° 

Photius extracts a passage (which shall be hereafter quoted) from the 
historian Memnon, describing Nicomedia as ἀντίκρυ ἄστακου, “‘ opposite to 
Astacus ;” and the Emperor Constantine (surnamed Porphyrogenitus), who 
wrote in the tenth century, enumerates Astacus and Nicomedia as distinct 
cities.’ Yet to prove that these two names designated only one and the same 
place, we may first cite Pausanias: this writer mentions an ivory statue of 
king Nicomedes, after whom was denominated the city formerly called 
Astacus, and the most considerable of Bithynia.” We learn next from Tre- 
bellius Pollio, that the Scythians having invaded this province in the tithe of 


πολις, ag’ ns Kas ὁ KoAtos ὡνομασθη" xarecxagn δ᾽ veo Λυσίμαχον" τονε δ᾽ οικητοραε μετηγαγεν es 
Νικομήδειαν o κτισας avrny.—(Strab. Geogr, lib. xii. 15.) 

* Uti supr. O Acraxnvos καλουμενος κολποε. 

* « Alter (sinus) Otbtanus.” Pomp. Mel. 1. 19.—O κυχεὺς σ Oxfravos. Scylax in-Periplo..— 
(Ed. Gronov. Lugd. Bat. 1700. p. 83.) 

* As given in Bertius’s “‘ Theatr. Geogr. Veteris.” 

* Νικομηδεια, πολις Βιθννιας, ἡ και Ολβια exAnOn.—(Steph. Byz., de Urbib, in Νικομηδεια.) 

3 Ptol. Geogr. lib. v. cap. 2. 

6 «<< Ptolemeus ἄστακον simul et Νικομηδειαν recenset, séd riiofe suo, ut in multis nugatur. 
Nulla tanc Astacus fuit; sed ex variis auctotibus opus suuni composuit; unde et ipse varius, non 
ubique verus.”—(Salm. Plin. Exercit. in Solin. 617.) 

7 See Constantin. de Thematibus, in the ““ Imperium Orientale” of Bandari. 

ἢ Ἢ δε (εικων) του eXegparros, βασιλενε Νιχομηδονε eheyere εἰναι ᾿βιθννων" απὸ rovrov de καὶ τῇ 
μεγιστὴ των εν Βιθυνια πολεων μετεβληθη ro ονομα Αστακω ra πρὸ rovrov καλουμενη.---( δε. 
lib. v. ο. 12.) 
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. Gallienus, burned and laid waste the city of Astacus, latterly denominated 

Nicomedia.* It is also affirmed by Eusebius that Nicomedes, king of the 
Bithynians, having repaired or rebuilt Astacus, called it Nicomedia;* and 
from Ammianus Maroellinus it appears that Astacus was, in process of time, 
named after the. king above-mentioned, Nicomedia.? | 

Having now stated the chief authorities for and against the identity of 
Astacus with Nicomedia, I shall acknowledge that my own opinion would 
suppose them the same, although Salmasius thinks that Nicomedia was built 
not exactly on, but near the ruins of Astacus.* D’Anville, too, that most 
excellent geographer, is inclined to separate them.° 

Whichever opinion may be right, it is certain that Nicomedia was a place 
which nature rendered beautiful, its advantageous situation rich and popu- 
lous, and which monarchs delighted to embellish with costly works of art. 
A retrospective glance at its ancient celebrity has often caused: me to regret 
that the design which I had formed of exploring Nicomedia, was frustrated 
by the plague and other circumstances before-mentioned. That numerous 
monuments of former ages still remain in this city, may reasonably be sup- 
posed ; yet Busbequius, in the sixteenth century, found but few interesting 
vestiges of its original splendour, although the castle had not been totally 
ruined, and an extensive subterraneous wall of white marble had lately been 
discovered which he regarded as part of the royal palace.° Grelét, however, 


* « Denique Astacum, quee postea Nicomedia dicta est, incensam, graviter vastaverunt.” See 
Trebellius Pollio in the ““ Hist. August. Script.” (Edit. Schrevel. Lugd. Bat. 1661. p. 717.) 
with Casaubon’s note respecting the word postea, which, he observes, cannot allude to the Scy- 
thian invasion, since Astacus had changed its name many hundred years: ““ postea igitur accipe 
pro posteriore nomine quam illud prius Astacus.” 

2 * Νικομηδηε Βιθννιων βασιλενε Acraxoy exuricas Νικομηδειαν wvopacn.”—(Euseb. Chron. 
Can.) 

* « Et Astacum secuto tempore. Nicomediam a rege cognominatam.”—-(Amm. Marc. 
lib. xxii.) 
4 «Quod enim Astacum postea Nicomediam appellatam euctores aseerunt, alii autem diver- 
sam, id ex eo manavit quod Nicomedia prope Astacum condita est,” &c. “In locum Astaci 
Nicomedis successit, licet in iisdem: fundamentis non fuerit condita.”—(Salm. Plin. Exercit. 

p. 617.) 

> Geogr. Ancienne. 

6 «+ Nihil vidimus spectatu-dignum preeter perietinas.et rudera, hoc est epistyliorum et colum- 
narum fragmenta, sola ex veteri splendore reliqua arx est integrior in colle sita; paulo antequam 
eo venimus longus. ex candido marmore murus sub terra fodientibus detectus fuerat, pars, ut-opi- 
nor, antique regum Bithynis domus.”-—Aug. Gisl. Busbequii Epist, i. p. 42, (Lond. 1660.) 
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notices the’ multiplicity of curious inscriptions, Greek: and Latin, which 
almost every street and cemetery furnished in the seventeenth century." 
Paul‘ Lucas speaks ‘of various sculptured fragments seen by himself in the 
year 1705, and declares that there were many others which, with little 
trouble, might have been extricated from oblivion.” An ingenious English 
traveller, Mr. Dallaway, who visited Jsmid late in the last century, also 
mentions some walls and fallen towers of the Acropolis; and several vestiges 
of the Eski Serai, or ““ Old Palace,” as the Turks denominate that which 
was: constructed, probably, by Diocletian. He saw, besides, many broken 
columns of marble and porphyry lying ‘‘ scattered amidst a luxuriant grove 
of cypresses.”’ The few mutilated remnants of ancient sculpture that 
offered themselves to my view, as I' passed hastily through the streets on 
horseback, have been already noticed; but an inquisitive antiquary, who 
might be here allowed to prosecute his researches at leisure, would un- 
doubtedly find an ample recompense for his labour in its result. 

That this city was much older than the time of Nicomedes the First, 1 am 
induced to believe; although it adopted a name derived from that monarch, 
having been rebuilt, embellished, or enlarged by him, in the third century 
before Christ. One of the authors above quoted, Paul Lucas, erroneously 
supposes this city to have been erected by Nicomedes, the contemporary of 
Julius Cesar; he was apparently led into this mistake by a scandalous 
anecdote of classical history, which throws a cloud over the dawning glories 
of Cesar, while it saves from almost total obscurity the unimportant title of 
Nicomedes the Fourth, as he 18 styled by some writers, although others do 
not recognise more than three sovereigns who bore that name. But he after 
whom the city was denominated. Nicomedia, appears to have been, as 


1 « Le voyageur qui sera curieux d’avoir qhantité de belles inscriptions, pourra satisfaire ea 

partie sa curiosité dans la ville de Nicomedie; il n’y a guére de rues et de cimetiéres od I’on n’en 
trouve quelque fragment, et souvent méme d’entiéres Latines et Grecques,” &c.—(Grelét, Rela- 
tion d’un Voyage de Constantinople, p. 49. ed. 1681.) 
. * See in the ‘‘ Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas,” (Amst. 1714.) that traveller's account of the 
marble tomb, and the Greek inscription which he copied from it (tom. i. p. 51. and p. 296.) He 
tells us (p. 51.) that ““ 1] y en a autour de Nicomedie plusieurs autres qui ne codteroient presque 
que la peine de les tirer de terre;” and (in p. 53.) ‘ on y voit partout de grandes pierres de 
‘marbre, un grand nombre de morceaux de colonnes et de chapiteaux, quantité de miateriaux tra- 
vaillés pleins de feuillages et de cannelures: nous y trouvames d’un autre cété des bas-reliefs qui 
représentoient des tétes de boeuf, des guirlandes, et plusieurs autres sortes de sculptures.” 

* «¢ See Dallaway's Constantinople, ancient and modern,” p. 160. 4to. 1797. 
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Stephanus Byzantiis declares, ‘“‘ a most celebrated king,”* and preceded 
by two centuries his degenerate namesake. : οι 

Notwithstanding the pretensions of a rival, ΝΊοβεδα, we find that N icomedia 
was the pride and the metropolis of Bithynia. This appears from Pliny, 
Pausanias, and Ammianus Marcellinus ;* and is further confirmed by me- 
dals.2 That among the numerous cities of Bithynia it was reckoned 
““ admirable”—possessing an ancient Basilica, which, having been destroyed 
by lightning or divine fire sent down from heaven, was rebuilt by Constan- 
tine—also a circus for the exhibition of public games,—we read. ἴῃ. ἃ geo- 
graphical treatise of the fourth century, composed originally in Greek, and 
only known to us through the medium of a barbarous though not modern 
Latin version.* It was a city, according to Zosimus, of considerable magni- 
tude, and happily circumstanced; highly famed for its riches and great 
abundance of all things.’ 

Had the works of Arrian descended entire to our days, they would, it may 
reasonably be supposed, afford much information respecting Nicomedia, the 
birth-place of that celebrated writer; and on this subject we must particu- 
larly regret the loss of his Bithynica, or Bithyniaca, comprising eight books 


* This Nicomedes was the son of Zela: Νικομηδεια πολις Βιθυνίας απὸ Νικομηδονε τὸν Znda 
watdos, extonuorarov Baccdews.—(Steph. Byz. in Nicomedia.) 

2 << Est in intimo sinu Nicomedia Bithynie preclara.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. vi. 32.)—Ty 
μεγιστὴ των ev Βιθυνια πολεων. (Paus. Eliac. ο. 12.)—* Bithynie urbium matris.” (Amm. 
Marc. lib. xvii.) 


* One is a medal of brass, and exhibits the laurelled head of Antoninus Pius with this legend; 
AYF. KAICAP ANTQNINOC 
on the other side a figure of Jupiter seated, holding in his right hand a patera, and in his left a 
spear, with the words 
MHTPON. NIKOMHAITAC. 
See Eckhel’s “‘ Numi Veter. Anecd.” p. 189. Vienne 1775. Another coin, which I shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter, is described by Froelich in his ““ Quatuor Tentamina,” p. 225. 

4 «« Civitates habet (Bithynia) multas quidem; et admirabiles Niciam et Nicomediam. WNi- 
comedia vero, et ipsa eminens et admirabilis et in omnibus habundans, et habens opus publicum 
obtimum,. Basilicam antiquam, que divinum ignem de ceelo descendisse et combussisse eam 
dicunt, et condita est postea a Constantino. Habet autem et Circenses, structuram valde bonam, 
in qua eminet, Circensium spectaculum diligentius spectatur.” See among Hudson’s Minor 
Geographers (vol. iii.) the ““ Expositio totius Mundi,” p.12. Of this work Jac, Gothofredus 
published a Greek translation, made by himself from the ald and barbarous Latin. 


3 Μέεγισταν oveay και εὐδαιμονα δια re wAovroy Kat τὴν -εἰς ἀπάντα εἐνποριαν ovopacrorarny.— 


Zosim. Hist. lib. i. (in Val. et Gell.) 
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on the history: of his own country, as Photius relates." We are enabled, 
however, to ascertain from Memnon (a Greek author, who has furnished 
some. valuable fragments to Photius) the time of this city’s foundation, if, as 
I suspect, Nicomedia was erected on-the ruins of Astacus; for we find that 
early in the seventeenth Olympiad (above seven hundred years before 
Christ) a body of Megarensians established themselves at this spot, which, 
by oracular command, they denominated after an illustrious personage, 
Astacus. It was next, adds Memnon, inhabited by an Athenian colony; 
and, having experienced many vicissitudes of condition, became a flourishing 
city under the reign of Dydalsus.* And, according to Strabo, Astacus was 
restored or rebuilt by this king, whose name he writes Deedalsus.? 

To him sue¢ceeded, after many generations, Nicomedes, who founded in 
the plenitude of his prosperity the city which bears his name, ‘‘ opposite to 
Astacus,” as Memnon describes it. Whether future discoveries may inva- 
lidate or confirm this account of its situation, agreeing sufficiently with some, 
but irreconcileable with other statements which have been above quoted, the 
city thus appears existing under the name of Nicomedia early in the second 
century. before Christ. For, according to Livy, this Nicomedes, the son of 
Prusias, was king of Bithynia about the year 189 before the commencement 
of our era, when, having successfully contended against Zybeea (or Zibeas), 
that whole province yielded to his dominion.’ But he who built Nicomedia 
was son of Zela, as Stephanus Byzantius informs us ;° or of uncertain filia- 


* Erc δε και αλλην xpaypareay, ra πατρια τῆς Βιθυνιας, εξ ns και avros egy extypayas ro Βιβλιον 
Βιθυνιακα. (Phot. Biblioth. tviii.)—In another place (sect. xciii.) we read that the Bithynica 
consisted of eight books, ra Βιθυνικα ev βιβλίοις oxrw. 

2 Ty Αστακον δὲ Meyapewy ὠκησαν axouot, Ολυμπίιαδος coraperns ie’, Acraxoy επικλὴν cara- 
χρῆσμον θεμενοι, απὸ τινος rwy λεγομένων Σπαρτων cae γηγενων των ἀπογόνων τῶν ἐν Θηβαις, Αστα- 
κον τὸν κλῆσιν, avdpos yevatov καὶ μεγαλοφρονοε αὐτὴ πολλας επιθεσεις παρα τε τῶν Ομορονντων 
ἀποστασα, και πολεμοιε πολλακις ἐκτρυχωθεισα, Αθηναίων αὐτὴν μετα Meyapeas exuxnxorwy’ εληξε re 
των σνυμφορων, και ἐπι μεγα δοξηε καὶ coxves eyevero, Δυδαλσον τήνικανυτα τὴν Βιθννων ἀρχὴν exor- 
ros.—(See. Memn. cap. xxi. in Photi Biblioth.) 

3. See the passage from Strabo, quoted in note 3, page 25. 

4 O δε Νικομηδης εἰς λαμπραν evdacporay apes πολιν eavrw ὁμοννμον aveyerpet ayrtcpy Acraxov. 
—(Memn. c, xxi. in Photii Biblioth.) 

5,“ Nicomede Bithynie rege...adversus Zybeeam partem tenentem Bithynie, ὅς. devictus 
Zybea est, Bithyniaque omnis in‘ ditionem Nicomedis concessit.” (Liv. lib. xxxvii. c. 16. 
lib. xlv. c. 44.}—In one manuscript of Livy we find Zibetam for Zibeam (see the notes to 
Hearne’s edition); and the name is written Ζεποιτης by Memnon (in Phot. Bibl..cap. xxi.) 

δ See the passage quoted in note 1 of preceding page. 
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tion, as Strabo relates that the city was called after its founder, one of the 
Bithynian monarchs, ‘‘ for many used the same name, like the Ptolemies, 
out of respect to the glory of him who first bore it.” * 

In the time of Trajan (the second century after Christ), while the younger 
Pliny presided over Bithynia, and was engaged in visiting a different part 
of the province, many houses of private persons and two public ‘buildings 
(although the highway or street intervened) were consumed at Nicomedia by 
a fire, which suggested to that consul the expediency of instituting there a 
body of firemen, and supplying them with proper engines for the raising and 
employing of water on similar occasions.” We find this city, within a few 
years after, injured by an earthquake, and repaired by the Emperor Adrian, 
as Eusebius relates (in Chron.) It was burnt, early in the third century, by 
the Scythians or Goths; and those barbarians, on one of their predatory 
expeditions, loaded ships and waggons with the spoils obtained here and in 
the neighbouring city of Nicea.' _ 

But Nicomedia seems to have speedily recovered from this shock, and was 
decorated by Diocletian with various works both of private luxury and of pub-. 
lic utility. Lactantius, a writer much prejudiced against Diocletian, condemns 


* Νικομηδεια---επωνυμος evos των Βιθυνων βασιλεων, τον κτίσαντος avrny’ πολλοι δ ομωνυμως 
ὠνομασθησαν, καθαπερ Πτολεμαιοι, δια την rov xpwrov Sotay.—(Strab. lib. xii.) 


* «* Quum diversam partem provincie circumirem, Nicomediz vastissimum incendium multas 
privatorum domus et duo publica opera, quamquam via interjacente, Gerusian et Isson absumpsit.” 
(Plin. Epist. jib. x. ep. 42.-—The Gerusia here mentioned has been rendered by different 
translators the Senate-house, and Town-house—signifying, perhaps, the same thing; and a 
learned critic has observed that ‘‘ yepovora idem erat apud Spartanos quod Rome Senatus, a 
Senibus sic dicta.” (Rittershusius in Plin.) But Gerusia, he allows, may also have been what 
Justinian calls yeporrocopecoy, a kind of hospital, a poor-house or alms-house, an asylum for 
needy persons, unable through the infirmities of old age to maintain themselves—“ locus ubi 
homines senio confecti,” &c. Respecting the other public work named Jssos, consumed at 
N icomedia, this commentator notices the opinion of some who supposed it a. building designed 
for the accommodation of Issean strangers ; those who came from Issos or Hyssos, near Trapesus 
(or Trebisond), or perhaps from Issus in Cilicia. But others reject this interpretation; and it 
now seems generally believed that Pliny wrote Jseum; for that the temple of Isis was so named 
(as Serapeum the temple of Serapis) we learn from Eutropius, Victor, Cassiodorus, Arnobius, 
&c. The Emperor Trajan, in his answer to Pliny’s letter, which recommended the institution 
of a “collegium fabrorum,” or corporation of firemen at Nicomedia, shows that such companies 
bad been already formed in many other cities. 


3 Και την μεν Νικομηδειαν evexpneay, και την Νικαταν apatacs δε και πλοιοις εμβάλοντεε, ra λα- 
φνρα, &c.—(Zosimi Hist. lib. i.) 
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this emperor's immoderate love of building, and his vain but constant desire 
of rendering Nicomedia equal in magnificent edifices to Rome itself; and he 
notices some of the chief works erected with this design.’ Here, having 
struggled during many months against severe illness, the emperor proceeded 
from his palace to a plain about three miles distant, and with much solemn 
ceremony abdicated the supreme authority in the year 305.* It was at 
Nicomedia (in 324) that Licinius resigned his share of the imperial purple to 
Constantine the Great, who frequently made this city his place of residence, 
and died at a villa or palace near it in the year 337.’ 

- But Nicomedia was reduced to ruin and its inhabitants destroyed by that 
memorable earthquake which Ammianus Marcellinus, a contemporary histo- 
rian, describes with energy and feeling, like one who had actually beheld 
the scene in all its most. minute and most tremendous circumstances. In 
those days, says he, were dreadful earthquakes, which overturned by fre- 
quent concussions many towns and mountains; but caused most signal 
havoc in the destruction of Nicomedia and its inhabitants, rendering this 
mother of the Bithynian cities a scene of multiform calamities. He mentions 
_ the bellowing of the storm on the sea-shore, its howling among the moun- 
tains, and houses thrown one upon another by the violence of the tempest. 
To an event so sudden and destructive, naturally succeeded the cries and 
groans 'of those whom the falling edifices had overwhelmed, and the lamen- 
tations of their friends who had escaped the crash; yet it appears that even 
of these, multitudes perished in the subsequent conflagration. This event 


* « Huc accedebat infinita queedam cupiditas edificandi... Ita semper dementabat Nicomediam 
studens urbi Rome cozquare... Hic basilice, hic circus, hic moneta, hic armorum fabrica, hic 
uxori domus, hic filie,” &c.—(Lactant. de Mort, Persecut. vii.) 

5. See Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, Lactantius, &c. 3 Eusebius lib. iv. 

4. «« Jisdem diebus terre motus horrendi, assiduis pulsibus oppida multa concusserunt et 
montes. Inter monumenta tamen multiformium erumnarum eminuere Nicomedie clades, Bithy- 
nize urbium matris, &c. Magnitudo furentium incubuit procellarum, cujus impetu pulsorum 
auditus est montium gemitus et elisi littoris fragor; hecque secuti typhones atque presteres 
cum horrifico tremore terrafum civitatem et suburbana funditus everterunt. Et quoniam 
acclivitati collium des plerseque vehebantur, alis super alias concidebant,” &c. (Amm. 
Marc. lib. xvii..—We learn from Idatius (Fast. Consul. Datiano et Cereali Coss.) that one hun- 
dred and fifty other towns or cities suffered from the earthquake which so completely overthrew 
Nicomedia: ‘‘ Ipso anno terre motus factus ita ut civitas Nicomediensium funditus versaretur 
die ix. Cal. Sept. aliz vero centum L. civitates partibus vexate sunt.” This, and a former 
earthquake, which destroyed Ephesus, are noticed by Aurelius Victor (in Marco): ““ Asizque 
Ephesus ac Bithynie Nicomedia constrate terre motu; swque ac nostra etate Nicomedia Ce- 
reali consule.” 
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happened. in the year. 358, and: such: were its effects that the Emperor 
Julian, when he visited, about four years after, the. remains of a city which 
had once been the object of his admiration, wept.on contemplating its altered 
state, and undertook to restore.it." But the eloquent sophist Libanius pro- 
nounced Nicomedia happy even in its fall, since it had thus excited. his 
sovereign's tears, which he compares to those shed by the Muses lamenting 
Achilles.* . 

I shall no longer seek among the Greek and Latin writers of antiquity 
(what probably they do not afford) any anecdotes respecting Nicomedia more 
interesting or more important than those which are here collected; nor shall 
I endeavour to trace the history of this venerable city through almost ten 
obscure centuries, from the time of Julian until the year 1330, when it was 
surrendered to those barbarians whose descendants still possess it. 

I am willing to believe that many works of ancient art may, from the 
nature of their materials and from accidental circumstances, have resisted 
those conflagrations to which Nicomedia was at different periods exposed ; 
and of which one alone (that of the year 358, described by Ammianus), con- 
tinuing to rage during fifty days and nights, must have consumed “all that 
was immediately perishable.”* But monuments of marble or of bronze, 
gems, vases, arms, medals, ornaments, and various articles of domestic furni- 
ture, still perhaps exist beneath the mass of ruins formed when this city and 
its suburbs with all their magnificent edifices, long the favourite residence of 
emperors, were overthrown by that earthquake which caused the conflagra- 
tion. Of the sculptured fragments already mentioned, which I could only 
notice by a hasty glance, some appeared of considerable antiquity, and one, 
containing an inscription on a stone reversed, among others in the walls of a 
new house, I ascertained to be Greek. 

To a few observations on the actual state of Nicomedia, already given in 
the account of my Travels, I shall here add, that its bay contained several 
boats, chiefly manned by Greeks. Some of a larger size lay at anchor near 
the town; but none appeared to be wholly decked—one, of great bulk, had 
been drawn up on the beach, and several men were busied in repairing it— 


* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. 


* Maxapiéw eywye τὴν Νικομηδειαν καὶ κειμενῆν' ede: μὲν yap εσταναι δακρυσι cots’ rovro 
δεμειον re των θρηνων ovs ex’ Αχιλλει Moveas εγειραι Aoyos, &c.-—(Liban. ad Julianum Epist. 29.) 


* *¢ Quicquid consumi poterat.”—(Amm. Marcell. xvii.) 
VOL. I. PART II. E 
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among these also, the Greeks seemed more numerous than the Turks. 
Ismid is said to abound with shipwrights: and Grelét, although he does not 
celebrate their ingenuity, acknowledges that (in the seventeenth century) 
most of the vessels employed by the Constantinopolitan merchants were 
constructed by Nicomedians.' It is probable that this place had acquired 
a high degree of reputation in naval matters at an early period, as I find 
among the medals, of which Froelich has published an engraved representa- 
tion, one of Nicomedia exhibiting the figure of a man who appears ready to 
drive a nail into the prow of a ship—this medal is of brags, and was coined 
whilst Commodus reigned, between the years 180 and 192. ἢ 

These notices must not be concluded without a reference to the mention 
already made incidentally concerning Arrian, a writer whose remaining 
works may enable us to estimate the value of those which unfortunately 
have been lost. That he composed the history of Bithynia we learn from 
Photius,? who relates that he was of a Nicomedian race, and born in Nico- 
media.* But it appears from some remarks of Photius, that Arrian, although 
his Bithynian History was in many respects a work of considerable accuracy, 
had indulged a strong national vanity in recounting fabulous stories on the 
, subject of his own country.’ The Bithyniaca are quoted by Stephanus By- 
zantius;° and I suspect that this topographer has derived from Arrian his 
information concerning the identity of Nicomedia with Olbia ; and that Arrian 
confounded these two with Astacus; thereby incurring the charge of having 


* « Lu plupart de grands vaisseaux saiques, barques, kaiques, et autres batteaux des mar- 
chands de Constantinople se fabriquent ἃ Nicomedie ; mais ils ne reussissent pes mieux dans la 
construction des bastimens de mer que dans l’architecture civile et militaire.” —(Gredit, Relation 
d’un Voyage, &c. p. 51.) 

* Its legends and devices are thus described by Froelich: “ ΑΥ̓Γ. K. M. AY. KOM. ANT2- 
NIN. Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Commodus Antoninus. Caput laureatum. MHT. 
ΝΕΩ. NIKOM. Mnrporodews Νεωκόρος Nexopndecas. Metropolis Zditue Nicomedie. Vir se- 
dens, vestitu curto et neglecto, capite nudo, dextra ad ictum extensa, malleum attollit; sinistra 
etiam extensa, clavum attinet, infigendum prore navis, que adstituta visitur.” (See the “ Qua- 
tuor Tentamina in Re Numaria Vetere,” p. 225. Vienne 1737.) To this medal an allusion is 
made in note 3, page 29. 

3 See note 1, page 30. 

4 Νικομηδειον yap re ro yevos avrov ev ταντὴ Τὴ σνγγραφὴ Siopicet 
&c.—(Phot. Bibl. lviii.) 

5 Te μνθικα ra περι BOvycas—at least in the beginning of his history—apyera: μὲν ovy aro των 
μυνθικων rns coropias, &c.—({Phot. lviii.) 

6 In “ Amazonium,” ‘ Astacus,” and ‘‘ Bithonopolis.” 
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exaggerated through fables the glory of his native city; which, if the same 
with Astacus, (as Pausanias and others above cited affirm, ) would thus be 
traced to a son of Neptune by the nymph Olbia." 

Whatever origin may have been assigned to Nicomedia by Arrian, we 
must here lament the loss of his eight books on Bithynian affairs; they 
would, perhaps, have furnished some anecdotes of himself, concerning whom 
the principal facts known to us are, that he flourished in the second century 
of Christ, under Adrian and the two Antonines; and that having chosen the 
illustrious Xenophon as his model, he was, like him, a philosopher, an histo- _ 
rian, and a general. We know also that he was governor of Cappadocia ; 
but of his private or personal history so little has been preserved, that the 
sepulchral stone which I discovered, and have ventured to describe and deli- 
neate in a former work,* as being not improbably his monument, may prove 
an object of interest to all who admire this excellent writer, since it not only 
indicates the place of his interment (at Sabanjeh, the ancient Sophon, about 
twenty miles from Nicomedia), but also informs us that he attained his forty- 
eighth year, and that his father’s name was Deedalsus. However trifling in 
themselves, these minute circumstances acquire importance when they relate 
to such a personage as Arrian; thus every house in which our great Milton 
resided, has been historically mentioned by his biographers. 


* See Stephanus Byzantius (de Urbibus) in “‘ Astacus,” ““ Nicomedia,” and. ‘ Olbia,” with 
the opinion of his commentator, Thomas de Pinedo: ‘‘ unde puto Astacum, Olbiam, et Nicome- 
diam confundi,” (in ‘‘ Nicomedia.”) 

? See ‘‘ Travels,” &c. vol. iii. p- 512. and Plate lix. I shall here transcribe the note, p. 513. 
“This discovery of Arrian’s monument was slightly noticed in the Classical Journal, No. xiii. 
p- 233; and I communicated to the editor of that work (see No, xxxii. p. 394.) a copy of the 

inscription : 


APPIANOZE 
AOIAAAZLOY 
ZHZ ETH 
MH 
XAIPE 


with a remark that Δοιδαλσοε or Avdahoos was a name of some celebrity, as we learn from 
Strabo (lib. xii.), Memnon (in Photii Biblioth.), and others. It appears to have been more 
particularly Bithynian ; the first Nicomedes (that king who gave his name to the city of Nico- 
media) was descended in the fourth degree from a prince called Desdalsus or Dydalsus,” 
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Extracts from Manuscripts relative to English History. By the Rev. 
T. Ὁ. Fosproxe, M.A. F.A.S. Honorary Associate. 


Read January 3rd, 1827. 


CoNTENTS.—1. Matters relating to the University of Oxford, from Cotton, Faustins, 
C vii.—2. Curious custom connected with the Law of Gavelkind; Harleian, No. 1609.— 
3. Matters relating to the ancient Peerage; Cotton, Titus D xxi. Heralds’ certificate 
concerning the assumption of the Arms of England by Mary Queen of Scots; ibid.— 
4. The Graces at meals, real or pretended, in use among the Puritans; Harleien, 
No. 532. 


Tue first manuscript is the Cottonian, Faustina, C vii. which contains a 
miscellaneous mass of information concerning the University of Oxford. 
The part from which the extracts are made, is entitled “ Index Rubricarum 
οὔ π᾿ libertatum et previlegiorum aliarumque rerum memorabilium alme 


Universitatis Oxon a tempore Regis Henrici tertii usque ad hec ni‘a tem- 
pora, 1591.” 


Matters relating to the University of Oxford. 


The first extract shows, that practising lawyers were in the time of 
Richard the Second [i. 6. from 1377 to 1399], students of the University, 
and that they obtained royal dispensations from observing the University 
statutes : 

“Quod legistee in Universitate studentes causas et negotia sua licite pro- 
sequi possint in curlis regis et alibi in regno Anglie non obstante inhibi- 
tione. 

“« Ne legiste aliquid attemptent contra statuta et privilegia Universitatis 
colore cujusdam licentie a dno rege concesse.”—Fol. 59. 

The second extract shows, that in the fifteenth century, an acquaintance 
with the rudiments of grammar was sufficient qualification for the admission 
of students: 

“‘ Concessio terrarum Mag'ro et fratrib’ Hospitalis L. Anthonii in civitate 
London pro sustentacione quinque scolarium in Universitate in ppm. Modo 
prius in rudimentis gimatice erudiantur :intra-collegium R* de Eaton.”— 
Fol. 62. 

The third extract shows certain reforms made, or at least attempted, by 


thi 
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the visitors of Henry the Eighth. These improvements, together with some 
curious matters, are detailed in the following letter of Layton the visitor. 
It is addressed 

“«ΠῸ the worshipful Masters, Sir William Fitzwilliams, Knyght of the 
Kyng’s most honorable ordre, and to Master Thomas Cromwell, one of the 
King’s most honorable Counsell, and to either of them with spede.” 

“« Pleasit yor goodnes to be advertyside, that in Magdalen Colege we 
found stablishede one lecture of divinitie, two of philosophie, one morale, 
another naturale, and one of Laten tongue, well kept, and diligently fre- 
quentede. To thes we have adjoinede a lecture in the greke, that is the 
gramer in greke, perpetually to be rede there, and all the yewthe thereunto 
to have confluence for ther principulls. In new colege we have stablishede 
two lectures publique, one of greke, another in latin, and have made ther- 
fore for ever more an honest salarie and stipende. In all sowllen colege we 
have in like maner stablyshede two lectures, one of greke and another in 
laten, with a good stipend and salarie thereunto assigned forever. In Corp. 
Xci Colege we fownde two lectures stablishede by the fownder, one in 
greke, another in Latten, publique for all men therunto to have concourse. 
We have further stablessede a lecture in laten tonge publique in Marten 
Colege, and have assigned and made a sufficient stipende for either of these 
for evermore, because we fownde all other the Colegeis not able in londes 
and revenewes to have within [them] the lecture publique, as the other 
afore rehersede hathe. We have Injoinede the saide poure Colegeis, that 
they and everie of them shall frequent and have dayly concourse unto the 
saide lectures, pend impositionis to every scoler within the Universitie, not 
heryng at the leste, one of thes lectures, and for that day he shall be absent, 
from one of the said lectures, to be punissede in the loss of his comons for 
that day ; the saide paine everie day tociens quociens absens fuerit nisi con- 
curente causa aliqua legitima approbanda tamen per prepositum Colegii sive 
Aule. We have sett dunce’ in bocardo* and have utterly banishede hym 
oxforde for ever with all his blinde glosses and is now made a comon scorne 
to everie man, faste nailede up upon postes in all comon howses of Easment, 
id quod oculis meis vidi, and the seconde tyme we came to New Colege 
affter we hade declarede yo" injunctions, we fownde all the gret quadrant 
Court full of the leiffs of dunce, the winde blowynge them into everie corner; 


* Duns Scotus. * A petty prison in Oxford. 
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and ther we fownde one Mr. Grenefelde a gentleman of bukinghamshere 
gethering up part of the seid bowke leiffs (as he sayde) then to make hym 
tewells or blawnsherrs* to kepe the dere within the wood, thereby to have 
the better cry with his houndes. We have also in the place of the Canon 
Lecture, joinede a Civell Lecture to be rede in everie College hall therein. 
We have further in visiting ‘the religiouse studentts emongyst all other in- 
junctions advised that none of them for no maner cause shall cum within 
any taverne or ale howse or any other howse whatsoever hit be within the 
towne, and the suburbs of the same; upon payne onse so taken by day or 
by night to be sent imediately home to his cloister, whereat he was pro- 
fessede. Withoute doubte we herd say this acte to be gretly lamentede of all 
the duble honeste women of the towne, and specially of ther Laundre’,* that 
now may not once enter within the gaitts, and much lesse within ther 
chambers, wherunto they were right well accustomede. I doubt not, but 
for this thing only the honeste matrones will sew unto yowe for a redresse. 
Other things moo wche is to tediouse and long to conceve by wrytinge we 
have done, wiche all I shall declare unto you at my returnyng. This son- 
day be nyght.we shall make an ende for aJl this day we repaire to Colagers 
for the redresse of division and complaints put unto us. Tomorowe by vir 
of the Cloke in the morninge I wilbe in the Chapitre howse at abyngton, 
_ and I truste to bryng yow the trewth of everie thing for yt howse, and there- 
of dowbte ye not. On Wedinsday by night at utermoste I truste to be with 
yowe at Winchester gode willyng, who sende yow good helthe, as yow hert 
desiering. We fynde here all men applying and glade to accomplishe all 
these thyngs. Fro’ Oxforde thys Sonday the x11 day of Septembere by 
γι nfo assurede poore preste and servant, Rycharde Layton.” —Fol. 205. 


Curious Custom connected with the Law of Gavelkind. 


The second extract relates to a curious custom connected with the law of 


* These terms do not appear among the hunting phrases in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Recreation ;” 
but toils and strings with white feathers or papers for intimidating animals are well known. The 
practice of hunting round the toils, alluded to in the letter, is mentioned in the following lines of 
Ovid : : 

‘¢ Nec mecum famulos, nec equos nec naribus acres 
Ire canes, nec lina sequi nodosa sinebam.”—METAM. 


3 In an account of Leominster priory, dated 9 Henr. IV. is an item, for the boy that washed 
the monks’ vestments; but a laundress is also named.—Price’s Hist. of Leominster, p. 263. 
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Gavelkind, viz. that a widow lost her dower, either by fornication or mar- 
riage, but only (as she pleads) if she had been previously watched, plots laid 
at the time of her parturition, and apprehension of her and her child with 
Hue and Cry. The extract is made from the Harleian Manuscript No. 
1609, and is copied from the Plea Rolls in Easter Term, 4 Ed. I. rot. 29. 

‘‘ Margeria, que fuit uxor Jolfis Godfrey petit vis Will. de Dagenham et 
Margeriam ux: ejus med: 1. mess. 30 acr’ terr’ 6* 34 redd’ et redd’ 5 
gallinar’ 40 ovorum | petre casei, et med. pasture ad 46 oves in Ho &c. &c. 
Ipsi dicunt qd consuetudo de Gavelkind (unde pred’ ten’ tenet’) talis est, 
quod vidua omittat dotem suam, si fornicata vel maritata fuerit, et quod pred’ 
Margeria peperit fil’ de quodam w® de Anstie post mortem viri sui, ob 
quod debet omittere dotem. Margeria concedit talem esse consuetudinem, 
et dicit quod nunquam fuit convicta, secundum quod convinci debet, secun- 
dum legem de Gavelkind ; dicit enim quod inquisivisse debuit, fieri insidias 
quando ipsa fuit in parturiendo, et tunc debuisset ipsam cum puero suo ce- 
pisse cum clamore et hutesio.” | 

The Jury however overruled the plea. 

The allusion to the Hue and Cry seems to point out a Celtic practice, 
and, of course, one of the ancient Britons. I derive this opinion from the 

following passage of Czsar—it is to be recollected, that clamor is the word 
᾿ of the record, as it is that of the Roman imperator : 

‘“‘ Celeriter ad omnes Gallie civitates fama perfertur: nam ubi major 
atque illustrior incidit res, clamore per agros regionesque significant ; hunc 
alli deinceps accipiunt, et proximis tradunt, ut tunc accidit.”—De Bell. Gall. 
1. vil. 6. 3. 


Matters relating to the ancient Peerage. 


The third extract is from the Cotton manuscript, (Titus D xxi.) contain- 
ing various heraldic matters. Among these are the following articles upon 
subjects of high moment and great diversity of opinion ; namely, Who were 
our peers of parliament in the times of Henry III. and Edward I. 

‘¢ In the first time of the Normans, Valvasores and Thani were ranged in 
degree of honour next after Earls and Barons, and the Valvasors of the 
better sort, if we may believe those that write de feudis, were the very same 
that now Barons are. Neither was it as yet a term of great honour, for in 
those days some Earls had Barons under them, and in ancient remembrances 
of the French there were under an Earl twelve Barons, and as many Capi- 
taynes under a Baron. And in divers ancient charters of Earls since the 
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Conquest, yet extant, you shall find these words, ‘“‘ Omnibus Baronibus meis 
tum Francis quam Anglis.” Yea, even citizens of better sort were called 
Barons, for the “Citizens of Warwick in Doomsday Book were named Ba- 
rones, likewise the citizens of London, and the Inhabitants of the Cinque 
ports, &c. but they with us were accounted Barons, who had lands of their 
own by a whole Barony, that is 13 knights’ fees and a third part of one 
knight’s fee, reckoning every fee as an old book witnesseth, at £20, which 
make in the whole 400 marks; ‘‘ Ea enim erat valentia unius baronis Et qui 
terras et redditus ad hanc valentiam habuerunt ad Parlamenta summoneri 
solebant.” 3 | 
_ And hereupon it is, that in all the charters and historyes of this age, all 
men of account (omnes feré nobiles) in a manner be called Barons, for King 
Henr. III. received in England 250 Baronyes (M. Paris p. 1262. Seld. Tit. 
592.); but it attained to the highest pitch of Honor, ever since that the said 
_ King Henr. 1Π|. out of the great and seditious multitude of them called the 
very best by writ or summons of parliament, as he, (out of a writer I speak 
of good antiquity,) ‘‘ Post magnas perturbationes et enormas vexationes inter 
ipsum Regem, Simonem de Monteforti et alios Barones motas et sopitas, 
statuit et ordinavit quod omnes illi comites et Barones regni Angliz, quibus 
ipse rex dignatus est brevia sumonitionis -dirigere, venirent ad Parla- 
mentum suum et non alii, nisi forte Dis Rex alia illa brevia eis dirigere 
voluisset.” 

‘* But this he began but a little before his death. 

“ Edward the first his son constantly observed it, and his successors ; but 
the said King Edw. I. out of his wisdom somoned always those of auncyent 
familyes to his parliaments, that were most wyse, but he omitted theyre 
sonnes, after theyre death if they were not answerable to their parents in 
Understanding.” —Fol. 17. 

[All this is in some degree understood, but very imperfectly. A most 
important illustration on this point has been recently published by Mr. 
Baker, in his History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 524. 

Speaking of the territorial Barony of Wardon, he shows that ““ writs of 
summons to Parliament continued to be regularly directed to Thomas 
Latimer till the 4th Edw. II., when they ceased, though the ground of omis- 
sion seems inexplicable, as he was summoned by writ to the performance 
of military service from 7 Edw. II. to 7 Edw. III. the year preceding 
his death. Similar writs were issued to his son and successor Warine Lati- 
mer, but he never occurs as a Parliamentary Baron.” 
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Thus it appears plain that the Territorial were not necessarily also Par- 
liamentary Barons. | 


The Herald's Certificate concerning the Arms of England assumed ὧν. 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


The next extract relates to the assumption of the Royal Arms of England 
by Mary Queen of Scots. A fact so well known requires no elucidation. 

In p. 28 of this manuscript are the Arms of Mary Queen of Scots, beauti- 
fully tricked, quartering England and Scotland with the Arms of the ‘Dau- 
phin. Annexed to 118 

‘« An answere made by certaine of the Officers of Armes to an Escocheon 
lately brought out of the realme of France, and delivered unto the said 
officers by the Duke of Norfolk's Grace the xiii of 1559, Ἀ" primo 
Elizab’ Regine.” 

‘< Hyt may please your Grace, that upon good deliberation, We, Garter 
and Clarenceux, with others of the office have perused this escocheon of 
arms, delivered by your Grace, and we find the same prejudiciall unto the 
Queenes Ma’ty, her state and dignity and that hit doth not appertain to 
any forreine prince, what marriage soever he hath made with England -to 
quarter, bear, or use the Armes of England, otherwise than in pale,.as in 
token of marriage. And albeit James late Scottish King, grandfather to the 
Scottish Queen that now is, married with one of the daughters of K. Henr. 
7% and the said Scottish Queen being thus one of the Collaterals cannot nor 
ought not to bear any escocheon of the Arms of England, nor yet the 
Dolphin her husband in the right of her or otherwise. Furthermore we find 
the said escocheon falsely marshalled, contrary to all lawe and order of 
armes.” 


The Graces at Meals, real or pretended, in use among the Puritans. 


The fourth extract is taken from the Harleian Manuscnpt, No. 532, fol. 
115, and is entitled | 

‘‘ A Puritan’s Grace before meate. Recommended to the Children -of 
Paules. 

‘‘ Lord of the All-framing Spirite in faith and through hope ever sweet- 
ning. -Tast of all this handworke, calling everie thing by his name, bless 
these three creatures, Beofe, Lamb, and Capon, ‘in the Passover in Gilboe. 


᾿ς Thou art a zealous Lord of Israel, and therefore we beseech thee, let this 
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reacant vapor of our rosted refection ascend in thy sight, like unto frank- 
incense. That wee may consume this bread for loves of proposition, as did 
thy anointed Prophett with his souldiers, because wee hungar nothing, but 
thy justice. Wee know by this, that we are thy beloved flock, because thou 
hast revealed us the way to a good pasture. We must needs grant, that 
thou walkest upon the clouds, because we see, the fatnes of Ephraim and the 
multitude of Jacob noe forgetting either Levi or Many Asses. [Manasses ; 
corrige.| Our conversation is (O Lord) from the first light with thy 12 
tribes of Israel, expecting that our wealth may encrease until midday, that 
our harts may belch [520] out good wordes, and manifest our works unto the 
King. We remember how Noe blessed the world again by plantation of 
vines, and although we are come late into thy vineyard, O Lord, yet we 
. hope to receive our Pennyworth. Thou hast given to our elders illuminated 
faces; and the lookes of thy prophets are precious in the sight of the world. 
Lord, make us constant in thy cuppe, and give us strength to beare away thy 
creatures, because we have a long jorney to the mountain, where Abraham 
found the Mutton with hornes. The God of Jacob, in whose predestination 
all things are written, grant, that we may refuse nothing, which thou hast 
prepared in thy foresight, to the end we may cry out with thy beloved, it is 
consummated ; and thy prophet see nothing, but dry bones of Israel. And 
thou o great Jehova, whose finger is like the stroke of an Unicorne, now 
transforme thy sweet solace of the Understanding to the dore of penance in 
Gog and Magog upon Edom, that thy foes may lick the feet of Scorpions, 
and we, thy congregation inhabit Oreb, with Syon on the mount Jordan, in 
never ending dispersion of thy oyntment. Amen.” 


Grace after Meat. 


“« Allmaker and Allways making Lord of Israel, the same always Thursday 
and Friday, in whom there is no change, grant understanding to the wicked 
[Catholics] of our time, whose blynded consciences are not able to suffer, 
the sweet solace of thy creatures [i. 6. to eat flesh on Fridayes and in Lent). 
Wee know that Mutton is holocaust in thine eyes, because we read thou 
lovedst David, a keeper of Sheepe, and tookst the ramme in sacrifice for 
Isaak. Thine enymies (o Lord) like Locust and Bruch gnaw the fruit of 
trees, but we see theire destruction, having before our eyes the losse of 
paradise for spoiling only one tree, eating one silly apple, and yet THEIR 
HART IS AS FATT AS BRAWNE. Our eyes have relation to thy hand, like 
unto the milkmayds. Upon the fatt kine of .....” [Cetera desunt.] 
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These Graces were probably parodies, which hypothesis the silliness of 
the construction, and the purposed introduction of Mount Jordan, should 
seem to vindicate. The severity of the Puritanical character, even in the 
height of its reign, did not check humorous ebullitions; for among the 
King’s pamphlets in the British Museum, No. 332, are two writings of this _ 
kind, one called ‘‘ The Devill a married man, or the Devill hath met with 
his match;” and another, “ Hey ho for a Husband, or the Parliament of 
Mayds, their desires, decrees, and determinations ;” both dated Sept. 24, 
1647. 


*.° The Visitor's Letter in p. 37. was transcribed by me in the year 1824. 1 find that 
Mr. Ellis has also copied, and recently published it in his ‘‘ Original Letters on English His- 
tory,” New Series.—T. D. F. 
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V. Indication of an insititious Latin Term in the Hellenistic Greek, which has 
been inveterately mistaken for a genuine Greek Word. By GRANVILLE 
Penn, Esa. 


Read Dec. 20th, 1826. 


A.tuoucu the Royal Society of Literature expressly excludes from its 
cognisance theological disquisitions, I do not suppose that it can. regard a 
discussion purely critical and philological, as falling under that description, 
merely because its subject chances to present itself in the language of a 
sacred volume; I shall, therefore, not hesitate to submit to its attention the 
following observations. 

In recording the suicide of the traitor Judas, St. Matthew relates (xxvii. 5.), 
καὶ ἀπελθων ΑΠΗΓΈΞΑΤΟ; which our version correctly renders, he went out, 
and HANGED himself; the old Latin version renders, et abut, et LAQUEO se 
suspendit ; and Jerom, abiens, LAQUEO se suspendit. St. Peter, in adverting 
to the same act of the traitor, in his speech recorded by St. Luke (Acts 1. 18.), 
employs the phrase, πρηνὴς γενομενος EAAKHXE μεσος ; which words our ver- 
sion, In concurrence with all other versions, renders with the very different 
import, falling headlong, he BURST ASUNDER in the midst. Yet St. Peter affirms 
that the fact ‘“‘ was known to all the dwellers at Jerusalem” —-yvworov eyevero 
πασι τοις κατοικουσιν ᾿Ιερυυσαλημ. It was therefore known, in all its circum- 
stances, equally to Matthew and to Peter, who were both dwellers at Jeru- 
salem at the time of its occurrence; and Jerom found the memory of the 
fact fresh and unimpaired at Jerusalem four centuries after, when he de- 
scribed it, LAQUEO se suspendit—he hanged himself in a noose. Such, 
then, was the ‘‘ known fact” asserted both by Matthew and by Peter. 

It will be unnecessary here to produce all the charges of disagreement 
which have been preferred against the statements of the two Apostles 
respecting the mode of Judas’s death, or the unsatisfactory and unsuccessful 
attempts which have been made with a view to reconcile a supposed dis- 
cordance between them ; I shall only adduce the exposition of the eminently 
learned Dr. Clarke, because it is brief, because it is one of the most recent, 
and because it leaves the difficulty just where it found it :----“ In this place 
(Matth. xxvii. δ.) the word is aryy&aro—he HANGED himsélf. In Acts i. 18. 
it 18, wpyyng γενομενὸος ἐλακήσε psoos—he fell headlong, and BURST ASUNDER. 
Either, therefore, in the utmost despair and confusion of mind, he hanged 
himself in such a manner as that he fell down and burst, as most expositors, 
ancient and modern, suppose; or else, he threw himself down some precipice, 
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πρηνης eyevero: and then the word ἀπηγξατο must here be used proverbially, 
to denote in general that he destroyed himself.”—Such is. the irremediable 
perplexity assumed to exist in the descriptions of one and the same “" known 
fact,” as given by two equally competent and equally veracious witnesses, 
and both present on the spot. 

Now, in all the interpretations and expositions which have been given of 
the words of Peter from the earliest times, the inflection eraxyoe has been 
reduced to its thema Aaxew; to that thema has been annexed the signification 
of disrumpor—to be broken, or to burst, asunder: the verb aaxew has, in conse- 
quence, obtained a place, with that signification, in almost all our modern 
lexicons and commentaries, as a genuine Greek verb; and this exposition has 
hitherto secured to itself an uncontested adoption. 

But Henry Stephens was much too wary to admit Aaxsw as a Greek verb 
into his Thesaurus, on the ground vulgarly adduced for its reception, being 
thoroughly sensible that the Greek language gives no authority whatever for 
its admission ; he therefore excluded it, and only noticed the infinitive λακεῖν, 
placing it amongst his consulto pretermissa’ in his Index, in the following 
suspicious manner :—“‘ λακεῖν dicitur esse aor. 2. verbi ληκειν, presentis vicem 
gerens; significans nimirum, sonare, sonitum dare.—Hesychius rxaxe exponit, 
non solum ἡχήσεν, sed etiam εσθλασθη, confractum est ; quo modo apud Latinos 
quoque, crepare dicitur interdum pro cum strepitu rumpi.” (col. 1342.) And 
the verb ληκεω, to which interpreters would refer Aaxew, Stephens renders 
only “‘crepitum seu strepitum cieo” (col. 1371.); but he equally excludes it 
from the body of his Thesaurus. Scapula, in abridging the Thesaurus, 
brought Stephens’ consulto pretermissa from the Index into the body of his 
Lexicon; but he likewise excluded Aaxew, admitting only ayxew, of which 
some lexicographers have assumed aaxsw to be a Doric form. He omitted, 
at the same time, the dicitur esse of Stephens, leaving his students with- 
out that critical caution. 

Damm, on the other hand, admits Aaxew into his Homeric Lexicon, being 
entirely governed in so doing by the ἐλακησε of St. Luke; yet he produces 
no inflection from his poet which is certainly referrible to that thema. 
Schleusner, who also admits Aaxew into his *‘ Lexicon of the New Testament”’ 
as a genuine Greek word, can assign to it no significations more pertinent 
to the case of Judas than these :—‘ 1. proprie, sono, crepo. 2. dissilio cum 
crepitu quodam:” he cannot venture to add the simple sense of disrumpor. 

The truth plainly reveals itself to be this. The first Christian Greeks of 


* Pref. ad Ind. tom, v. p. 229, 
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Europe knew no such verb in their language as λακεω; but they were 
familiar with the aaxe and AsAaxa of Homer, Sophocles, and Aristophanes; 
which words signified primarily, under their different inflections, sonare, 
sonitum dare, and finally, cum strepitu rumpi. When, therefore, they first 
met with the Hellenistic inflection ἐλακησε in the Greek of St. Luke, they 
knew no thema to which they could refer it in order to find a sense, except 
that of those ancient words. To that thema they at once referred it; and, 
to render its signification applicable to the case before them, they were 
obliged to connive at the essential qualification, cum strepitu, that they 
might obtain that which was only accidental, rump. In this they were 
followed by the Latin Christians. But the proper meaning of λακεῖν, from 
whence aaxog, (ηχος sonus, Hesych.) forbids such an arbitrary division and 
election of a sense. That verb only acquires a notion of fracture as a con- 
sequent, when a loud sound is attended by a breakage; as, when an earthen 
vessel is broken by falling on a stone pavement. The verb properly ex- 
presses the sound only, and the accessory notion of fracture is inseparable 
from that of the moise caused in the breaking: in the simple sense of dis- 
rumpor it is nowhere found; and it was only from an assumed impossibility 
of otherwise expounding the word eAaxyoe, that this forced relation to aaxs 
and this spurious sense have been fastened upon it. 

Parkhurst exhibits a manifest proof of the correctness of what is here 
asserted :—‘“‘ Aaxsm, OF Anxew, seems to have been a word formed from the 
sound :—1. Homer applies it to the crashing of bones when struck witha 
battle-axe, raxs δ᾽ corsa; to the sound of a shield when struck through with 
a spear.—2. to break or burst with noise ; Acts i. 18. where see Wetstein.”— 
This summary reference to Wetstein was only made to avoid the fruitless 
trouble of a further investigation; for Wetstein throws no additional light on 
the subject, and produces no authority either for identifying raxew with the 
λακε of Homer, or for assigning to either of those verbs the simple sense of dis- 
rumpor. It was solely with the view of establishing an identity of thema for the 
two unconnected inflections sraxyoes and eraxe, in order to force a sense for 
the passage in the Acts, that the extraordinary grammatical contrivance was 
devised of assuming λακεὶν to be an “aor. 2. presentis vicem gerens;” 
instead of recognising it for the proper present infinitive of an obsolete 
thema Aaxw, regularly making evaxe both in the imperfect and aor. 2. And 
as all the writers from whom the modern lexicographers have drawn their 
materials for this article were of those Christian Greeks who embraced and 
transmitted the original error, that error has been copied from their pages 
by all, excepting only Henry Stephens. Neither raxew, nor any unequivocal 
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inflection of that thema is any where found, except in the sohtary erxaxnos of St. 
Luke; for, though the printed text of Hesychius has in one place λακησαι, 
the modern annotator has been careful to admonish “lege rAaxioas,” from 
λακιξω; and though διαλακησασα, cited by Grotius, is found in all the printed 
texts of Aristophanes (Nudes, 409.), and in the printed scholion annexed, yet 
the Borgian Ms., whose various readings have been for the first time collected 
by the latest editor, Invernezius, has διαλακισας, which the scholiast refers 
to Aaxis—Aaxis yap ro σχισμα. And, although the last learned annotator, 
Beckius, adds male to the reading διαλακισας, yet, after considering all that 
has been here said respecting Aaxew, and considering the character that Inver- 
nezius gives of the Borgian Ms.,* we are well authorised to pronounce recte, in 
contradiction; and to affirm, that though the ancient Greeks had rAaxey and 
λακιξω in their vocabulary, a verb Aaxew had no existence in the language of 
European Greece in the age of St. Luke, either simple or in compound.’ 


* «*__ accurate scriptus est—ut exhibeat cum diligentiorem verborum formam, tum germanas 


poétze voces: que duo magno usui solent esse ad scriptores emendandos :—intelligitur ex vetusto 
et accurato exemplo manare.” (In Aristoph. Procem.)—The correctness of the reading in the 
Borg. Ms. is shown by its making the participle agree with the governing subject of the dis- 
course, ἀνέμος, carried on from the last speaker; which the sense positively requires. Brumoy 
gives the true meaning of the poet: ‘‘ Le vent s’échauffe, les creve, me soufile aux yeux, et me. 
brule le visage.” That the passage is a locus affectus is manifest. The common reading of the 
line is: 
ἡ 8 ap’ εφυσσατ᾽" er’ εξαιφνης διαλακησασα΄ xpos avrw— 
Invernez. gives the reading of the Borg. Ms. thus: 
ἡ δ᾽ ap’ εφυσσατ᾽" ev εξαιφνηε διαλακισας xpos αντω--- 
We shall assuredly come nearer the primitive reading thus: 
4 δ' ap’ εφυσσα τ᾽ ενεξαιφνης, διαλακισαε re xpos avrw— 
εφνυσσα responding to the φυσσᾷ, and διαλακισας to the ρηξας, of the preceding speaker :—* pro- 
fecto quidem, et repente inflabat (ventus ventriculum), et cum crepitu dilacerans, stercus mihi in 
oculos projecit, adussitque faciem.” A perplexity appears to have, prevailed respecting the me- 
trical power of Aac in διαλακισας in this place, which has led to the corrupting of the original 
line. Yet the tribrachys δίάλαάκ might certainly have been enounced here as an anapzst, as 
axaipa was enounced as a dactyl in heroic verse, ἄκάμᾶτον πῦρ, (Il. E. 4. et passim: v. not. 
Clarke in Il. A. 398.) the principle of enunciation would be the same, but reversing its operation 
and its rule according to the relation the anapsest bears to the dactyl; viz. ‘* propter duas pre- 
cedentes breves syllabas producitur jac.” Morell admits d:adkaxew into his Lex. Gr. Prosod., 
yet neither he nor Maltby can cite any other example of its use than this in the printed texts of 
Aristophanes, which we perceive to be vicious. Beckius’s note shows the insecurity of the vul- 
gar reading, and the perplexity of the annotators :—‘ ceet. syllaba λα alias brevis est. Glossa 
Cod. L est ayncaca. Aut διαληκ. scribendam, ut habemus απολήκειν, extAncery, aut a in usu 
retinuit quantitatem literz y.” Era. p. 185. 


2 The form Aaxee:, which appears in some editions of Theocritus, is thus admitted by Morell, 
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But when we duly reflect, and consider how many Latin terms made 
their way into the Greek of Palestine and of the neighbouring countries, 
then under the Roman domination, we shall have no need to adhere to an 
interpretation which, when philologically and critically examined, demon- 
strates itself to be wholly inadequate, and radically unsound. “΄ Quot enim 
vocibus insititiis Romanis asperguntur Novi Feederis tabule?” exclaims Du 
Fresne, in the preface to his Glossary.—‘‘ No one,” observes Michaelis, “ can 
be surprised that Roman names and titles should be retained in the New 
Testament, as they were originally in the Latin. It is still less surprising 
that the Latin phraseology was retained in matters of law, as in all the 
provinces it was Roman; and Latin was the usual language in the courts of 
justice. And if other words have been transmitted from the Latin to the 
Greek, it is no wonder that the language of the ruling nation should have 
influence on that of the provinces.”—And Bishop Marsh observes in his 
note: ‘‘ As the terms of Roman law had influence on the language of 
common life, and both St. Luke and St. Paul were frequently in circum- 
stances that required the mention of juridical expressions, it is not extraor- 
dinary that they sometimes occur,”* 


who, in giving Adcew for the simple verb, and διαλᾶκεω for its compound, shows the uncertainty 
of both; 
** Adxew, a, 2. ελᾶκον, idem quod ληκεω. 
Theocr. ii. 25. 
kat xpnyns eddenoe pecos— Possel.”’ 

But Maltby, in his new edition of Morell’s work, availing himself of the labours of Valckenaer 
on Theocritus, subjoins the following annotation :—‘* Hoc verbum (λακεω) prima brevi, vereor ut 
auctoritate satis firma nitatur: in 1. ος Codd. et prime Editt. habent yés avra λακει peya: aces 
igitur Dor. pro ληκε. Dammius utrumque agnoscit, Aaxew et Ancew. In dubio est H. Stepha- 
nus, apud quem ‘ Aaxecy dicitur esse aor. 2. v. Anxecy, preesentis vicem gerens.’ ἢ 

The second example, cited by Morell, offers no other than the very words of St. Luke, with 
which we are actually engaged, wrought jnto hexameter verse by the learned Poseelius, Greek 
Professor of Rostock in Mecklenburg, in the sixteenth century :— 


οὗτος χωριον ex μισθονυ exrncaro Avypov, 


— χ᾽ ὧς aura λᾶκεει 


και πρηνῆς ἐλακησε peaos (φοβερον pad’ ενιπειν) 
' σπλαγχνατε εξεχνθη αὐτου συμπαντα yapace. 
(Evangel. et Epist. Grec. vers. reddita; ἃ Johanne Posselio, Witberge, 1610, p. 336.)—It 
is remarkable, that while the only examples (Aacee:, λακησαι, διαλακησασα,) that can be pro- 
duced from ancient-Greek writers, with a view to show the existence of a verb Aacew in their 
language, are diversely read in the few surviving Mss. of their works, and are evidently corrupt, 
no variation of the reading ἐλακησε in Acts i. 18. is found in any of the multitudinous Mas. of the 
Gr. Testament; which latter uniformity, combined withthe former fact, establishes the existence 
of an unusual verb Aaxcew in the Greek of Palestine, in the age when St. Luke wrote. 
* Micuag.is’ Introd. to N. T. Manrsu, ch. iv..sect. 10, and note. 
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Tbe particular insititious words to which these learned writers here allude, 
and which are only a few of the many that must-have been adopted into the 
Syrian Greek, are known to every one; yet it will be advisable,. for the 
juster presentation of my argument, to collect them here in one point of view: » 


μακελλον,. macellum. 
κουστωδια, custodia. 
rerdos, titudus. 
Aerrioy, linteum. 
covdapioy, sudarium. 
δηναριον, denarium. - 
σπεκονλατωρ,. speculator. 
μεμβρανα, membrana.: 
ταβερνη, taberna. 
μιλιον, miliarium. 
codpavrns, quadrans. 
ασσαριον, assarius, 


φραγελλωσας, Ragello. 

The Latinity of these words could never be mistaken, because there are no 
Greek words with which they could possibly be confounded. But we have 
seen, that.this is very far from being the case of the form Aaxew; which 
form immediately suggested to the native Greeks some relation to the λαχε 
of Homer, whilst at the same time it was the correct rendering, in Greek 
elements, of the very pertinent Latin verb /aqueo, to halter ; a word entirely 
unknown to the language of those Greeks, who, like the Latins, were desti- 
tute of all philological criticism, as is.abundantly shown in their various 
clumsy attempts to assign the derivations of words. The verb Φραγελλοω 
bore with it a character too manifestly barbarous to exercise any deception ; 
but daqueo, rendered Aaxew, assumed at once a character deceitfully Greek ; 
and.as from flagello was formed ¢gayeArom, and its aor. 1. participle Φραγελ- 
λωσας, 80 from laqueo, become Aaxew, would have been formed, with equal 
regularity, the aor. 1. saaxyoa. Both words were terms in common use 
among the Romans, and they would very naturally have accompanied. each 
other into the adoption of the Hellenists of Syria.’ 

Let us now consider what arguments minute criticism can advance for 
and against the admission of the proposition—that sraxnos 1s only an inflection 
of the Latin laqueo, rendered insititious in the Hellenistic Greek under the form 
λακεω. 


* “4 Laqueus erat supplicii genus vilissimum et ignominiosissimum ; et id genus mortis passim 
apud Scriptores infame vocatur.— Peenam Jaquei a Grecis usurpatam vix reperias ; nec a Roma- 
nis quidem in publico, etsi ii in carcere damnatis gulam lagueo frangebant.”—(Pitisci Lez.. 
Antiq. Rom. tom. ii. p. 14.) ᾿ 
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That dagueo expressed in Greek characters would become Aaxew, and that, 
in that form, it would naturally yield the inflection ἐλαχησε, are points that 
cannot be contested; but it may perhaps be said against the admission, that 
eAaxyoe is here an active and transitive verb, and could only express /aguea- 
vit ; whereas, to obtain the sense required, it should be passive, ἐλακηθη, 80 
as to express daqueatus est. 

To this objection I reply, that we are wholly ignorant of all the various 
employments of the verb daqueo, while Latin was a living tongue, from the 
peculiar rareness of its occurrence in the surviving monuments of Latin wri- 
ting ; “‘vix occurrit nisi in participiis,” says Ainsworth : but we are therefore 
the more free to infer by analogy, that /agueo, like many other Latin verbs, 
was used in the active voice, but with a passive or reflective signification. This 
is expressly pointed out by Diomede, and by Priscian. Diomede (1. i. col. 
397.) says: ‘‘ Abutuntur autem veteres activo pro passivo, veluti, ‘ genibusque 
volutans Heerebat ;’ deest se, ut sit, volutans se, κυλίομιενος : ‘ preecipitans traxi 
mecum ;’ deest me, ut sit, precipitans me, κατακρημνιζομενος. And Priscian 
(1. i. col. 795.): ‘Sunt queedam (verba) in ὁ desinentia, quee, cum sint ac- 
tiva, pro passivis quoque solent poni; ut /avo, tondeo, duro, calceo, pro lavor, 
et tondeor, et duror, et calceor. Sed hee magis per eclipsin consuetudo pro- 
ferre tradidit : quod poetee quoque solent facere. Virgilius in iii. Georg. 312. 
‘incanaque menta Cinyphii tondent hirci,’ pro tondentur. Idem in ii. neid. 
235. ‘accingunt omnes operi,’ pro accinguntur, vel accingunt se. Idem in 
eodem, v. 9.; ‘et jam nox humida ccelo -Precipitat,’ pro precipitatur, vel 
pracipitat se.”* So Tertullian (De Oratione, c. 11.); ‘omnibus licet membris 
lavet quotidie Israel, nunquam tamen mundus est,” for /avetur, or lavet se. 
So also Cicero (De Republi. 1. i. c. 45.); ‘‘ Non subest (locus) quo precipitet 
et decidat,” for pracipitetur. In the same manner we ourselves are accus- 
tomed to render a verb absolute, which ought strictly to be either passive or 
reflectively active: thus we say, “‘ wash, and be clean :” again, “‘ he caught 
or hung* by the rock, or by the tree :” which mode of expression is abustve, 
according to the phrase of Diomede, or elliptic, according to that of Priscian. 
And so also laqueavit (ελακησε), hike precipitat, though an active form, would 
yet acquire the passive sense /agueatus est, or the reflective sense lagueavit se, 


* So En. i. 104. ‘ prora avertit,” for avertit se, or avertitur ; i1. 229. “ pavor insinuat,” for 
insinuat se ; 341. “lateri agglomerant,” for agglomerant se. These were popular modes of ex- 
pression, which the poet occasionally adopted for their metrical convenience. 

_? Our neuter verb fo hang is, like most or all neuter verbs, no other than the active or passive 
verb rendered absolute by popular abuse or ellipsis ; as in our new vulgarism, “ he deft yesterday.” 
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απηγξατο ; and, in that sense, it would have been adopted and employed by 
the Hellenists of Syria. We have in St. Mark, iv. 29. a notable example 
of this employment of an active verb : ὅταν ταραδῳ ὃ xapwos. Hardy remarks: 
“< prodiderit (sub. sese) fructus. Hapade in significatione inusitata hic legitur :”— 
‘‘ aavroy being understood (says Parkhurst). Wolfius says the phrase is pure 
Greek ; but I know not that such an use of παραδιδοναι, as a verb neuter, has 
ever been produced from any Greek writer.” It is evidently an Hellenism, and 
is only to be explained on the same principle with all the preceding verbs in 
Diomede and Priscian. 

Let us next consider the whole sentence, πρηνὴς γενομενος srAaxnee prscos. 

Those who propound that ελακησε μέσος signifies disruptus est medtus, 
bring forward those phrases of Plautus; ‘‘metuo ne medius disrumpar— 
illam mediam diruptam velim” (Curcul. ii. 1. 7. and Casina, ii. δ. 18.); but 
it can avail them nothing, unless they include essentially, in both passages of 
Plautus, the concomitant notion—cum crepitu—cum strepitu, and unless they 
extend that notion to St. Luke’s ἐλακησε; which, it is evident, would be 
equally absurd and ludicrous. 

But against those passages of Plautus I set the following passage from 
Seneca the tragedian : 

‘« Preeceps in ora fusus, implicust cadens 
Laqueo tenaci corpus: et quanto magis 
Pugnat, sequaces hoc nodos ligat.” 
Hippolytus, A. iv. 1086. 

Here we have a literal translation into Latin of St. Peter’s periphrastic de- 
scription of the operation expressed by St. Matthew in the single word 
απηγξατο, and by Jerom in the phrase daqueo se suspendit ; or rather, of 
St. Luke’s Hellenistic translation of Peter’s original Hebrew. Those who 
have been in the southern countries of Europe know, that the operation in 
question, as exercised on a criminal, is performed with a great length of cord, 
with which the criminal is precipitated from a high beam, and is thus vio- 
lently Jaqueated or snared in a noose, mid-way—medius or in medio ; μεσος, and 
medius, referring to place as well as to person : as, μέσος ὕμων ἑστηκεν. (Joh. i. 26.) 

‘* Considit scopulo medius———” 
Virg. G. iv. 436. 
‘* _- medius prorumpit in hostes. ” 
En, x. 379. 

Erasmus distinctly perceived this sense in the words πρηνης γενομένος, al- 
though he did not discern it in the word ἐλαπησε which confirms it: “πρηνὴς 
Grecis dicitur, qui vultu est in terram dejecto: expressit autem gestum et habi- 
tum LAQUEO PR#FOCATI; alioquin, ex hoc sane loco non poterat intelligi, 
quod Judas suspenderit se.” (in loc.) And so Augustine also had understood 
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those words, as he shows in his Recit. in Act. Apostol. 1. i. col. 474. ““ et col- 
lem sibi alligavit, et dejectus in faciem,” &c. Hence.one Ms., cited by Saba- 
tier, for πρηνὴς yevopevos reads ἀποχρεμαάμενος ; and Jerom, in his new vulgate, 
has: substituted suspensus.for the pronus factus.of.the old Latin version, which 
our old English version of 1542 accordingly renders, and.when he was hanged. 

That which follows, and which evidently determined the vulgar interpreta- 
tion of ἐλακησε---εξεχυνθη παντα ta σπλαγχνα αὐτου, all his bowels gushed out— 
states a natural and probable effect produced, by the sudden interruption in 
the fall and violent capture in the noose, in a frame of great corpulency and 
distension, such as Christian antiquity has recorded that of [86 traitor to 
have been ;* so that a term to express rupture would have been altogether 
unnecessary, and it is therefore equally unnecessary to seek for it in the verb 
sAaxyoe. .Had the historian intended .to express disruption, we may justly 
presume that he would have said, as he had already said in his Gospel, v. 6. 
διερρηγνυτο, or xxiil. 45. ἐσχισθη μέσος: it is difficult to conceive, that he 
would here have travelled into the language of ancient Greek poetry for a word 
to express a common idea, when he had common terms at hand and in prac- 
tice; but he used the Roman Jaqueo, λακεω, to mark the infamy of the death. 

The words of St. Peter, in the Hellenistic version of St. Luke, ‘will there- 
fore import, preceps in ora fusus, laqueavit (i. 6. implicuit se laqueo) medius 
(z.e. in medio, inter trabem et terram); et effusa sunt omnia viscera ejus—throwing 
himself headlong, he caught mid-way in the noose, and all his bowels gushed out. 
And thus, the two reporters of the suicide, from whose respective relations 
charges of disagreement, even of contradiction have been drawn, in conse- 
quence of mistaking an insititious Latin word for a genuine Greek word of cor- 
responding elements, are found, by tracing that insititious word to its true 
origin, to report identically the same fact ; the one by a single term, the other 
by a periphrasis. 


* Πρησθειε ext rocovroy τὴν capa, dore μη ὄννασθαι διελθειν. Papias, ap. Routh Reltg. Sacr. 
tom. i. p. 9., and CEcumenius, thus rendered by Zegers, Critici Sacri, Act. i. 18. in tantum enim 
corpore inflatus est ut progredi non posset. The tale transmitted by those writers of the first and 
tenth centuries, that Judas was crushed to death by a chariot proceeding rapidly, from which his 
unwieldiness rendered him unable to escape, merits no further attention, after the authenticated 
descriptions of the traitor’s death which we have here investigated, than to suggest a possibility 
that the place where the suicide was committed might have overhung a public way, and that the 
body falling by its weight might have been traversed, after death, by a passing chariot. From 
whence might have arisen the tales transmitted successively by those writers; the first of whom, 
being an inhabitant of Asia Minor, and therefore far removed from the theatre of Jerusalem, and 
being also (as Eusebius witnesses, 111. 39.) a man of a very weak mind—ogodpa puxpos roy vovy— 
was liable to be deceived by false accounts, 
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VI. On the Cartulary of Flariey Abbey, in Gloucestershire. By Sir Tuomas 
Puitiiprs, Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 


Read March 218ϊ, 1827. 


Sir, 

One object of the institution of the Royal Society of Literature being to 
promote the discovery of unknown manuscripts relative to history, or in any 
way tending to the advancement of any branch of science, I beg leave to 
submit to its examination a newly discovered document, which is of consi- 
derable importance to the monastic history of England, particularly of 
Gloucestershire. This document is the Cartulary of Flaxley Abbey, in the 
county of Gloucester, which was entirely unknown to Dugdale, Tanner, and 
to the editors of the New Monasticon, who had published their account of 
the abbey before it was found. It was discovered by my friend Robert Phil- 
lipps, ἔβα." οὗ Longworth, in Herefordshire, among the private deeds of his 
relation Thomas Wynniatt, Esq. of Stanton, Gloucestershire, among which 
it had lain concealed for nearly three hundred years. (The family of Wyn- 
niatt has, I believe, possessed property which belonged to the abbey of Flax- 
ley, at Dimmock, from the time of its dissolution.) I immediately procured 
permission from Mr. Wynniatt to transcribe it; and he has since, with the 
greatest liberality, presented me with the roll itself. The circumstance of 
this Cartulary having been now discovered for the first time, after a lapse 
of nearly three hundred years, gives us great reason to hope that many 
others, hitherto supposed to be lost, are still existing in the muniment rooms 
of private families. 

The Cartulary of the abbey of Flaxley is in the peculiar form of a roll, of 
which the instances are very rare, and appears to have been written in the 
reign of King John, and the scribe makes occasional use of the Saxon th. It 
is deficient in the commencement, which probably consisted of one or more 
skins containing the royal grants and confirmations; for in the part that 
remains there is not one royal grant. The deeds relate to Dimmock, Ar- 
lingham, &c. in Gloucestershire ; and it begins with, Ist. The rents payable 


* We have some reason to hope that this Gentleman will enrich our topography by a valuable 
history of the county of Hereford. 
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to the abbey by the tenants in Dimmock. 2ndly. The chief rents payable by 
the abbey to the abbey of Cormayles, to the priory of Lanthony, to the 
churches of Emnet and Budichun, and to various individuals. 3rdly. The 
rents granted in alms to provide wine, candles, wafers, &c. for the infirmary, 
or for the entertainment of strangers. 4thly. The grants of various persons, 
among which are those of A.... Abbot of Dore, Roger, ptior of Lanthony, 
Gilbert de Monmouth, and Berta his wife, William de Braose, lord of 
Brecknock, Gilbert Talbot, Richard de Herlingham, and one deed to Walter 
de la Barre, in which is a singular remark concerning the Jews, of which I 
shall afterwards take notice. . 

We find endorsed upon the [0]}----1δἱ. The grants of wax for making 
tapers to be used on certain holy days and saints’ days, according to the will 
of the donor. 2ndly. Various grants, among which are a grant of lands in 
London, at Cheringa, (which is perhaps the same now called Charing Cross,) 
given by Joceline, clerk to William Marshall, who is probably the cele- 
brated Earl Marshall. Wm. Marshall confirms the above grant. In an- 
other grant the same Joceline gives himself, both living and dead, to the 
abbey. 3rdly. The rents payable by the tenants of Dimmock, and also their 
villenage tenures. 4thly. The privileges of the abbey granted by the bull of 
Pope Celestine ITI. in 1192, and the bull of Alexander III. respecting 
their tithes, in which they are denominated ‘‘ Fratres de Flexleche,” where- 
as in all the former grants they are called ‘‘ the Monks of Dene.” dthly. A 
catalogue of the books, which is interesting from being one of the oldest ca- 
talogues of a monastic library that are known. Like all others of the same 
kind, the library of Flaxley consisted chiefly of theological works. Those most 
worthy of notice are—Bibliotheca, in three volumes; Petri Manducatoris (or 
Comestoris) Historia Scolastica; Epistole Decretales; Decreta Ivonis ; Item 
De Dedicatione Ecclesie ; Vitee Patrum; Passionalis, liber antiquus; (this 
is noticed on account of its being called an ancient book six hundred years 
ago;) the Life of St. Malachi; the Life of St. Godric; Cronicon Ivonis ; 
Isidori Etimologia ; Hugo de Arch4 Noe; Abbreviatio Amalarii ; Beda super 
Canticum Abacuc ; two books in English; Life of St. Godric and St. Thomas 
the Martyr, in French ; a work on medicine, in English; Passio S*. Marga- 
rete: ; the Miracles of St. Nicholas; Libellus Prognosticorum. 

After the catalogue follow more grants, among which is one of Philip de 
Burci, which appears to fix two shillings as the equivalent of the ancient 
piece of money called a Byzantium, or Bezant.' 


* This must be the silver Bezant. 


Flarley Abbey in Gloucestershire. δῦ 


These grants are confirmed by William, son of Robert Fitz-Martin, a 
Norman baron in Devonshire, who mentions his wife Angaret, (not given, I 
believe, in Dugdale’s Baronage,) and his two sons Robert and William. 

These deeds, with a few others, are the last upon the roll. 

The note concerning the Jews, alluded to above, is contained in a deed of 
Richard, abbot of Dene (Flaxley), granting lands to Walter de la Barre, in 
which the abbot says he has not affixed the conventual seal for fear of the 
treachery of the Jews—*“ Sigillum vero nostrum, propter perfidiam Judeo- 
rum, non apposuimus.” This remark, made in the presence of many wit- 
nesses, who all permitted the deed to be valid without the appendage of the 
abbey seal, a most unusual circumstance, would seem to imply that the 
Jews were in the habit of forging seals for the purpose of affixing them to 
pretended grants; and if so, that fact alone would almost justify the severity 
with which they were treated in this and the succeeding reigns. But I 
have never found any direct accusation of their forging seals. With the 
exception of the above words, the closest allusion to it which I have met 
with, is in Matthew Paris, who is thus quoted in a pamphlet wnitten about 
1656, for the purpose of dissuading Oliver Cromwell from admitting the 
Jews again into the kingdom; in which the author, after stating various 
quarrels between the Jews and English, says :—‘‘ But the greatest commo- 
tion was at York. There, March 17th, in the same year (2nd of Richard I.), 
the people set most violently upon them (the Jews), forcing them for safety 
to take to their heels. Hence four or five hundred fly to towers to save 
themselves, where, being besieged, and seeing little hopes to save them- 
selves, one of their rabbies makes an oration to them, exhorting them rather 
to kill one another than fall into their hands who opposed their Law. He 
begins first, cuts his wife’s throat, next his children’s, then his friends’, and 
lastly his own; the rest follow his example, throwing their slain relations 
over upon the Christians’ heads. Some in another tower, hearing what was 
become of these, set the place and themselves on fire, calling upon their 
companions hard by to do the like; but these esteeming better of their lives, 
offer to yield on condition that, for turning Christians and being baptised, 
their lives might be spared. This is agreed upon and concluded; but they 
coming out, were most perfidiously and cruelly butchered, malice and 
passion breaking the bonds of faith given. After this massacre, the people 
run to the Cathedral, get all their bonds and obligations into their hands, by 
which they had bound many a man unto them so unreasonably, as (if the 
authors were not of credit which report it) would be incredible. But all 
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these (bonds and obligations), a fire being made in the midst of the church, 
they reduce to ashes.” 

It appears to me that the above words, “‘ they had bound many a man 
so unreasonably, as would be incredible,” may possibly allude to this prac- 
tice of forging seals; but this opinion is submitted to those who are better 
informed ; and at the same time it will be but just to mention, that on re- 
ferring to the work of Peter de Blois, which he wrote. expressly ‘“‘ De Per- 
fidia Judeorum,”' I do not find that he enumerates their forgery of seals 
aniong the instances of it. 

With many apologies to the Society for taking up its time and attention 
with an object which, I fear, it will think of little interest,’ I beg to subscribe 
myself, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 


March 13, 1827. THOS. PHILLIPPS. 


» «<¢ Perfidia Judzorum,” in the title of this work, seems rather to signify the want of faith in 
Christ, than any treacherous conduct on the part of the Jews.—T. P. 

* Had the Author known earlier that the Society would have considered the above notice fit 
to be printed, he would have endeavoured to render it more worthy of that honour.—T. P. 
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VIL. Transcript of a Manuscript relating to Henry the Fifth of England, pre- 
served in the King's Library at Paris; with Prefatory and Supplementary 
Notes. By Joun Gorvon ὅμιτη, M.D., M.R. 5.1. 


Read April 4th, 1827. 


Peruaps I may be pardoned for relating that I had the honour to receive 
a Waterloo medal on the field of Azincour; or rather, that I had the fortune 
to belong to one of the British regiments that signalised themselves in the 
campaign of 1815, and which afterwards was invested with the above- 
mentioned mark of their sovereign’s approbation, on the very spot which, 
nearly four hundred years before, was the scene of the scarce less glorious 
triumph of Harry the Fifth of England. In making this statement I have no 
desire either to claim for myself a distinction that does not belong to me, or 
to erect into an extraordinary event that which was rather a coincidence ; 
but so it was, that in 1816 a'portion of the British army was cantoned in the 
immediate neighbourhood of this celebrated field, and the corps in which I 
then served made use of it, during several months, as their ordinary drill- 
ground. 

To several of my intelligent brother officers, as well as to myself, the place 
naturally imparted the interest which an acquaintance with its history could 
not fail to excite; and we consequently amused ourselves with reconnoitring 
excursions, comparing the actual state of the localities with authentic 
accounts of the transactions of 1415. The changes that have taken place 
have been singularly few; and an attentive explorer would be able to trace, 
with considerable accuracy, the greater part of the route pursued by the 
English army in their retreat out of Normandy towards Calais. The field 
of Azincour remains sufficiently im statu quo, to render every account of the 
battle perfectly intelligible; nor are those wanting, near the spot, whose 
traditionary information enables them to heighten the interest with oral 
description, accompanied by a sort of ocular demonstration. 

It may not be irrelevant to add that some of our countrymen, whose 
acquaintance with the history of this event has scarcely been more accurate 
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than their knowledge of French topography, have suffered no small incon- 
venience and disappointment from an unpardonable error that I have seen 
in certain books, professing to be Traveller's Guides. There is, near the 
town of Bouchain in French Flanders, (a place celebrated in the wars of the 
Duke of Marlborough,).a single house named Azincour, to which some have 
been in this way misdirected, and induced to make a considerable journey 
beyond the place they were in quest of. The distance between the two 
Azincours is probably not less than sixty miles. 

Those who travel to Paris via St. Omer and Abbeville, pass over the field 
of battle, which skirts the high road (to the left, in the direction just men- 
tioned, ) about sixteen miles beyond St. Omer; two on the Paris side of a 
considerable village or bourg, named Fruges; about eight north of the forti- 
fied town of Hesdin; and thirty, or thereabout, in the same direction from 
Abbeville. All accounts of the battle mention the hamlet of Ruisseauville,’ 
through which very place the high road to Paris now passes. 


Azincour is a commune, or parish, consisting of a most uninteresting col- 


lection of | 
‘¢ slobbery dirty farms,” * 


(or rather, farmers’ residences,) and cottages, such as, in that part of the 
country, are met with in all directions; once, however, distinguished by a 
castle, of which nothing now remains but the foundation.* The scene of the 
contest lies between this commune and the adjoining one of Zramecour, in a 
wood belonging to which latter the king concealed those archers whose 
prowess and vigour contributed so eminently to the glorious result. Part of 
this wood still remains; though (if I remember rightly), at the time of our 
visits, the corner into which the bowmen were thrown had been materially 
thinned, if indeed the original timber had not been entirely cut down, and 
its place but scantily supplied by brush or underwood. Some of the trees, 
however, in the wood of Tramecour, were very old in 1816. 

During the period that has elapsed since I had the opportunity of making 
these observations, 1 have occasionally amused myself by compiling, from 
various accounts of this famous exploit, one concise history; purposing to 
illustrate it not merely by topographical references, but by the publication 


* See supplementary note A. ? See note B. * See note C. 
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of certain details of circumstances that preceded and followed the expedition 
of the English king. Of these, many curious items are preserved in the 
British Museum, both in verse and prose; among which I may specify, a 
roll containing the names of the noblemen, gentlemen, and lancers, that ac- 
companied each, and also a numerical list of their retainers. And although 
this project has been much interrupted by ill health, long absences from 
London, and other circumstances, it was not altogether abandoned until I 
recently met with the announcement of a similar undertaking in another 
quarter. 

Wishing the author of that work every success, I am inclined to forego my 
own design, which, though in a state of considerable forwardness, is not yet 
matured ; but, as a specimen of the recondite materials with which I had en- 
riched my portfolio, I beg to communicate to the Royal Society of Literature 
an almost perfect copy of a paper upon which I stumbled in the Bibhothéque 
du Roi, in the course of my researches after illustrations of the affair of Azin- 
cour; and which (though not calculated to throw additional light upon the 
‘lustre of that event) has sufficient connexion with it to have been admitted 
as an appropriate article in such a work as that just alluded to. 

To prevent unnecessary trouble and inconvenience, I have accompanied 
the transcript of the Ms. with an English translation. 
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‘Factum du Sieur ΡῈ Gavucourt," contre Louis, SEIGNEUR D’Es- 
TOUTEVILLE, ou il y a plusieurs choses curieuses sur la BatraILLe 
p AZINCOURT.” : | 
Titre donné dans le Bibliothéque de la France, tom. ii. 


S"ensuit la copie, conforme ἃ loriginale dans le Bibl. du Roi. 


1.5 Le cas de moy Gaucourt, duquel depend le proces que j’ay aux Re- 
quetes a Paris a l’encontre de Mons. Loys a prt seigneur destouteville, 
comme heritier de son feu pere en son viuant, seigneur destoutevile, est 
comme 1] sensuit. 

2. Et premierement. I] est vray que du temps que le feu roy d’Angleti'e, 
dernier trespasse, mit son siege deuant la ville de harfleu, en laquelle estoit 
le feu seig’. destouteuile, led. de Gaucourt, auec plusieurs aures chi'rs et 
escuiers, I] nous conuint par deffault de secour de viures et de la mortalite 
qui estoit dedans la dte ville rendre icelle ville et feusmes tous prisonniers 
au Roy dangleterre. 

3. Item et pour ce que la plus grant part dentre nous qui etions dedans 
harfleu estions tres griefement malades, le Roy dangleterre nous donna 
Respit [paruu] ce que nous jurasmes et promeismes et baillasmes scelle de 
nous rendre tous a Calais, deuers luy a la Saint Martin lors prouchamment 
venant, laquelle chose nous feismes. 

4. Item, et nous venus au dit Calais, Lui requismes, Mons destoutevile 
et moy, que ainsi come nous lui auions tenues nos promesses, que les pro- 
messes qui nous auoient estees fees par ceulx qui dep. luy auoient fait le 
traitie au dit harfleu, nous feussent tenus, et Il nous reponds quelque chose 
ἐν ils nous οὐϑδί dit I] nous tenoit tous ses prisonniers. 

. Item. Et apres nous dit que 1] auoit plusieurs de ses seruiteurs ét 


* See supplementary note Ὁ. 
* The numerical figures do not belong to the original; they have been introduced for the 
convenience of transcription, 
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“ΟὈΟΜΡΙΑΙΝΤ of the Sreur ΡῈ GavucourrT against Louis, Sercneur 
Ὁ EsTOUTEVILLE, containing several matters of curiosity concerning 
the Battie of Azincourr.”' 

So described in the Bibliothéque de la France. 


[The Ms. is in the Baluz Collection of the Bibliothéque du Roi, No. 544.] 


Translation of the Ms. of which a literal copy is given on the opposite page. 


1. The following is the statement of me, Gaucourt, on which I have a 
cause pending in the Court of Requests at Paris, against Mons. Louis, now 
Seigneur D’Estouteville, as heir to his late father, who in his life-time was 
the Seigneur D’Estouteville. . 

2. In the first place. It is true that when the late King of England, last 
deceased, laid siege to the town of Harfleur, in which were the late Seigneur 
d’Estouteville, the said De Gaucourt, with several other knights and esquires, 
it happened that, through want of provisions and the mortality which per- 
vaded the town, we were compelled to surrender the said town; in conse- 
quence whereof we all became the prisoners of the King of England. 

3. Further; as the greater part of us were extremely sick, the King of 
England granted us indulgence, upon our swearing, promising, and sealing 
an obligation that we should all find our way to Calais, and appear before 
him on the approaching day of St. Martin; which engagement we per- 
formed. | 

4. Moreover, having arrived at Calais, D’Estouteville and myself demanded 
that, as we had fulfilled our engagements, such as had been entered into by 
those who, on his part, had concluded the treaty of Harfleur, should like- 
wise be kept; but he replied, that whatever these parties might have said to 
us, we should all remain prisoners. 

5, Further; he afterwards said that seven or eight score of his servants 


* Consisting of four folio leaves, written so closely and crabbedly, and the ink so faded, that 
here and there it was impossible to make out the word. Where this was the case the angular 
brackets are used.—J. G, S, 
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subjets prisoniers en france, jusques au nombre de vii a vili™ qui estoient 
tres durement traicties, et se nous voulions estre deliures que nous feissions 
quils se fussent. Et pour ce quils nestoient point de si grant estat co‘me 
nous seroit aduise par deux gentils hd‘mes de france, et par deux danglettre 
ace cours que ch'un deuroit raisonnablement payer, et par ceste maniere 
nous serions deliure. 

6. Item. Et sur ce nous parlasmes, Mons destoutevile et moy, a Mess”. 
les ducs dorleans et de bourbon, a Mess”. les Contes deu, de Richemont, de 
Vendome, et Mons le marechal bouchicaut, Tous lesquelz estient ensemble 
prisonniers a Calais. Et, tout regardé, nous dirent se nous nacordions a 
nous y employer, veues les condicions du Roy danglefre, nous serions en 
grant peril, que le dit roy ne nous tensist longuement en Angleterre sans 
pourueoir a nos deliurances. 

_7. Item et sur celuy deismes, Mons. destoutevile et moy que nous ferions 
tout mre pouuoir a la delivrance des desssd. prisonniers Anglois. 


8. Item, et pour ce que moy Gaucourt nestoit point bien gary de ma g'nde 
maladie, Il me donna Respit de retourner en france pour pourchasser la 
deliurance desd. prisonrs. Et en oultre nous dit quil auoit perdu plusieurs 
de ses Joyaulx a la battaille dagincourt. Et se nous pouyons trouver ma- 
niere de les recourer Ilz se recongnoistront grandemit au fait de nos 
deliurances. Et auec ce nous requist que luy feissions amener 115. queues de 
vin de beaune a londr. et que pareillement le recongnoistroit envers nous. 

9. Item. Sur lesd. paroles men retournay en france, et feys tant a tres 
gnt peine et meschief que je traitay de recouurer de vi a vii™ prisonniers 
tant gentilshémes marchans, que archers, et baillay [ 1 Afin de les 
pouoir recourir a certain jour en payant surplus. . 

10. Item et aussi feysje diligent de recouvr lesd. Joyaulx qui esft desia 
dispers en plusieurs mains. Et feys tant que je mis en seurte de recouvrer 
la couronne du Roy danglefre qui estoit en ses coffres, et une croix dor et 
de pierres bien riche. En quoi auoit de la uraye croix de demy pie de long 
et la croisure de mesure de plus de vng g'nd poulx de large. Et la [ ] 
de quoy on sacroit le Roy danglefre et plusieurs aultres choses quil auoit 
grant desir de recouurer, Et si recouvray les sceaulx de la chancellerie dud. 
Roy. 

11. Item et aussi feysje acheter ij* queues de vin de beaune, et en baillay 
[ 1 auant mon partement, et sur ce men retournay en Anglefre et 
luy rapportay et presentay ses seaulx, et luy dis confent a tres gint peine je 
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and subjects were very harshly treated as prisoners in France, and that if 
we desired our own liberation, we should exert ourselves to obtain theirs : 
but as they were not of rank equal to our own, he should take the opinion 
of two French and of two English gentlemen as to the reasonable sum which 
each of us ought to pay, upon which we should be set at liberty. 


6. Upon which D’Estouteville and I spoke to the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, and to the Counts d’Eu, de Richemont, de Vendome, and likewise 
to the Mareschal de Boucicaut, who were all prisoners at Calais; and, upon 
consideration of the matter, they gave it as their opinion that if we did not 
agree to the conditions of the king, we should run a very great msk of being 
detained a long time prisoners in England, without having it in our power to 
obtain our liberty. 

7. In consequence of this, we (that is, M. d’Estouteville and myself) 
agreed to do every thing in our power for the liberation of the English pri- 
soners. 

8. And as, for my own part, I was by no means cured of my severe 
complaint, he gave me leave to return to France, in order to arrange about 
the liberation of these prisoners. But, besides this, he mentioned that he 
had lost some of his jewels at the battle of Azincour, which it would be a 
great matter for us if we could recover; and then he insisted that we should 
furnish him with two hundred casks of Beaune wine, at London, which 
should also be taken into account on our behalf. 

9. Upon which assurance, I returned to France, and incurred great loss, 
as well as trouble, in the liberation of from six to seven score prisoners, 
gentlemen, merchants, and soldiers; advancing [a deposit], so that upon 
paying the surplus, they might be set at liberty by a certain day. 

10. I exerted myself to the utmost to recover the jewels, which were 
already dispersed, and in different hands, and did all in my power to recover 
the King of England’s crown, which was in his coffers, as well as a cross of 
gold, and very rich stones, containing a piece of the true cross, half a foot in 
length, and the cross-piece more than a good inch wide, with the [globe?] 
used at the coronation of the King of England, as well as several other 
things which he was very anxious to recover; in particular, the seals of the 
said king’s chancery. 

11, Before my departure I also purchased and paid for the two hundred 
casks of Beaune wine, and then returned to England, bringing back and 
presenting the seals. I represented with what difficulty I had secured the 
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auoie mis a seurte la deliurarf’ de vj a vii prisonniers Anglois et les joyaulx 
dess‘sdeclarés, et les 1)° queues de vin de beaune, mais M. destouteuille ne 
moy ne pourrons trouer manier enuers nos seigneurs et amis de lres pouoir 
deliurer ne amener en anglefre que nosd. seigneurs et amis ne veisst q nous 
eussions seurete dauoir p ce moien nos deliurances. 

12. Item et lors led. roy danglefre dit il est bien qtent de la diligent” que 
en auions fes et que nous feissens tout amerfr a lond. et lors il apointeroit de 
nre deliuran’ en la fourme et maniere quil nous auoit dit a Calais et que 
nous ny feissons aucune doubte. 

13. Item, et sur ce nous nous dseillames a Mess™. les ducs et contes 
dess‘sd. et en leur prince fut la chose bien debatue, et tenue, sembla que le 
parti estoit dur pour nous, et nestoit pas bien raisonnable cd‘me led. Roy 
danglefre vouloit que veu ses condicions il pouvoit dire que puisque nous 
nauions fiance en ses paroles I] scauroit bien quil auroit a faire touchant nos 
deliurances. 

14. Item et en fu aduise et conclu tout bien regarde quil vouldroit mieulx 
que nous feismes tout mener ἃ londres deuers luy. Et que veu ce que sur 
ce nous auoit dit a Calais et au dit londs et deuant plusieurs notables gens 
quil le deuroit ainsi faire et aco plus. Et aussi se nous ne le faisions mener a 
londi® que perderiens ce que y auions mis et serions en voie destre longuenit 
en prison et tres mal traitiez. 

15. Item et sur ce moy Gaucourt employay tous mes seigneurs et amis 
et feys tant par responses et obligacions que je feys deliurer tous les prison- 
niers Anglois dess‘sd. de vi a vii et les feys chausser et uestir tous de neuf et 
dune liuree, et feys louer une nef dedans laquele Ils vindrent a lond. et si 
luy feys aporter tous les dis joyaulx et ordonna que luy rendissons lesd. joy- 
aulx et que lesd. prisonniers fussent mis en la tour de lond. Et enuers 
quinze jours aprest vint a lond” la nef qui aporta les 115 queues de vin de 
beaune dessd. 

. 16, Item et ce fait et accomply nous luy requeismes et feismes requerir 
que ainsi que nous auions fait et accomply touce quil nous auoit dit que 
aussi luy pleust apointer de nous deliurances ainsi come 1] nous auoit accd. 
lieu de Calais et de lond. 

17. Item et quelque grande diligence que en feissons il se parti de lond” 
sans nous en faire aucune response, et ne fist payer les depens des desssd. 
Anglois psonniers estans dedans la dite tour par lespace de quatre mois et 
demy. Et apres ce, sans parler a Mons Destouteville ne a moy il fist de- 
liurer tous lesd. prison{rs pour tele finance quil luy plut, sans ΠΊΘ sceu et 
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liberation of the six or seven score prisoners, the above-mentioned jewels, 
and the wine. [Zhe remaining part of this paragraph is too obscure in the 
original to bear translation. | | | 


12. Upon this the said King of England stated that he was perfectly con- 
tent with our diligence, but that we should convey every thing to London, 
when he would give orders for our liberation according to his promise at 
Calais, concerning which we did not entertain any doubt. 

13. Upon this we consulted the aforesaid dukes and counts, in whose 
presence the matter was well considered. It appeared that our case was 
hard, and that the wishes of the King of England were by no means reason- 
able, although, upon considering his conditions, it was possible that he might 
say, since we had no reliance on his word, he would be quite aware of what 
he ought to do concerning our liberation. 

14. It was advised and concluded, all things well considered, that it would 
be better for us to convey every thing to London; for as his.word, both at 
Calais and London, had been pledged before several respectable persons, he 
would not only act up to, but exceed it. But if, on the other. hand, we did 
not convey them to London, we might lose what we had already advanced, 
and would run the risk of a long and uncomfortable imprisonment. 


15. Upon this I employed all my interest with my friends, and came 
under such responsibilities and obligations, that I obtained the liberation of 
the six or seven score prisoners, whom 1 supplied with new clothes and uni- 
forms, and likewise brought to London in a ship hired for the purpose. - In 
like manner I brought the aforesaid jewels, which, as well as the prisoners, 
were safely deposited in the Tower of London; and in about a fortnight 
afterwards the ship with the wine reached London likewise. 

16.. All. which being accomplished, we demanded that, as we had exe- 
cuted every thing that had been required of us, he would be pleased to 
grant us our liberty according to promise made both at Calais.and Lon- 
don. : ; 

17. But notwithstanding the diligence we had manifested, he set out from 
London without giving us any sort of answer, and without so much as 
paying the expense incurred by maintaining the prisoners within the afore- 
said tower for the space of four months and a half. After which, withaut 
saying any thing either to D’Estouteville or myself, he caused all the pri- 
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consentement, et sans nous en faire aucune recd'‘pensacion de ce quilz aucient 
couté a racheter, ne de touts les mises et despens que jauois feits pour eulx 
ne aussi des sacres [bag*] et Joyaulx qui se montoient lesd. sacres mises et 


rachats plus de xui™ escus. Et depuis [ 7 quant quil prtist 
dangletre pour retourner en france et aussi én france quant il y fu nous luy 
eussions fait pater plusieurs req’sts par [ ] pour nos deliurances. 


Neantnf oncqs ne nous en voule faire aucune response ne donner apointentt 
aucun. Et aussi cheut lad. some de xiii" escus ou plus en 6 sur led. feu 
Mons destoutevile ou son d. fils pour luy. Il est encores tenu a moy Gau- 
court pour la moitie qui se monte a vii" escus ou plus. 

18. Item et par ainsi demourasmes, led. feu S*. destoutevile et moy prison- 
niers ancore jusques apres la mort du dit roy danglefre. 

19. Item et apr la mort et trespassement dudit roy danglet're les parens 
et amis de moy Gaucourt firent par le moyen du Conte de huntindon qui 
estoit prisonnier en france que en faisant la traitie de sa deliurar il me de- 
liurera pour ix™ [escus] et de ce bailla ses res a mes desssd. amis. 

20. Item et quant ce vint a la congnoissan’ du Seig*. de Cornouaille qui 
auoit en garde led. δ΄, destouteuille et moy led. Gaucourt, Il dit et jura 
que se led. δ΄. destouteuile ne se mettoit a finan’ jamais 1] ne me dehureroit. 
Et a cest cause demouray empesche pour led. S‘. destouteuile et telement 
quil me conuint mett:” a autre finan’ auec le δ΄. destouteuile, et fusmes mis 
a finance les deux a la some de xx™ escus qui estoit pour chacun de nous 
x™ eSCuUs. 

21. Item et apr ce que nous feismes ainsi mis a finan’ fu delibere tant p. 
nous 1684. d’estoute. et de Gaucourt, que par les autres seignrs de france 
que moy led. Gaucourt [vendions] en france faire diligence de recquurer 
lad. some en france de xx™ escus. Et lors me fist Jed. ὅδ". destouteuile 
bonn’ Fres de moy rend” et payer bien et loyauni't tout ce que je payeraye 
pour luy a lacquit de san finance et Raencon. 

. 22. Item et pour auoir et recour’ la some de x". escus pour led. S*. d'es- 
touteuile et pour sa moitie il me bailla une pcur‘on espale pour vend’ sa terre 
de hontot, et autis choses contenues et plus aplanies declarees en la dite 


peuron, Et auec ce est [ ] par moy a de ses amis qui estoient en 
. france pour luy ayder au fait de sa deliurance qui [ 7 pour 
sa co/pte. 


23. Item et moy Gaucourt voyant le peu dayde que les amis dud. feu 
S'. destoutevile luy feissent, et pour la grande et bonne concour que je 
auoye ἃ luy je feye tant du mien propre que aussi par empru‘te et pourchatz 
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soners to be set at liberty at whatever rate he thought proper; but without 
our knowledge or consent, and without making us the slightest compensa- 
tion for my purchases and advances, either on their account or that of 
the jewels, which amounted to more than 13,000 crowns. And when he 
left England, to return to France, and afterwards when in that country, we 
had several memorials presented to him on the subject of our release; but 
could never obtain any answer or decision. In this way the sum of. 13,000 
crowns and upwards was lost, in part on account of the late M. D’Estoute- 
ville, or his son aforesaid, his representative. He is consequently still in- 
debted to me in the moiety ; that is to say, 7000 crowns and upwards. 

18. Thus the late D’Estouteville and myself remained prisoners till after 
the death of the.said King of England. 

19. After the death of the said king, my relations and friends arranged 
with the Earl of Huntingdon, who was a prisoner m France, that in settling 
about his own release he should obtain mine for a ransom of 9000 [crowns], 
to which effect he gave his letters to my friends aforesaid. 

20. When this came to the knowledge of the Lord of Cornwall, in whose 
custody we both were, he swore that unless D’Estouteville could provide 
himself with a ransom he would not let me go. 1 was therefore detained 
on D’Estouteville’s account, and compelled to enter with him into a new 
obligation, we being both estimated at 20,000 crowns’ ransom, which was 
10,000 each. 


21. Our ransom being settled in this manner, it was agreed on by. our- 
selves and the other French gentlemen, that I, Gaucourt, should repair to 
France, and exert myself to raise the 20,000 crowns; upon which D’Estoute- 
ville furnished me with sufficient acknowledgments that he would well 
and truly repay me every thing I might advance for his payments and 
ransom. : 

22. But in order to raise for him the 10,000 crowns, his share of the sum, 
he furnished me with special authority to dispose of his estate of Hontot, 
with other matters clearly declared in the said authority. [Zhe remaining 
sentence ts not sufficiently clear for translation. ] 


23. Seeing, however, the little assistance that was likely to be obtained 
from the friends of M. D’Estouteville, and impelled by my great and sincere 
regard for him, I exerted myself in such a manner, that by dint of loans and 
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entre mes seigneurs et amis je récouray jusques a la some de xx™. escus, et 
sans vouloir proceder a la vente de la dite fre de hontot come je eusse peu 
fe par le moyen et la vertu de lad. procu{con dud. feu S'. destoutevile je 
payay pour led. S'. destoutevile et pour lacquit de sa finance et raencon 
jusques a la some de ix”. χ᾽ Lxili escus dor. Esperant que led. feu ὅδ". des- 
toutevile luy deliuré men deust bien et loyaunit payer come tenu et obligie 
mestoit, et cone je croy quil eust fait se Dieu luy eust donne plus longue 
vie. | 

24. Item. Et est vray que luy estant malade au lit de la mort il mand 
querir led. S‘. destoutevile qui est a pnt son fils, et luy enchargea ex- 
pressnit de lacquitter enuers moy Gaucourt de tout ce en quoy il me pou- 
uoit estre tenu. Et ce a dit et raporte le beau pere qui confessa led. feu δ΄, 
destoutevile luy estant malade au lit de la mort. 

25. Item et apr’s la mort et trespas dud. feu δ΄. destouteuile moy led. 
‘ de Gaucourt ay requis par plusieurs fois led. Mess. loys a pnt son fils quil 
me voulsist contenter et payer de la dite some de xvii". escus en quoi son dit 
feu pe mestoit tenu tant pour le principal de sa dite finance que auti’s frais 
et mises confe dit est dessus dont le dit Mons loys a este * * * * * 
etendemeure* * * * * * 

26. Item et par ce sest assis proces entre nous aux Redsts ἃ Paris a 
cause de.lad. some de xvii". escus pour le principal et pour frais et mises que 
moy led. de Gaucourt demande aud. δ΄. destoutevile conje dit est. 


. 27. Item et a quoy par led. destouteuile fu seulement respondu quil 


nyoit les lres [ ] et seaulx dicelles que produisit led. de Gau- 
court, et quellés estoient de nulle valeur et si de valeur estoient quil nestoit 
tenu en la [ ] du dit demand” par ce quil néstoit fondé heritier de 


son dit feu pere. 

28. Item et sur ce a tant este procede entr” nous led. partis que enquests 
ont etes fees dé la part de moy Gaucourt et despuis auions estes apointés a 
produire Ires et a mettr deuers la court et soubs droit. _ . 

29. Item. Et pendant led. delay pour oye droit led. S‘. destouteuile ou 
son procur pour luy plus de cinq ans apr‘s la production desd. res a obtenu 
ung relieventt pour estre Recu a produire nouuell I'res a quoy il a este receu 
et a produit entre autres choses une petite Ire par laquele il veut dire et 
maintenir que tous les dons et aydes qui furent fais en france aud. ὅδ". de 
Gaucourt pour le fait de sa finance et raencon doiuent venir et redonder par 
moitie a la descharge de la finan’ dud. δ΄. destoutevile. 
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purchases among my own friends and connexions, Γ᾿ made up the sum οὗ 
20,000 crowns, and without the sale of the estate of Hontot, which I was 
authorised to proceed in by D'E.’s own instructions. I paid on his account, 
and as his ransom, the sum of 9963 golden crowns, expecting that upon his 
liberation he would fully and honourably reimburse me, as in duty bound, 
and which I doubt not he would have done, had it pleased God to prolong 
his life. 


24. It is moreover true, that, when he lay upon his death-bed, he sent for 
his son, the present D’Estouteville, and expressly enjoined him to discharge 
every obligation I had laid him under; of which the good father who con- 
fessed him at the point of death has already borne testimony. 


25. And after the death of the said D’Estouteville I several times re- 
quested his son Mons. Louis to satisfy and pay me the said sum of 17,000 
crowns, due on the part of his deceased father, both as the amount of his 
ransom and other expenses and advances, as above set forth, which the said 
Mons. Louis was and still remains [indebted to me]. 


26. Upon this has been instituted the present process between us in the 
Requests at Paris, to recover the aforesaid sum of 17,000 crowns, principal 
and other expenses, demanded by me, De Gaucourt, of the said Sieur D’Es- 
touteville, as already set forth. 

27. It is likewise to be observed, that the said D’Estouteville has in reply 
simply denied the letters and seals of the documents produced by 
De Gaucourt, saying that they were of no value, or, if they were, that he had 
nothing to do with the matter, as he had never pretended to be heir to his 
late father. 

28. And the affair has been so far proceeded in, that depositions have 
been made on my part, and we have been appointed to produce the letters, 
and lay before the court the necessary proofs according to form. | 

29. During the delay that necessarily ensued in the course of the process, 
the said D’Estouteville, or his solicitor, five years after the production of the 
said letters, obtained a remission for the production of other letters; and, 
among other things, he produced a small article, by which it is pretended and 
maintained that all the gifts and assistance which were granted in France to 


_De Gaucourt, on account of the ransom, ought, to the extent of one half, to 


be accounted for the benefit, and applied to the discharge of D’Estouteville’s 
expenses 
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80. Item. Et laqle rre led. δ΄. de Gaucourt contredit et redargue de 
faulx confe il appt par les articles et alegances de droit plus aplany conte- 
nus en vng quayer de papier signe en teste A. 

Et ce est en effect tout le [ ] de cest p‘nte matiere. | 
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30. Which article De Gaucourt contradicts and maintains to be false, as 
manifestly appears by the statements and allegations more fully and formally 
set forth in a roll of paper marked A. 

And this is the substance of the present matter. 


In itself the foregoing paper is not so much a matter of curiosity, as in its 
allegations against the integrity of the English king; upon the question of 
whose regard for his word I am neither qualified, nor on the present occa- 
sion at all disposed to enter. Our knowledge of Henry’s character, at least 
after he came to the crown, necessarily renders it difficult to believe that he 
could have given a positive promise in so important a matter as the release 
of two prisoners of rank, and afterwards evaded its fulfilment in the unhand- 
some manner here described. Perhaps I may without impropriety suggest, 
among the multiplicity of sources of mistake and misunderstanding, the very 
obvious and easy one of an imperfect knowledge of the language on either 
side. 1 would on no account be so illiberal as to throw any discredit on 
the statement of the complainant because he was a Frenchman ; but having 
seen something of prisoners of war, particularly of that nation, it does appear 
to me that their discontent occasionally leads them into mistakes, and has, as 
those I have now the honour to address well know, been on certain remarkable 
occasions a source of great misrepresentation of the English nation and cha- 
racter in after times. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


A. ‘* RUISSEAUVILLE.” 


According to local tradition, this hamlet changed its name after the battle, prior to which it 
was called S« Marie au boie. We are told that it was denominated Raisseaw, from the circum- 
stance of the blood spilt at Azincour flowing as far as this place in a stream :—a foolish, unin- 
telligible, and inaccurate statement. Undiluted blood, when spilt, coagulates too quickly to 
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flow to any distance from the spot on which it is shed.’ Blood poured into a running stream, in 
sufficient quantity, will impart to it a red colour, and in this manner may find its way to a consi- 
derable distance; but the origin of the change of name is unintelligible, according to the account 
given, as no stream runs very near the field of Azixcour, and to the best of my knowledge there 
is no such thing, or mark of such, at Ruisseauville. 

The road alluded to in the prefatory remarks, is the great post road, or chausaée : the old road 
(which is now degenerated into a mere cart-track) from Abbeville to the once celebrated city of 
Therouanne, passes over the scene of action, and must have been that by which the French army 
reached the ground before the English, who had been compelled to make a great circuit. I need 
not add, that the battle was one of necessity, Henry having been surprised by the appearance of 
the enemy in his front, through whom it was necessary to cut his way to the coast. 


B. “Α SLOBBERY DIRTY FARM.” 


In Shakspeare’s play of Henry V. there will be found many allusions and expressions re- 
lating to the circumstances of the preceding complaint. The term here made use of is not one 
of these, being put into the mouth of the Duke of Bourbon, who applies it to “‘ that nook-shotten 
isle of Albion.” * 

In Picardy the population of each commune is uniformly collected into one spot, forming a 
crowded and very filthy village, between which and the next place of the same description the 
fields lie open, and for the most part undivided. Sometimes the intermediate space is consi- 
derable ; at others, as between Tramecour and Azincour, the distance is:small. Between these 
two villages the English army stretched a front of not more than two or three furlongs, which 
gave them a great advantage over the enemy, whose superiority of numbers led in great measure 
to their disaster. The right wing of the English rested on the wood of Tramecour, and they were 
flanked on the left by the inclosures of Azincour, through which part of the French endeavoured 
to escape after the battle, several being killed in the village, the inhabitants of which point out 
the spots where a few distinguished personages fell. 


C. “THRE CASTLE OF AZINCOUR.” 


Azincour never was a place of note, prior to the battle ; and the Castle or Chateau (as all gen- 
tlemen’s seats are called in France) was probably nothing more than the residence of the Seigneur 
of the village, which happened to catch the eye of Henry after the fight was over. Shakspeare, 
with historical accuracy, introduces (Act iv. Sc. vii.) the following question and answer : 

King. What is this castle call’d, that stands hard by ? 

Montjoy. They call it—Agincourt. 

King. Then call me this—the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 


* Shakspeare gives a proof of his accuracy, where he makes Richard III. exclaim— 


‘What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
| Sink into the ground?” 
But we are too familiar with stories of blood running in streams, to think of questioning their 
probability in general. 
* Henry V. Act iii. Scene v. 
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Topographical accuracy is not respected in naming a field of battle. The rule was certainly 
departed from in the instance of Waterloo ; and if my recollection do not deceive me, “ the field 
of Azincour” is within the commune of Tramecour, where there is still a gentleman’s residence, 
ἃ distinction that no longer can be claimed by its more renowned neighbour. AZincour, not 
Agincour, seems to be the proper orthography of the word. 

In the “‘ ThéAtre Géographique du Royaume de France,” published in 1634, by Melchior 
Tavernier, professing to give particular maps of the provinces, there is a rather elaborate one 
of Picardy and Artois, in which neither Azincour nor Tramecour is noticed ; although places of 
equal insignificance, and far less notoriety, at the time of its publication, are introduced, 


D. “De Gaucourt, AND D’EsTOUTEVILLE.” 


Without pretending ability to give any particular account of these persons, and indeed without 
supposing such an account necessary, even for the better understanding of the preceding state- 
ment, I would observe that in various details of the siege and surrender of Harfleur mention is 
made of De Gaucourt, as one of the persons appointed on the part of the French to treat with the 
Eaglish authorities about the surrender of the town. Connected with this event, it is well known 
that there was a good deal of provocation given, arising out of the unwillingness manifested on 
the part of the French to fulfil the conditions on which Henry had agreed to spare the town. 
Thirty of the principal inhabitants were delivered up as hostages, (among whom must have been 
De Gaucourt and D’Estouteville,) who were all sworn in the king’s Presence to repair to Calais, 
und yield themselves prisoners on the day specified, 
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VIIT. On the meaning which is most usually and most correctly attached to 
the term ““ Value of a Commodity.” By the Rev. T. R. Matruus, 
Royal Associate. 


Read November 7th, 1827. 


On a former oceasion I endeavoured to show, that the quantity of common 
labour which a commodity will ordinarily command, represents and measures 
the ordinary conditions of its supply, or the natural and necessary costs of 
its production. It is now my object to show, that when the value of a com- 
modity is mentioned without mentioning at the same time the article or arti- 
cles in which it is to be estimated, it is generally understood to refer, and 
can only refer correctly, to the conditions of its supply, or the natural and 
necessary costs of its production. ᾿ 

Practically, it is certain that during periods of moderate extent we mea- 
sure the values as well as the prices of commodities in the circulating me- 
dium, which we assume to be steady; and it will greatly assist our inquiry 
to ascertain what we are in the habit of considering as the characteristics of 
value, and the main causes of its rise or fall, while we are in possession of a 
measure which we are constantly applying, and consider as practically 
correct. 

The universal characteristic of what we denominate the value of a commo- 
dity, we find by experience to be scarcity compared with the demand; and 
while money remains of the same value, a given demand may be represented 
by a given quantity of money. 

The causes which determine the degree of scarcity in which commodities 
are supplied, as compared with a given demand, are—First, the accidental va- 
riations in the supply of the market, occasioned by the seasons or miscalcu- 
lation ;—2dly. The more permanently scanty supply of the market, occa- 
sioned by monopolies, natural or artificial ;—and, 3dly. The average supply 
of the great mass of commodities, as determined by the difficulty or facility 
with which they are produced, including in the estimate of this difficulty or 
facility, not only the quantity of manual labour required to produce them, 
but the quantity and rate of profits necessary to continue the application 
of this labour to the production of these commodities. 

We observe invariably, that when, owing to the first of these causes, the 
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market is either more scantily supplied or more fully supplied with certain 
commodities, compared with the demand, than usual, in the first case theiy 
price rises, and in the second it falls; and we never hesitate a moment to 
say at the same time that their value rises in the first case, and falls in the 
second. The price of monopolised commodities, we know by uniform expe- 
rience, is higher than their natural and necessary price, and we always 
consider their exchangeable value as higher exactly in the same proportion. 
On the same principle, when the price of a commodity rises or falls, owing 
to the increased or diminished difficulty of production, we immediately pro- 
nounce that its value has risen or fallen accordingly. 

And if during the period when we consider money as remaining of the 
same value, certain other commodities have varied very much in price, we 
immediately conclude that the first class of commodities has not been sub- 
jected to those causes which affect value in any degree, to the same extent 
as the second. | 

Further, if the introduction of machinery in any particular employment 
renders the labour in that employment much more efficient, without render- 
ing it more difficult or requiring more skill; as the money price of such 
labour will continue the same, we invariably call its value the same. The 
goods, indeed, produced by such labour will be more plentiful compared with 
the number of producers, and consequently will be lower in price and value. 
But though the labour has thus become more efficient and productive, yet 
while its price remains unaltered, we consider its value as unaltered. 

On the other hand, in the various departments of industry, where there is 
ἃ great difference in the difficulty of the labour or the skill required to perform 
it, we consider the difference of money price, as distinctly marking the differ- 
ence of value. Ifthe ordinary wages οὗ ἃ carpenter were four shillings, and 
the ordinary wages of an agricultural labourer two shillings a day, we should 
not hesitate im calling the one double the value of the other; and a scale 
might thus be formed, beginning with the lowest kind of labour, and rising 
to the highest, the proportions of which might remain nearly the same under 
all the changes which might take place in the value of money, or the pro- 
gressive, stationary, or declining state of the society. The uniformity of 
these proportions is, indeed, assumed both by Adam Smith and Mr. Ricardo; 
and though probably they are subject occasionally to some variations, the 
assumption is warranted sufficiently for practical purposes. At all events 
it will be allowed, that in the periods during which we consider money as 
remaining of the same value, we measure the values of the different kinds 
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of labour, as well as the variations of the values of different kinds of commo- 
dities, by their money prices. . 

In this customary application of the term value, it is ‘particularly worthy 
of remark, that we never consider the value of one commodity as affected by 
the causes which may operate upon another. If-iron and broad-cloth have 
remained for’a few years at the same prices, we call them steady in their 
value during that period, without the most distant idea of this steadiness 
having been ‘affected by the changes to which in the same period hops and 
cottons had been subjected. Even if we had the means of ascertaining the 
power of iron and broad-cloth in commanding during the period in question 
the mass of other commodities, we should still adhere to the money while we 
considered it as steady; because we should know, that, owing to abundant 
supplies and the saving of labour in certain departments of industry, the 
same quantity of the mass of all commodities might, in the course of five or 
six years, not be of sufficient exchangeable value to reproduce the iron and 
broad-cloth. 

It is no doubt quite true, that when the same quantity of iron and broad-. 
cloth will command ἃ greater quantity of the mass of all other commodities, 
the persons possessing this iron and broad-cloth will be decidedly better off 
- than before. But they will be better off, because they have the power of 
commanding a greater quantity of wealth, not because they have the power 
of commanding a greater quantity of value. I entirely agree with Mr. Ri- 
cardo," that if two sacks of wheat be of the value that one was before, the 
clothier who exchanges his cloth for them obtains the same value that he 
did, and no more, although he may obtain double the quantity of riches, 
When Adam Smith says, that ‘every man is rich or poor according to the 
degree in which he can afford to enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, and 
amusements of human life,” * he gives a just description of riches ; but when 
he goes on to say, that the man is mich or poor according to the quantity of 
labour which he can command, or which he can afford to purchase, he is ne 
longer describing riches, but giving his own definition of value. And on 
this passage it has been most justly remarked, that if the mines were to 
become more productive, or velvets were manufactured with less labour, he 
would be able to command more of ‘these species of riches, without being 
able to command more labour.? Even then, if there were one or two com- 


. Principles of Pol. Econ. and Taxation, ch. xx. p. 329., 3rd edit. 
* Wealth of Nations, B. i. c. 5. ᾿ 3 Ricardo, ch. xx. p. 326., 3rd edit, 
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modities (which there are not) that would represent the varying value of a 
given quantity of the whole mass amalgamated together, though they might 
be of importance as a measure of wealth, they would be evidently incorrect 
as a measure of value, and for short periods we should still refer to money. 
But this reference of commodities to a medium which we assume to be 
steady, without any reference to their power of commanding other articles 
which on account of the variations in price to which they are subject we 
assume to be unsteady, shows in the most striking point of view, that prac- 
tically, when we speak of the value of a commodity, we almost exclusively 
refer to the circumstances which affect its plenty or scarcity, to the condi- 
tions of the supply of the commodity itself, and not to those which affect 
others. , 

When the question is respecting the values of commodities in the same 
country after the lapse of a considerable length of time, it is quite obvious 
that we can no longer venture to measure value by money price. If we were 
to find that in this country, at the present time, woollen cloth of the same 
fineness as that which was most generally in use in the reign of Edward ITI. 
was selling at the same bullion price now as at that time, we should never 
think of inferring that it was of the same value. Knowing from other 
sources that in the interval a great fall had taken place in the value of the 
precious metals, we should be aware that, if we were to estimate the cloth 
at these different periods by a measure which had itself varied so very much, 
we must necessarily fall into the grossest error. In the same manner, if we 
knew that, according to what usually takes place in the progress of society, 
lean cattle, poultry, timber, copse wood, land, &c. had all greatly risen in 
value, that is, had all become scarcer compared with the demand, we should 
never think of comparing the cloth with such articles. We should have just 
the same reason for rejecting them, as we had for rejecting the hops and 
calicoes in the former instance. What then should we do? We should 
evidently seek for some means of ascertaining the relative difficulty or faci- 
lity of producing the cloth at these different periods, and its relative scarcity 
or abundance compared with the demand; but this would lead us imme- 
diately to the relative conditions of the supply. 

- It is no doubt true that in the lapse of many years ἃ marked change may 
_take place in the efficiency of the same description of labour, not only from 
difference of skill, but from a difference in the number of working hours 
which on an average constitute ἃ day’s labour. But what would be the 
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effect of this comparative inefficiency of labour? Would it not be to make 
the commodity produced scarce, compared with the demand, as far as this 
cause operated? If, other things being the same, the people of a country at 
one time worked six hours, and at another twelve hours a day, it is obvious 
that, to produce the same quantity of linen goods, it would be necessary in 
the first case to pay the wages of double the number of labourers; the linen 
goods would be scarce, compared with the number of the producers; and the 
degree of value occasioned by the scarcity in the one case, and the relative 
plenty in the other, would be correctly estimated by the quantity of labour 
which ten yards of linen would ordinarily command in the first case, com- 
pared with the quantity of labour which it would ordinarily command in the 
second. . 

Let us now consider what it is which we generally mean, and what alone 
we can correctly mean, when we speak of the comparative values of com- 
modities in different countries—of calicoes, for instance, in Bengal and 
England. The terms of the statement:imply that we cannot mean to com- 
pare Indian and English calicoes in a third market. There, if they were of 
the same quality, they would be exactly of the same value; and from this 
estimate no inference whatever could be drawn respecting the different 
values of calicoes in Bengal and England. 

For a similar reason, we cannot mean to compare them with the money of 
the commercial world. In any one place whatever, calicoes of the same 
quality will exchange for the same quantity of money. As a matter of fact, 
some calicoes of nearly the same quality exchange for nearly the same quan- 
tity of money in Bengal. and in England. But when we examine the matter 
a little closer, we shall find that, with this sameness of money price, the main 
characteristics of the values of the commodities m the two countries are most 
essentially different. In the one country these calicoes are obtained with 
difficulty, and by a good many days’ labour; in the other, with great com- 
parative facility, and by the labour of a much smaller number of days. In 
the one country they are scarce compared with a given number of producers, 
in the other country they are comparatively abundant; and this is surely 
what we want to know. We should be aware that no measure could 
approach to correctness which did not embrace these characteristics of 
value ; and though we have not been in the habit hitherto of referrmg, at 
once and distinctly, to the ordinary conditions of the supply, as determining 
the ordinary value of all commodities open to free competition im the place 
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where they have been produced, or to which they have been imported ; yet 
we have always had in view some reference to these conditions, and should 
certainly have rejected any measure which excluded them. 

But however loosely we may have hitherto estimated the value of commo- 
dities in different countries, as it is certain that in regard to those which are 
open to free competition the conditions of the supply can alone regulate their 
ordinary values, it is obvious that when we speak of the different values of 
commodities in different countries, we can correctly refer only to the diffe- 
rent conditions of their supply in each country, represented by the quantity 
of the labour of each country which they will command. 

Let us finally consider what we generally mean, when we speak of the 
different values of the precious metals in different countries. In the first 
place, we cannot mean their exchangeable value in the markets of Europe ; 
᾿ because, whether an ounce of pure gold comes from England, from Poland, 
from Bengal, or from the Brazils, it is of the same value when brought to 
the Bank of Amsterdam. It is equally obvious that we do not mean that 
difference of price, estimated in the money of other countries, which deter- 
mines the course of exchange; because this is in general very trifling, and 
strictly limited, and is, besides, properly speaking—price, not value. 

What is it, then, that we do mean, when we refer to the different values 
of the precious metals in different countries? We either mean the different 
power of the precious metals in different countries, of commanding the mass 
of commodities; or the plenty or scarcity of these metals compared with the 
demand for them, occasioned by the facility or difficulty of obtaining them. 

With regard to the former meaning of value, it has already appeared that 
for the short periods in the same country during which we consider the 
value of money as steady, we never think of referring to the mass of commo- 
dities. If no change has taken place in the difficulty of producing hard- 
ware, and the price in consequence remains exactly the same, we consider 
its value to be the same, although we may know positively that a great 
saving of labour has been taking place in muslins, linens, and broad-cloth. 
But if, while we are in possession of an instrument by which we can 
measure value, we never say that the value of a commodity changes, except 
owing to the increased difficulty or facility of producing it, or some other 
cause which alters the state of the demand for it compared with the supply, 
why should we refer to other sources of value in estimating commodities in 
different countries, or at different periods? If we should not refer to the 
mass of commodities in the one case, there is no adequate reason for our 
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referring to it in the other, unless there were no means of measuring the 
difficulty or facility of production, or the ordinary state of the demand com- 
pared with the supply. : 

It has been observed, that ‘‘ when we speak of the high or low value of 
gold, silver, or any other commodity, in different countries, we. should 
always mention some medium in which we are estimating them, or no idea 
can be attached to the proposition. Thus, when gold is said to be dearer in 
England than in Spain, if no commodity is mentioned, what notion does the 
assertion convey? If corn, olives, oil, wine, and wool, be at a cheaper price 
in Spain than in England, estimated in these commodities, gold is dearer in 
Spain. If, again, hardware, sugar, cloth, &c. be at a lower price in England 
than in Spain, then, estimated in these commodities, gold is dearer in 
England. Thus gold appears dearer or cheaper in Spain, according as the 
fancy of the observer may fix on the medium by which he estimates its 
value.” § | 

Now, if these ebservations show, that when gold. is said to be dearer in 
England than Spain, no notion is conveyed by the assertion without a 
reference t6 some medium in which it is to be measured, they show, at the 
same time, that if we refer to commodities of the class here mentioned, that 
is; if we measure the relative value of money in the two countries by the 
peculiar products of either of them, we shall fall into the grossest errors and 
contradictions. If we refer to any particular objects, it must be to those 
which more nearly represent the general mass, But independently of the 
objections before stated to a reference to the general mass of commodities, 
as a measure of value, there is certainly no commodity, or set of commodi- 
ties, which can with any degree of accuracy represent this mass. Labour, 
indeed, though not properly ἃ commodity, yet as it enters into the com- 
position of all exchangeable commodities, would undoubtedly be by far the 
best representative of the mass, of any one object which could be named. 
But still it would be an imperfect one. Fertile or unfertile soils, greater or 
less personal exertion in the labouring classes, more or less skil] and 
machinery, would necessarily make a considerable difference between the 
power of commanding the same quantity of labour in two countries, and the 
power of commanding the same quantity of the products of labour. 

But though neither labour, nor any other object, or set of objects, can be 


* Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, c. xxviii. p, 458, 
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an accurate measure of the power of any commodity to purchase an average 
of the whole mass, yet the ordinary quantity of labour which a commodity 
will command in any country, as it represents the quantity of labour neces- 
sary to its production with the addition of profits, will measure correctly the 
natural and necessary conditions of its supply in that country. But it has 
appeared, that it is to the natural and necessary conditions of the supply 
of commodities in any place or country that we refer, when we speak of 
their natural and ordinary values. Consequently, the ordinary quantity of 
labour which the precious metals will command in any country, is the mea- 
sure of their natural and ordinary value in that country. 

It has been a very general opinion among political economists, even since 
the publication of Adam Smith’s work, that from the very nature of value, 
so essentially different from length or weight, it cannot admit of a regular 
and definite measure. This opinion among political economists seems to 
have arisen from their not making a proper distinction between wealth and 
value. Though the meanings of these two terms have been by no means 
always considered as the same, yet the characteristics of one of them have 
been continually allowed to mix themselves with the characteristics of the 
other. This appears strikingly in Adam Smith himself. When he says 
that a man is rich or poor according to the quantity of the necessaries, 
conveniences, and luxuries of life, which he can command, he gives a most 
correct definition of wealth; but when he afterwards says that he is rich or 
poor according to the quantity of labour which he can command, he evi- 
dently confounds wealth with value. 

The first definition is a definition of wealth, and of this there is certainly 
no measure. The second is a definition of value, and of this the very terms 
which he uses show that there 7s a measure. The measure is distinctly ex- 
pressed in the definition. 
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ΤῊΣ works of Appian which are come down to us, and espectaliy his 
account of the civil wars of Rome, appear to deserve a distinguished place 
among the most interesting and authentic remains of ancient history. He 
seems to have had access to, and made a good use of, several important 
documents which were existing in his time (long since unhappily lost); 
such as the Commentaries of L. Sylla, L. Lucullus, and Augustus Ceesar," 
as well as the Memoirs of Asinius Pollio. It is from the two last that he 
seems to have taken that most curious account (lib. ii. and ii.*) of what 
actually passed at Rome, and in the senate-house, on occasion of the 
assassination of Julius Cesar, and in the period immediately succeedmg 
that event, as well as the details of the bloody civil war which followed i. 
From the Commentaries of Sylla and L. Lucullus* he probably derived 
many of the materials for his account of the civil dissensions of that time; 
and, amongst others, those relating to the Social, or Italic war,‘ on which 
I am now about to offer a few remarks. 

It is evident that Plutarch’ had perused the same identical documents as 
Appian, and had great assistance from them in writing his memoirs of those 
who lived at the periods above referred to. But it appears to be an erro- 
neous supposition that Appian copied servilely (or indeed at all) from his 
contemporary Plutarch; an accusation from which Schweigheuser, in his 
excellent edition® of the former, seems to have completely exculpated him; 
the correctness of which opinion an attentive comparison of the two authors 
may tend to establish. The same learned critic has, in particular, shown 
ell 


* Possibly those of Q. Hortensius. Vid. Vell. Paterc. lib. ii, c. 16. 


> Ὁ. 116. et seq. 3 Vid. Plutarch. in Sylla, (Reiske) 51. 5. 
¢ Luc. Lucullus de bello Marsico lib. Greece scripsit, cui ipse cum L. Sylla interfuit— Pigh. 
tom. iii. p. 233. 


5 Vide supra et al. 6 Lipsie, A. Ὁ. 1785. 
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that the existing fragment of the Parthian Wars, which has been generally 
ascribed to Appian, is not a genuine work ; being also that which exhibits 
the strongest traces of the plagiarism above alluded to. 

It may further be observed that Appian, though of Alexandrian (possibly 
of Egyptian) origin, is more of a Roman, i.e. has more knowledge of the 
Roman customs, laws, appellations, &c. than the Grecian of Cheronea; who, 
though said to have been the instructor and friend of Trajan, and honoured 
with the consular insignia, appears to betray, at times, considerable igno- 
rance, or, at least, negligence, of the peculiarities of the Roman institutions. 

The account which Appian has given of the Social or Italic War (A. U. 
664—66.) appears to me, on a reference to the maps, to be intelligible ; 
and is indeed the only account of it that is so, to my knowledge,’ which has 
come down to us. A little attention may likewise enable us to detect and 
explain the confusion which has arisen respecting the names and identity of 
the two Cesars (Lucius and Sertus) who were engaged in that conflict, 
and which Schweigheeuser seems to have failed in clearing up.’ 

The Italic states which then took up arms against the Romans were 
those at the back of the Appenines, towards and along the Adriatic, from 
Picenum on the north to the extremity of Lucania on the south. In modern 
geography, the insurrection comprehended the whole of the Abruzzos, the 
Capitanata, Puglia, and the Principalities Ultra and Citra; i.e. from the 
Potenza, near Ancona, as far as the Gulf of Policastro, but not including 
Capua and the district about Naples, south of the Voltorno. The line of 
hostile frontier seems to have run along the crest of the Appenines (as 
dividing the streams which fall into the Adriatic from those which fall into 
the Mare Inferum), till it touches the Vulturnus, eastward of Teanum 
(Tiano) and Capua. Asculum Picenum (Ascoli), Corfinium (Aquila? or 
Popolo?), Sulmo, Asernia (Iserna?), Venafrum (Venafro), and Nola, were 
in the hands of the Italians at an early period of the war, and formed the 
chief supports of their line of defence. , 

It is clear that neither Umbria or Etruria were much engaged in the war: 
they manifested an inclination to rise in the second year of it, but were 
quieted by the success of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the consul, and still more 


* Freinshemius’s Supplement (Liv. Drakenborch. 4to.) does not appear to me, though con- 
taining a great deal of information collected from various authors, to clear away the difficulties 
which belong to this part of the Roman history. 

> Appian. vol. iii. in notis, p. 695. seq. edit. Schweighzeus. 
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by the passing of the Lex Julia. These two provinces, therefore, may. be 
considered as out of the question. 

The above, then, being the line of hostile frontier, it is evident from all 
the accounts," that the Romans were almost always on. the offensive; and 
though they were often checked, the Italians were never enabled to pass 
the above line in force, or break through the Roman position, except for a 
short time near Zeanum, or thereabouts; and they never appear to have 
passed the Liris (Garigliano ἢ). 

. The plan of the Romans in the jirst* campaign of this war, (to which only 
I mean particularly to advert,) seems to have been the formation of two 
consular armies,’ in order to cover the whole frontier, from somewhere 
opposite to. Ascoli, to the Gulf of Naples. The army of the /eft, or north, 
was placed under the command of the consul Lucius Cesar; under whom 
it is clear that, according to the final arrangements, Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
commanded on the extreme left, towards Ascoli and Firmo; while the right 
wing of Lucius's army stood opposite to Iserna and Venafro, where it joined 
or communicated with the army of the right (or south), commanded by the 
other consul, Rutilius Lupus; under whom C. Marius, Cepio, ἄς. served 
as lieutenant-generals. The extreme right of this dast army appears to me 
to be clearly described as being under the command of Sertus Cesar, (who 
had been consul in the preceding year, A. U. 663.) on the side of Acerre, 
and was destined to make head against the corps of C. Papius Mutilus, 
who had been fortunate enough to get possession of the important post of 
Nola in the commencement of the campaign.‘ 


* See Livii Epit., Vell. Paterc., Florus, Orosius, Plutarch, &c. 

> A. U. 664, L. Julius Cesar, P. Rutilius Lupus, Coss. 

5 The irreparable loss of these (and other) parts of Livy, never fails to excite the deepest 
regret in the minds of those who study this most interesting period of Roman history.—‘‘ Bellum 
hoc gravissimum exactius intelligere cupienti, Livio perdito, ex variis auctoribus corradendum 
est.” Pighius, tom. iii. p. 122. 

* The lists of the lieutenants of the consuls are by no means correct. Cicer. pro Fonteio 
mentions M. Cornutus, L. Cinna, and Q. Lutatius Catulus, not named by Appian; and omits 
several who are mentioned by him, as Q. Czpio, Caius Perperna, Valerius Messala, Pub. Len- 
tulus, C. Cesar Strabo, (frater consulis,) and M. Marcellus (qu@re A:serninus?). Had Livy’s 
account of the Teutonic and Cimbric war come down to us, itis probable that the names of most 
of the lieutenants who served respectively under Marius on the Rhone, &c. and with Catulus 
and Sylla on the Adige, &c. would have been preserved; and thus much light would have been 
thrown on this part of the subject, and on the choice of partisans in the subsequent factions which 
arose between those great chiefs and. their successors. 
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It seems to me evident, from an attentive perusal of Appian (though a 
little confused), compared with the brief and unsatisfactory notices trans- 
mitted to us by other authors,’ that this must, in all probability, have been 
the general outline of the dispositions for the frst campaign; and that 
while Lucius Cesar, the consul, assisted by Pompeius Strabo and Lucius 
Sylla, carried on fis operations to the northward, between Asculum and 
/Esernia, with success on the whole,* the other consul, Rutilius (assisted by 
C. Marius, Sertus Cesar, &c.*), contended, with various fortune, to the 
southward, being himself slain in battle, while three of his lieutenants, Per- 
perna, Cepio, and Crassus, were also unlucky. On the whole, however, 
this first campaign ended successfully for the Romans, who obtained great 
advantages on their left (or northern) wing, towards Asculum and Falari- 
num; while on their right (to the south), though they suffered severe checks 
and great losses, it does not appear that the Jtalian leaders were ever able 
to establish themselves to the north-westward of Acerr@e, or beyond the 
Vulturnus. | 
_ If Tam correct in this outline, it may tend to explain the confusion which 
has arisen between the two Caesars mentioned in this part of the Roman 
history. They were first cousins, being grandsons of Sextus Cesar,‘ who 
was consul A. U. 593. with Lucius Aurelius Orestes. The younger Sextus 
(Cau Fil. Sexti Nepos) had been consul with L. Marcius Philippus in the 
year preceding the war. Lucius (Lucz Fil. Sexti Nepos) was consul with 
Publius Rutilius Lupus in the following, 1. 6. in the first year * of the war. 

_ It is highly probable (and may be taken for granted) that Serius would 
have been appointed (according to the invariable practice of Rome in that 
age) to a proconsular command on the breaking out of a war, immediately 
at the termination of his consulship; and it is also probable that he and 
C. Marius would have been appointed to serve together under the consul 


* Vide not. preced. 


2 The Cesar beaten near AEsernia must have been the consul Lucius on the left: et vide 
Liv. Epit. lib. Ixxiii. Orosius, c. 18. Pighius, tom. ili. p. 122. 


3 P. Licinius Crassus, (lieutenant of the consul Rutilius,) who had been detached from the | 
right wing of the southern army into Lucania, on the advance, was beaten by M. Lamponius, 
and shut up in the town of Grumentum in Calabria: vid. lib. i. c. 41. Hence it is clear, that 
the text in c. 40. is wrong in placiag Crassus in the army of the consul Cesar, i.e. on the left. 


* See the Genealogy annexed. 


5 See all the authorities (Appian excepted), and in particular Cicero pro Fonteio, c. 15. and 
the Consular Fasti. 


-- 
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Rutilius, on account of their near connexion; the wife of Marius, Julia,’ 
being sister to Sextus Cesar, and the consul Rutilius being also a near relation 
of Marius.” 

- It strikes me, that there may have been (possibly) some error of the copy- 
ist in the Ms. text of Appian, c. 40, where he enumerates the lieutenants 
appointed to the consuls respectively. The text is evidently wrong in 
naming Pompeius Strabo as placed under the command of the consul Ruéi- 
ius ; for it is quite clear from the whole contert, that Pompeius Strabo com- 
manded a division on the extreme /eft (or to the northward) of all, on the 
side of Asculum, Firmum, &c.; 1. 6. he made a part of the army of the 
consul Lucius Cesar during the whole campaign. It also occurs to me that 
in the original Mss. the words καὶ Σεξτον Kasoapa (vid. c. 40.) might imme- 
diately have followed the words Οὐλεριον Μεσσαλαν: but the words ὕπο 
Καισαρι succeeding without an interval, the eye of the copyist might have 
been deceived, and led him to suppose that there was an erroneous repeti- 
tion of the name of Cesar, when in fact there was none. It is also very 
possible that Appian himself (who lived as late as the Antonines) might 
easily mistake the prenomen of one of these Ceesars for the other, (the 
Roman prenomina being then much disused in writing history, and the - 
whole system of Roman names very loose and confused,*) and thus attri- 
bute to each respectively the actions and fortunes of the other. Hence also 
the confusion about the dlness* of the consul Lucius ; which should, I appre- 
hend, be ascribed to Sertus ; who 15 stated in the text to have been so ill on 
his march against Papius Mutilus, or ignatius, as to be carried in a litter, 
when he was obliged to fall back on Zeanum (Tiano), after the misfortune that | 


* Sextus Cesar (C. F.) was uncle to the Dictator Cesar, and Julia (wife of C. Marius) was 
his aunt (amita): vide Sueton. in Julio. The connexion of this branch of the Julian family 
with Marius accounts for the aversion which Sylla felt for the young Julius :—the other branch, 
that of Lucius and Caius (Strabo), who were half brothers to Q. Lutatius Catulus by their 
mother Popilia, were connected with Sylla, and consequently sacrificed to the vengeance of 
Marius’s faction. Sylla’s first wife, who is named Ilia by some authors, was probably a Juléa, 
as it is in some Mss. (vide Plutarch. in Sylla, Reiske 53. 8. vol. iii. p. 85. in notis), perhaps 
a sister of Lucius Cxsar’s. 

2 See Orosius, c. 18. 

3 And vide note 4. p. 84. ante. 

* Vide Plutarch. 4 Reiske, animadversiones Rualdi. (15.) Vol. ii. p. 897. in Mario. 

> See c. 48. 
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befell his corps on passing the Liternus, (or Clanis,)' on the extreme right 
of the operations of that first campaign. It is probable that he (Sertus) 
died in consequence of that illness, not long afterwards, as we hear no more 
of him; unless, in truth, it was he, (not Lucius,) who was appointed at the 
beginning of the zert (or second) campaign of the war, to a command near 
Asculum, where he expired.* The word ἀποθνήσκων in the text is, no 
doubt, erroneously applied to the consul Lucius ; as we know certainly, that 
he lived to return to Rome, to be the author of the Lex Julia, conferring 
the freedom of Rome on the Italians who submitted, to be censor’ in the 
ensuing year, and to be afterwards magsacred along with his brother Caius 
Cesar L. F. (Strabo),* the orator, on the entry of Cinna and Marius into 
Rome about two years afterwards.‘ 

In addition to the above remarks, I hope I may be excused for having 
ventured to annex the sketch of a genealogy of the Julian (or Cesarean) fa- 
mily, from the earliest ages of Rome, down to its utter extinction, in the 
person of the emperor Nero. I have thought that an attempt (and it is 
nothing more) to give a more complete and accurate account of a family, from 
which sprang one of the most remarkable and noblest men “ that ever lived 
in the tide of times,” (the Dictator Ceesar,) might not be wholly unacceptable ; 
. especially as his life as recorded both by Suetonius and Plutarch, appears 
evidently to be ἀκόφαλον ;° and the sketches of his genealogy (at least as far 
as I have been enabled to examine them) by former commentators, among - 
whom Streinius’ (vid. Append. Livii Hist. per Drakenborch.) is one of the 
best, seem to be defective and unsatisfactory. 

The attempt now submitted is founded upon a careful compilation from 
such remains of ancient authors (especially Livy) as have alluded to this 


" Vid.c. 45. et c. 48. The Liris of the text should be the Clanis or Liternus on which Acerre 
and Liternum are situated. Vid. c. 39. in notis Schweigh. 

* See Appian lib. i. ο. 48. 3 With Pub. Licin. Crassus, A. U. 665. 

* Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, &c. 

5 A. U. 666. Vide Val. Max., Vell. Paterc., Liv. Epit. ἄς. &c. 

6 See Servius in Mneid. vi. 799. 

? Streinius appears to have been much assisted by the information contained in Fulv. Ursinus 
(Tract. de Familiis Romanorum). His account of the Julian family is ample, but some errors , 
appear in it; particularly where he states that the first Caesar was Sextus (Sext. F. Sext. N.), 
who was consul A. U. 596; whereas it is clear that a former Sextus (L. F. L.N.), who was 
pretor A. U. 542, was called Cesar before him. Vid. Livy, xxvii. 21. 
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subject, and as I have been able to meet with ;- much assisted by references 
to the Consular Fasti, and that admirable work on the Roman Annals by 
Steph. Vinandus Pighius, (Antwerpie, A. Schotti, A. D. 1615, tom. i. ii. iii.) 
which appears to be the best and most detailed commentary on the Roman 
history now existing. 
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JULIE GENTIS PROSAPIA.—No. II. 


CAIUS JULIUS. L. F. C. N. Iurvs. 
Dictator A. U. Ὁ. 401. 


aS. 
i , . 
Lucius Junius (C. F. L. N.) Luxus. Carus στιν [C. F. L. N.} luxus. 


Quast. 416—416. apud Pighium Questor, 426. apud Pighium. | 


q? 8. P. 2 


Lucius Jutivs (C. F. C. N.] Iuzus. 
Questor, 446. | 


Cur. Adil. 453. d apn d Pighium. 


$5 Pretor, 456. 
eo ὃ» 
| & 


(1) Carve Jousvs (L. F.C. N.}Iurus. . (2) Lucius Jurrus (L. F. L. N.] Casan (primus?) 
Questor, 491. Pigh. Questor, 500. apud Pighium. 


αὐ S.P. 8 
88 


Sextus Jurius L. F. L. N. Casar. 
westor, 532. . ye 
Qos (2) δὰ apud Pighium. 
__ Pretor, 542 8. 5. vid. Liv. 
Se M. Claudio Marcello 5°. 2 ς 
Tito Quinctio Crispino 4 “δ 


Lucius Jutiue® Casar. 
Pretor. 567. ; M. Claudio Marcello δ 


Liv. xxxix. 45.2 Q. Fabio Maximo 

[5 Pro quo M. Catonis Censor. Oratio ad 
es Populum, vide Priscian. apad Morell. 
- Thes. Numism. p. 202.] 


Lucius Juxrus Casan. 
Preetor, 585. Liv. ¢ M. Claudio Marcello tc oss 
q? 8. P. C. Sulpicio Gallo ° 
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as 


Sextus Junivs. Suxt. F. L. N. Cesar. 
Trib. Milit. 569. Liv. 
Legatus ad Abderit. 680. Liv. & Polyb. 


@ 
~ 


Sextus Jutrus. Sext. F. Sexr. N. Casar. 
Questor, 583. 
Cor. Adil. 588. Terent, Hecyra. 
Pretor, 592. Pigh. 
Consul, 596. cum L. Aurelio Oreste. 
Vid. Fast. Capitol. 
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X. On the date of some of the Coins of Zancle or Messana in Sicily. By 
James Miiuincen, Esq. Royal Associate. 


Read Feb. Ist, 1826. 


ΤῊΣ various revolutions which the city of Zancle experienced, and the 
consequent change of its name into that of Messana are remarkable occur- 
rences, and so intimately connected with many important events of the same 
period, that to determine their precise epoch, and to elucidate the peculiar 
circumstances relating :to them, are objects very essential to history and 
chronology. 

The investigation of this question is however involved in great uncertainty, 
from the contradictory accounts transmitted by ancient authors who have 
related these occurrences, and hence much controversy has ensued among 
the learned in modern times. The endeavours of Bentley to illustrate the 
subject are well known: he has discussed it with his usual sagacity and cri- 
ticism ; but as he considered it only in reference to a peculiar object, the 
principal difficulties still remain, and indeed would be insuperable, without 
the assistance of some ancient monuments hitherto. unnoticed. 

Before commencing a new inquiry, it is requisite to premise a short state- 
ment of the different accounts given by ancient historians, that it may be 
seen how far they agree or differ. 

According to Herodotus," after the naval battle before Miletus, an event 
which chronologists place in the third year of the 71st Olympiad, or 493 
years before our era, a great number of Samians and other Jonians resolved 
to abandon their country, in order to avoid the Persian yoke. While deli- 
berating where to form an establishment, they received from the Zancleans 
an invitation to pass over into Sicily, and to settle on the western coast of 
that island, on a spot which, from its. beauty and convenience, was called 
Calacte, Καλὴ ’Axr7. 

The Samians only, and a few of the Milesians who had escaped after the 
destruction of Miletus, accepted: the invitation, and embarked for Sicily. 
Having been obliged to: put into the harbour of the Epizephyrian Locris, 
Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, dispatched emissaries to engage. them. to re- 
linquish their intended settlement at Calacte, and preferably to-take posses- 


* Lib. vi. cap. 22, 23. 
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sion of Zancle itself, which at that time was defenceless, its inhabitants 
being engaged in besieging a neighbouring city. The Samians listened to 
the perfidious proposal, and passing over into Sicily, surprised and made 
themselves masters of Zancle. In a subsequent part of his history,’ Hero- 
dotus mentions the change of the name of Zancle into that of Messana, with- 
out specifying the time or ¢he circumstances. 

Thucydides relates the event more briefly.* It was not his object to enter 
into particulars, but merely to give an insight into the state of affairs in Si- 
cily, previously to the Athenian expedition. He: says, that the Zancleans 
were driven out of their city by the Samians and other Ionians, who, flying 
from the Median invasion, took refuge in Sicily. He adds that Amnaxilaus, 
tyrant of Rhegium, not long afterwards expelled the Samians, and 
peopling the city with a mixture of different nations, changed its name into 
that of Messana, after the country of his ancestors. Rhegium, as we learn, 
was founded by a colony of Chalcidians from Eubeea, united with a body of 
Messenians, from the Peloponnesus. The latter had been expelled from 
their country by an opposite faction, which refused to give redress for an 
insult offered to some Lacedsemonian virgins at Limne.* Hence, the chief 
magistrates of Rhegium were always elected from the Messanian families, 
among which was that of Anaxilaus. 

Strabo and Pausanias® relate the story in a different manner. They 
make no mention of the Samians, but ascribe the expulsion οὗ the Zancle- 
ans to a body of Messenians, who came directly from the Peloponnesus. 
The former author is silent with regard to the time; but Pausanias places 
this event after the taking of Ithome, as far back as the 29th Olympiad, 
about 160 years before the epoch assigned by Herodotus and Thucydides. 

From such a diversity, both as to time and circumstances, it has been sup- 
posed by some modern critics,’ that the authors in question alluded to two 
distinct events, and that two tyrants of Rhegium of the name of Anaxilaus 
had existed ; but Bentley has proved by numerous concurrences and syn- 
chronisms, that all ancient testimonies refer to one and the same personage, 
who lived about the time of the Persian war. Bentley places the taking of 
Miletus and the migration of the Samians in the third year of the 70th 
Olympiad, 498 years before our era; but modern chronologists have, with 


vPaevee 


* Lib. vii. cap. 164. > Lib. vi. cap. 4. 5. * Strabo lib. vi. p. 267. 
5 Lib. vi, p. 268. © Lib. iv. cap. 23. 
” Freret, Académie des Inscript. tom. vii. p. 300. Clavier, tom. ii. p. 259. 
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great reason, placed thesg.events. four -years later, in, the third. year. of the 
71st Olympiad, 494 years before the Christian era. This. date: corresponds, 
in fact, better with the period assigned by Diodorus‘ to the reign of Anaxi- 
laus, viz. from 494 to 476 ; and commencing therefore in:the very same year 
as the destruction of Miletus. We cannot, indeed, fix with minute accuracy 
the enterprise against Zancle, as it may have occurred a year or two later. 
The point is, however, of secondary importance. 

The contradictory statement respecting the people who expelled the Zan- 
cleans claims principally our attention. The testimony of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, so well known for their accuracy and veracity, and who were | 
almost contemporary with the events they described, seems most deserving 
of credit. But Strabo, although he wrote nearly five centuries-later, is an 
author too judicious and intelligent, not to be entitled also to a great degree 
of confidence, especially in the present case, where he appears to. have de- 
rived his. information from Antiochus, a Sicilian writer, well versed in the 
history of his country. Pausanias likewise, notwithstanding hia evident 
error as to the time of the event, is known to have investigated with parti- 
cular care all that related to the Messenian wars, of which he has trans- 
mitted such an interesting and eloquent narration. 

A decision between conflicting testimonies of such: authority would be 
difficult, and, owing to the scarcity of historic materials relating to Sicilian 
affairs, perhaps impossible, if ancient monuments did not afford: assistance. 
The coins of Messana and Rhegium enable us to discover the various errors 
into which the historians above. mentioned have fallen, and to place the 
events in their proper order. They reconcile Herodotus with: Strabo, by 
showing that in the enterprise against Zancle, the Samians were united with 
the Messenians, and for some time inhabited the city in common, till the 
former were expelled by the latter, at the instigation of Anaxilaus. . They 
prove likewise, that the name of the city was changed immediately when it 
was taken, and not afterwards, as Thucydides asserts, when the Samians 
were expelled, and Anaxilaus made himself tyrant of it. 

In endeavouring to discover the cause of the error into which Strabo and 
Pausanias have fallen, we find that it may probably be ascribed to the par- 
tiality of the Sicilian writers whom they consulted. To flatter the inha- 
bitants of Messana, one of the richest and most powerful cities of the island, 
these writers attributed their origin to a colony of Messenians from the 


* Lib. xi. cap. 48. 
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Peloponnesus,.and made no. mention of the Samians. If, on the contrary, 
Herodotus and Thucydides.are silent with regard to -the Messenians, it was 
because the real share in the undertaking was due to the Samians alone.. 
The chronological error of Pausanias proceeds from his inadvertency in 
having attributed to the Messenians, who came from the Peloponnesus after 
the taking of Ithome, what.was effected by those established at Rhegium. 
The Messenians who joined the Samians, were, without doubt, the 
descendants of those.who, as it has been said before, were driven from their 


country, and, taking refuge in Italy, settled at Rhegium.. Though they had © 


inhabited that city more than 160 years, they always remained a distinct 
body, and preserved.the privilege of appointing the chief magistrates. 
When Anaxilaus, who descended from. one of these Messenian families, 
suggested to the Samians the treacherous expedition against Zancle, he 
would naturally have been anxious to procure for his poorer fellow-country- 
men such an advantageous settlement as that which.then occurred. At the 
same time.he acquired by this means a great influence, of which he availed 
himself some time afterwards, when he expelled the Samians and took 
possession of the. city. 

The following coins relate to. the:events in question : | 

1. A coin of Zancle, struck before the expulsion of. the original inba- 
bitants. On one side is figured a scythe, called Zayxay in the Sicilian 
language, and alluding to the name of the city." (See the Hunterian Cata- 
logue, tab. 37. fig. 2.; or Miounet, pl. 47. fig. 5.) 

2. A lion’s head on one side. On the other, the head of a bull, with the 
inscription MEZZENION, i. 6. (Coin) “οἵ the Messenians, or Messanians,” in 
characters of an early form. (See the engraving at the end of this paper.) 

Similar coins, evidently imitated from those of Samos, and presenting the 
emblems of the Samians,* while they are inscribed with the name of the 
Messenians, prove what has been before said, that the two nations inhabited 
for some time the city in common, and that the name of Messana was given 
to Zancle when it was first taken, about the year 494, and not, as Thucy- 
dides and other. ancient writers assert, at a subsequent period, when 


* Strabo loc. cit. 

* A lion’s head and bull’s head are the types of the Samians, and of a great number of Ionian 
and Eolian cities. They were emblems of the valour and strength of the inhabitants; and not, 
as some antiquaries have fancifully supposed, symbols of the productive and destructive princi- 
ples of nature. It is in this sense-that in‘the answer οὗ the-Pythia to the Lacedsemonians, lions 
and bulls are described. Herodot. lib. vii. cap. 220. 
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Anaxilaus gained possession of the city, and expelled the Samians. It does 
not hold in reason, that the new colony of Megsenians introduced by 
Anaxilaus, as some authors relate, would have adopted the emblems οὗ ἃ 
people which they expelled. This argument appears unanswerable. 

3. A coin of Samos, prototype of those of the preceding coins of Messana. 
(See the Hunterian Catalogue, Pl. xlvii. fig. 3., or Mionnet, PI. liii. fig. 2., 
or Pl. Ix. fig. 6.) 

4. Acoin of Rhegium, similar to those of Messana, No. 2. showing the © 
intimate connexion existing between the two cities, result of the assistance 
afforded by Anaxilaus to the Samians in the enterprise against Zancle. 
Similar coins were struck during the short interval that elapsed between 
the first and second occupation of Zancle, and are consequently very rare. 
(See the engraving at the end.) 

5. Coins of Messana after the expulsion of the Samians, when it remained 
in possession of the Messenians alone, and Anaxilaus became tyrant of it. 
Instead of the Samian emblems, others entirely new occur. We have 
positive historical evidence that these coins were struck by Anaxilaus. The 
chariot drawn by mules, ἀπήνη, alludes to his victory at the Olympian 
games ; and the hare represented on the other side, records the introduction 
of that animal into Sicily, where previously it was unknown.’ (See the 
Hunterian Catalogue, Pl. xxxvii. fig. 4. and 5.) | 

6. An imitation of the preceding, struck at Rhegium while the two cities 
were subject to Anaxilaus. (See the engraving at the end. All the above 
coins are in silver.) 

Here we may notice an error of Pollux, who, speaking of these types, 
says that Anaxilaus placed them on the coins of Rhegium. That author 
should have said, on the coins of Messana, since the hare was only a novelty 
in Sicily, and not in Italy.* What proves that these types were peculiar to 
Messana, is, that they are figured on all the coins of that city till its destruc- 
tion by the Mamertines, whereas the coins of Rhegium with these types are 
of extreme rarity. The mistakes of Pollux arose, without doubt, from the 
appellation usually given to Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium; and he inferred 
that the coins struck by him must be also of that city. 


* Pollux lib. v. 75. 

* This remark has been previously made by Bentley; but, since his time, coins of Rhegium 
with these types having been found, Eckhell has taken occasion from them to justify Pollux, 
not considering that these coins are exceptions. 
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It is to be regretted that the precise date of the expulsion of the Samians, 
and the occupation of the city by Anaxilaus, cannot be ascertained. Thu- 
cydides relates in a vague manner, that it occurred (οὗ πολλῷ ὕστερον) not 
long after the first enterprise of the Samians. But as the more material 
difficulties are removed, this point is of secondary importance. 

The Samians having had the principal share in the expedition against 
Zancle, it would seem natural that they should have given their name to the 
new colony, rather than suffer it to be named after the Messenians. To this 
objection it may be replied, that according to an ancient usage, of which 
many examples occur, when colonies were founded by emigrants from 
different countries, the honour of the new establishment was divided 
among the settlers. Thus when Cuma in Campania was founded by settlers 
from Cuma in Aolia, and Chalcis in Eubcea,' it was agreed that the new city 
should take the name of Cuma, but be considered a colony of Chalcis. 

The present question is not only interesting to history and chronology, 
but of great importance to the history of the arts. The coins of Zancle and 
Messana are among the earliest of which the dates can be positively ascer- 
tained, and form a kind of landmark whence an inference may be derived 
as to the state of the arts, in Sicily at least, at the memorable period of the 
Persian expedition. The fixation of this point is of the more consequence, 
as several learned men, among others Winckelmann and Barthelemy, 
adopting the account of Pausanias, had anticipated the epoch of the perfec- 
tion of the arts in a manner inconsistent with history and ancient monu- 
ments. Referring the coins of Zancle to the 29th Olympiad, they attributed 


to Gelo I. and Hiero I. the coins which belong to other princes of the same - 


name, who lived two centuries later. Numerous other errors have pro- 
ceeded from the adoption of this opinion. 

The history of the Fine Arts of Ancient Greece is a work much wanted, but 
which presents extreme difficulties. Every step, therefore, that contributes 
to facilitate such an undertaking, is deserving of particular attention; and 
this consideration will, it is hoped, justify the importance attributed to the 
question of which a discussion is here submitted to the Society. 


? Strabo lib. vi. 
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XI. On the Portland Vase. By James MitiincEN, Esq. Royal Associate. 


Read Feb. 7th, 1828. 


Few monuments of ancient art have acquired greater celebrity in this 
country than the vase formerly belonging to the Barberini family, since 
purchased by Sir William Hamilton, and which is now in the possession of 
the Duke of Portland; by whose liberality it is deposited in the British 
Museum, to gratify public curiosity and contribute to inspire a taste for the 
fine arts. But the pleasure produced by the contemplation of a picture, 
statue, or any work of art, however beautiful, is much impaired if we are 
ignorant or uncertain of the subject it was intended to express, the principle 
of curiosity implanted in the mind being disappointed. Hence, though 
justly admired for the elegance of the sculptures with which it is orna- 
mented, the Portland Vase would inspire still greater interest if the story to 
which it relates was satisfactorily ascertained. 

To determine this point is the object of the present memoir, in which I 
shall develope in a more special and detailed manner, the observations pro- 
posed incidentally * in a former work. 

The annexed figures of the vase and bas-reliefs, of which a faithful re- 
presentation has been hitherto wanting, will facilitate the comprehension of 
the subject. The substance of the vase is a vitreous composition in imita- 
tion of sardonyx, and has been ably analysed and described by Wedgwood. 
Its resemblance indeed to a natural production is so great, that for nearly 
two centuries it was supposed to be a sardonyx, and was valued accord- 
ingly. In this point of view it is highly deserving attention, as showing 
the proficiency of the ancients in chemistry, and with what success they ap- 
plied it to the arts. It may serve also as a specimen, from which a notion 
may be inferred of the nature of the murrhine vases, so celebrated in 
antiquity. 


* Ancient Unedited Monuments, 1822. Series I. page 27. 
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A few particulars respecting the discovery of the vase, and the various 
explanations offered of the sculptures which adorn it, will be necessary in 
order to understand some circumstances mentioned in the course of the 
inquiry. 

It was found in the sixteenth century, on the ...... road, at a 
short distance from Rome. At the time of its discovery it was inclosed ina 
marble sarcophagus, within an ancient sepulchral chamber, under an arti- 
ficial mount called Monte di Grano. An account of the discovery was first 
published by Flaminio Vacca in 1594," and subsequently Santi Bartoli® gave 
views and plans of the tomb, and of the various objects which it contained. 
On the cover of the sarcophagus were two recumbent figures in entire relief, 
which, from the costumes, peculiar to the age of Alexander Severus, were 
supposed to represent that Emperor and his mother Mamza; and conse- 
quently the tomb. was believed to contain the remains of those personages. 
The magnificence of the monument and of the vase, supposed to be a 
sardonyx, seemed to confirm the opinion entertained of such an illustrious 
destination. In this persuasion, the first antiquaries who explained the vase, 
imagined that it related to the birth of Alexander the Great, from a sup- 
posed allusion of his name to that of Alexander Severus. Accordingly, they 
saw in the recumbent figure, Olympias holding Jupiter transformed into a 
serpent; and in the male figure to the right, Philip, who surprises his wife 
while conversing with Jupiter.? 

Venuti* was of opinion that the subject related to the judgment of Paris. 


D’Hancarville’ considers it as offering a representation of Hades, of which 
4 


* Foggini, Museo Capitolino, tom. iv. Ρ. 1. Montfaucon, Voyage d’Italie, chap. viii. p. 112. 
Various particulars respecting the vase, and the monuments discovered with it, may be seen in 
Winckelmann, Storia dell’ Arte, tom. i. p- 40. tom. ii. p. 403. Ediz. di Roma; and Monumenti 
Antichi Inediti p. 166. 


7 Sepoleri Antichi, Tav. 81. 


3 The author of the Aedes Barberinz (p. 27.) is of the same opinion respecting the destination 
of the sarcophagus : he thinks that the subject of the vase alludes to the dream of Mamza, when, 
the night before the birth of Alexander Severus, it appeared to her that she was delivered of a 
purple-coloured serpent. Winckelmann (Joc. cit.) has proved, that the statues in question did 
not represent the imperial personages to whom they were attributed. 

* Spiegazione dell’ Urna di Alessandro Severo. Roma, 1744. 


5 Recherches sur l’Origine des Arts de la Grace, tom. ‘ii. p. 160. 
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the gate appears on one side. The figure under the gate he supposes to be 
Orpheus, extending his hand to Eurydice, who holds a serpent, and the 
bearded figure to be Pluto. The subject of the reverse he takes to be rela- 
tive to Alcestis, who is represented holding a torch, emblem of her return to 
life. The male figure seated is Pollux, who turns his head to Alcestis; the 
column near him is an emiblem of Castor. According to the same arbitrary 
hypothesis, the female figure next to Alcestis is Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, 
and wife of Cretheus. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate the different opinions proposed towards 
the end of the last century, by various writers in this country. Among 
these were some men of great learning and acquirements ; but who were un- 
fortunately biassed by preconceived mystical, or other systems, which they 
wished to promote. Others, totally unacquainted with ancient monuments, 
and of the principles by which they should be explained, seem to have con- 
sidered themselves at liberty to follow the dictates of their fancy and ima- 
gination, however wild and extravagant. Many of their attempts to illustrate 
archeology, may be compared to those of men who, ignorant of the disco- 
veries of Copernicus and Newton, should pretend to investigate questions of 
astronomy and natural philosophy. 

Let us turn to those whose opinions are deserving of more notice. 
Winckelmann, to whom the praise will be ever due of having the first given © 
a regular form to archeology, and laid down the principles of that science, 
has only mentioned this vase in a cursory manner. He thinks that the 
subject relates to Thetis and Peleus.’ Visconti* and Zoega,’ who mention 
it in the same cursory manner, express also the same opinion. 

_ The concurrence of these luminaries of our science in the same opinion, is 
a strong presumption in its favour. Though not developed by them, 
numerous arguments may be adduced in support of their explanation. 
Various ancient monuments, since discovered, confirm it still further, and 
afford us all the certainty of which similar inquiries are susceptible. 

The story of Thetis and Peleus is well known. Thetis, a daughter of 


* «¢ Dird solo in due parole che ivi rappresentasi la favola di Peleo e Teti, la quale in un 
serpente cangiose per isfuggire a questo suo amante.”— Winckelmann, Storia dell’ Arte, tom. ii, 
p. 404. Ediz. di Roma. 

* Museo Pio Clementino, tom. vi. p. 71. 

> Bassi-rilievi Antichi di Roma, tom. i. p. 249. 
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Nereus, one of the chief divinities of the Ocean, was so remarkable for her 
beauty, that Jupiter and several other gods sought her in marriage." Ap- 
prized however by Themis of an ancient decree of the Fates, that the son of 
Thetis would be greater than his father, Jupiter renounced his passion, and 
resolved to give her in marriage to Peleus. Thetis, indignant at an alliance 
with a mortal, for a long time refused her consent, and eluded the pursuit of 
Peleus, by changing herself into various forms, a property peculiar to marine 
divinities. After many fruitless attemtpts, Peleus had recourse to Chiron, 
and, by the assistance of the Centaur, succeeded finally in binding Thetis, 
and compelling her to consent to their union. 

The sculptures on the vase may be divided into two parts, or subjects re- 
lating to this story, and distinguished by the intervening handles, and the 
direction of the figures. On the principal side (No. 1.) the artist has ex- 
pressed the moment when Thetis, whose resistance has been overcome by 
Peleus, consents to his request, and extends her hand to him as a sign of 
acquiescence. 

A serpent which she holds with her left hand, and which, rising from her 

lap, appears to dart itself against Peleus, alludes to the metamorphoses of 
Thetis. In her endeavours to avoid the pursuit of Peleus, she is described 
by poets as having assumed the form of a lion, of a bull, and various others ;” 
but such a representation being impossible, the artist has contented himself 
with a single indication, precisely the same as was seen on the ark of Cyp- 
selus,? a very early work of art. 
_ ἼἜΒρως, or Love, figured as a winged boy, holding ἃ bow and arrows, is look- 
ing back to Peleus, and seems to guide him in his enterprise. The gate 
by which Peleus appears to have passed, may be the gate of the city of 
Pharsalus, or that of the Thetideium, or temple where Thetis received divine 
honours.* | 

On several fictile vases where the same subject is figured, and other trans- 


* Apollodorus, lib. iii. cap.13. Pindar. Nem. Od. iii. vers. 97. Ovid. Metamorph. lib. vi. 
vers. 243. 

3 The last form assumed by Thetis before she consented to her marriage with Peleus, was that 
of a polypus, σηπία. Hence the place where the event occurred, and the neighbouring gulph, 
received the name of Septas. Herodotus, lib. vii. cap. 191. 

3 Tlewolnrae δὲ καὶ Θέτις wapOévos’ λαμβάνεται δὲ αὑτῆς Πηλεὺς, καὶ ἀπὸ τῆε χειρὸς τῆς Θέτιδος 
ὄφις ἐπὶ τὸν ΠΠηλεὰ ἐστὶν ὁρμῶν. Pausan. lib. v. cap. 18. 

4 Herodotus, lib. vii. cap. 191. 
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formations are expressed,’ the serpent is invariably seen. As in the present 
instance, it is usually of the marine species, with the head like that of the 
Pistrix, a frequent attribute of Neptune.” This circumstance, in allusion to 
the origin of Thetis, is a powerful argument in favour of the explanation pro- 
posed. A farther corroborating circumstance is the presence of Neptune, 
who may be recognized with certainty in the male bearded figure on the left 
of Thetis. As chief divinity of the Ocean, he naturally takes a part in the 
action; his consent to the marriage of a marine nymph was indispensable ; 
and it is related, that at the solicitation of Jupiter, he was favourable to Pe- 
leus;* and on his marriage presented him two fiery steeds, Xanthus and 
Bulius, of divine race. 

He is figured with his foot resting on a quadrangular vase or altar, and his 
head leaning on his hand ; an attitude so peculiar to Neptune, that it distin- 
guishes him sufficiently, though the trident is omitted. He is thus repre- 
sented on the coins of Brettium, and almost invariably on the coins of the 
Roman emperors. This attitude indicates the stability of the Earth, supposed 
to be an effect of the protection of Neptune ; earthquakes and all violent con- 
cussions of the globe being imputed to him.* 

The subject on the other side of the vase (No. 2.) corroborates the pre- 
ceding, and offers another scene relating to the same story, but prior in point 
of time. Thetis, in a reclining posture, holds a torch inverted, emblem of 
sleep. The male figure seated near a column on the left side is Peleus, who, 
according to the accounts of the story, surprised her when asleep by the in- 
structions of the Centaur Chiron. He appears to be watching a favourable 


* Three vases relating to this subject have been published :—1st. From the collection of the 
late Queen of Naples. The transformations of Thetis into a lion, dog, and serpent, are indicated. 
Millingen, Peintures de Vases Grecs. Rome 1813. p. 7.—2ad. In the Museum of the Vatican. 
The forms of a serpent and Iris, or rainbow, are expressed. Millingen, Ancient Unedited Monu- 
ments, Series I. p. 23.—3rd. A vase found at Athens, and belonging to the late Dr. Clarke. 
Thetis is supposed to appear on a lion and marine serpent. It was first published by Mr. Wil- 
kins, (Memoirs relating to Turkey, edited by the Rev. R. Walpole, p. 409.) and explained by 
Col. Leake in his Topography of Athens, and, since that time, again published with further ob- 
servations by me. (Ancient Uned. Mon. Series I. Plate A. p. 26.) Several other monuments 
which represent this story, are yet unedited. 

* Museo Pio Clementino.. Zoega, Bassi-rilievi. Ant. di Roma, tom. ii. Τὰν. 55. 

3 Apollodorus, lib, iii. cap. 13. Schol. in Pindar. Pyth. Od. iii, vers. 160—168. Euripides, 


_ Rhesus, vers. 184. 


* Hence the epithets of Ἐννοσίγαιος and ᾿Ενοσίχθων so frequently given to Neptune. 
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opportunity for carrying his designs into execution. The female figure 
holding a spear, on the right side, is the nymph of Mount Pelion, The 
spear in her hand denotes, that the place is suited for the chace. The 
rugged stones on which the several personages rest, and a tree in the back- 
ground, indicate the rocks and forests of that mountain. On the bottom of 
the vase is a head, with a Phrygian tiara, which has been supposed to repre- 
sent Paris or Atys, and to be connected with the other subjects represented. 
It is however merely ornamental, like the masks on the lower parts of the 
handles, to which a mysterious signification has been attributed. | 

An inquiry respecting the age of the present monument now claims our 
attention. Its origin has been attributed by some antiquaries to the period 
of Phidias, or by others, at the latest, to that of Alexander. 

Many strong reasons, however, induce me to think it is of an epoch less 
remote. Vases of sardonyx and other valuable materials of the kind, do not 
appear to have been in use till a late age, and no mention of them occurs 
before the Mithridatic war, when Lucullus brought a great number to Rome. 
Imitations of such objects must of course be subsequent in order of time ; 
and in fact, from various circumstances, we may infer, that previously to the 
age of Augustus, the manufactories of glass had not made sufficient progress 
to produce a specimen, which, like the present, attests the highest state of 
perfection of that art. It may be observed also, that the objects deposited 
in tombs must in general have been coeval with the persons interred 
therein ; and in the present instance, as it has been said, the costumes of 
the figures on the sarcophagus recall the. fashions prevalent in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, and which began with Septimius Severus. These va- 
rious motives combined, engage me to assign the origin of the Portland Vase 
to the age of the Antonines, or, at the earliest, to that of Hadrian: the 
peculiar style of the masks which ornament the handles, and which has much 
of the manner of the 16th century, is an additional circumstance in favour of 
this opinion. 

It appears that at the time of its discovery, the vase was corroded, and 
that in-attempting to restore the ancient polish of its surface, the original 
outlines received injury." Hence, some of the defects observable in the 
design, may probably be attributed to a modern hand. The mania which 


* Perhaps we may attribute to the same cause, the too regular and polished form:of the rocks 
that indicate Mount Pelion. This singular appearance has induced some antiquaries to mistake 
them for the ruins of a building. 
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always prevailed in Italy, of restoring ancient monuments, has been ex- 
tremely injurious to many valuable remains of ancient art. The system 
adopted at the British Museum, of leaving the sculptures of the Parthenon 
in the same state as they were found, is deserving of great praise; and it is 
hoped the example will be followed in all public collections. 
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XII. On the Religion and Divination of Socrates. By ARcHDEACONW 
Nares, V. P. 


Read April 19th, 1826. 


Cicero has pronounced a just eulogy of Socrates, in saying that ““ He 
first called down Philosophy from heaven ;* brought her into cities and 
private houses, and compelled her to treat of human life and morals, and of 
the nature of good and evil.”* Hence it is that the history of the life and 
opinions of that sage forms the brightest period in the annals of the human 
mind, before it was enlightened by Revelation. From him sprang all the 
real wisdom of Greece; but, in its purity and truth, it existed only with 
himself. His followers either mixed it with poetical fictions, obscured it by 
dialectic subtilties, or, what is worse, forced it into the service of some 
arbitrary theory, which served rather as a topic for dispute, than as a rule 
of human life. It is still, therefore, and ever must be, important to ascer- 
tain, from this illustrious example, the utmost that the human mind can 
perform by its own strength, in researches of the highest consequence. It 
is the only perfect experiment in natural religion, because it is the only one 
which betrays no influence, no direction, but the genuine love of truth. It 
is the more complete, because what Socrates discovered of moral truth, he 
strictly followed in his conduct; referring all to the will of that Supreme 
Power which, though he did not pretend to describe or define, he uniformly 
represented as perfectly wise, just, and good. 

For these reasons it has always appeared to me a very interesting inquiry 
to ascertain the real nature of the religious opinions of Socrates, and in 
what sense we are to understand that power of divination, which he has 
been thought to claim. These questions have, in fact, employed the pens 
of many writers, modern as well as ancient; and it is surely desirable to 
know whether such a man either thought he had, or pretended to have, a 
peculiar genius, or familiar spirit, attendant upon him; or whether some 


* Namely, from speculations on astronomy, the origin of things, &c. * Cic, Tuse. v. 4. 


“” 


‘ascribed to him in all ages. 
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more rational account may not be given of the kind of divination which’ he 
professed and practised. 

In the writings of his most faithful disciple Xenophon, I was long ago 
convinced that I had found the rational and true account required, and 
therefore put forth a small essay on the subject."’ The opinion there given 
was approved by some eminent authors, and opposed by others; but I have 
always continued to feel convinced that it was just, and that, in truth, the 
same thing is clearly and expressly asserted by Xenophon. I should not, 
however, have brought forward the subject at this time, had I not been 
encouraged by discovering that the same opinion was held by a writer and 
critic of the highest celebrity, who, without appearing to have seen my 
essay,’ had drawn the same conclusion from the same authority. 

This author is the learned and acute Schweigheuser, whose critical and 
excellent editions of many Greek authors are well known to every scholar, 
and lately obtained for him one of the medals of this Society; but whose 
Academic Tracts’ have had, I believe, but little circulation in this country. 
This circumstance induced me to bring forward before the Royal Society of 
Literature a question which might seem almost to have become obsolete, 
and to state the opinion of that eminent critic in confirmation of my own. 

In the publication above mentioned there are two dissertations ; one on the 
Theology of Socrates, the other on his Manners, or Character.:* both entirely 
and professedly drawn from the Memorabilia of Xenophon. Schweigheeuser 
decides, as I also had maintained, that the only accurate knowledge respect- 
ing that philosopher is to be drawn from the writings of the faithful disciple 
who left us the Memorabilia. ‘‘ Whatever Xenophon has left,” he says, 
‘“‘in that book, on the manners and doctrine of his master, bears every 
possible mark of truth, and completely answers to the character and dignity 
”s After adducing proofs of this opinion, he 


* On the Demon or Divination of Socrates, 8vo. 1782. Reprinted, with some other essays, 
in 1810; in two vols. crown 8vo. 

* Yet the essay had been noticed in some German reviews; and distinctly by Harles, in his 
edition of the Bibliotheca Greca, vol. ii. p. 482. 

4 Opuscula Academica. Argent. 1806. 8vo. 

‘ 1. Theologia Socratis, ex Xenophontis Memorabilibus excerpta. 2. Mores Socratis, ex 
Xenophontis Memorabilibus delineati. They are the 7th and 8th tracts in the first volume of 
the Opuscula. 

δ΄“ Queecunque enim Xenophon, in hoc libro, de magistri sui moribus atque doctrina memorize 
prodidit, omnibus notis gaudent veritatis, penitusque existimationi ei dignitatique respondent, 
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adds, ““ there eannot, therefore, be a doubt that Xenophon deserves our 
confidence.”* But to the accounts of Plato (he tells us) “‘ we must approach 
with the utmost caution. He often attributes to Socrates opinions of his 
own invention. He very often contradicts Xenophon, whose testimony is 
indubitable ; very often introduces Socrates disputing on refined and difficult 
questions, which we know he always avoided; and so indulges his own 
poetical vein, as quite to lose sight of the simplicity which characterized his 
master.”* On this persuasion these two dissertations of Schweighzuser 
proceed. 

Now Xenophon clearly declares, what others also confirm, that Socrates 
was in the habit of using the common divinations of his country in matters 
of doubtful issue, and constantly advised his friends to do the same.’ But he 
spoke of them in different terms, in consequence of his opinion that the inti- 
mations so procured proceeded really from the gods, who gave them by 
means of omens and other signs, then usually observed; such as the flight 
or voices of birds, &c. For which reason, he thought it more respectful to 
the heavenly givers to mention them as bestowing the information, instead 
of saying, as was usual, that it came from the birds, or other omens. In 
pursuance of this opinion, when he spoke of any such intimations as given to 
himself, he accustomed himself to say that the deity [τὸ δαιμόνιον] had thus 
instructed, him. This expression being unusual, and at the same time 
capable of being misrepresented, his numerous enemies, the sophists and 
others, took advantage of it to accuse him of innovating in religion; as if he 
had intended, under the term δαιμόνιον, to allude to some new deity, by 


quze Socrati cunctis ab xtatibus tributa est. Ubivis elucet maxima illa indagandz, cum aliisque 
communicande veritatis cupido,” ὅς. ὅς. ‘ Ut quin Xenophonti fides adhibenda sit, nullum 
dubium relinquatur.” P. 135. 


* “4 At in consulendo Platone, altero Philosophie Socratice fonte, cautissime versandum est. 
Plerumque enim Socrati suas partes tribuit; sepius Xenophonti, de cujus fide nobis constat 
repugnat,” &c. ὅς. Ibid. 


2 Conformably to this, Diogenes Laertius relates that, hearing Plato recite his dialogue 
entitled Lysis, Socrates exclaimed, “Ὁ Hercules, what a number of falsehoods does this 
young man relate of me!” Lib. iii. ὃ. 35. 

_ If Plato, then, cannot be trusted, there remains no other original testimony to the opinions of 

Socrates but that of Xenophon. 


9 See Ken. Anabasis iii. c. i. 8. 5. CEconom. v. 84. 19. 20. -Memorab. iv. c, vii. 8. 10. Also 
Diog. Laert. in Xen. §. 4 and 5. 
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whom he conceived himself to be attended or peculiarly favoured. This 
notion they diligently spread among the people. 

- The same false opinion was maliciously employed by his accusers, s, Anytus 
and Melitus, who laid this very crime to his charge. Yet they could not but 
know that, in the language of philosophers, ὃ θεὸς, of θεοὶ, τὸ θεῖον, and τὸ 
δαιμόνιον, were terms perfectly synonymous; in which they spoke abstract- 
edly of the divine power, without affirming or denying any thing with respect 
to particular deities. These accusers, however, insisted that Socrates spoke 
of τὸ δαιμόνιον as a deity of his own, by whom he was peculiarly enlightened ; 
and urged against him the accusation of introducing new deities, as well as 
rejecting those of his country, which they knew would operate most against 
him in the popular mind. 

- ‘Their indictment was thus expressed :* ‘‘ Socrates is criminal, inasmuch 
as he rejects the gods whom the state receives, but introduces new gods. 
He is criminal also in seducing the young men.” 

To the several points of this indictment Xenophon distinctly replies in 
the first chapter of his Memorabilia. 

1. “ That his rejecting the gods of the state was perfectly disproved by 
the notorious fact, that he sacrificed to them, both in private and on the 
public altars. 

2. ““ That his employment of divination was equally notorious ; and if, as 
was reported, he used the term τὸ δαιμόνιον, on which the greatest stress was 
laid, it was only because he thought it more respectful to the heavenly 
powers to mention them as the real authors of the divination, instead of the 
birds or other signs, which were only their instruments; as others also 
believed them to be.” | 


* ἸΑδικεῖ Σωκράτης, obs μὲν ἡ πόλις νομίϑει θεοὺς ob voulewy, ἕτερα δὲ καὶ καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰσ- 
φέρων. ᾿Αδικεῖ δὲ, καὶ τοὺς véovs διαφθείρων .----Χ οι. Mem. 1. 1. 8. 2. ᾿ 


* §. 2. Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ὡς οὖκ ἐνόμιϑεν, obs ἡ πόλιε νομίξει θεοὺς, ποίῳ ἐχρήσαντο τεκμηρίῳ; θύων 
τε γὰρ φανερὸς ἦν, πολλάκις μὲν οἴκοι, πολλάκις δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν κοινῶν τῆς πόλεως βωμῶν' καὶ μαντικῇ χρώ- 
μένος οὖκ ἀφανὴς ἦν. (Διατεθρύλλητο γὰρ, ὡς φαίη Σωκράτης, τὸ δαιμόνιον δαυτῷ σημαίνειν" ὅθεν 
δὴ καὶ μάλιστά μοι δοκοῦσιν αὑτὸν αἰτιάσασθαι καινὰ δαιμόνια εἰσφέρειν.) 

§. 8. Ὁ δὲ οὐδὲν καινότερον εἰσέφε τῶν ἄλλων, ὅσοι μαντικὴν νομίξοντες, olwvois τε χρῶνται καὶ φή- 
pas, καὶ συμβόλοις καὶ θνσίαιε" οὗτοίτε γὰρ ὑπολαμβάνουσιν, οὗ τοὺς ὄρνιθας, οὐδὲ τοὺς ἀπαντῶντας 
εἰδέναι τὰ σνμφέροντα τοῖς μαντενομένοιε, ἀλλὰ τοὺς θεοὺς διὰ τούτων αὐτὰ σημαίνειν" κἀκεῖνος οὕτως 
ἐνόμιϑεν. 

8,4, ᾿Αλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν πλεῖστοι φασὶν ὑκό τε τῶν ὀρνίθων καὶ τῶν ἀπαντώντων ἀποτρέπεσθαί τε καὶ προ- 
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This, it will be seen, is a short'and paraphrastic translation of Xenophon’s 
argument. But, unless it means this, it is not easy to see how it applies at 
all to the subject. As to his corrupting the young men, that charge is amply 
confuted by the whole remainder of the Memorabilia; which shows distinctly 
of what nature his conversations were, and how full of excellent instruction 
and sublime morality. 

Besides thus defending his venerable master in the opening of his book, 
Xenophon has placed at the end a regular Apology for him; which, when 
compared with that here given, removes every shadow of doubt respecting 
his meaning. He there introduces Socrates as explaining himself on these 
points, and as using the terms ὃ bed,’ of Jeo),” τὸ δαιμόνιον, and even δαιμόνες," as 
exactly synonymous. This is noticed by Schweighzuser, who observes that 
Xenophon, “‘ speaking professedly of the divination of Socrates, usés pro- 
miscuously these terms; which are elsewhere, in the same manner, referred 
to the Supreme Deity.” ° 

In my Essay above mentioned, I brought abundant proofs of the perfectly 
synonymous use of these expressions; which, however, could hardly be 
required by any persons at all acquainted with the Greek moral writers; 
who must also know that Deus is often similarly used by Latin authors. 
But a passage in the exhortation of Isocrates to Demonicus is so exactly in 
point, that I cannot here omit it. His first precept is: Tina τὸ δαιμόνιον, ἀεὶ 
μὲν, μάλιστα δὲ μετὰ τῆς πόλεως. Οὕτω γὰρ δόξεις dua τε τοῖς θεοῖς θύειν, καὶ 
τοῖς νόμοις ἐμμένειν. Paren. ad Dem. sub init. 

That Socrates literally believed the fables of the poets respecting their 
gods, 15 not to be conceived; but of the existence of such deities he did not 
allow himself to doubt; regarding it, moreover, as a matter of duty to 
worship according to the rites of his country. It is probable that he consi- 
dered the names of the gods worshipped in Greece, as so many personifica- 
tions of the various energies and attributes of the one supreme, all-perfect 


τρέπεσθαι. Σωκράτης δὲ ὥσπερ ἐγίγνωσκεν, οὕτως ἔλεγε. To δαιμόνιον yap ἔφη onpalvecy.— Xen. 
Memor. I. i. 2. &c. 

Here it is evident that Xenophon considered τοὺς θεοὺς, at the end of the third section, to be 
perfectly synonymous with τὸ δαιμόνιον in the fourth. 

* Θεοῦ φωνὴ, cap. 12. * Παρὰ θεῶν, c. 14. 
᾿ς 3. Ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦτο δαιμόνιον καλῶ, c. 18. 4 Ἐμὲ τετιμῆσθαι ὑπὸ δαιμόνων, c. 14. 

5. «¢ Ubi Xenophon, ex professo agens de Socratis μαντικῇ, promiscue utitur nominibus θεὸς, 

θεοὶ, τὸ δαιμόνιον, quee alibi eodem modo ad eusmmum Numen referuntur.”—Not. 6. p. 153. 
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Being, whom his philosophy represented to him; and, in that light, paid a 
sincere adoration to them. For that he would ever have pretended to 
perferm a worship which he thought absurd, is a supposition entirely incon- 
sistent with his character. Thus, in Jupiter he worshipped the Supreme 
God of Heaven; in Apollo, the same God, as the giver of light; in Neptune, 
as the ruler of the seas; in Aisculapius, as the author of health; and so of 
the rest. This seems to be the opinion of Schweigheuser; and is perhaps 
more correct than to say, as I had formerly maintained, that he was. strictly 
an idolater. The difference, however, is not great. 

His belief in divination was certainly strong, and it appears to have been 
of this kind. He thought that, when men were unable to decide upon any 
difficult point of conduct, the goodness of the gods would give them intima- 
tion how to act, if properly consulted. This information he firmly believed 
them to give, either by internal suggestions to the mind of the person 
inquiring, or by erternal tokens, or signs; such as omens, voices, marks 
observed in sacrifices, or the other modes of divination then in use.’ 
. The whole of the authentic history of this extraordinary man proves that 
his practice was uniformly conformable to such belief; and the same invin- 
cible intrepidity which made him disdain to defend himself against an 
accusation palpably unjust, proves to.a perfect certainty that he would never 
have performed any rites, or other acts referring to the gods, which he did 
not in his heart approve. He would not even accept of any defence, though 
many probably were offered to him. We are told, indeed, that Lysias 
actually wrote an elaborate apology for him, (not now extant,) and offered it 
for his use; but having heard it read, he said, “ It is a good oration, Lysias, 
but not suitable to me.” * 

Xenophon also, we may be assured, would readily have written his defence, 
had he been permitted. But Socrates stood not in need of any assistance, 
if he had thought it advisable to defend himself at all. Xenophon, how- 


. * This is the opinion of Schweigheuser. ‘‘ Duplici vero ratione homines consilii divini parti- 
cipes fieri existimasse videtur Socrates; cum per signa interna, tum per externa. Ad interna 
retulisse videtur illud consilium, quod credidit ipsum Deum, nullis rebus extrinsecus intervenien- 
tibus dare homini pio, &c. Ad signa vero externa, vulgaria divinationis genera, ut auguria, 
gacrificia, prodigia, oracula, referenda 6888 censeo; qu non omnino spreviase videtur Socrates.” 
— Theologia Socratis, p. 162. 


" * Καλὸε μὲν ὁ λόγος, ὦ Avera, ob μὴν ἁρμόττων ἐμοί.---ίορ. Laert. ii. 40. 
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ever, has represented him as using the following expressions after his con- 
demnation :— 

““ Without doubt, both they who have sworn falsely against me, and they 
who have been influenced by such testimony, must be conscious to them- 
selves of great impiety and injustice. But, as forme, why should I be more 
dejected. now than I was before my condemnation, since I have not been 
proved guilty of any such things as they have alledged against me? for it 
has not been shown that I ever offered sacrifice to any new gods, instead of 
Jupiter, Juno, and the rest; or ever swore by any other gods, er so much 
as named them.” Apol.c. 24. 

Such is the testimony of Xenophon ; and it is not a little remarkable, that 
he, who is the most credible witness on the subject, has never been attended 
to till lately. 

When the Athenians at length came to their senses, the vile accusers, 
Anytus and Melitus, were banished; but that could not wipe off the s stain of 
the judicial murder of so excellent a man. 

Instead. of believing, therefore, the tales of any real or pretended demon 
of Socrates, let us rest assured that the whole. was the fiction of malice, 
misrepresenting his expressions; and that, though he reasoned sublimely 
of the divine nature, he still conscientiously worshipped the gods of his 
country. 

To account for this extraordinary malice against him is not. difficult. 
Pre-eminent talents and virtue are never without enemies; and the sophists 
of Athens were so exasperated by the free manner in which Socrates had 
exposed their ignorance and ‘impostures, that nothing could be too bad for 
them to attempt or suggest. 

It is, perhaps, still more to be lamented, that the admirers of Socrates, 
not excepting Plato, have seemed willing to have it believed that he had 
some peculiar intercourse with Heaven; intending, doubtless, to do him 
honour. Some have even written on his demon, or attendant genius. 
All which pretences he would utterly have disdained. 

If this short essay, supported by the concurrent authority of Schweig- 
heeuser, should tend to establish the true opinion respecting the Religion and 
Divination of Socrates, the father of moral philosophy among the Greeks, 
and. the only moralist who sought merely for truth, without having any 
system to frame, or theory to support, I shall not repent having offered it to 
this learned Society. It may, perhaps, have the effect af calling the atten- 
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tion of judicious scholars to these dissertations of Schweigheuser, in which 
he has brought together all that can now be known of the real opinions and 
practices of Socrates, by drawing his information exclusively from the only 
authentic source, the writings of his pupil and devoted friend, the accurate 
and amiable Xenophon. 
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Attica derives its name from the word ἀκτὴ, as being κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν the 
peninsula of that part of Greece which lies to the north of the isthmus of 
Corinth, in the same manner as Mount Athos was called ἀκτὴ, as being the 
most remarkable peninsula of the Macedonian coast. 

To the westward the peninsula of Attica 1s connected with another, which 
contained the Eleutheris, Megaris, and the Isthmus; and they are both 
covered to the north by a range of lofty mountains, which stretch from the 
Corinthian Gulf to the channel of Euboea, and, on the northern side, slope 
into the plains of Bootia. Attica was thus strongly marked by nature for 
one of the most important of those small states into which, by its geogra- 
phical construction, all the southern part of Greece was divided. The two 


chief summits of the Attico-Boeotian range were called Citheron and Parnes. - 


From the south-western side of the former branched the peninsula of the 
Eleutheris and Megaris, or that long mountainous neck of land which con- 
nects the Peloponnesus with the rest of continental Greece, and the lowest 
and narrowest part of which, at the south-eastern extremity towards Co- 
rinth, was anciently called the Isthmus [ὁ ᾿Ισθμός]. The eastern end of 
Mount Parnes, like the western end of Cithzron, throws out a lower branch 
extending along the sea-coast. The most remarkable point of this ndge is 
the lofty summit which rises from the eastern coast of Attica, and which 
was anciently called Pentelicum, or the mountain of Pentele, from a demus 
of that name situated on its southern slope. 

The south-eastern extremity of Pentelicum throws out a low branch, 
stretching along the eastern coast of Attica, and terminating in its southern 
promontory, upon which stood the demus Sunium. The highest part of this 
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maritime ridge was situated not far to the northward of Sunium, and was 
called Laurium.. | 

The other most remarkable summits of Attica are two transverse ridges, 
which terminate in the Saronic Gulf, and divide the Attic plain into three 
parts. The eastern of these ridges, which runs nearly north and south, was 
called Hymettus; the western, which had a direction more westerly, was 
named Hgaleos.". Aigaleos is connected with Parnes by some lower hills; 
Hymettus is separated from Pentelicum by a valley about two miles in 
breadth. 

Hymettus, which is not much inferior in height to the two great summits 
of the Βαοίο -Attic range, is connected with the hills of Laurium by a chain 
of lower heights, which rise at no great distance from the southern coast of 
Attica, bordering on the Saronic Gulf. 

There were several subdivisions of the principal mountains of Attica, 
derived from the names of the demi which possessed them. Thus a remark- 
able break in the Hymettian range, divided the northern, or greater, from 
the southern, or lesser Hymettus, which was also called Anhydrus, from 
its want of water.” The greater Hymettus is now known by the name of 
Telo-Vuni, and Anhydrus by that of Mavro-Vuni; though the former name 
is often applied to the whole range. The maritime part of the ridge of 
7Egaleos was named Corydallus;* another part, through which there is a 
pass from the plain of Athens into that of Eleusis, was called Pecilum.* 
There were many other subdivisions of the same kind in the Attic hills, of 
which we have no certain indications in history. Strabo remarks, that the 
mountains of Attica had a multiplicity of names.’ 

One of the most noted mountains of Attica was named Brilessus, or Bri- 
lettus. I believe it to have been the same as Pentelicum. 


* Herodot. viii. 90. Thucyd. ii. 19. From the former of these passages, it is clear that the 
southern extremity was named Aigaleos; from the latter, that the whole ridge was known by 
that name. 

@ Theophrast. de Signis Temporum. 

>... καὶ ὁ els Σαλαμῖνα wopOpos....... Ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς ἀκτῆς ταύτης ὄρος ἐστὶν ὃ καλεῖται 
Κορνδαλλὸε, καὶ ὁ δῆμος οἱ Κορυδαλλεῖε.----ϑίγαβθο p. 395. 

4 Pausan. Attic.c.37. It has generally been supposed that the northern part of galeos 
was the mountain Icarius, celebrated for the early culture of the vine, for the sacrifice of the 
vine-destroying goat to Bacchus, and for the songs at that feast, which gave rise to tragedy. It 
will hereafter be seen that there is reason to believe that these hills were occupied by the demus 
of (Ea, and that the demus Icarenses and mountain Icarius were near Marathon. 

. "H ’Arrun) ὀρεινὴ roAveyvvpos.—Strabo p. 391. 
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Theophrastus, in his treatise upon Prognostics of Weather, says that 
when it lightens in a particular season over the mountains Parnes, Brilessnus, 
and Hymettus, an approaching tempest is indicated; when over the two 
latter only, that a storm of less violence ensues; but that if the Lghtning ἢ 8 
seen over Parnes only, fine weather follows." 

Here it seems evident that the writer intended to speak of the three great 
summits which surround the plain of Athens, and which bound a large 
proportion of its horizon at no great distance. It is not credible that he 
should have omitted Pentelicum, the most conspicuous of the three; or 
that, instead of it, he should have included among them any inferior hill. 
It follows, therefore, as there can be no doubt as to Parnes or Hymettus, that 
Pentelicum, the identity of which is so indubitably proved by its existing 
marble quarries, and the modern name Mendéli (Mevréay), could have been 
no other than Brilessus itself. 

Again, we read in Thucydides that* in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Lacedeemonians at Acharne, perceiving that the Athenians refused 
to come out of the city to engage them, plundered some of the demi between 
the mountains Parnes and Brilessus ; after which, finding that their provisions 
began to fail, they retreated out of Attica, not by the same way by which 
they had entered, that is to say, by the Thnasian plain, and the pass 
between A‘galeos and Parnes, but very circuitously ; first into the Oropia, 
and thence through Beeotia, and across Mount Cithzron, falling ultimately 
into the track by which they had entered Attica at Cinoe, [near Eleuthera]. 
Here again it is extremely difficult to conceive that Thucydides could have 
intended by Brilessus to allude to any other than the mountain of Pentele. 

In confirmation of this supposition it may be further remarked, that the 
name Pentelicum is not applied to this mountain by any author except 
Pausanias. Strabo speaks-only of the Pentelic marble ; it seems probable, 
thereforé, that the celebrity of the marble quarried in the demus of Pentele, 


* Ἐπὶ Πλειάδι δνομένῃ ἐὰν λάμψῃ cara Πάρνηθα, καὶ Βρέληττον, cal “Ὑμηττον, ἐὰν μὲν ἅπαντα 
καταλήψῃ, μέγαν χειμῶνα σημαίνει" ἐὰν δὲ τὰ Sua, ἐλάττω' ἐὰν δὲ Πάρνηθα μόνον, ebdiecvov.—Theo- 
phrast. de Sign. Temp. 

* Οἱ δὲ ἸΠελοκοννήσιοι, ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἐπεξήεσαν αὐτοῖς οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐς μάχην, ἄραντες ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αχαρ- 
νῶν, ἐδήουν τῶν δήμων τινὰς ἄλλους, τῶν μεταξὺ Πάρνηθος καὶ Βριλήσσον ὕρουε.....- οἱ δὲ ΠΠελοπον- 
γνήσιοι χρόνον ἐμμείναντες ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ὅσον εἶχον τὰ ἐπιτήδεια, ἀνεχώρησαν διὰ Βοιωτῶν, οὐχ 
ἧπερ ἐσέβαλον" παριόντες δὲ τὸν ᾿ὮὯρωπὸν, τὴν γῆν τὴν Πειραϊκὴν καλουμένην, ἣν νέμονται ᾿βρώπιοι 
᾿Αθηναίων ὑπήκοοι, ἐδῃώσαν" ἀφικόμενοι δὲ és Πελοπόννησον διελύθησαν κατὰ πόλεις ἕκαστοι.--- 
Thucyd. ii. 28. 
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upon the side of Mount Brilessus, and which had given rise to a considerable 
commerce of export in the time of the Roman empire, had by a common 
process caused the ancient name of the mountain to be less used in those 
times than the adjective Pentelicum, and that the name ὁ Βριλησσὸς gave 
way in common speech to that of τὸ Πεντελικὸν ὄρος," or Mons Pentelensis.* 
In like manner the maritime part of Mount Aigaleos appears, about the same 
period, to have been better known by the name of the demus Corydallus, to 
which it belonged. 

There were some other natural divisions of Attica in use among the Athe- 
nians. 

i. The great plain of Athens, bounded by the sea on the south-west, and 
surrounded on the other sides by Hgaleos, Parnes, Pentelicum, and Hymet- 
tus, was known by the name of τὸ πέδιον (the plain). 

2. The maritime district, which extending from the southern extremity of 
Mount Hymettus, along the sea-shores of the Saronic Gulf and Hgean Sea, 
contained a varied surface of rocky hills, narrow valleys, and small maritime 
plains, was called Paralus or Paralia.’ 

Sunium‘* appears from an inscription found there,’ to have been the chief 
place of Paralia, which from the words of Thucydides in the passage just 
cited, as well as from the name itself, seems to have comprised all the demi, 
both upon the southern and eastern coast of Attica, from the eastern extre- 
mity of Mount Pentelicum, almost as far as the southern extremity of Hy- 
mettus.° To this country Sunium was a sort of citadel, as well from its im- 
portant situation, as its artificial strength. 


* Pausan. Attic, c. 32. * Vitruv. ii. 8. 

5 Herod. i. ὅθ. Thucyd. ii. 55, 56. Steph. Byz. in Πάραλος. Plutarch. in Amator. Jul. 
Poll. viii. 9. 

4 Strabo indicates its superiority to the other demi of the coast, by the words ἀξιόλογος δῆμος 
Σούνιον : p. 398. 

5 Θεόμνηστος Θεομνήστον Evreralwy στρατηγὸς χειροτονήθεις ὑπὸ τοῦ Δήμου ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν τὴν 
Παραλίαν ἐπὶ Μενεκράτον ἄρχοντος ἀνέθηκεν. 

6 Οἱ δὲ Πελοποννήσιοι, ἐπειδὴ ἔτεμον τὸ πεδίον, παρῆλθον ἐς τὴν ΠΠάραλον γῆν καλουμένην, μεχρὶ 
Aavpiov ὄρους, οὗ τὰ ἀργύρεια μέταλλα ἐστὶν ᾿Αθηναίοις" καὶ πρῶτον μὲν ἔτεμον ταύτην ἣ πρὸς 
Πελοπόννησον ὁρᾷ, ἔπειτα δὲ τὴν xpos Εὔβοιάν τε καὶ ΓΑ νδρον τετραμμένην.---πυσγά. ubi sup. 

I shall seize this opportunity of correcting the Topography of Athens, p. 351. where forget- 
ting this passage of Thucydides, I omitted to notice the exception which it contains to the ge- 
neral practical effect of the longomural fortification of Athens, in defending all the south-eastern 
part of Attica. ' 
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_ 3. The plain or undulated country inclosed within the hills of Paralia, 
and extending to the mountains Hymettus and Pentelicum, was known by 
the denomination of Mesogeea. We find this name mentioned as that of one 
of the most ancient divisions of Attica ;’ and the district to which I have 
alluded still retains the same appellation slightly corrupted (Μεσόγια). 

4, The whole of that division of Attica which extends from the southern 
foot of Mount Pentelicum to the northern extremity of Attica, was called 
Diacria.*” Thus all the hills extending from the south-eastern extremity of 
Mount Pentelicum to the Oropia, comprehending the entire north-eastern 
coast of Attica, were ascribed to the Diacrenses, who received this name 
from the rugged and intersected nature of all this region, in which the only 
plain is that of Marathon. Diacria, though very uneven, is not unfertile, and 
contains many of those elevated plains and pastures situated upon rocky 
heights, which the ancient Athenians called Phellean (Φελλεῖς), a word ori- 
ginating in the name of the woody mountain Phelleus, which was probably 
no other than the highest ridge of the hills which extend from the plain of 
Marathon to that of Oropus, from whence a lower branch is continued as far 
as Thebes. ΕΝ 

The two highest summits of Diacria are to the north-west of the present 
village of Grammatikdé, and to the south-west of Kalamo. The latter, now 
called Mavronéro, falls in the line of the great Beeoto-Attic ridge, and may 
be considered a part of it, being only separated from Mount Parnes by the 
pass which forms one of the natural entrances from Beeotia into Attica, and 
on the south side of which was the demus of Deceleia. A third and lower 


* Jul. Poll. viii. 9. | 

* Διακρεῖε---οὗ μόνον Εὐβοέων τινὲς, ἄλλα καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, καὶ τόπος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς καὶ ἣ χῶρα Acaxpla 
ἡ ἀπὸ Πάρνηθος eis Βραυρῶνα. Hesych. in Διακρεῖε. Vide et Herodot. i. 59. Plutarch. in Solon. 
et in Precept. Polit. Schol. in Anstoph. Vesp. 

3 Φελλέα. Ἰσαῖος ἐν τῷ περὶ τοῦ Κίρωνος κλήρον' τὰ πετρώδη καὶ αἰγίβοτα χωρία, Φελλέας ἐκά- 
λονν" Κρατῖνος “Ὥραις---᾿Αριστοφάνης Νεφέλαις, (v. 71.) “Ὅταν μὲν οὖν τὰς αἶγαε ἐκ τοῦ Φελλέως, 
“Ὥσπερ ὁ πατήρ σον, δίφθεραν ἐνημμένοι" ἦν δὲ Φελλεὺς τόπος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς οὕτω καλούμενος rpaxvs, 
&c.—Harpocrat. in Φελλέα. 

Φελλεῖς οὕτω λέγουσιν οἱ ᾿Αττικοὶ τοὺς πετρώδεις τόκους, οἵτινες εἰσὶ πετρώδεις μέν κάτωθεν, ἐπιπο- 
λῆς δὲ ὀλίγην ἔχουσι γῆν" ἔστι δὲ καὶ ὄρος οὕτω cadovpevos.—Suid. in Φελλεῖε. 

Vide et Hesych. in Φέλλος. 


o = + - εὑρόνθ' ὡρικὴν ὑληφόρον, 
Τὴν Στερυμοδώρον Θρᾶτταν ἐκ τοῦ Φελλέως. 
Aristoph. Acharn, y. 272. 
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summit of the Diacrian ridge is situated not far to the south-east of Oropo, 
and is called Karakaxa. 

δ. The maritime plain, lying to the southward of the ridge which connects 
Citheron with Parnes, forms another natural division of Attica. Though 
Eleusis occupied a part of this plain, it was generally named τὸ Θριάσιον 
πέδιον, after the demus Thria, to which the greater part of it belonged. 

Of the rivers of Attica, the Cephissus of the Athenian plain is the only 
one which is not a mere occasional torrent, and even the Cephissus very 
seldom carries any of its waters to the sea, but like so many other streams 
of hot and dry climates, is in no part of its course so copious as at its issue 
from the mountains. 

The principal sources of the Cephissus are on the southern face of Mount 
Pentelicum, between the monasteries of Mendéli and Daus,—at Kevisia at 
the foot of Mount Pentelicum,—at Fasidhero, in the part of Diacria adjoin- 
ing to the same mountain,—at Tatéy, near the ancient Deceleia, and in Mount 
Parnes, from whence there is a broad torrent, descending from the summit 
of that mountain, which, passing near the village Menfdhi, pours a large oc- 
casional supply into the main channel of the Cephissus. The waters from 
the eastern slope of Mount Agaleos form a separate stream, which pursues 
a course parallel to the Cephissus at no great distance from it, and at length 
joins the sea at Port Cantharus of Peireeus, which ancient harbour, by 
means of the soil deposited in it by the river in the course of ages, has been 
rendered so shallow, as to be entirely useless even for the smallest vessels, - 
It may be doubted whether the ancient course of this river was the same as 
it is now: it seems more probable that the streams which form it, separately 
joined the main channel of the Cephissus, which crossed the long walls into 
the Phaleric marsh. 

In summer, the Cephissus in the lower part of its course is generally dry, 
as it was in the time of Strabo.’ | 

The Ilissus is formed of two branches, one of which was named Eridanus.” 
The more distant rises at the northern extremity of Mount Hymettus, from 
whence, after having made a circuit to the north, it turns to the south-west 


* Tlorapol δ᾽ εἰσὶν, ὃ μὲν Κηφισσὸς ἐκ Τρινεμιῶν ras ἀρχὰς ἔχων, ῥέων δὲ διὰ τοῦ Πεδίον, (ἐφ᾽ οὗ 
καὶ ἡ Γέφυρα καὶ οἱ ΓΓφυρισμοὶ,) διὰ δὰ τῶν σκελῶν τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ “Αστεος els τὸν Πειραιᾶ καθηκόντων, 
ἐκδίδωσιν εἰς τὸ Φαληρικὸν, χειμαῤῥώδης τὸ πλέον, θέρους δὲ μειοῦται τελέως. "Ere δὲ τοιοῦτος 
μάλιστα ὁ ᾿ἵλισσὸς, ἐκ θατέρον μέρουε τοῦ "Αστεος ῥέων εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν παραλίαν, ἐκ τῶν ὑπὲρ τῆς 
Αγραε καὶ τοῦ Λνκείον μερῶν, καὶ τῆς πηγῆς, ἣν ὕμνηκεν ἐν Φαίδρῳ TAdrwy.—Strabo p. 400. 


3. Pausan. Attic. c. 19. 
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between the falls of Anchesmus and Hymettus, and receives near the site of 
the ancient Lyceium the other branch, the principal source of which is on 
the side of Mount Hymettus, just above the convent of Syri4ni. The com- 
bined torrent after receiving another more inconsiderable branch, just above 
the site of the temple of Diana Agrétera, and having passed the stadium, 
forms a small island near the south-eastern angle of the Peribolus of the 
Olympium. At the extremity of the island it receives the water of En- 
neacrunus on one side, and of a torrent from the southward on the other ; it 
then makes a bend round the south side of Athens, between the Museium 
and a rocky height, which rises from the left bank of the river, and is lost in 
the plain. 

Though it rarely happens that any stream is visible in the channel of the 
Jlissus, there is always a sufficient vein of water under the dry gravelly 
surface of the torrent-bed, to supply some reservoirs at the gardens of Vuné, 
where is also a fountain of its water, on the road from Athens to the Pei- 
ΓΘ. 

A bridge which crosses the Ilissus 400 yards below the Olympium, on 
the road from Athens to the southern coast, indicates that this torrent is not 
always so dry as the traveller usually finds it; in fact, after heavy rains 
upon Mount Hymettus, the bed of the Ilissus contains a running stream for 
several days, and sometimes it even becomes an impetuous torrent ; but this 
state of the river very rarely occurs, and it is only upon such occasions that any 
part of its waters reaches the Phaleric marsh, to which they naturally tend. 

The source of the Ilissus at Syriani seems to be the fountain Callia at 
Pera, where was a temple of Venus, probably upon the same spot now oc- 
cupied by the monastery." Nor is there any other place near Mount Hy- 
mettus, which will so well suit the scene of the death of Procris, as so 
beautifully related by Ovid.* It is rare to meet with such accuracy of de- 


* Ἢ Πήρα χωρίον πρὸς τῷ Ὑμήττῳ ἐν ᾧ ἱερὸν ᾿Αφροδίτης, καὶ κρήνη ἐξ fe αἱ πιοῦσαι εὑτοκοῦσιν, 
καὶ αἱ ἄγονοι γονιμοὶ γίνονται" Ἰζρατῖνοε δὲ ἐν Μαλθακοῖς Καλλίαν αὑτήν φησιν" οἱ δὲ Κυλλονπήραν. 
—Suidas, et Phot. Lex. in Κυλλοῦ Πήρα. 


* Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, et viridi cespite mollis humus. 
Silva nemus non alta facit : tegit arbutus herbam : 
Ros maris, et lauri, nigraque myrtus olent. 
Nec densze foliis buxi, fragilesque myrice, 
Nec tenues cytisi, cultaque pinus abest. 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi, iii. 687. 
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scription in a Roman poet. We not only find the soft turf, which the 
fountain maintains in verdure, in the season when every thing around is 
parched with the excessive heat, but even all, or very nearly all the trees 
and shrubs which the poet enumerates. 

The principal torrent of the eastern part of Attica is a collection of 
several streams descending from the eastern side of Mount Hymettus, and 
joining the sea not far to the northward of the harbour now called Porto 
Rafti. It will be seen that this stream was anciently called Erasinus, 

The principal river of Diacria is the torrent of Marathon, which maintains 
a constant stream only about the time of the vernal and autumnal rains. Its 
most distant source is in a part of Mount Phelleus, towards the modern 
K4lamo, from other summits of which mountain it receives a great number 
of torrents before it enters the Marathonian district at Cinoe. 

The same range of hills sends forth on the northern side several torrents, 
which flow directly into the straits of Eubcea: the most remarkable of these 
joins the sea at a place now called Mavrodhilisi, a little to the northward of 
K4lamo, where are some vestiges of the demus Psaphis and of the temple of 
Amphiaraus. 

The plain of Eleusis is traversed by two torrents, one of which has its 
origin in the parts of Parnes near Phyle ; the other rises in Mount Citheron, 
and traverses the plain of Eleuthere, before it enters that of Eleusis. The 
latter bore the same name as the Cephissus of the Πεδίον or plain of Athens.’ 

From the earliest period of Attic history to the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratide, the people was divided into four φυλαὶ or tribes. These changed 
their names several times. At first they were Cecropia, Autochthon, Actza, 
Paralia; then Cranais, Atthis, Mesogea, Diacris; then Dias, Athenais, 
Posidonias, Hephestias; and lastly Geleontes, A‘gicoreis, Argades, and 
Hoplite.* Cleisthenes, who assumed the admmistration of the republic on 
the expulsion of the sons of Pisistratus, thought to conciliate the people by 
increasing the number of tribes to ten, which received names from the Attic 
heroes Hippothoon, Antiochus, Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, Leos, Egeus, 
Acamas, (Eneus, Ajax; and these ten tribes continued to classify the free- 
men of Attica or citizens of Athens during the two most illustrious centuries 
of Athenian history. Under the Macedonians, two new tribes were added, 
the names of which were at first Antigonis and Demetrias, but which were 


: Pausan. Attic. c, 28. Euseb. Chron. in Hadrian. 
3 Herodot. vy. 66. Jul. Poll. viii, 9. 
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soon changed into those of Attalis and Ptolemais. A thitteenth tribe was 
established in honour and bearing the name of the Emperor Hadrian. 

Each φυλὴ or tribe was subdivided into δῆμοι. The arrangement of the 
demi under their respective tribes, which took place at the time of Cleisthe- 
nes, continued until the latest period of Attic autonomy, with little more 
alteration than such as was inevitable on the addition of the three new 
tribes. The arrangement appears to have been governed in some measure 
by considerations of locality ; thus we find the adjacent towns of Rhamnus, 
Marathon, Tricorythus, and Cinoe, all arranged under the tribe Mantis :" 
but the examples are not less frequent of neighbouring places assigned to 
different tribes. _ 

Before the time of Theseus, who collected the divided strength of Attica 
into one city, the republic was composed of the twelve confederate town- 
ships of Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thoricus, 
Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, Cephissia, Phalerus.* 

Of these, Cecropia became the Acropolis of Athens, and -Phalerus its 
principal harbour. As the maritime power of Athens increased, Phalerus 
fell into the condition of a subordinate haven, and was one of the demi in- 
cluded in the great maritime city founded by Themistocles. 

The four places which gave the name of Tetrapolis to the Marathonian 
district, continued to a late period to be four of the Attic demi. In like 
manner, with the exception of Epacria, which became a district in the vici- 
nity of Tetrapolis, containing several demi, there is evidence that all the 
Attic cities dwindled into demi, although from those local advantages which 
had rendered them important in the earlier ages, most of them preserved 
some superiority over the generality of the demi of Attica. Of the mport- 
ance, at least, which continued to be attached to Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, 
Thoricus, Brauron, we have sufficient proofs either in their existing remains, 
or in the records of history. 

Deceleia stood in the direct road from Athens to Oropus, and was visible 
from the city, from which it was about 120 stades distant, and as much 
from the frontier of Boeotia.’ Mardonius with his Persians retreated by this 


* Chandler Inscript. Ant. p. 71. 

* Philochor. ap. Strab. p. 397. 

3 ᾿Απέχει δὲ ἡ Δεκέλεια σταδίονς μάλιστα τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων πόλεως εἴκοσι καὶ ἑκατόν" παρακλήσιον 
δὲ. οὗ πολλῷ πλέον καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς Botwrlas’ ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ πεδίῳ καὶ τῆς χώρας τοῖς κρατίστοις ἐς τὸ κακουρ- 
γεῖν gxodopeiro τὸ τεῖχος, ἐπιφανὲς μέχρι τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων xédews.—Thucyd. vii. 19. See also 
Thucyd. vi. 93; vil, 18. 27. 
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pass from Attica into Beotia, previously to the battle of Platea." In the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, the Lacedsemonieans under Agis 
fortified Deceleia, and by means of this fortress were enabled, instead of 
retreating out of Attica at the end of each summer, as they had done at the 
beginning of the war, to maintain themselves all the winter in a position 
which gave them the facility of plundering a great part of Attica; at the same 
time that they prevented the Athenians from cultivating the adjacent lands, 
and forced them to convey their supplies from Eubca by sea, at a great 
expense, by the circuitous route of Cape Sunium, instead of the direct road 
by land through the Oropia. 

The occupation of Deceleia by the Lacedeemonians was the beginning of 
ἃ succession of pecuniary difficulties and military disasters, which at the end 
of eight years ended in the capture of Athens, when the garrison of Deceleia 
was withdrawn. 

From these circumstances, it can hardly be doubted that a peaked height 
at the modern village of Tatéy, which is a conspicuous object from Athens, 
and is situated at the entrance of the defile leading from the upper part of 
the plain to Oropus and Tanagra, is the position of Deceleia. Here are some 
remains of sculpture at a fountain, together with vestiges of a very extensive 
fortification, which seem rather to be the remains of the defences of the 
ancient town or demus, than of the Lacedemonian fortress, which probably 
occupied the insulated height at Tatéy. 

It is necessary, however, in order to reconcile this position of Deceleia . 
with the map, to suppose that Thucydides made his calculation from Dece- 
leia to the frontier between the Oropia and Tanagrice, (thus including Oro- 
pus in Attica,) and that his measurement was reckoned in time, and not in 
distance. The latter is perfectly natural when speaking of military opera- 
tions, and the historian himself tells us that the Oropii at that time were 
subject to the Athenians.* 

Aphidna. We are informed by Herodotus that when the Tyndaride in- 
vaded Attica in search of their sister Helena, who was concealed by Theseus 
at Aphidna, the Decelenses revealed the secret to the Spartans, and 
showed them the way to Aphidna; and that for this service the Lacedeemo- 
nians not only conferred several privileges at Sparta on the Decelenses, 
but spared their lands when they laid waste the neighbouring parts of 


* Herodot, ix. 15. * Fhtucyd. ii. 23, 
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Attica in the Peloponnesian war. From this occurrence there ‘appears 
some ground for supposing that Aphidna was in a strong and retired situa- 
tion not far from Deceleia. A similar inference may be drawn from an 
Athenian decree contained in one of the orations of Demosthenes,’ by which 
the Athenians, when alarmed at the advance of Philip into Phocis (in the 
year B.C. 346.), required all the people of Attica to collect their effects in 
the fortresses ; those who lived within 120 stades of the city, in Athens or 
Peirzeus ; .those beyond that distance, in Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidna, Rham- 
nus, and Sunium. As the land frontier was alone threatened by the move- 
ment of Philip, that line of country must have been the principal object of 
the government in issuing the decree; and the chief fortresses along that line, 
therefore, would naturally be the places into which the inhabitants would 
chiefly be directed to convey their goods: Athens, Peirzeus, and Sunium, 
were the only dépéts thought necessary in the rear of the frontier. 

The entrance into Attica by the valley of Eleuthere and the passes of 
Mount Cithzron was defended by Eleusis; the direct road from the centre 
of Beeotia to Athens, over Mount Parnes, was protected by Phyle ; and the 
approach by the northern coast into the Marathonian district by Rhamnus. 
Aphidna therefore was probably that which best defended the passage over 
Diacria into the head of the plain of Athens ; and appears, consequently, as 
well from this consideration, as from the fact or fable mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, to have stood in the same part of Attica in which Deceleia was situated. 
It may be thought singular that no mention is made in the Athenian decree 
of Deceleia, which occupied so important a pass in the Diacrian ridges. 
Possibly the Athenians had suffered so much from that place in the hands 
of the enemy, in the Peloponnesian war, that they had demolished the Lace- 
deemonian fortress as soon as it was evacuated, and had made Aphidna the 
place of arms in that part of the country. Upon the whole, it seems not im- 
probable that the site of Aphidna is marked by the vestiges of a very exten- 
sive fortified town, which are still to be seen at Baigha or Meziabfa, (Bovya 
or Μεζιαμπούα,) a small village between Tatéy and Fasfdhero, in the middle 
of that part of Diacria which overlooks the head of the plain. 

Thoricus and Cephesia still preserve their ancient names little altered. 
The ruins of the former prove that it still maintained in the most opulent 
times of Attic history a great share of its original importance as one of the 


* Herodot. ix. 73. * Demosth, de Coron4, p. 238. Reiske. 
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twelve cities, and the same is equally shown with regard to Cephesia by the 
_ evidence of history. 

The situation of Brauron is described by Pausanias* as bordering the 
Marathonian district on the south, as Rhamnus did on the north. Its exact 
position will be a subject of inquiry hereafter. 

Sphettus and Cytherus were probably to the eastward of Mount Hymet- 
tus, as that part of Attica was the farthest removed from any of the other ten 
cities ; and this presumption is supported, in regard to Sphettus, by an occur- 
rence related in the ancient history of Attica. In the division of the king- 
dom made by the sons of Pandion the Second, Hgeus had the Cecropian 
city and plain, together with the supreme authority; Megaris fell to the lot 
of Nisus; Diacria to Lycus; and Paralia to Pallas.» When Pallas made 
war on Aigeus, upon finding that his expected succession to the throne was 
cut off by the return of Theseus, we are told that he marched upon Athens 
from Sphettus by the high road called the Sphettian way (ΣΦήττια ὁδός). 

As Sphettus is not included by Strabo among the demi situated upon or 
near the southern and eastern coasts of Attica, we may suppose that it lay 
between the Paralia and Athens, or in the Mesogea, and that the Sphettian 
road approached Athens round the northern end of Mount Hymettus. Per- 
haps the modern Spata may be-a corruption of Sphettus, and may indicate 
the ancient site. 

The vicinity of Sphettus to Myrrhinus, which latter appears from the 
evidence of Strabo to have been near the coast of the Mesogea, is rendered 
in some slight degree probable by a passage in the oration of Hschines 
against Timarchus, where he says that the property of Timarchus at Sphettus 
was bought by a man of Myrrhinus.‘ 

The attempt of Pallas was useful only to his rival: it was betrayed by a 
herald of the demus of Agnus to Theseus, who was thus enabled not only to 
defeat the stratagem, but to kill all his opponents. 

Notwithstanding the great revolution effected in the Attic constitution by 
the reduction of the twelve townships under one head, and by the establish- 
ment of a central government at Athens, the villages or demi of Attica main- 


* Μαραθῶνος: 8 ἀπέχει τῇ μὲν Boavpoy...... .. Μαραθῶνος δὲ σταδίονε μάλιστα ῥξήκοντα ἀπέ- 
χει Ῥαμνοῦς, &c.—Pausan. Attic. ο. 33. 

* Strabo, p. 892. Sophocl. ap. Strab. ibid. Abpollod. iii. 15. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. v. 
1218. Plutarch. in Thes. 

3 Philochorus ap. Schol. in Eurip. Hippol. v, 35. 

4 Eschin, adv. Timarch. p. 119. Reiske. 
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tained a considerable degree of importance in every period of Athenian his- 
tory, in consequence of that attachment to a country life which characterized 
the people from the earliest times.’ 

In one of these δῆμοι or communities, every Attic citizen was enrolled ; and 
the whole of Attica was divided into one hundred and seventy-four demi, or 
thereabouts.” 

It is probable that, from time to time, new demi were added to the 
- number, or assumed the place of old demi fallen to decay : thus the Bereni- 
cide were named from the wife of Ptolemy Philopator; the Apollonienses 
from the wife of Attalus the First; and four new demi appear to have been 
added between the time of Polemo and that of Strabo.’ The far greater 
number, however, are of very ancient date, and their names remained 
unchanged through the whole period of Attic history. 

As the demi formed the chief distinctions of the Attic citizens, and a citi- 
zen was rarely named upon any public occasion without the addition of his 
demus, inscriptions found in Attica have furnished us with the names of a 
great number of the demi: many others are met with in ancient authors, 
particularly in the Lexica of Harpocration, Stephanus, Hesychius, and Sui- 
das ; so that we are very nearly in possession of the names of all the demi. 

Of the greater part of these, it cannot be expected that we should find 
sufficient evidence for fixing the positions, as they were of too little import- 
ance to claim the notice of ancient history. Many of them, it may be 
supposed, were only communities, like our parochial divisions, spread over a 
certain tract of land, and having a common temple or place of assembly, in 
some part of the little territory, either with or without a surrounding cluster 
of houses. Vestiges of public buildings marking the sites of demi, are found 
in every part of Attica. They consist generally of foundations formed of the 
native marble of that country, wrought in the finished manner customary 
among the Athenians. Remains of sculpture and architecture are frequent 


* Thucyd. ii. 15, 16. 


* Eustath. in Hom. Il. B.v. 546. Πολέμων ὁ περιηγητὴς . . .... . Ἐλευσῖνα εἰπὼν ἕνα τῶν 
ἑκατὸν καὶ ἑβδομήκοντα δήμων (πρὸς δὲ τῶν τεττάρων ὡς φασὶν) οὐδένα τῶν ἄλλων ὠνόμακεν.----δίταθο 
Ρ. 396. 


3 The exact age of Polemo the guide (ὁ περιηγητὴς) is not known. Strabo informs us that 
Polemo in one part of his works endeavoured to show that Eratosthenes had never been at 
Athens. It would seem that Polemo was a writer of some antiquity to Strabo, and Erato- 
sthenes the same to Polemo. Eratosthenes flourished about 220 B. C.—Strabo wrote in the 
reign of Tiberius. Polemo perhaps may have written about 100 B.C. 
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also, and ancient wells, the marble peristomia of which are worn on every side 
into deep notches by the action of the bucket-ropes in a long course of ages. 
But although the sites of the ancient demi are thus proved, the names of the 
greater number cannot be fixed in a satisfactory manner. I shall therefore 
confine all further remarks upon the demi to those concerning which we 
derive some evidence from their occurrence in history, or from the preserva- 
tion of the ancient name, or from monuments of antiquity still existing on the 
spot. I shall afterwards subjoin a list of the names of all the demi which 
can be found in the ancient authors. 

As no people in Greece were so much in the habit of engraving lapidary 
inscriptions as the Athenians, it cannot be doubted that many positions of 
demi not yet known, will be ascertained, by means of inscriptions, when 
Attica shall be more thoroughly explored, and especially whenever excava- 
tions can be freely made upon the ancient sites. 

It may be convenient to divide our remaining remarks upon the demi and 
topography of Attica in the following manner :— 

1. The demi of the Plain of Athens, including those of the city and its 
suburbs. 

2. The demi of the Mesogséa and Paralia ; under which division it will be 
convenient to comprehend all the demi of the Plain of Athens southward of 
Phalerum. 

3. The demi of Diacria and Mount Parnes. 

4. The demi westward of the Plain of Athens, including the island of 
Salamis. 


1. The Demi of the City, of the Suburbs, and of the Plain of Athens. 


Isocrates, in saying that the city was divided into κῶμαι or quarters, and 
the country into demi," seems to imply that none of the one hundred and 
seventy-four demi were within the city; a supposition which would lead to 
the consequence that every Attic citizen resident in the city was enrolled 
in a demus of the country. I have shown, however, in a former work, 
that Cerameicus, (οἱ Kepapeis,) Melite, (οἱ Μελιτεῖς,) and Collytus, (of Koa- 
λυτεῖς,) were certainly demi within the city:* it seems evident, therefore, 


1 Διελόμενοι τὴν μὲν πόλιν κατὰ κώμας, τὴν δὲ χώραν κατὰ S4povs.—Areopag. sect. 5. 
* Topography of Athens, sect. 2. In that work I considered it certain that Eretria was the 
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that the city was divided both into κῶμαι and δῆμοι. Cydatheneum (οἱ Kuda- 
θηναιεῖς) is expressly stated by Hesychius to have been within the city (ἐν τῷ 
“Aocru); and the same lexicographer remarks that the street Myrmex, 
which is mentioned also by Aristophanes," was in the demus Scambonide. 

It. might be supposed from the evidence of Hesychius, Stephanus, and the 
Etymologicum,’ cited below, that the demi Eupyride, Peleces, and Cecro- 
pide, were all within the city; that their appellation of the Tricomii arose 
from their forming together one of the κῶμαι of the city; and that the 
Cecropidee occupied the Acropolis, anciently called Cecropia. But this 
opinion would be subject to some strong objections, not only on account of 
the vagueness of the terms ᾿Αθήνῃσιν, ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, but also because there is 
reason to think that the Acropolis was not inhabited except by those who 
had charge of its sacred monuments and military defences; nor is it very 
likely, as Cecropis was the name of one of the tribes, that there should have 
been a demus of the same name, especially as Stephanus, under the name 
Kexgoria, adverts only to a χῶρα, or district near Acharne, of which I shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. It may be suspected, therefore, that the 
word Kexporidas, just cited from Stephanus, is an error for Kpwxides, which 
we know as well from Stephanus himself as from inscriptions, to have been 
a demus, and to have been inscribed in the tribe Leontis, like the other two 
Tricomii, the Eupyride and Peleces. 

The demus of Coele was immediately without the ancient peribolus of the 
Asty, and occupied the upper or eastern part of the Longomural City. Dio- 


demus of the Old Agora; and though I still incline to the same opinion, it is fair to state the 
doubts of Corsini on the question, of which I was not aware when the Topography was written. 
The words of Strabo are, τῆς ᾿Αθήνῃσι» 'Eperpias ἣ νῦν ἐστιν ἀγορά (p. 447.) The word ᾿Αθήνῃσιν 
is certainly not conclusive in placing the demus of Eretria within the city, as we find Hesychius 
describing the two Lamptre, which were near the southern coast of Attica, as δῆμοι ᾿Αθήνῃσιν:; 
and Suidas describes Marathon as τόπος ᾿Αθήνῃσιν. By the word ἀγορὰ, Corsini supposes Strabo 
may have intended to say that there was a well-known market at the demus Eretria in Attica, 
in the same manner as he describes Tripodiscus in the Megaris as ἡ νῦν ἀγορὰ τῶν Μεγαρέων, (p. 
394.) though we know that it was at a considerable distance from the city of Megara. 

* Thesmoph. v. 68, 

2 Εῤπυρίδαι δῆμοε καὶ τόπος *AGhvgow.—Hesych. in voce. 

Εὐκπυρίδαι δῆμος Λεοντίδος φυλῆς" ὁ δημότης Ἐῤπυρίδης. Τρικώμους δὲ τούτους ἐκάλουν Evrvpléas, 
Kexportéas, [1jAnxas.—Stephan. in voce. 

Εὐπυρίδαι δῆμος ᾿Αθηναίων, ὅτι ἐν ᾿Αθήναιε πρῶτον τὸ πῦρ εὑρῆσθαί φασι κατὰ τὸν δῆμον τοῦτον, 
rite ἐκλάμψεως αὑτοῦ yeyéuerns.—Etymol. Mag. in voce. 
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‘meia and Cynosarges were the suburban demi on the north-east side of: the 
Asty, and that of the upper Agrylenses was above the stadium." 

It is precisely in the latter situation, on some heights near the foot of 
Hymettus, which rise from the left bank of the Ilissus, below the convent of 
Syriani, that we find the traces of a wall of high antiquity enclosing a cir- 
cumference of near two miles. It seems probable that these are the remains 
of upper Agryle, the lower demus of the same name having perhaps included 
all the suburb of Agre. The utility of a fortification in this place will be 
clearly understood, by adverting to the remarks which I have made in 
another place,” upon the military importance of the pass between Hymettus 
and the city; a fortress in that pass not only served to strengthen the pass 
against an enemy, and to prevent him from occupying that position, . but it 
commanded a great part of the waters of the Tlissus. 

The nearest demus on the north-eastern side of the city, and from which 
it was separated only by the suburban demus of Cynosarges, was Alopece. 
Its situation is ascertained τοῖν Herodotus and /Eschines; the former of 
whom states it to have been near Cynosarges,’ and the latter at eleven or 
twelve stades from the city wall.‘ Hence it appears to have been at about 
a mile and a half from the modern walls of Athens, on the road which leads 
from the Egripo gate to Kevisia, through the ridges of Mount Anchesmus, 
where we still find many vestiges of ancient buildings, 

To the westward of Athens were Colonus, Lacciade, and Gum, 

The Lacciade, or Lacienses, were on the Sacred Way to Eleusis, between 
the outer Cerameicus and the Cephissus.* They had the honour of being the 
demus to which the family of Miltiades belonged.® 

Colonus has been still more renowned by the verses of Sophocles, who 
was himself enrolled in this demus. Its situation was at ten stades 
from Dipylum, near the Academy and the river Cephissus.? Here 


*"Apdnrros.... réxos ᾿Αθήνῃσιν ὑπὲρ τὸ στάδιον τὸ Παναθηναϊκὸν πρὸς τῷ δήμῳ τῷ ὑπένερθεν 
*"Apyv\éwy.—Harpocrat. in “Αρδηττος. The demus is always written ΑΓΡΎΛΕΙΣ in Attic 
inscriptions. 

3 See Topography of Athens, p. 351. 

3 ᾿Αγχιμολίον εἰσὶ ταφαὶ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ᾿Αλωκεκῇσι ἀγχοῦ τοῦ Ἢ ρακληΐον τοῦ ἐν Kuvocdpyei.- - 
Herodot. v. 63. 

* 12.70 8 ᾿Αλωκεκῇσι χωρίον, ὃ ἦν ἄπωθεν τοῦ relyous Eviexa ἣ δώδεκα ordd:a.—achin, cont. 
Timarch. p. 119. Reiske. 

5 Pausan. Attic. c. 37. 6 Plutarch. in Cimon. et in Alcibiad, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 67. Cicero de Fin. y. 1. But see particularly Sophocles (ΕΔ. Col. v. 719, in 
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was a sacred enclosure of the Eumenides, and a temple of Neptune, with 
altars of Neptune Hippius, Minerva Hippia, Ceres, Jupiter, and Prometheus, 
together with heroa of Peirithous, Theseus, CZdipus, and Adrastus." The 
temple of Neptune and the sacred grove were burnt by Antigonus, and 
Pausanias found there only the heroa and some of the altars. The two 
small, but conspicuous heights, which gave name to the spot, are easily 
recognized a little to the north of the Academy, between that site and the 
village of Sepélia; and a few remains of Hellenic buildings are still found 
upon the spot. 

CEum was called Οἷον Κεραμεικὸν, to distinguish it from another Gum, near 
- Deceleia (Οἷον “εκελεικὸν). Its name shows it to have been near the outer 
Cerameicus; and as Colonus and the Lacciade were adjacent to the great 
cemetery on the north-west and west, it seems necessary to place Gium to 
the south-west, between the Sacred Way: and the northern Long Wall. 

The maritime city was occupied by the three demi of Munychia, Phale- 
rum, and Peireeus; and very near it were the Thymetade and Xype- 
teones: for the two latter, with the Peirzenses and Phalerenses, formed 
the Tetracomi,* who had a temple of Hercules common to the four demi.? 

The Thymeetade possessed a port; for we are told by Plutarch that, 
according to the Athenian antiquary Cleidemus, Theseus here built some 
ships intended for an expedition against Crete, and that he chose this place 
in order to be out of the way of the observation of strangers. Hence the 
Thymeetadee seem to have been the inhabitants of the small circular harbour 
at the entrance of the Strait of Salamis, which bordered on the demus 
of Corydallus, and which received the name of Phoron from the frauds 
there committed against the Athenian revenue. Here we still find the 
foundations of a temple upon a height near the beach, ard other remains at a 
quarter of a mile on the road to Athens, in the small plain belonging to a 


the beautiful chorus beginning Εδίππον ξένε τάσδε χώρας, in which the poet described, in extreme 
old age, with all the warmth and feeling of youth, the delightful groves of his native demus. 

* Sophoc. CEd. Col. v. 499. Apollod. iii. 5. Thucyd. viii. 67. Schol. Sophoc. in arg. Cd. 
Col. Pausan. Attic. c. 30. 
'? .... rots ᾿Αθήνῃσι Τετρακώμοιε, οἱ ἦσαν Πειραιεῖς, Φαληρεῖς, Evreredves, Θυμοιτάδαι.---ὧὦ. Poll. 
ἵν. 14. 
3 ᾿Ἐχελίδαι' δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἀπὸ Ἐχέλον ἤρωοε" οὗτος δ' ἀπὸ “EXous τόπον μεταξὺ ὄντος τοῦ 
Πειραιέωε καὶ τοῦ τετρακώμον Ἡρακλείου, ἐν ᾧ τοὺς γυμνικοὺς ἀγῶνας ἐτίθεσαν τοῖς Παναθηναίοιε.--- 
Stephan. in voce. 

« Demosth, cont. Lacrit. p. 932. Reiske. 
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farm called Keratzini, which lies at the foot of Mount #galeos. The 
remains of an ancient causeway, similar to that of the Sacred Way, are seen 
also at the foot of the mountain Jeading in the direction of the ferry of | 
Salamis. It is probably the ancient road from Athens to the ferry. The 
temple, of which the foundations remain, may perhaps have been the Hera- 
cleium common to the four demi; and I am disposed to think. that it is the 
same Heracleium which Ctesias and Diodorus mention as being on the Attic 
side of the Strait of Salamis, and on the heights above which Phanodemus 
relates that Xerxes was seated during the battle of Salamis; for although it 
is not in the narrowest part of the strait, it was probably the point from 
whence the passage-boats to Salamis departed, as the harbour on which it 
stood is at the present day; whence the Heracleium became the most noted 
place on this part of the Attic shore. 

Xypete," or the Xypetzones, we cannot but conclude,. were in the part of 
the plain adjacent both to the Thymeetade and to the Peiraic city; it can- 
not, however, be placed exactly between the Peirseus and the Heracleium, 
supposing the latter to have stood at Port Phoron, as the Echelide appear 
to have occupied this position.» The marshy plain around the head of Port 
Cantharus, which lies exactly in that direction, agrees with the etymology 
ascribed to the demus Echelide. Here was a statue of the hero Echelus in 
a marshy place, and here a gymnic contest was celebrated in the Panathe- 
naic festival. Xypete, perhaps, may have been a little inland from this 
spot, at a remarkable insulated height a mile from the head of the harbour 
of Peirzeus, where are still seen several Hellenic foundations. 

It appears from Xenophon,‘ that a part of the Athenian plain adjacent to 
the Peiraic city was called Halipedum. When Thrasybulus, having de- 
feated the. party of the Thirty at Acharne, had marched to Peireeus, and 
was In possession of maritime Athens, (the opponent party still holding the 
city, Lysander collecting at Eleusis the allies of the Lacedemonians from 


* From Stephanus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, it would seem that the more ancient name 
οἱ Xypete was Troia; that Teucer, who led an Attic colony into Phrygia, was of this demus, 
and that from hence was derived the name of the celebrated Phrygian city. 

2 See note 3. p. 130. 

3 "Exedos, ἤρως παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις τἰμώμενοε' καὶ δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς Ἐχελίδαι, ἀπὸ τοῦ κειμένον 
ἕλους τῷ roxy, ἐν ᾧ ἵδρνται τὸ τοῦ ᾿Εχέλου ἄγαλμα" παρὰ τὸ ἕλος ἔχειν "Ἔχελος καὶ 'Εχελέδων δῆμος 
d&xo"Eyedos.—Etymol. Mag. ἰπ "Ἔχελοε:. 

4 Hellen. ii. 4. 
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Peloponnesus, and his brother Libys blockading the ports by sea,) Pausa- 
nias, one of the kings, marched from Sparta, and after having been joined 
at Eleusis by Lysander, and a large body of Peloponnesian hoplite, took 
up a position before the Peireeus in the Halipedum.’ Pausanias com- 
manded the right wing, and Lysander the left. 

On the following day Lysander marched with two more of Lacedeemonian 
infantry, and: three phyle of Athenian cavalry, or about 1400 infantry and 
360 cavalry, to the port called Cophus, in order to examine in what manner 
a circumvallation could best be carried round Peireeus.? In returning to 
his position he was attacked by some of the enemy who sallied out from 
Peireeus. Having driven them back with the Athenian cavalry, he followed 
with his Spartans, and pursued the enemy as far as the Theatre of Pei- 
reeus,* where he found a large body of the Thrasybuli in readiness to 
receive him. The light-armed assailed him briskly with their javelins, 
bows, and slings, and, as he had no similar troops to oppose to them, 
annoyed him extremely. Thrasybulus then advanced with the hoplite, 
placed them eight deep in the front of the light-armed, and soon obliged 
Pausanias. to retreat four or five stades to a rising ground, and to send 
orders for his whole army to advance to his assistance. Having drawn his 
forces up in a phalanx of eight deep, Pausanias attacked the Thrasybulians ; 
at first they withstood the shock, but afterwards gave way, when some were 
driven into the marsh at Hale,’ and 150 were slain, Pausanias on his side 
lost two polemarchs, and some other men of note; and though he erected a 
trophy, the affair seems to have had the immediate effect of inducing him to 
bring about a reconciliation between Thrasybulus and the Thirty, and to 
disband his army; measures which replaced Athens in the same state of 
independence in which it had been before the Lacedemonian conquest.° 


7 20. ἐν τῷ ᾿Αλιπέδῳ καλουμένῳ xpos τῷ Πειραιεῖ. 

* For the composition of the Athenian and Spartan troops, see the Voyage du jeune Ana- 
charsts, c. 10 and 50. 

> 50. ἐπὶ τὸν κωφὸν λιμένα, σκοπῶν, πῇ evarorelyeoros εἴη ὁ Πειραιεύε. 

+ The walls of Peirzeus, as well as the long walls, had been partially destroyed by the Lace- 
dzemonians in the preceding year; which accounts for their not having offered any difficulties to 
the movements described by Xenophon. | 

5. Οἱ μὲν ἐξεώσθησαν ἐς τὸν ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αλαῖς πηλὸν, of δὲ ἐνέκλιναν καὶ ἀποθνήόκουσιν αὑτῶν ὡς 
πεντήκοντα καὶ ἑκατόν. 

* The mean jealousy οὗ the Grecian character, which so often moves the reader’s indignation 
or contempt, was very remarkably felt in these transactions, and its effects were very much to 
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From these operations, as well as from the words of Harpocration,' cited 
below, it can hardly be doubted that Halipedum was the plain which 
extended from the entrance of the Peiraic city, along the coast, towards 
ZExone and Hale. Cophus (6 κῶφος λίμην) appears to have been that narrow 
creek which lies adjacent to Port Zea, towards the open sea, and which was 
included between the main enclosure of Peirweus and its outwork towards 
Eetioneia;* for here it was necessary that the projected circumvallation of 
Pausanias should begin. As his movement towards this point separated 
him from his army in Halipedum, it is obvious that he was thereby pecu- 
liarly exposed to an attack from the enemy in Peireeus. The rising ground 
to which he retreated on his failure near the theatre of Peireeus, seems, 
from the distance mentioned by the historian, to have been that which 1 
have already conjectured to be the site of Echele. The whole of his army 
here joined him by a flank movement to their right; and it may be supposed 
that the Athenians who were driven into the marsh, which is still seen near 
the site of Hale /xonides, had been cut off from the right of their own 
army in the action which ensued. 

The principal demus of the plain of Athens, and the gréatest in all Attica,’ 
was Acharne, situated sixty stades* to the northward of the city, and 
consequently not far from the foot of Mount Parnes. It was evidently to 
the vicinity of the woods of this mountain that the Acharnenses were 
indebted for the traffic in charcoal for which they were noted among the 
ancient Athenians.’ They possessed one of the most fertile plains® and one 
of the most genial climates’ in Attica; they enjoyed a high military 
character,’ and furnished, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 3000 
hoplite, or a tenth of the whole regular infantry of the republic.? The 
Acharnenses had temples or altars of Apollo ’Ayusets, of Hercules, of Minerva 


the advantage of Athens. Xenophon hints that the jealousy of Pausanias towards Lysander 
was a principal cause of the important result which has been stated. 

* ᾿Αλίπεδον. Τινὲε τὸν Πειραῖα φασίν. ἐστὶ δὲ καὶ κοινῶς τόπος, ὃς πάλαι μὲν ἦν θάλασσα, αὖθις 
δὲ πέδιον ἐγένετο ... . ἔνιοι δὲ φασὶν, ὅτι τὸ παραθαλάσσιον πεδίον οὕτω Aéyera:.—Harpocr. in 
᾿Αλίπεδον. 

5. See Topography of Athens, p. 334; and the plan of Athens and its harbours. 


* ....’Axdpvas χωρίον μέγιστον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς τῶν δήμων cadovpévwr.—Thucyd. ii. 19. 
4 Thucyd. ii. 21. * Aristoph. in Acharn. 
© Lucian. in Icaro-Menippo. 7 Seneca Hippolyt. v. 20. 


* Pindar. Nem. Od. ii. v. 24. Aristoph. Achar. v- 175. 
» Thucyd. ii, 18. 20. 
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Hygieia, of Minerva Hippia, of Bacchus Melpomenus, and of Bacchus 
Cissus, so called because, according to the Acharnenses, the ivy (κισσὸς) 
first grew in this demus." 

The modern village of Menidhi, which stands in the midst of a long even 
slope, rising from the Cephissus to the steeps of Mount Parnes, has generally 
been supposed to occupy the site of Acharne. There are vestiges of a 
demus on a neighbouring eminence: it is the largest village in the district 
of Athens, except Khassi4; and its inhabitants, like those of Acharne, gain 
their livelihood in great measure by following the trade of karvunéri,* or 
charcoal-burners, in the forest of Mount Parnes, from whence, like the 
Acharnenses of old, they convey it on asses to Athens for sale.’ 

There is some cause, however, for thinking that Acharne was not at 
Menidhi, but two or three miles to the south-west of that village; and that 
Menidhi (Μενίδι) occupies the site of the ancient Παιονίδαι ; for if we change 
the Π of the latter name into the kindred M, as occurs in the instance of 
Pentele (Πεντέλη), now Mendéli (Mevréan), we have in Μενίδι very nearly 
the modern pronunciation of Hasovide:, the accent in both words falling on 
the same syllable.‘ 

The other reasons which concur in making me believe that Acharnz stood 
to the south-east of Menidhi, are the followmg :—1. The distance of Menfdhi 
from Athens is upwards of eight English miles by the road; whereas the 
sixty stades assigned as the distance between Athens and Acharne by 
Thucydides, will scarcely amount to seven miles at the rate of about 612 
English feet to the stade, and to still less if an average length of the stade be 
deduced from a comparison of the generality of the distances in Herodotus 
and Thucydides with the reality.’ _ 2dly. Menidhi is more than half the 


* Pausan. Attic. c. 31. 

* Καρβουνάρης (Hellenicé ἀνθρακεὺς) is a word borrowed from the Italian. 

3. Aristoph. in Acharn. 

* The reader who compares this with the Topography of Athens, p. 371, will observe that 
the two passages are at variance, Acharnz being there supposed to have been at or near Me- 
nidhi. I had not then sufficiently considered the question. It does not follow, however, that 
the supposition with regard to the situation of the Acharnic gate there given is incorrect. If 
there was no gate in the ancient peribolus between those which corresponded to the modern gates 
of Egripo and the Morea, the former may still be considered as corresponding to the Acharniex ; 
for the roads to Phyle by Acharne, and to Deceleia by Pzonidz, may both have quitted the 
city at that gate, and branched from one another at a small distance beyond it. 

5 T have already had occasion to observe (Topog. of Athens, p. $70.) that Herodotus and 
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distance from Athens to Deceleia, which the same historian states αἱ 120 
stades, Deceleia being placed at Tat6y, from the very sufficient evidence 


Thucydides appear to have calculated their distances in general upon a shorter stade than that 
of 600 Greek feet, notwithstanding that Herodotus himeelf, speaking of the stade as an itinerary 
measure, assigns that length to it, and that neither of the historians hints at any other standard. 
There seems but one mode of accounting for this contradiction, which is by supposing that most 
of their distances were mere computations, and computed distances commonly exceed the reality. 
Among the lines first submitted to actual measurement, were probably the roads of the plain of - 
Athens, and among others that to Acharnz. In process of time many other distances may have 
been measured, as well in Attica as in other parts of Greece; and hence the later authorities, 
when otherwise trust-worthy, may be more correct in their distances than the earlier. Thus 
Diodorus states the interval between Athens and Phyle at 100 stades, while Thucydides makes 
that between Deceleia and Athens 120, though in fact the two places were nearly equidistant 
from the city. ot 

Whatever may have been the value of length attached to the word stade by the ancient 
geographers and navigators, in different countries and ages, the Athenians at least were in the 
habit of employing as their measure of distance the stade of 600 Greek feet, and I have little 
doubt that this was the valuation of the stade throughout Greece. The length of the northern 
long wall, according to Thucydides, was 40 stades; that of the southern, 35 stades; and the altar 
of the Twelve Gods in the Agora is declared, in an inscription which Chandler copied at Athens, 
to have been 40 stades distant from the harbour of Peirzeus, These were undoubtedly measured 
lines, and, compared with the reality, they correspond exactly with the length of the stade as 
defined by Herodotus. 

I shall here take occasion to observe, with regard to the difference supposed to have existed 
between the Olympic and Pythic stades, amounting to not less than an excess of 400 feet in the 
latter, that if we refer to the stadium at Delphi for evidence on this question, there are sufficient 
remains of that construction to show that there was little or no difference of length between it 
and the other stadia of Greece. Possibly the assertion of Censorinus, upon whose sole authority 
the supposed difference between the Pythic and Olympic stades rests, is to be applied to the 
hippodrome, and not to the stadium of Delphi. It may be added, that although all the stadia, 
as well in Greece as in Asia, are more or less ruined, there remains enough of the greater 
number, if not of all, to allow of such a comparison of their dimensions as, when considered with 
reference to the best ancient authorities on the subject, leaves very little doubt that the distance 
between the ἀφετηρία and the καμπτὴρ, or length of the foot-race, was the same, or very nearly 
the same in all, and that it was about 600 Greek feet, equal to about 612 English, taking the 
standard of the foot from the breadth of the Parthenon, on the supposition that the breadth of 
that building was 100 Greek feet. It was undoubtedly this uniformity of the stadium that 
caused it to be so generally used as a measure of distance : it is difficult therefore to believe that 
the Greeks ever had any other standard for this distance than the length of the stadium itself. 

If there was any slight difference of length among the stadia of Greece or Asia, it was only 
such as might be ascribed to a variety or uncertainty in the standard of the foot; but even this is 
very improbable. Among a people whose architecture was in such perfection, it was necessary 
that the standard of the foot should be preserved with great accuracy. We know correctly 
‘enough the proportion between the Greek foot and the Roman; but no indication, I believe, is 
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which has been stated. 3dly. Menidhi stands precisely in the road from 
Athens to Deceleia which led into the Oropia and Tanagrice; whereas 
Acharne appears to have been on the direct route from Athens to Thebes 
by Phyle. 4thly. In the celebrated enterprise of Thrasybulus, which 
rescued Athens from Lacedemonian influence and -from the tyranny of the 
Thirty, his first step was to march from Thebes with about seventy men, 
and to surprise the fortress of Phyle, as the most favourable post for further 
operations in Attica. The Thirty, after failing in an attempt to recover 
Phyle, formed a camp of cavalry and infantry at Acharne; they then threw 
some men into Peireeus, and proceeded to take some treacherous and cruel 
measures against the opponent party at Eleusis, which fortress they wished 
to secure to themselves in case ‘of disaster. Thrasybulus, when he had 
collected about 700 men at Phyle, suddenly, one morning, attacked the 
Athenians in their position at Acharne, and totally defeated them; and 
soon afterwards, seizing upon Peirzeus with equal promptitude, he obtained 
such a position as soon enabled him to effect a revolution at Athens. Such 
being the facts, as stated by Xenophon and Diodorus,’ it is almost unne- 
cessary to show that a camp at Menfdhi could have been of little advantage 
to the designs of the Thirty. Their position was taken with a view to watch 
the Thrasybulii, as well as to cover their own communications with Athens, 
with Peirzeus, and with Eleusis; instead of which, Menidhi is so placed as 
to have left them all open to interruption from the enemy. 

That branch of the Πέδιον, or plain of Athens, therefore, which is included 
between the foot of the hills of Khassia and a projection of Mount galeos, 
which stretches eastward from the northern termination of that mountain, 
seems to have been the district of the demus of Acharnz; and the town itself 
probably occupied some part of the plain, Many remains of Hellenic 
buildings are still found there. Khassi4, which is situated above this plain 
to the north-west, among the woods and precipices of Mount Parnes, has 
succeeded to the importance of Acharne, as well as to a great part of its 
commerce in charcoal. 

That the plain of Acharne was in some measure separate from the Πέδιον, 
or plain of Athens, we find a strong argument in Thucydides, who observes 
that during the whole time that Archidamus encamped with his Lacede- 
monians at Acharne, in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, he never 


to be found in the ancient authors of any variation having existed in the foot used in the dif- 
ferent parts of Greece. 
+ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4. Diod. xiv. 32. 
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descended into the Πεδίον, or plain, in order to provoke the Athenians to 
battle, because he hoped to reduce them to submission by Jaying waste the 
country, and by keeping them shut up in the city." Archidamus had 
marched into his position at Acharne, from (Enoe, a fortress which he had 
been previously employed in besieging for some time without success. The 
ruins of (noe, now called .Ghyft6-Kastro, stand at the foot of Mount 
Citheron, precisely at the entrance of the.pass which leads over that moun- 
tain into the Platzis, as well from Megara as from the Thriasian plain, 
through the valley of Eleuthere. The route, therefore, of the Lacedemo- 
nians, from (πος to Acharne, passed through the valley of Eleuthere, and 
from thence through the strong pass of the Cephissus, now called Sarand4- 
poro, or Sarandapétamo, which forms the communication between the valley 
of Eleutherse and the Thriasian plain. 

In conformity with the plan which the Athenians had adopted by the 
advice of Pericles, the Lacedeemonians met with no opposition in the passes 
of the Eleutheris; . but having plundered Eleusis and the plain of Thria, they 
were proceeding towards Acharne, when their right was attacked by the 
Athenian cavalry near the Rheiti, or salt-ponds, at the entrance of the 
Sacred Way, which leads direct to Athens across Mount Hgaleos, by the 
modern convent of Dhafni; that strong pass having, as it thus appears, been 
occupied by an Athenian body of observation. The cautious Archidamus 
was not likely to commit himself in such a defile, while the wider passage. 
between Parnes and Aigaleos was open to him, especially as it was not his 
object to march directly to Athens, but to take up a position to the north- 
ward of the city. Having repulsed, therefore, the attack of the Athenian 
cavalry on his right, he marched so as to leave the whole range of Hgaleos 
on his right hand, and Mount Parnes on his left; and thus he reached 
Acharne without farther opposition. Here he remained, without approach- 
ing any nearer to Athens, and without being attacked by the Athenians, 
until he returned: home in the manner already alluded to, by the circuitous 
route. which led between Parnes and Pentelicum into Boeotia, and from 
thence across Citheron to (ἔπος and Megara. Thucydides. says that the 
Lacedeemonians marched from the Thriasian plain, with Mount Aigaleos on 
their right hand, “through Cecropia” (διὰ Kexporias), till they came to 


* Γνώμῃ δὲ τοιῇδε λέγεται τὸν ᾿Αρχίδαμον περί re τὰς ᾿Αχαρνὰς, os és μάχην ταξάμενον μεῖναι, καὶ 
és τὸ Πεδίον ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἐσβολῇ ob καταβῆναι.---[πουογὰ, ii, 20. 
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Acharne.’ It would seem, therefore, that the hilly tract which connects 
ZEgaleos with Parnes, and which separates the Thriasian from the Acharnic 
Plain, was called Cecropia.* 

The importance of the Pass of Cecropia, and the necessity of strengthening 
it against an enemy, who might be in possession of the Thriasian Plain, was 
not overlooked by the Athenians. There still exist the ruins of a fortifi- 
cation carried along the whole extent of the low heights, which connect the 
two mountains, and separate the two plains. It is simply a wall of about 
seven feet high, and five feet and a half thick, formed of the rudest kind of 
masonry in use among the Greeks, but faced with more regular stones. It 
is built along the crest of the hills: the summit of the wall forms a-com- 
manding platform towards the Thriasian Plain ; the access to it from the rear 
was by sloping ramps or buttresses at intervals, and there were narrow 
openings in the wall, at unequal distances, formed in such a manner that the 
inner face of one piece of wall advanced two feet and a half beyond the outer 
face of the. next piece, as expressed in the annexed figure. 3 


It is obvious that such a rampart was an effectual defence against incur- 
sions of cavalry from the Thriasian Plain, while it furnished considerable 
advantages also to a defending force of infantry. 

At the distance of three or four miles to the north of Menfdhi, at the upper 
end of that long regular slope which has already been described, stands the 


1...» ἕκειτα προνχώρουν, ἐν δεξιᾷ ἔχοντες τὸ Αἰγάλεων ὄρος, διὰ Kexpoxias ἕως ἀφίκοντο ἐς 
"Axaprés.—Thucyd. ii. 1. | 

* Some of the Mss. of Thucydides have Kpwrelas, others Kexpwrefas; but Kexporia appears to 
have been the reading which Stephanus acknowledged, for he speaks of Kexpoxia (in vooe) as a 
district (χώρα). The demus of Κρωπεία, according to Stuart, was in the Meséghia. (Phryni- 
chus, Audrotion et Stephan. ap. Steph. in Kpwxia.—Schol. in Aristoph. Equit. v, 80.—Steph. 
in Εὐπυρίδαι.) 
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‘Met6khi of St. Nicholas, a small monastery dependent upon that of the 
Holy Trinity (Ayia Τρίας), which is situated amidst the woods of the upper 
region of Mount Parnes. The met6khi is built in a strong situation upon 
the summit of a height, backed by the pine-woods of the mountain,’ and 
near the right bank of a remarkable torrent already alluded to, which 
descends directly from the summit of the mountain and flows along a broad 
gravelly bed to the Cephissus. This position, though it retains no vestige of 
antiquity, corresponds with the description which Herodotus gives of Leipsy- 
drium, if we admit that Menfdhi is the site of Peeonia or the Pxonide; for 
Leipsydrium was situated above Pzonia.* It was noted in Attic history, as 
having afforded refuge to the party opposed to the Peisistratide after the 
death of Hipparchus ; it was fortified by the Alcemzeonide, who were at the 
head of that party, but was soon taken by the Peisistratide, after a battle, 
in which the latter were successful. This being the only occasion upon 
which Leipsydrium is mentioned, the fortress of the Alcmzonide was pro- 
bably only a temporary work. The situation is peculiarly well adapted for 
the object which the Alemzonide had in view, that of collecting their party 
in a fortified place from whence they could re-enter Athens in force. 

Following the foot of Mount Parnes from hence towards the pass of 
Tatéy, we find the remains of two demi; of one at the village of Varibépi, 
(Βαριμεόκη,) of another at three quarters of a mile nearer to Deceleia. The 
latter may perhaps be the Gum, which was called Deceleicum from its 
proximity to Deceleia, and to distinguish it from the demus of the same 
name near the Cerameicus. 

The principal demus in the upper part of the Athenian plaia was Cephe- 
sia,’ or Cepheisia, situated at the foot of Mount Pentelicum, nearly opposite 
to Acharne. It still preserves its ancient name, with the change only of 
ᾧ into the kindred β, Κηβεισία or Κηβησία," instead of Κηφεισία. Cepheisia 


* The pine-woods of Mount Parnes are noticed by Demosthenes contra Alex. p. 219.—contra 
Timoth. p. 1194. Reiske. 

* Λειψύδριον τὸ ὑπὰρ [lawvins reyicavres’ ἐνθαῦτα οἱ ᾿Αλεμαιωνίδαι «ἂν ἐπὶ τοῖσι Πεισιστρα- 
τίδῃσι μηχανώμενοι, &e— Herodet. ν. 62. 

3 Κηφησία is the form which is most frequently found in the ancient authors; but it appears 
from inscriptions of different dates, that ΚΗΦΕΙΣΙΕῪΣ was the real orthography of the gentile 
adjective. 

* Such is the written form of the word, though the Attic peasants disguise it in the pronun- 
ciation. The modern Greeks, even those not the most uneducated, pronounce σι like the English 
she ; and in words ending in (a, accented on the penultima, they often remove the accent to the 
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being one of the few situations im Attica, which enjoy the advantage of 
perennial fountains together with that of the vicinity of a woody mountain, 
is a favourite summer retreat of the wealthier Turks of Athens, unworthy 
successors of those Greeks and Romans who were formerly entertained 
here in the villa of the illustrious Athenian philosopher, who had adorned 
the place with gardens, buildings, and statues, and had made it the most 
agreeable retreat in Attica in one of the most polished ages of Athenian 
society." Some foundations and other vestiges of antiquity are still to be 
seen in the village of Kivisia. 

Stuart has conjectured with great probability that the village of Marisi, 
which is situated a mile and a half from Cepheisia, on the road to Athens, is 
the site of Athmonum or Athmonia. This demus worshipped Diana Ama- 
rysia,* which surname of the goddess may in the course of time have been 
substituted for the real name of the place: it appears probable that Ath- 
monum was at no great distance from Athens, from the circumstance that 
the festival of the Amarysia was celebrated by all the Athenians.’ The 
Athmonenses had also a very ancient temple of Venus Urania.‘ 

The Hephestiade, so called according to Stephanus from a temple of 
Vulcan which they possessed,* appear to have bordered on the Cepheisienses 


ee tee 


last syllable. To these corruptions the Athenians add another, peculiar to Attica and a few 
other places which were long in possession of the Franks, namely, that of pronouncing the K 
before ¢ or « like the Italian C similarly placed. Thus Κηβησία, in the mouth of an Attic 
peasant, becomes (to represent it in Italian) Civisci4. 

* Philost. in Herod. <A. Gell. xviii. 10.—In another place (i. 2.) the latter author gives the 
following interesting account of Cephisia in the time of Herodes. ‘‘ Herodes Atticus, vir et 
τοὶ facundid et consulari dignitate preditus, arcessebat sepe nos, quum apud magistros 
Athenis essemus, in villas ei urbi proximas, me et Cl. V. Servilianum, compluresque alios nostra- 
tes, qui Roma in Greciam ad capiendum ingenii cultum, concesserant: atque ibi tunc, quum 
essemus apud eum in villa cui nomen est Cephisia, et stu anni et sidere autumni flagrantissimo, 
propulsabamus caloris incommoda, lucorum umbré ingentium longis ambulacris et mollibus edium 
porticum refrigerantibus, lavacris nitidis et abundis ‘et collucentibus totiusque ville venustate, 
aquis undique canoris atque avibus personante.” 

* Pausan. Attic. c. 31. The following inscription in very ancient characters was found near 
Mansi. HOPOs: APTEMIAO}: TEMENDOS : AMAPY51AS: repévos according to 
the old Attic orthography for τεμένονε. 

3 Pausan. ibid. Hesych. in ᾿Αμαρυσία et 'A@uovdcev.—Stephan. in“ Adpovor. 

* Pausan. Attic. c. xiv. 

5 ‘These were not the same demus as the Iphistiade; the orthography of the latter name is 
confirmed by an inscription, and they received their appellation, according to Hesychius, from 
the hero Iphistius. 
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on the same side as Marisi, but, as it would seem from Diogenes Laertius,' 
more directly south from Cepheisia. 

Pallene also appears from Herodotus to have been in this part of the 
country.” When Pisistratus landed with his sons and other adherents at 
Marathon, with a view of recovering the tyranny, of which he had been 
deprived for eleyen years by the Alemzonide, the latter did not disturb him 
as long as his operations were confined to the collecting of money and par- 
tisans; but as soon as it was known at Athens that he was moving from 
Marathon towards the city, the Alemzonide marched out to oppose him. 
The adverse parties met and halted near Pallene.? As soon asthe Athenians 
had dined and were occupied, some in playing at dice, and others in sleeping, 
their opponents fell upon them and put them entirely to the rout. Pisis- 
tratus, by way of strengthening his cause, ordered his sons to ride after the 
fugitives and assure them of his clemency, and thus for the third time he 
became absolute master of Athens. Here it appears that Pisistratus had 
moved from Marathon before the Alcmzonide began their march from 
Athens. Pallene, therefore, where they met, must have been nearer to 
Athens than to Marathon in point of time, though perhaps not much nearer 
in direct distance, when allowance is made for the mountainous or circuitous 
road which Pisistratus had to follow. Pallene, therefore, probably occupied 
some part of the opening between the Pentelic mountain and the northern 
end of Hymettus. | 

Stuart supposed, with a great appearance of probability, that the modern 
Bélikas near Mar(si (Mréaixas) stands on the site of the Πήληκες : but 
there is a difficulty in this supposition, arising from a remark of Stuart 
himself, who at a village called Krépia, near Marképulo in the Meséghia, 
found a marble inscribed with the name of a δημότης of the ancient Cropeia. 
Ifthe Cropide, therefore, were one of the Tricomi, with the Peleces and 
Eupyride,* according to the corrected text of Stephanus already mentioned, 
we can hardly suppose the Peleces not to have been in the Meséghia. 

The last slopes of Mount Hymettus, and the hills at its foot, furnished 
advantageous positions for villages; and we find, accordingly, the vestiges of 


7... τὸ ἐν ᾿Ηφαιστιάδων χωρίον, J γείτων βοῤῥᾶθεν ἡ ὁδὸς ἡ ἐκ τοῦ Κηφησιᾶσιν ἱοροῦ, νότοθεν 
τὸ Ἡράκλειον τὸ ἐν ᾿Ηφαιστιάδων.--- Ὠίοροι. in Plat. ii. 41. 

* Herod. i. 62. 

3 Herodotus says, “ at the temple of Minerva Pallenis;” the Scholiast of Aristophanes 
(Acharn, v. 191.) at the demus of the Pallenenses, | 

* Stephan. in Εὐπυρίδαι. 
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several demi in this situation. The probable site of Agryle has already been 
mentioned ; about midway between that position and the supposed site of 
Pallene, we fiad the remains of a fortified demus at a peaked height, con- 
nected with Mount Hymettus, which lies between Ambelokipo, and that 
part of Mount Hymettus upon which is situated the convent of St. John the 
Hunter (Ayies ᾿Ιωάννης ὁ Κυνηγός). 

There is some reason for thinking that these remains may be the site of 
Gangettas, an Aitic towa, whose antiquity is shown by the tradition of its 
having beea denominated after the son of fon, and the name of which, termi- 
nating like Sphettus, Sypalettus, Cettus, Lycabettus, Ardettus, Hymettus, 
Brilettus, seems to belong to the earliest language of Attica. It has already 
been remarked, in speaking of the site of Sphettus, one of the ancient cities, 
and afterwards one of the demi of Attica, that according to the ancient 
history related by Philochorus,’ Pallas, when he made war upon A‘geus and 
Theseus, matched from Paralia upon Athens by the Sphettian way, and 
that the Sphettian way probably led through the opening between Hymettus 
and Peatelicum. While Pallas was thus marching openly upon the city, he 
_ had secretly placed another body of troops under tke command of his two 

‘sons at Gargettus, with directions, that as soon as Theseus and the Athenians 
should march out of the city and engage with Pallas, his sons were to attack 
the rear of the Athenians and take possession of Athens. Gargettus, there- 
fore, was not far from the city, and it wasa little removed from the direct 
road leading to Sphettus; data which agree perfectly with the situation | 
have indicated. 

At two miles from the Albanian gate of Athens, not far from the foot of 
Hymettas, and in the road from Athens to Sunium, occur some remains of a 
demus, the former mnportance of which is indicated by some tumuli in the 
plain below ; I can form no-conjecture as to its ancient name. Above it, ma 
retired hollow immediately at the foot of the highest summit of Tele-Vuni, 
(Hymettus,) is the monastery of Karyés (Kapuals the walnut-trees), abeve 
witich are‘ancient quarries and some shafts of columns, which, after having 
‘been shaped, have been left unremoved from the quarry. The stone is of a 
much less brilliant whiteness than the Pentelic marble, and in some places 
may be called gray. The preference which the Romans appear to have 
given to this marble over the Pentelic, may have been owing partly to the 


* Ap. Schol. in Eurip, Hippol. v. 35.— Plutarch. in Thess, 
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quarry being nearer to the coast, and partly to fashion, which seems to have 
had great influence over the wealthy Romans, since we find them transport- 
ing marbles from Phrygia, Libya, and Laconia, and even painting them for 
the sake of still farther variety." 

Hymettus once possessed mines of silver as well as of marble, and some of 
the shafts may still be seen :* but all the subterranean works of Hymettus 
have been long abandoned, while the bees which feed upon the fragrant 
herbs of ita dry and scanty soil, still produce the excellent honey for which 
the mountain was anciently renowned. | 

Synesius,” a bishop of the Cyrenaica, has recorded the fame of the Attic 
honey in the fourth century ; it is still superior to that of the surrounding 
provinces of Greece, and the Hymettian apiaries are reputed to furnigh the 
best in Attica. 

In the lower plain of Athens, following the foot of Mount Aigaleos south- 
ward from Acharne, we meet with the remains of buildings near Kheidéari, 
not far to the northward of the hill of St. Elias at the entrance of the pasa of 
Mount Pecilum, now called Dhafni. Several tumuli, and other vestiges of 
antiquity indicating the site of an important demus, are also found between 
this spot and Sepélia (Σεπόλια) near the village of Levi, (Ay. ) 

At the foot of the division of Mount Zigaleos which lies southward of the 
sacred way or pass of Dhafni, there are considerable remains of 8 demug near 
_ the entrance of another pass, which leads across that mountain to Skarmang4 
(Sxeppayya), a met6khi of three or four cottages, situated upon the isthmus 
of a peninsula which projects from the eastern shore of the hay of Eleusis. I 
have already shown from Strabo, that this part of Mount Aigaleos, which now 
bears the same name as the metékhi (Skarmangé), was usually called Corydal- 
lus from the demus to which it belonged. The ruins therefore found at the 


: Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 1. From the mention which occurs in the Latin authors of the Hy- 
mettian marble, it appears to heve been used in architecture only. The greater scantling of the 
trabes Hymettise may perhaps have recommended them to the Romans, though at first the 
Hymettian marble was probably used at Rome, like some other foreign marbles, because the 
resources of the Italian quarries were yet unknown. L. Crassus was the first who had Hymettian 
columns in his house; they were only six in number, and no more than twelve feet long.---Plin. 
N. H. xxxvi. 3. 

* Chandler, Travels c. 30. has described his journey to one of these shefts; it was in the pass 
between the greater Hymettus and Anbydrus. 

3 Epist. ad Fratrem. 
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entrance of the pass over Mount Skarmang4.from Athens, are probably those 
of Corydallus. At some distance within the pass we find :also.the remains of 
a Hellenic fortress, which may .have been a dependency of the same demus, 
and was evidently intended for the protection of.this :approach to Athens 
from the Eleusinian bay. 


Il. Demi of Paralia and. Mesogea ; including all the coast southward of 
Phalerum. 


As. Pausanias has been less particular.in regard to the topography of Attica 
than to that-of the other provinces of Greece, and .has mentioned only the 
demi offering something remarkable in their mythology or local worship, 
which were his favourite objects of inquiry, we are. under the necessity of 
trusting chiefly to Strabo for the position of the demi to the south-eastward 
of Athens. In comparing the descriptions of this author with the. actual 
geography it often occurs ‘to.the traveller to remark, that his information 
is more trustworthy as to the.coasts than as to the interior of Greece: his 
periplus of the coast of Attica confirms this remark, and is found. to accord in 
general as well with other ancient authorities as with the evidence of exist- 
ing vestiges and names. In regard, however, to one important: position on 
the coast to the eastward. of Athens, I have little doubt.that he may be 
corrected from Pausanias. The latter states Cape Colias.and the temple of 
Venus, where the ships .of.the Persians were cast ashore after the battle of 
Salamis," to have been twenty stades from Phalerum ;* whereas Strabo places 
it at Anaphlystus towards Sunium. Stephanus and the scholiast of Aristo- 
phanes both. confirm . the vicinity.of Cape Colias to Phalerum. It can 
hardly be doubted, therefore, that there is some error in Strabo; and that 
Cape Colias was that which is now called the Three Towers (τρεῖς Πύργοι), 
where are still found some remains of the temple of Venus. This 18 pre- 
cisely the part of the coast upon which vessels would be thrown by such a 
-wind,.as appears from Herodotus and Plutarch to have blown on the day of 


* τὴν νανηγίων πολλὰ ὑπολαβὼν ὁ ἄνεμος Cépupos ἔφερε τῆς 'Αττικῆς ἐπὶ τὴν ἠϊόνα τὴν καλεομένην 
Ἰζωλιάδα.---- Herodot. viii. 96. 

* ἀκέχει δὲ καὶ oradiovs εἴκοσιν ἄκρα Κωλιάε' és ταύτην, ¢Oapévros τοῦ ναντικοῦ τῶν Μήδων, 
κατένεγκεν 6 κλύδων τὰ νανάγια.--- Pausan. Attic, 1. 
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Salamis." Disabled ships could not have weathered Cape Zoster with this 
wind, as they must have done, had Colias been near ‘Anaphlystus. 

The following is the passage from Strabo,? which names the demi between 
the Peirzeus and Sunium. ‘‘ After Peireeus, in the part of the coast, which 
comes next, are the Phalerenses, then the Halimusii, the A‘xonenses, the 
Halienses of Aixone, the Anagyrasii, then the Thorenses, the Lamprenses, the 
Agilienses, the Anaphlystii, the Azenienses. These are the demi as far as 
Sunium. Among them is the long Cape Zoster, which is the first after the 
ZExonenses; then another, next to the Thorenses, called Astypalea. Before 
the former is the island Phaura, and before the latter Eleussa ; near the /xo- 
nenses is Hydrussa: not far from Anaphlystus is the Paneium .. . . . the 
island Balbina lies in face of these places,’ and the rampart of Patroclus is 
at no great distance from them. The greater part of these islands are unin- 
habited.” — ὌΝ 

The position οὗ Halimus is determined by ἃ passage in Demosthenes, who 
states it to have been at thirty-five stades from Athens, or the same distance 
as Phalerum. This description can answer only to the small projection: of 
the coast, now called Cape Kalam4ki, at the back of which rises a small but 
conspicuous hill, crowned with a church of St..Cosmas (ἅγιος Κοσμὰς.) The 
modern name Kalamaki may be a corruption of Halimus. 

’ In order to follow the indications of Strabo with regard to the other demi 
of this coast, it is necessary to begin by identifying Cape Zoster. This pro- 
montory we find at the proportionate distance between Phalerum and Su- 
nium, which his description leads us to expect. It is the most projecting 
point of the coast, with two islands lying immediately opposite to it, the 
largest of which is low and cultivable, and answers to Phaura. . The Cape 
and a harbour on the eastern side of it, are now both known by the name of 
Lumbardha. : | ΝΣ 

‘According’ to Pausanias, Zoster was a demus,* where by the sea-side were 
altars of Minerva, Apollo, Latona and Diana, chiefly honoured by the sacrifices 
of fishermen.’ The sea opposite to Aixone was celebrated for red mullet,° 


* Herodot. sup. Plutarch. in Themist. a P. 398. 

3 Meaning the neighbourhood of Anaphlystus, where he erroneously places Colias. 

+ This, however, is not confirmed by any other evidence, and is contrary to that of Strabo. 
* Pausan. Attic. c. 31. Stephan, et Hesych. in Ζωστήρ. 

6 Athen. vii. 21]. 
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[now called τρίγλα, τριγλὶ or μπαρμπούνι,1" a fish, not less esteemed by the 
modern, than it was by the ancient Greeks ; although at present it is seldom 
caught in the Saronic gulf, as Athens is now too > poor to give encouragement 
to fishermen. 

fExone and Hale A-xonides stood between Halimus and Zoster. The 
vestiges of both those towns still exist, the former at five or six miles to the 
south of Athens, in a district where are three or four hamlets called collec- 
tively Trakhones, (Tpayoves,) situated in the plain between Hymettus and 
the sea. Some tumuli mark the ancient importance of Exone, the vestiges 
of which are traced over a large space of ground. 

The remains of Hale Zxonides, of which the name indicates its situation 
on the sea-shore, are found at two or three miles beyond A:xone, at the cape 
now called Aghid, or the Cape of Pavlo. The plain adjoining to the cape is 
covered with fragments of ancient buildings, among which is the figure of 
a lion in white marble. A great part of the coast between Hale and Cape 
Colias is occupied by the lagoon, which is noticed by Stephanus,* and 
alluded to, as we have already seen, by Thucydides. 

The Cape of Halse affords anchorage on either side to small vessels. Be- 
tween the cape and Zoster, are some rocky islets, called the Kombonisia, 
which the Persian ships fled from after the battle of Salamis, mistaking them 
for Athenian ships.? Between Hale and Halimus are four larger islands, 
near the coast called the Psathonisia. Prasonisi, the largest of them, seems 
to be the Hydrussa of Strabo. Cape Astypalea is indicated, like Zoster, by 
an island lying near it, which Strabo has noticed; this island, the ancient 
Eleussa, is now called Lagonfsi or Lagussa: the identity of the cape and 
island is further confirmed by the name of An4dvyso (‘Asdfuces) attached toa 
Met6khi where are the ruins of a demus, on the southern side of the cape ; this 
being precisely the situation which Strabo ascribes to Anaphlystus in respect 
to Astypalea, and "AvdBuceg being plainly a corruption of ᾿Ανάφλυστος." 


* The ancient appellation was γενειῆτις τρίγλη, (Eratosth. I. vii.) the first word being suggested 
by its n ustachio, like the modern name barbfni, and the mullus barbatus of science. 

* ‘Adal ᾿Αραφηνίδεε καὶ ‘Arai Αἰξωνίδες ... . ἔστι δὲ ὁ δῆμοε τῆς ᾿Αραφηνίδος μεταξὺ Φηγέως τοῦ 
πρὸς Μαραθῶνι καὶ Βραυρῶνοε" αἱ δ᾽ AitwriSes ἐγγὺς τοῦ ἄστεος. ἔστι δὲ λίμνη ἐκ θαλάσσης.--- 
Stephan. in voce. 

5 Herodot. viii. 107, 

+ By first shortening the double consonants, and then converting the ¢ into the kindred β as 
in KyPnola from Κηφησία. The accents are the same; always an important resemblance. 
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Xenophon moreover indicates sixty stades as the distance between Ana- 
phlystus and Thoricus across the woody mountain which lies between them ;_ 
and this is correctly the direct distance between An&vyso, and the ruins of 
Thoricus at Therik6.‘ Herodotus also mentions Anaphlystus and Thoricus 
as forming the boundaries of the Suniac angle of Attica.” 

The three principal capes of this coast, Zoster, Astypalea and Sunium, 
being ascertained, we have to search for Anagyrus, Thore, Lampra and 
A‘gilia between Zoster and Astypalea, and for Azenia between Astypalea 
and Sunium. 

A little eastward of Cape Zoster there is another cape, now called Alikés 
(ἁλικαὶς) from some salt-works situated in a bay of the same name, on the 
eastern side of the cape. 

Here are considerable remains of a demus, beginning a little above the 
salt-pans, and extending as far as the Metokhi of V4ri, where is found the 
fragment of an equestrian statue, with other vestiges. Among these, in the 
time of Chandler, there was an inscription with the word ἀναγυράσιος, which 
concurs with the order of names in Strabo to show that V4ri is the site of 
Anagyrus. Between V4ri and the shore are some broken columns zm sttz, 
which belonged perhaps to the temple of the Mother of the Gods, men- 
tioned by Pausanias. 

In the hills of the lesser Hymettus, about three miles to the north of Vari, 
is found the cavern or Nympheum of Archedemus, first observed and de- 
scribed by Chandler. This cave appears, from the remaining niches, sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, to have contained figures or altars of Isis, Charis, 
Apollo and Pan, together with a rude representation in relief, in a style of 
remote antiquity, of a man with an instrument in either hand. From an 
inscription found near the entrance of the cave,’ the person thus represented 


1 Xenophon proposed the eraction of ἃ fortress on the highest part of the mountain, in order to 
complete the defence of the Suniac penineule. “Eor: μὲν yap δήπον περὶ τὰ μέταλλα ἐν τῇ πρὸς 
᾿ μεσημβρίαν θαλάττῃ τεῖχος ἐν ᾿Αναφλύστῳ, ἔστι δ' ἐν τῇ πρὰε ἄρκτον reixos ἐν Θορικῷ" ἀκέχει δὲ 
ravra ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων ἀμφὶ τὰ ἑξήκοντα στάδια. ἘΣ οὖν καὶ ἐν μέσῳ τούγων γένουο ἐπὶ τῷ ὑψηλοτάτῳ 
Βήσσης τρίτον ἔρυμα, σννήκοιτ᾽ ἂν τὰ ἔργα eis by ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν τειχῶν" καὶ εἴ τι ἀσθάνοιτο πολε- 
μιεὸν, βραχὺ ἂν εἴη ἑκάστῳ eis τὸ ἀσφαλὲς ἀποχωρῆσαι.--- Xenophon de Vect. ο. 4. 

> 2.2. ὧς οἱ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς ἄλλρ ἔθνοε καὶ μὴ ᾿Αθηναῖοι νεμοίατο τὸν γοῦνον τὸν Σουνιακὸν μᾶλλον 
és τὸν πόντον τὴν ἄκρην ἀνέχοντα, τὸν ἀπὸ Θορικοῦ μεχρὲ ᾿Αναφλύστου δήμου.--- Εἰ ὁτοσοῖ, iv. 99. 

3 ΑΡΧΕΔΗΜΟΣ ΦΗΡΑΙΟΣ Ο ΝΥΜΦΟΛΗΠΤΟΣ ΦΡΑΔΑΙΣΙ ΝΥΜΦΟΝ TON 
ἌΝΤΡΟΝ ΕΞΗΡΓΗΣΑΤΟ. 
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appears to have been Archedemus of Phere, ‘who, being.a Nympholept, or 
possessed by the Nymphs, fashioned the cavern by their. desire. As this 
inscription is evidently of a much later date than some others found in the 
cave, it appears to have been added by. some pious person who feared that 
the labours and memory οὗ Archedemus might be obliterated by. time." 
Some of the more ancient inscriptions, however, are still legible. They ap- 
pear to be cotemporary with the rude figure of Archedemus, and are curious 
as being of a date prior to the introduction of the long vowels at Athens, and 
when H was used not for ἦτα, but for the aspirate. They are. curious also 
from being in two different dialects, which is explained by the circumstance 
of Archedemus being an alien of Phere, in Thessaly,.who, having been pre- 
sented with the nght of Attic citizenship, had been enrolled in.the demus of 
Chollidze; hence, he wrote his name, and recorded his work, as well in the 
dialect of Attica as in that of his native country.* [{ is natural to suppose 
that Archedemus dedicated his Nympheum within the demus to which 
he belonged, and ‘it may be inferred, therefore, that Chollide occupied 
this district. Perhaps some vestiges of a demus which are found at the 
foot of the hill descending from the cave towards Trikones, are those of 
Chollide. 

There is some reason to think, from Pausanias,” that. the Prospaltii were 
one of the most important demi in this part of the country. In the chapter 


* We have an example of the same kind of repetition, arising undoubtedly from the same 
cause, in the celebrated boustrophedon of Sigeia. 
+ In Attic he wrote, 
APXEAEMOZ HO ΦΕΡΑΙΟΣ 
ΚΑΙ XOLLIAEZ NYM@AIZ 
OIKOAOMEZE 
In his native Thessalian he wrote, 
APXEAAMOZ HO @EPAIOZ 
ΚΑΠΟΝ NVM@AIZ 
E®@VTEVZIEN 
The use of a for » by the Thessalians, is exemplified in inscriptions which I copied at Dhomoké 
(Thaumaci) and at Tfrnavo. That Archedamus was a Thessalian, is proved by the coins of the 
Thessalian Pherz,.on which the name is always written @EPAIQN, that is to say in the same 
manner as the @EPAIOZ“, or ΦΉΡΑΙΟΣ, of the cave of Viri. "Whereas the towns of similar 
name in Messenia, Achaia, Beeotia, and Crete, were all written @APAI. Stephan. in Φαραὶ, 
Pnypui. Pausan. iv. 16, 30. 
3 Attic. c. 31. 
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which he has devoted to what he calls the smaller demi of Attica, he appears 
to have followed, though loosely, a certain local order in describing them; 
beginning to the southward of Athens at Halimus, thence proceeding through 
Paralia.and Mesogza, and ending to.the northward of Athens at Athmonum 
and Acharne. Hisorder is asfollows :—Halimus, Zoster, Prospalta, Anagyrus, 
Cephale, Prasie, Lampra, Potamus, Phlya, Myrrhinus, Athmonum, Achar- 
nee. Hence it seems probable, that Prospalta was. towards Zoster and Ana- _ 
gyrus. To the north of the hill of V4ri, not far from the entrance of the 
pass which leads from Meséghia into the plain of Athens, between: the 
Greater and Lesser Hymettus, are found the remains of a fortified demus, 
now. known by the name, so often applied to Hellenic ruins, of Pale6-Kastro. 
These perhaps may be the ruins of Prospalta. Lampra, or rather Lamptra, 
(for so we find it always written in demotic inscriptions,) still preserves its 
name in Lamvrik4, a village situated about three miles from the coast, on the 
eastern extremity of the Lesser Hymettus, where an opening leading into 
the plain of Meséghia separates that mountain from the hills which border 
the coast as far as Sunium. This demus was distinguished by the name of 
Aduxpa καθύπερθεν or Upper Lamptra, from Adprrpa ὑπένερθεν or παράλιος, 
the Lower or maritime Lamptra. Between this and the place now called 
Alikés should be found, according to Strabo, the demus of the Thorenses. 
That of ASgilia appears from the same authority to have been in the bay 
on. the northern side of. Cape Astypalea. Inland from the site of Ana- 
phlystus, at Anavyso, is a valley ot considerable length, which terminates at 
the village of Elymbo or Elymo. Here the mountain, which at its opposite or 
southern extremity ends in Cape Astypalea, is separated from that which is 
now called Pani, and which descends northward to the modern villages 
of Kuvara and Keratia, being the loftiest summit of the Paralia. . In the 
eastern part of this mountain there is a very beautiful and extensive cavern in 
the lime-stone rock, much celebrated among the modern inhabitants of Attica, 
and probably not less among the ancient Athenians, although no traveller 
has yet observed any remains of their works in the cavern.' 1 take this grotto 
to be the Paneium, or cave of Pan, which Strabo describes as situated 
** somewhere about Anaphlystus ;” and it has probably given the modern 
name to the mountain Pani, which is nothing more than the ancient word 
Haveiov, with the usual Romaic omission of the final ον. 


Σ περὶ δὲ ᾿Ανάφλυστόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ [laveiov.—Strabo, p. 398, It is described by Mr. Hob- 
house, Travels, Letter 27. 
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_ Azenia being the only demus mentioned by Strabo between Anaphlystus 
and Sunium, must have occupied the narrow valley terminating in the 
western extremity of the bay, of which Sunium forms the eastern cape. 
At its maritime termination there is a port, now called Kh4raka, partly 
sheltered by the island of Gaidharonisi. The original name of this Attic 
island is uncertain ; but it assumed that of “ the rampart or island of Patro- 
clus,” (Πατρόκλου νῆσος or Πατρόκλου χάραξ,) from the time when Patroclus, 
commander of the ships of Ptolemy Philadelphus, built a fortress in it, during 
the operations which he carried on in this sea, in alliance with the Athenians, 
against Philip, son of Demetrius king of Macedonia." It would seem that 
the word χάραξ, changed by the usual Romaic corruption into χάρακα, has 
been transferred from the island to the adjacent shore of Attica. Ten miles 
to the south of the island of Patroclus, in the entrance of the Saronic Gulf, 
is another island, very lofty and difficult of access; this is the ancient Belbina, 
now called St. George (“Aysog Γεώργιος.) 

The demus of Sunium occupied the southern promontory of Attica, which 
is named, from the ruined temple on its summit, Cape Kolénnes (Κολόννα:ς.) 
This promontory is lofty, steep, and rugged on every side, except the south- 
west, where is a beach and small bay, with an island at the entrance. The 
demus occupied the summit of the Cape, and the temple the extremity, 
which was also the highest point. 

Sunium was one of the principal fortresses of Attica. The walls are 
traceable through the entire circuit, with the exception of some parts, where 
the rock is so precipitous as to furnish a natural defence. The walls were 
of the most regular kind of Hellenic masonry ; they were flanked with square 
towers, and enclosed a space of something more then half a mile in circum- 
ference. The temple is of the Doric order; it had six cokumns in front; 
the original number of those in the flanks is uncertain. Of these there are 
still standing nine columns on the southern, and three on the northern side, 


* wept δὲ ᾿Ανάφλυστον ...... πρόεειται δὲ καὶ τούτων τῶν τόπων Βέλβινα νῆσος, οὗ πολὺ ἄπωθεν 
καὶ ὁ Πατρόκλον χάραξ' ἔρημαι δὲ αἱ πλεῖσται τούτων" Ἐζάμψαντε δὲ κατὰ τὸ Σούνιον ἄκραν, &c.— 
Strabo, p. 398. ovmoy...... πλέοντι δὲ és τὸ πρόσω Λαύριον τέ ἐστι, ἔνθα ποτὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦν 


ἀργύρον μέταλλα καὶ νῆσος ἔρημος οὗ μεγάλη, Ἰ]Πατρόκλου καλουμένη. τεῖχος γὰρ φκοδομήσατο ἐν αὑτῇ 
καὶ χάρακα ἐβάλλετο Πάτροκλος, ὃς τριήρεσιν ὑπέπλει ναύαρχος Αἰγνκτίαιε, ἃς Πτολεμαῖος ὁ (Trode- 
μαίον) τοῦ Λάγον τιμωρεῖν ἔστειλεν ᾿Αθηναίοις ὅτε σφίσιν ᾿Αντίγονος ὁ Δημητρίον στρατιᾷ re αὐτὸν 
ἐσβεβληκὼς ἔφθειρε τὴν χώραν καὶ ναυσὶν ἅμα ἐκ θαλάσσῃς κτιτεῖργεν.--- Pausan. Attic. c, 1. [arpe- 
κλον νῆσοε' ὡς Προκονήσιος, οὕτω Πατροκλονήσιος, παρὰ τὴν ’Arrucjy.—Stephan. is voce. 
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with their architraves, together with two columns and one of the ante of 
the pronaus, also bearing their architraves. The columns of the peristyle 
were 3 feet 4 inches in diameter at the base, and 2 feet 4 inches under the 
capital, with an intercolumniation below of 4 feet 11 inches. The height,. 
including the capital, was 19 feet 3 inches. The exposed situation of the 
building has caused a great corrosion in the surface of the marble, which 
like that employed in the buildings of Thoricus, was probably brought from 
the neighbouring mountains ; for it is less homogeneous, and of 2 coarser 
grain, than the marble of Pentele. The entablature of the peristyle of the 
temple was adorned with sculpture, some remains of which are still found 
among the ruins. North of the temple, and nearly in a line with its eastern 
front, are the foundations of another building, about 50 feet long and 30 
broad, and of which two columns between ante at either end are traceable. 
The columns are of the same order and proportions as those of the temple. 
They are two feet ten inches in diameter, with an opening between them of 
eight feet eight inches. I had supposed this building to have been a temple - 
of Neptune ; which deity we know from Aristophanes to have been particu-. 
larly worshipped at Sunium;' but the mission of the Society of Dilettanti 
seems to have decided that it was a Propyleum to the sacred enclosure. If 
this be the case, it is probable that Neptune was only honored with an altar 
in the temple of Minerva. Ὁ 

As Sunium partook of the fate of the rest of Attica at the time of the 
invasion of Xerxes, and must have been peculiarly exposed to the Persian 
fleet, it may be supposed that any temple which may have existed at 
Sunium previous to that period shared in the general destruction of the 
sacred buildings by the Persians. The present temple, therefore, was 
probably built in the same brilliant period of art intervening between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars, (or about the middle of the Sth century 
before Christ,) when the Parthenon and the temple of the Rhamnusian 
Nemesis were also constructed. 

The coast of Attica to the northward of Cape Kolénnes is rugged and 
barren, and rises into hills, covered for the most part with trees and brush- 


1 Δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽ és χορὸν, ὦ χρυσοτρίαιν', ὦ Δελφίνων μεδέων Σουνιάρατε. Schol. Lovredpare δὲ ᾧ ἐν τῷ 
Σουνίῳ ἀρῶνται καὶ εὔχονται.---Ατἰοίορῖν. Equit. v. δδ7. "2. Σουνιέρακε χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ πελαργικέ. Schol. 
ὦ Σουνιέρακε" ὁπεὶ περὶ ὀρνέθων ὁ λόγοε, ἀντὶ τοῦ Levysdpare,—Aristoph. Av. ν. 872. 
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wood. The southern part: of this ridge, which extends from the Bay of 
Sunium to Thoricus, is the celebrated Mount Laurium,? which furnished the 
greater part of the silver coined in large quantities in Attica during several 
centuries, but which was at last so much exhausted, that the old scorize 
were worked a second time.? The Athenians obtained silver from Lau- 
rium in.the time of Pisistratus.* Near two centuries afterwards, in that of 
Xenophon, the mines yielded an annual revenue to the state of 100 
talents: °.they probably ceased to be wrought when the Romans obtained 
the ascendancy in Greece, for we know that they were abandoned under 
Augustus, ° and continued in the same state under the Antonines. ’ 

In the middle of this rocky district, at two-thirds of the distance from 
Sunium to Thoricus, are several foundations of Hellenic buildings, belonging 
to.one .of the demi of the mining district, perhaps Besa, which, from a 
passage of Xenophon already cited, appears to have been between Ana- 
phlystus and Thoricus. From the authority of Aéschines, and an existing 
inscription, it appears that Amphitrope was another of the demi of this 
district. The similarity of name induced Stuart to believe that Metropisti, 
(called by Stuart Metr6pisi,) a village on the road from Therik6 to Keratia, 
is the.site of Amphitrope. 

The coast to the northward of Sunium, although rugged and _ barren, 
abounds in sinuosities which furnish several good harbours. The principal 
of these are Porto Mandri and Porto Rafti. The former was the harbour of 
Thoricus; the extent and commodiousness of the latter identify it with the 
Port of Prasize, from whence the Athenians maintained their sacred com- 
munications with Delus; an intercourse to which they attached particular 
importance, as well from religious as from commercial and political 
considerations. 

About midway between Sunium and Thoricus is the harbour now called 
Panérimo, which thus answers both in name and situation to the Panormus 
placed by Ptolemy* between Sunium and the temple of Minerva at Hale 
Araphenides. 

. Thoricus, besides its principal harbour of Porto Mandri, had a sheltered 
creek on its north side now called Vrys4ki, or Frangé Limiéna, between 


* Xenoph. de Veet, c. 4. 

* Herodot. vii. 144. Thucyd. ii. 55. vi.91. Plutarch, in Themist. 

3 Strabo p. 399. ... | * Herod. i. 64.. 5, Xenoph. de Vect. 

6 Strabo p. 399. 7 Pausan. Attic. c, 1. * Ptolem. Geog. iii, 15. 
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which and Porto Rafti is another anchorage, named Dhaskalié. The latter 
corresponds to the port between Thoricus and Prasie, which received the 
Lacedemonian fleet in the 21st year of the Peloponnesian war," but the 
particular name of which the historian has not recorded. 

Strabo enumerates the demi on the eastern side of Attica as follows—Su- 
nium, Thoricus, Potamus, Prasie, Steiria, Brauron, Hale Araphenides, Myr- 
rhinus, Probalinthus, Marathon :* besides which there appears from Stephanus 
to have been a place called Phegeus, very near the Marathonian district.’ 

Of these places Thoricus retains its ancient name unaltered, except 
by the. change common both among the ancient and modern Greeks, 
of o into «: it preserves also to this day considerable vestiges of that im- 
portance among the Attic towns which in early ages made it one of 
the twelve cities, and which in the 24th year of the Peloponnesian war 
caused it to be fortified.‘ The remains of these fortifications are still to 
be seen at Therik6, (Θερικός :) they surrounded a small plain, which termi- 
nates in Porto Mandri, following the crest of the hills on the northern and 
southern sides of the plain, and crossing it on the west. A height rising 
above the. small harbour of Frango Limiéna, which is separated only by a 
cape from. Porto Mandri, seems to have served as an acropolis; below it, on the 
northern side, are the ruins of arudely constructed theatre, of a singular form. 


PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF THORICUS. 


* Thucyd. viii. 95. * Strabo p. 398, 399. *° Stephan. in ‘Adal, vide supra. * Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2. . 
VOL. I. PART II. U 
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In the plain westward of this curious monument are the remains of a magni- 
ficent colonnade, which surrounded a quadrangular space of 100 feet in 
length, and 50 in breadth. The columns are Doric, fluted only at the top 
and bottom of the shaft. They are three feet four inches in diameter at the 
bottom, and a fourth part smaller at the top; the height, including the 
capital, being eighteen feet and a half. There were fourteen columns on the 
long sides of the buildings, and seven on the others. There is no appear- 
ance of any cell within the columns; and the only remains of the edifice m 
situ, are the lower part of some of the columns: so that it is difficult to 
determine for what purpose it was designed." All the buildings of Tho- 
ricus, even the fortifications, some. parts of which exist to a considerable 
height, were constructed of a coarse white marble from the neighbouring 
hills similar to that employed at Sunium. 

.Thoricus lies opposite to the middle of the island of Helene, which is 
separated from the Attic coast by a channel varying in breadth from two to 
four miles. The creeks of this island are often the resort of pirates ; and 
were it not for the insecurity which arises from this circumstance, the 
herbage which grows luxuriantly among its rocks would render it of con- 
siderable value for the pasture of cattle. Strabo describes Helene as 
rugged and deserted :* whether it was ever resorted to by any persons but 
seamen and shepherds, or whether the Athenians ever tried to trace here 
the veins of silver, which were so abundant in the neighbouring Laurium, 
cannot be known until the island is more explored. In the vicinity of a 
small harbour on the south-west side of the island, where I passed a day in 
crossing over from Sunium to Ceus, I found no traces of ancient industry of 
any kind. 

It may be presumed that although the demi of the eastern side of Paralia, 


* For the drawings of this building, see the Inedited Antiquities of Athens, e. 9. 

2 Πρόκειται δὲ τῆς παραλίας ταύτης πρὸ μὲν τοῦ Ooplxov καὶ τοῦ Lovviov, νῆσοε Ἑλένη, τραχεῖα καὶ 
ἔρημος, παραμήκης ὅσον ἑξήκοντα σταδίονε τὸ μῆκος. . ..—Strabo p. 899. Νῆσοι δὲ ᾿Αθηναίοις οὗ 
. πόῤῥω τῆς χώρας εἰσίν" μία μὲν Ἰ]ατρόκλον καλουμένη" τὰ δὲ ἐς αὐτὴν ἤδη μοι δεδήλωται" ἄλλη δὲ 
ὑπὲρ Σουνίου τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἀριστερᾷ πλέουσιν" ἐς ταύτην ἀποβῆναι λέγουσιν Ἑλένην μετὰ τὴν ἅλωσιν 
τοῦ Ἰλίον, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ὄνομά ἐστιν Ἑλένη τῇ νήσῳ.---Ῥαυβδη. i. 86. Strabo agrees with Pausa- 
nias, inasmuch as he supposes the island to have been named after Helene, wife of Μϑμοΐβδῃ ; 
but, contrary to that author (Lacon. c. 22.), he applies the speech of Paris to Helene, (IL I. 
445.) to this island ; and adopts the tradition, that the name was changed from Cranaé to Helene, 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐκεῖ γενέσθαι τὴν μίξιν. Homer assuredly meant Cranaé near Gythium. 
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mentioned by Strabo, touched the coast in some part of: their respective 
_ districts, yet that the towns themselves, like some of those enumerated by 
the geographer on the southern shore, may have been at some small distance 
in the interior. The principal indications of ancient demi: upon or near the 
coast between the ruins of Thoricus and the Bay of Marathon are—1l. At 
the large modern village of Keratia, which stands at the foot of Mount Panf, 
three or four miles from the sea-shore, between Theriké and Port Rafti. 
2. On the shore of the southern division of Port Rafti. 3. At one mile to 
the north-westward of the northern division of the same harbour. 4. At 
one mile to the north-westward of the latter considerable vestiges of anti- 
quity are found, not far to the south-westward of two hamlets dependent 
upon the monastery of Mendéli, called Upper and Lower Vraéna, (Βραώνας.) 
5. At six miles to the northward of the latter, towards the foot of Mount 
Pentelicum, are the remains of a fortified demus, at a mile from the sea- 
shore. 

We have no very positive evidence as to the ancient names of any of these 
places; but upon comparing the order of names in Strabo with some other 
passages of ancient history, it seems probable that Potamus stood at 
Keratia; Prasie at Porto-Rafti, and Steiria at the ruins not far from the 
northern division of that harbour. The name of Vraé6na (Βραώνας) has 
every appearance of being derived from that of Brauron ;* and Myrrhinus 
may then with great probability be placed at the remains of antiquity now 
called Paleé-Kastro, situated not far from the sea, and the south-eastern 
extremity of Mount Pentelicum. 

Potamus was celebrated for the sepulchre of Ion, son of Xuthus,’* and 
appears from history and ancient monuments to have been a place of con- 
siderable - importance:* Keratfa, in like manner, is the largest modern - 
village in the south-eastern part of Attica, and still preserves considerable 
vestiges of an ancient town. 

The harbour now called Dhaskalié, to which the Lacedemonian fleet 


* Βρανρὼν, according to the usual change which Hellenic imparisyllabics undergo in their 
conversion into Romaic, would become Bpavpsvas, from which the corruption into Βραώνας 
is easy. 

* Pausan. Attic. c. 31. 3 Meurs. de Pop, Att. in [¢rapos. 
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resorted on the occasion already alluded to, was probably the Port of Pota- 
mus, and situated in the district of that demus. 

: At Prasize there was a temple of Apollo, and the sepulchre of Erysichthon, 
son of Cecrops the first, who was said to have died here, on his passage from 
Delus, where he had been with the Theoria, or sacred commission." The 
harbour of Prasiz takes its modern name of Rafti from the remains of a 
colossal statue of white marble, seated on a chair, upon a steep conical 
island in the entrance of the harbour, and which is vulgarly supposed to 
bear some resemblance to a tailor (ῥάφτης) at work. The statue, which 
was originally about.twelve feet high, is of a workmanship which appears 
to indicate the decline of the arts, and was probably that of a Roman 
Emperor. : 

In regard to Brauron, it may be thought, perhaps, that its position at 
Vraéna in the Mesogean plain is not in agreement with Hesychius, who 
describes Diacria* as reaching from Parnes to Brauron, nor with the 
remark ‘of Pausanias, that Marathon had Brauron on one side and Rhamnus 
on the other;:° these passages leading one to suppose that Brauron was 
nearer to the southern foot.of the hills, which adjomm Mount Pentelicum, 
than the modern Vraéna. 

But Brauron seems to have maintained so much of its ancient importance, 
in the later ages of Greece, as to have often designated a large tract of the 
country adjacent to the coast southward of those hills, in the same manner as 
Marathon was commonly understood to include all the Tetrapolitan district. 
It is very possible, therefore, that Pausanias may have merely intended to 
indicate Brauron as the nearest town of importance then existing in that 
direction from Marathon. It may further be observed, that as the lower 
heights connected with Mount Pentelicum stretch along the coast as far as 
_ Vrafma and Port Rafti, and as the name Mesogwa implies a region separated 
from the sea-coast, the words of Hesychius may have been meant to indicate 
that Diacria comprehended all the maritime hills as far as Port Rafti and 
Vraéna. 


* -Pausan. Attic. c. 31. Plato in Phed. | 

* . 00. χῶρα Acaxpla ἡ ἀπὸ Ἰ]άρνηθοε εἰς Boavpéva.—Heysch. in Διακρεῖς. 

5 Μαραθῶνος 8 ἀπέχει τῇ μὲν Boavpdy,.... Μαραθῶνος δὲ σταδίους μάλιστα ἑξήκοντα ἀπέχει 
‘Papvois, &c.—Pausan. Attic, c, 33. ΝΣ ᾿ 
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The importance of Brauron, and the extent of the district generally 
ascribed to it in common acceptation, is evident from the epithet of Brau- 
ronia, applied to the Scythian Diana, whose statue, brought from Tauris to 
Attica by Iphigeneia , was deposited at Hale Araphenides.* This Diana, 
indeed, was generally called by the Athenians Diana Brauronia, under 
which name she had a sanctuary in the Acropolis of Athens.* Pausanias? 
twice informs us that Iphigeneia deposited the statue in Brauron; and 
hence we may understand why Nonnus applies the epithet of maritime 
to Brauron, for it is evident that both these authors had Hale Araphenides 
in view; so that, upon the whole, it can hardly be doubted, that Brauron 
was the principal town in the vicinity of that part of the coast.where Hale 
Araphenides and the temple of Diana were situated. 

If Brauron therefore was at or near Vradéna, it is probable that Hale 
Araphenides was on the adjacent shore, at the mouth of the torrent which, 
composed of several water-courses from Mount Hymettus, is collected into 
one body near Vraéna. This seems clearly to be the river which Strabo 
alludes to, where he says that there was a river Erasinus, or Arsinus, near 
Brauron ; * and its being the only stream in the Mesoghia is, perhaps, the 
strongest argument of all for placing Brauron at Vra6na. 


* Xépos τίς ἐστιν" Ατθιδος xpos ἐσχάτοιε 
Ὅρροισι, γείτων δειράδος Kapvorias 
Ἱερὸς, ‘Adds νιν ὁ ὑμὸς ὀνομάθει Aéws.—Eurip. Iphig. in Ταῦτ. v. 1450. 
Σὲ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ σεμνὰς Ἰφιγένεια κλιμάκας 
Βραυρωνίας δεῖ τῆσδε κληδούχειν Oeds.—Id. ibid. v. 1462. 
Ἢ ἵνα δαῖμον ᾿Αλὰς ᾿Αραφηνίέδας οἱκήσουσα 
ἮΗλθες ἀπὸ Σκυθίης, ἀπὸ δ᾽ εἴπαο τέθμια Ταύρων. 
Callim. Hymn. ad Dian. v. 179. 

> Pausan. Attic. c. 23. 

3 Μαραθῶνοε δ' ἀκέχει τῇ μὲν Βραυρὼν, ἔνθα Ἰφιγένειαν τὴν ᾿Αγαμέμνονοε ἐκ Ταύρων φεύγουσαν, 
τὸ ἄγαλμα ἀγομένην τῆς "Apréudos, ἀποβῆναι λέγουσι, καταλιποῦσαν δὲ τὸ ἄγαλμα ταύτῃ καὶ εἰς 
᾿Αθήνας, καὶ ὕστερον εἰς “Apyos ageéofar.—Pausan. Attic. c. 38. κατέλιπεν ἐν Βραυρῶνι 
Ἰφιγένεια τὸ ἄγαλμα.--- Ῥ αυδαη. Lacon. c. 16. ᾿Αγχίαλον Βραυρῶνα κενήριον ἢἾἸφιγενείας.---- 
Nonn. Dionys. xiii. 168. ‘Strabo appears to have supposed thet there was a temple of Diana 
Brauronia at Brauron, and another of Diana Tauropolus at Hale. His text, however, is 
defective ; and even if the supposition just mentioned was correct, it is evident from the other 
authorities that the principal temple was at Hale. 

* Ἐρασῖνον καλοῦσι καὶ ᾿Αρσῖνον. ‘Pei δὲ καὶ ἄλλος ὁμώνυμος ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αρκαδίας eis τὸν κατὰ Βοῦ- 
ραν αἰγιαλόν" ἄλλοε δ' ἐστὶν ὁ 'Ερετρικὸς καὶ ὁ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ κατὰ Boavpova.—Strabo p. 371. 
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The Erasinus joins the sea three miles to the northward of Port Rafti, at 
an inlet called the Port of Vra6éna, which is remarkable for possessing a 
running stream and a fountain in the season when every other part of 
Attica is suffering from drought. In the vicinity of this port there is a 
metékhi dependent upon the manastery of Petraki, or As6mato, near Athens. 

The modern name of this met6khi is Rafina, (Payyva,) which is obviously 
the same word as the ancient Araphen, (Apagyy,)" with two customary 
Romaic changes ;* for we know that Araphen was an Attic demus ; and its 
vicinity to Hale cannot be doubted, as the latter place received from 
Araphen the appellation by which it was distinguished from the other Hale, 
near Aixone. A more careful examination than has yet been made of the 
coast between Port Rafti and the Bay of Marathon, would lead, perhaps, to 
a discovery of the exact site of the temple of Diana ; a discovery which, it is 
obvious from the foregoing remarks, would tend, more than any other, to fix 
. the topography of the Mesogea and Northern Paralia. 


3. Demi of Diacria and Mount Parnes. 


Proceeding along the eastern coast of Attica from south to north, the 
demi next in order to Myrrhinus, according to the enumeration of Strabo, 
were Probalinthus, Marathon, Tricorythus, Rhamnus.’ Of these, Proba- 
linthus, Marathon, and Tricorythus, with the addition of another place 
named (Enoe, formed the Tetrapolis,—one of the twelve districts into which 
Attica was divided until the time of Theseus, where Xuthus, son-in-law of 
Erechtheus, is reported to have ruled before that period, and where the 
Heracleide obtained refuge when expelled from the Peloponnesus. When 
the reforms of Theseus had reduced the importance of the several townships, 
the name of Tetrapolis fell into disuse: the four places which composed it 
continued to be Attic demi; but Marathon obtained so great a superiority 
over the three others, that the whole district became generally known by 


* Chandler, Insc. Ant, p. 42. Stephan. in ᾿Αραφήν. Harpocrat. Suid. in ᾿Αραφήνιοε. 
* The omission of the initial vowel, and the conversion of the nominative into the accusative. 
3 Strabo p. 399. | 
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that name. The application of a single name to this district in every age, 
arose from the distinctness of its natural boundaries, which are the sea on 
one side, and on every other a succession of steep and lofty mountains, 
admitting only of a few narrow passes over them into the other parts of 
Attica. The sea-coast extends from a projection of Mount Pentelicum, 
which forms the southern side of the Bay of Marathon, to the long rocky 
promontory on the north, now known by the name of St6mi, and anciently, 
as it appears from Hesychius, by that of Cynosura.° 

Towards the interior the plain branches off into two valleys, each of which 
terminates in a pass leading over the steep rocky heights of the Diacrian 
mountains, which close the Marathonian basin in that direction. In the 
southern of these two valleys stands the small village of Vran4 (Βρανὰς,) 
situated on a height at the foot of Mount Aforism6, (Aqgopiepis,) one of 
the minor summits of the Brilessus or Pentelicum, which, like Argal{ki, 
CApyaaryxs,) ἃ similar summit to the southward of the former, is covered with 
woods of pine, intermixed with a few other trees. In the northern valley 
are the hamlets of Seferi (Sepéps) and Bei (Μπέη), near its entrance, and 
higher up Marathona, (Μαραθῶνας,) the largest village in the district. 
These two valleys are separated from one another by a hill called Kotréni, 
Ἰυτρώνι,) very rugged, but of no great height. To the north-eastward the 
plain extends to the distance of between two and three miles from the 
shore; but the communication is interrupted by a large marsh, which 
extends from the rocks of Cape Cynosura to Mount Stavrokordki, (Σταυρο- 
xopaxs,) around naked rocky height, which rises abruptly to a considerable 
elevation from the northern side of the plain, leaving only a narrow passage 
between its slope and the edge of the marsh which separates the north- 
eastern extremity of the plain from the other parts of it, At the entrance 
of this vale, a little within the pass between Stavrokor4ki and the marsh, stands 
the hamlet of Lower Sali, (Kara-Xovas.) Upper Sali is a larger village on 
the adjacent mountain, in the road leading to Grammatik6. There are four 
passes leading out of the Marathonian district; one, to the southward, over 


" Ἐν τῷ Μαραθῶνι is the expression applied by the Greek writers of every age, from Herodo- 
tus to Pausanias, ἴα indicate every part of the Tetrapolitan district and shore. Lucian, in Icaro- 
Menippo, says, Μαραθῶνοε ra περὶ τὴν Οἰνόην, ““ the parts of Marathon about CEnoe.” 

* Κυνόσονρα, φυλὴ Λακονικὴ, καὶ ἄκρα τοῦ Μαραθῶνος πρὸν τὴν Εὔβοιαν rerpapuévn.—Hesych. 
in Κυνόσουρα. 
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the roots of the Brilessian ridges into the Meséghia; a second, from Vrané4, 
over Mount Aforismé to Stamata, and thence into the head of the plain of 
Athens; a third, from the extremity of the vale of Marathéna, over a pro- 
longation of the same mountain to the centre of Diacria, and to the modern 
village of Kapandriti ; the fourth, from the plain of Sali into the territory of 
Rhamnus, through a narrow opening in the rocky hills, which terminate sea- 
ward in Cape Cynosura. 

Three places in the Marathonian district particularly retain vestiges of 
ancient demi. These are—1. Vran4. This place is situated on a height forti- 
fied by the circuitous ravine of a torrent, which descends from the summits of 
Pentelicum through a narrow valley between Aforism6 and Argalfki: this 
torrent is lost in the centre of the great plain, which it sometimes inundates: 
A little below Vrana are seen four artificial tumuli of earth, one considerably 
larger than the others; and ina pass at the back of the hill of Kotré6ni, which 
leads from the vale of Vrana into that of Marathéna, there are some remains 
of an ancient gate ; it stands exactly in the hollow, which formed a natural 
passage for the ancient road, leading from the demus occuping the former 
valley, to that which stood in the latter. This gate appears to have been 
connected with the foundations of a rude wall, five feet in thickness, which 
are traced for near three miles in circumference, enclosing all the upper part 
of the valley of Vrana, together with a part of the foot of Mount Aforismé at 
the back of that village. These ruins are now known by the name of 7 μάνδρα 
τῆς γραῖας, (the old woman’s sheepfold.) At my first visit to Marathon, in 
the year 1802, I observed the remains of three statues at the ruined gate; 
and I could decipher the words OMONOIA, A@ANATH, and ΠΎΛΗ, upon 
two of its fragments. From Mr. Fauvel I learnt that the inscription, when 
more complete, had been as follows :— 

OMONOIAZ ABANATHE 
ΠΥΛΗ 


ΗΡΩΔΟῪ Ο ΧΩΡῸΣ 
ΕΙΣ ΟΝ EIZEPX 


The attachment of Atticus Herodes to his native demus' Marathon, as 


* The following inscription, found at Athens, and showing that Herodes was enrolled in the 
demus of Marathon, has been published by Spon and Chandler. Τὸν ἀρχιερέα τῶν Σεβάστων 


o* 
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well as to Cephesia, has been recorded by Philostratus:* it further appears 
from the same author, that Herodes displayed extraordinary marks of grief 
for the loss of three favourite servants, who had been educated by him, and 
to whom he had given the names of Achilles, Memnon, and Pollux, 
(Πολυδεύκης,) that he placed statues of them in the character of hunters in 
the fields and woods, and at the fountains; and that he engraved inscrip- 
tions in memory of them, in which curses were imprecated upon those wha 
should injure the statues.* It seems evident, therefore, that the three 
statues at the gate between Vrana and Inéi represented these three 
favourites of Herodes. 

One of the inscriptions of Herodes, in honour of Pollux, or rather of Poly- 
deucion, was found upon a headless Hermes, in a ruined church at Kivisfa, 
about the year 1750, by Mr. Dawkins, who presented it to the University of 
Oxford.s Chandler informs us, that Wood, the companion of Dawkins, saw 
another marble relating to the same subject at Kivisfa, and a third at ΒΖ], 
near Marathon.‘ 


Τιβ. Κλαύδιον ᾿Αττικὸν Ἡρώδην Μαραθώγιον, ἡ ᾿Αντιόχις φυλὴ ἀνέθηκεν ebvolas ἕνεκεν καὶ evepye- 
σίας rijs εἰς τὴν warpida.—Spon, tom. ii. p. 400. Chandler, Inscr. Ant. p. 57. 

ἃ Διητᾶτο μὲν ᾿Ηρώδηε ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ παρὰ τοὺς φιλτάτονε ἑαυτῷ Sipovs Μαραθῶνα καὶ Κηφησίαν. 
—Philost, in Herod. 

7... ras μὲν ἐν Spvpots, ras δ' ἐπ᾽ ἀγροῖς, ras δὲ xpos πηγαῖς, ras δ' ὑπὸ σκιαῖς πλατάνων, οὐκ 
ἀφανῶε, ἀλλὰ ξὺν ἀραῖς τοῦ περικόψοντος ἣ xtvjoovros.—Philost. in Vit. Soph. ii. 10. 

3 This inscription is curious fot its exact conformity with the words of Philostratus ; it is 
curious also, as a specimen of the affected style of the chief patron of Athenian literature under 
the Antonines; and as a proof, therefore, of the declining taste of that age: “Hows Πολυδευκίων" 
ταῖσδε πότ᾽ ἐν τρίοδοις σὸν σοὶ ἐπεστρεφόμην" πρὸς θεῶν καὶ ἡρώων, ὅστις εἶ ὁ ἔχων τὸν χῶρον, μήποτε 
μετακεινήσῃ τούτων τί" καὶ τὰς τούτων τῶν ἀγαλμάτων eixévas καὶ τειμὰε, ὅστις ἣ καθέλῃ ἣ μετακεινοίη 
τούτῳ μήτε γῆν καρπὸν φέρειν, μήτε θάλασσαν πλωτὴν εἶναι, κακῶς τε ἀπόλεσθαι αὑτοὺς καὶ yévos. 
Ὅστις δὲ κατὰ χώραν φυλάττων καὶ τειμῶν τὰ εἰωθότα, καὶ αὔξων διαμένοι πολλὰ καὶ ἄγαθα εἶναι 
τούτῳ καὶ αὑτῷ καὶ ἐκγόνοιε" λυμήνασθαι δὲ μηδὲ λωβήσασθαι μηδὲν, ἀποκρύσαι ἣ συνθραύσαι ἣ συνχέαι 
τῆς μορφῆς καὶ τοῦ σχήματοε" εἰ δέ τις οὕτω ποιήσει, ἢ αὐτὴ καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις dpa. On another side of 
the same marble: ᾿Αλλ’ ἐὰν τά τε ἐπιθέματα τῶν μορφῶν ἀσινῆ καὶ ἀκέραια καὶ τὰ ὑποστήματα τὰς 
βάσεις, ὡς ἐποιήθησαν καὶ ἐν πρώτῳ γε καὶ ἐπὶ πρώτοις. “Oores ἢ προστήσειεν ἑτέρῳ ἣ γνώμης ἄρξειεν 
ἢ γνώμῃ συμβάλοι τὸ wept τούτον τῶν τὶ ἢ κεινηθῆναι ἢ συνχνθῆναι.--- Μάτῃ. Oxon. LX, 
p- 107., 

* Marmora Oxoniensia, p. 13. Travels in Greece, c. 34. That admirable work, the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grecarum by M. Boeck, of which the first volume has been published at Berlin 
since the preceding note was written, contains copies by Fourmont of the two inscriptions which 
Chandler mentions. They are fragments, and, when complete, appear to have been mere repe- 
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The gate appears to have been an entrance leading from the valley of the 
modern Marathéna into the enclosed space of ground which I have just 
described. It can hardly be doubted that the wall of this enclosure is the 
work of Herodes, and that the space which it comprehends is that district of 
Herodes (Hpadov ὁ χῶρος) which was alluded to as well in the inscrip- 
tion upon the gate, as in that which has been published in the Oxford 
marbles." The exact intention of Herodes in enclosing so large a piece of 
ground is not very apparent: the mscription over the gate, had it been com- 
plete, would probably have informed us. We are told by Philostratus that 
Herodes died at Marathon; that he had directed his freedmen to bury him 
there, but that the Ephebi of Athens transported his body on their shoulders 
to the city, and that he was interred in the Panathenaic stadium, one of the 
great monuments of his munificence. It is possible that the enclosure at 
Vran4 may have been the place which Herades had set apart for his inter- 
ment, which he had dedicated perhaps to some deity, and which he had 
surrounded with an ἱερὸς περίβολος, or sacred wall of enclosure. 

Three quarters of a mile to the south-east of the Tumuli of Vrana, at a spot 
where a torrent from the summit of Mount Argalfki enters the plain, there is 
a rising ground, upon which are the traces of a Hellenic wall, comprehend- 
ing a quadrangular space of small dimensions, and apparently the peribolus 
of a temple belonging to the demus which stood at Vrana. 

There are also the remains of an ancient road over-against this spot, at the 
foot of the hill of Kotréni. 

Below these two points, the plain expands to the shore of the bay, which 
is near two miles distant from the opening of the valley of Vran4. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, and is one of the most fertile spots in 
Attica, although rather inconveniently subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly that of Marathéna. From Lucian’ it 


titions of the inscription which is at Oxford. A fourth fragment copied by Fourmont at Sali 
has the following words: 

Πολνδενκίωνα ὃν ἀνθ᾽ vlod ἔστερξεν" καὶ ἐνθάδε "Ἡρώδης μὲ ἔθηκεν ὅτι ἐνθάδε καὶ περὶ θήραν εἶχον. 
A fifth fragment, copied by the same French traveller, contained also the name of Polydeucion ; 
and a sixth, at Marképulo, appears to have supported a statue of the same favourite of Herodes, 
erected by a woman named Poseidulia, the words on it being TloAvSevxiwva Ποσειδονλεία τὸν 
φίλτατον τῷ ᾿Ηρώδῃ καὶ ἑαυτῇ. A seventh fragment, copied by M. St. Martin at Rhamnuz, is ἃ 
dedication of Polydeucion to Nemesis, by Herodes, ὃ θρέψας καὶ φιλήσας ὡς vloy.—Boeck Cor- 
pus Inscriptt. vol. 1. p. 541. 


* See the preceding note. * Lucian in Icaro-Menippo, ubi supra. 
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appears that the parts abqut (Enoe were noted for their fertility, and an 
Egyptian poet of the fifth century has celebrated the vines and olives of 
Marathon." It is natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the rising 
grounds; and it is probable that the olive-plantations were chiefly situated 
in the two valleys, in which some olive-trees are still growing ; for as to the 
plain itself, the circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it 
was anciently as destitute of trees as it is at the present day. 

2. Another of the four demi of the Tetrapolis stood at the head of the 
valley of Marathéna, where are several dispersed vestiges of Hellenic buildings 
near a fine source of water, which is carried by an artificial channel to a mill 
om the banks of the river or torrent of Marathé6na, and from thence across that 
torrert to the village of Marathéna, where it is consumed in the gardens or 


' for domestic uses, the torrent itself being often in a state insufficient or unfit 


for such purposes. The spot where the fragments of antiquity are seen 
is called Indi,” which being precisely the same sound as that of Οἰνόη 
according to Romaic pronunciation and accent, shows that here was situated 
CEnoe, one of the four demi of the district. 

There were two demi of the name of (ἔπος in Attica; one belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis, situated near Eleuthere; the other at Marathon, 
belonging to the antis.' 

A story relating to one of these demi gave rise to the Attic proverb of 
Οἰναῖοι τὴν χάραδραν, or Οἰνόη τὴν χάραδραν. It was said that the people of 
noe diverted the course of a torrent for the purpose of watering their lands, 
but that the torrent suddenly swelling caused great damage; whence the 
proverb was applied to those who bring misfortunes upon themselves, in 
obtaining supposed advantages, or to such as inflict injuries under a pretence 
of beneficence. 


: Kai τέμενος βαθύδενδρον ἐλαιοκόμον Mapadévos.—Nonni Dionys. xiii. 184. 
Bérpovs ἐλαιήεντοι ἐφοινέχθη MapaSeves.—Id. xlvii. 18. 

2 Chandler (c. 36.) heard something of this name; but he has erroneously written it Nondi, 
instead of Nin6i; for as to the initial N, that can hardly be considered a mistake, being the 
final letter of the word στὴν (els τὴν) adhering to the ancient name. Thus Fcaria has now be- 
come Nikaria. The ancient name, however, of the Marathonian demus, has not undergone this 
corruption ; for the natives are perfectly aware, that the name of the place is not Νοινόη, but Οἰνόη. 

3 Strabo, p. 375. Harpocrat. in Olvdn. 

* Suidas in voc. Ὁ Καρκάθιοε τὸν λαγῶον, was a similar proverb; the people of Carpathus 
having introduced hares into their island, which were before unknown there, the hares 
devoured all the produce of their fields. 
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(Enoe near Eleutherse could not have been the place alluded to in the 
proverb, having been situated upon a lofty height, inaccessible to any inun- 
dation. The Marathonian CEnoe, therefore, was the place to which it was 
applied: nor could there be any place more exposed to such an accident, 
as. gave rise to the proverb, than the demus which stood at the head of the 
narrow valley of Marathéna, for it was situated near a torrent still noted for 
the quantity of water, which is sometimes brought. down by it, and for the 
mischief caused by its occasional impetuosity. In the autumn of 1805, the 
torrent carried away some of the houses of the village of Seféri, and destroyed 
cattle and corn-fields in the great plain below.’ 

The retired situation of GEnoe, at the extremity of the valley of Marathéna, 
accounts for its omission by Strabo, who, in enumerating the demi near the 
coast, might naturally neglect a place on the extreme verge of the Maratho- 
nian district, not in sight from the sea, and four miles distant from the shore. 

3. The third place where we find the manifest remains of an ancient demus, 
is in the plain of Sali, upon an insulated height not far from the pass which 
leads to Ovrié-Kastro, the ancient Rhamnus. These appear to be the ruins 
of Tricorythus. The separation of the plain of Sdli from the great plain of 
Marathon by the marsh, at the same time that it communicates with that 
plain by the pass of Kato Suli, and is included within the same theatre of 
mountains, is a peculiarity leaving no doubt of its having been one of the 
four divisions of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian district. It seems equally 
clear, that it could have been no other than Tricorythus ; for the order of 
names in Strabo places that demus the last before arriving at Rhamnus. 
The situation of the valley of Sdli with regard to the swamp, agrees also 
precisely with the words of Aristophanes and Suidas, from whom it appears 
that Tricorythus was tormented by gnats from a neighbouring marsh.’ In 
the summer the inhabitants of Lower Sali are now driven by this plague 
into the upper village of the same name. 


* Soon afterwards I found the appearance of the village quite altered from that which it had 
presented to me on two former visits to Marathon; some of the houses had disappeared, and 
new buildings had been erected on an eminence on the opposite bank of the river. 

>... duals ἐστιν ἤδη Tpixopvoia.—Aristoph. Lysist. v. 1081. "Euxlss Kove: ποραπκλήσιον 
Φωΐφιον παρὰ τοῖς ὕδασιν γινόμενον, ὅμοιον κώνωπι, peicov δὲ τῇ περιοχῇ καὶ cara τὸ μέσον λενκῷ 
περιεϑωσμένον. ‘Aproropayns’ ᾿Εμπίδες κάπτετε ἀντὶ τοῦ ἐσθίετε. Πισίδης" Κύκλῳ περισφίγξαντες 
ἐμπίδων δίκην' λέγεται ἐμπὶς Γρικορυσία, ὡς ἐν Τρικορύνθῳ πόλλων ἐμπίδων γινομένων, ἔστι γὰρ 
ἀλσώδης καὶ κάθυγρος ὁ réwos.—Suidas in ἐμτίς. 
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The order of names in Strabo having been found correct through a large 
proportion of the Attic coast, we may fairly presume that the demus of 
Probalinthus, the first of the Tetrapolitan district mentioned by Strabo, in 
coming from the southward, occupied the southern extremity of the Mara- 
thonian plain, where it stretches along the foot of the Brilessian range, as far 
as the cape which forms the southern angle of the bay. The position of 
Probalinthus was probably determined by the springs at the foot of Mount 
Argalfki, which collecting in the plain form a marsh, through which a rivulet 
takes its course to the sea. A little above its mouth is a small rising ground 
in the marsh, now called τὸ νησὶ, (the island,) in which I found several cippi 
or sepulchral columns standing in a certain regular order, together with the 
remains of a sarcophagus, the fragments of a female statue seated in a chair, 
some shafts of columns, and a Corinthian architrave. Here also have been 
discovered some highly finished busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and of a fourth person, who, from these companions, was judged to 
have been Herodes Atticus." These remains, together with the nature and 
situation of the place, render it probable that the Probalisii had here a 
temple, which had perhaps been repaired and decorated by Herodes. It 
may possibly have been the temple of Minerva Hellotis; which epithet of 
the goddess is said to have been derived from the marsh of Marathon, where 
the temple was built.’ 

If the situations of Ginoe and Tricorythus can be considered as deter- 
mined, and that of Probalinthus as nearly so, it will follow that Marathon 
must have been at Vrana, notwithstanding that the modern. name of Mara- 
théna is found in a different situation; for it is impossible to suppose that 
two of the demi of the Tetrapolis should have stood in the narrow valley of 
the Charadra, and so near to each other as are Marathéna and Inéi. 

It may be objected perhaps, that if we suppose the name of Marathon to 
have moved from the valley of Vran4 to that of the modern Marathéna, it 
may just as fairly be supposed that the name of Ginoe may not now be 
attached to the site of the ancient demus of that name, but may have been 
removed into its present situation from the town which stood at Vran4: in 
other words, that the modern name Marathéna ought to be considered as 
good an evidence of the ancient position of Marathon, as that of Indi is of 


' Catal, d’Antiq. de feu M. le C. de Choiseul Gouffier, par Dubois, 
* Schol. Pind. Olymp. iji. 56. Etymol. Mag. in 'Ελλωτίε, 
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CEnoe. But the cases are not exactly parallel. Inéi never appears to have 
been a modern village, but only a name attached to some ruins and to the 
surrounding fields. It was a place of \ittle note in the latter ages of Greece, 
not being at all mentioned by Pausanias, and only historically by Strabo.’ 
Whereas we perceive that from the age of Herodotus to that of Pausanias 
the whole district of Tetrapolis was generally known by the name of Mara- 
thon ; it may easily be conceived, therefore, that when the ancient town of 
Marathon fell to ruin, while the name continued to be applied to the district, 
that name might be specifically attached to whatever place local revolutions, 
a better air or soil, a more copious supply of water, or superior advantages 
of safety or of convenient communication, might induce the inhabitants to 
prefer as the chief settlement of the district. .In the mean time a new 
village, with the Sclavonic name of Vran4,* may have been built upon the 
site of the ancient Marathon by a Sclavonian colony in the barbarous ages of 
the Greek empire, when settkements from its northern provinces were very 
common in Greece. It is proper to observe also, that even in the present 
day the name of Marath6éna comprehends not only the village specifically so 
called, but also Bei, Seféri, and generally the whole district. 

Vran4 is undoubtedly the place which a traveller accustomed to con- 
template the sites of Grecian towns would fix upon as the most probable 
position for the chief place of the Marathonian district. Backed by a 
woody mountain, naturally fortified by the torrent which half surrounds it, 
commanding the direct passes to the plain of Athens, looking down upon 
the central part of the plain and bay of Marathon, and placed at a sufficient 
distance from the sea to be safe from a surprise on that side, it embraces all 
the requisites which the early Greeks usually sought for in the positions 
of their towns. There is no other situation in this district which com- 
bines those advantages; and in no other are there any of those artificial 


τ Plin. iv. 7. says, Fuere et CEnoa et Probalinthus, que nunc non sunt. 

* With the exception of this name and those of Seféri and Bei, all the modern names of the 
Marathonian district are of Greek origin: as, ᾿Αργαλήκι, ᾿Αφορισμὸς, Σοῦλι, Στόμι, Lravpoxopae, 
Σορός. The name Σοῦλε occurs frequently in Greece, and appears from the instance of the cele- 
brated Sfli of Epirus, which is derived from the Selli of Homer, to be a vestige of the most 
ancient and most generally received name for the whole of Greece, namely ‘EAAds. Of the three 
hamlets of Vran4, Seféri, and Bei, the largest (Vrana) has only twelve cottages. This name, 
(meaning fortress) may date from about the tenth century, when the chief Bulgarian settlements 
occurred. Seféri, (battle,) ard Bei, are Tarkish words, and are of course much more recent. 
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tumuli, which in Greece are generally found in the vicinity of the site of a 
place that flourished in. a very distant age, and which in this instance, 
therefore, seem to indicate Vrana as the position of the ancient capital of 
the Marathonian district. Ifthe wall which enclosed the upper part of the 
valley of Vranaé was the work of Herodes, we can hardly imagine that he 
erected it any where but at Marathon itself, his favourite demus, in which he 
resided and was enrolled. 

On the other hand, if we suppose Marathon to have stood in the valley of 
the modern Marathéna, it will be necessary to place it at Indi, for here 
are the fountain and the remains of antiquity which fix the ancient site: 
whereas, at the village of Marathéna, there are no vestiges of Hellenic 
antiquity whatever; and the place standing in the middle of the valley on 
the bank of the torrent, is destitute of any of those advantages of ground, 
which the ancients seldom failed to seek for, with a view to the security of 
their towns: at four other places, on the contrary, we find vestiges which, 
judging from similar remains in other parts of Attica, are alone sufficient 
proofs to point out that those are the sites of the four demi of the district. 

Before I proceed to submit to the reader any remarks upon the celebrated 
battle fought at Marathon between the Athenians and Persians, it will be 
necessary to compare the description which Pausanias* has left us of the 
places, with actual appearances. 

‘“¢ Marathon,” he says, “is a demus equally distant from Athens, and 
from Carystus in Euboea. Here the barbarians invaded Attica, and, being 
worsted in battle, lost some ships in their flight. In the plain is a tomb 
(τάφος) of the Athenians, upon which are pillars (στῆλαι) bearing the names 
of the men who fell in the battle, arranged according to their tribes: there is 
another tomb for the slaves, and for the Plateenses of Boeotia, for upon this 
occasion slaves engaged in action for the first time. In the same place 
there is a monument of Miltiades, son of Cimon. * * * 

“ The Marathonii worship as heroes those who died in the fight, as 
well as the hero Marathon, from whom the demus takes its name: they 
worship also Hercules, asserting that they were the first of the Greeks 
who considered Hercules as a god. It is said that a man appeared in the 
battle, with a rustic figure and dress, who slew many of the barbarians 
with a plough-share, and who was not to be seen after the battle. To the 


" Pausan, i. 32. 
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Athenians who made inquiry of the oracle concerning this person, no other 
answer was given, than that they were to honour the hero Echetlus. A 
trophy of white marble was also erected. As to the Medes, they were 
buried by the Athenians, as the latter affirm, because it is always a work 
of piety to cover a human body with earth. I was unable, however, to 
discover their tomb, (τάφον,) either a heap of earth, (χῶμα,) or any other 
monument, (σημεῖον,) so that it seems, they were thrown by the Athenians 
into excavations, as chance might determine.‘ 

‘‘In Marathon there is a fountain called Macaria, * * * . There 
is also in Marathon a lake, for the most part marshy, into which the flying 
barbarians fell, through their ignorance of the roads; and here it is said 
that the principal slaughter of them occurred. Above the lake are seen the 
stables of stone of the horses of Artaphernes, together with vestiges of a 
tent upon the rocks. A river flows out of the lake which, within the lake, 
affords water fit for cattle to drink; but towards the place where it enters 
the sea, becomes salt and full of sea-fishes.* A little above the plain is the 
mountain of Pan, and a cavern worthy of inspection. The entrance is 
narrow; but within are houses, and baths, and that which is called the 
goat-stand (αἰπόλιον) of Pan, together with rocks very much resembling 
goats.” 

It would be vain to expect the discovery of many of the monuments of 
art mentioned in this extract ; but all the less perishable works of nature 
of which Pausanias speaks ought to be found by a diligent search. 

The marshy lake, and the river, which, becoming salt towards the mouth, 
produces sea-fishes, are precisely as Pausanias describes them. The 
marsh, which is six or seven miles in circumference, is deepest towards 
the foot of Mount Stavrokoraki, where several springs issue from the foot 
of the rocks on the right side of the road leading from the great plain to 
Kato-Sali; a little below these springs are some deep stagnant pools, fed 
by other subterranean sources. The other parts of the marsh become 
nearly dry in summer; but these pools and springs are permanent, and 
preserve a luxuriance of vegetation, which renders the place very useful for 


| és ὄρυγμα δὲ φέροντες σφᾶς, ὡς τύχοιεν ἐσέβαλον. Pausanias probably meant that pits were 
dug for them in different parts of the plain, as the bodies might chance to lie. 

2 ‘Pei δὲ καὶ ποταμὸς ἐκ τῆς λίμνης, τὰ μὲν xpos αὐτῇ, τῇ λίμνῃ, βοσκήμασιν ὕδωρ ἐπιτήδειον παρε- 
χόμενοε, κατὰ δὲ τὴν ἐσβολὴν τὴν és τὸ πέλαγος ἁλμυρὸε ἤδη γίνεται, καὶ ἰχθύων τῶν θαλασσίων πλήρης. 
— Pausan. i, 92. 
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the pasturing of cattle in the summer,’ when verdure has abandoned the 
plains of Attica. A small stream, which has its origin in the springs at the 
foot of Mount Stavrokordki, is then traced through the marsh into a small 
salt lake, supplied from subterraneous sources, and- situated on the south- 
easterw extremity of the marsh, under a rocky ridge, the continuation of 
Cape Stémi. Both the ridge and the salt lake are known by the name οὗ 
Dhrakonera, or τὰ Apaxevigia.* The lake discharges itself into the sea by 
a running stream, exactly at the angle where the sandy beach of the bay 
terminates, and where the rocks of Cape Cynosura begin to border the 
shore. The stagnant fresh-water pools of the marsh supply a valuable 
fishery of eels, and the salt lake of sea-fish. A torrent, issuing from the 
pass which leads from Tricorythus to Rhamnus, crosses : the plain of 
Tricorythus, and adds some occasional contributions to the marsh. 

As Pausanias mentions the fountain Macaria:; just before he describes 
the marsh, it affords the presumption that the fountain at the head of the 
marsh in the pass of Mount Stavrokoraki leading to Sdli, and which in fact 
is the most considerable source of fresh water in the Marathonia, is the 
Macaria: and we find the strongest confirmation of this Opinion in Strabo. 
Speaking of the death of Eurystheus, slain in a contest with the Athe- 
nians, who protected the children of Hercules, and had assigned to them 
a dwelling at Tricorythus,* the geographer informe us, that the. body of 


* The buffalo, which is often used in the agriculture of Greece, particularly delights in such 
places, where he rolls an the mud, and thus at once defends himself from the heat and the flies. 

* Literally, the monster-waters. Δράκων is a word frequently applied by the modern Greeks 
to any thing wonderful, or respecting which there are wonderful stories in circulation, which is 
the case with regard to this salt lake. 

3 Pausanias says, the fountain was ἐν rg Μαραθῶνι; which, coupled with the modern name of 
Marathéna, has led to, the opinion adopted by travellers in general, that the fountain at CEnoe 
γα Macaria: but ἐν τῷ Μαραθῶνι, a as I have already observed, commonly signified “4 within the 
Marathonian district.” 

* Diod. Sic. iv. 57. Εὐρυσθεὺς μὲν οὖν στρατεύσας eis Μαραθῶνα ἐπὶ τοὺς ‘Hpaxdéous παῖδας καὶ 
Ἰόλαον, βοηθησάντων ᾿Αθηναίων, ἱστορεῖται κέσειν ἐν τῇ μάχῃ" καὶ τὸ μὲν ἄλλο σῶμα Γαργηντοῖ 
ταφῆναι" τὴν δὲ κεφαλὴν χωρὶς ἐν Τρικορίνθῳ, ἀποκόψαντον αὐτὴν ᾿Ιολάου περὶ τὴν κρήνην τὴν Maxa- 
ρίαν ὑπὸ ἀμάξιτον' καὶ ὁ τόποε καλεῖται Εὐρύσθεως xepadh.—Strabo, p. 377. See a note upon this 
passage in the French translation of Strabo, p. 249. where reasons are given for some slight but 
important corrections which have been made in the text. Pausanias informs us, that the fountain 
Macaria was named from a daughter of Hercules by Deianeira. The children of Hercules had 
taken refuge in Attica, and were the object of the attack of Eurystheus upon the Athenians, In 
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Eurystheus was brought away by the Athenians and buried at Gargettus, 
but that his.head, which was cut off by Iolaus, was buried in’ Tricorythus, 
below the carriage-road, (ἁμάξιτον,) near the fountain Macaria; from which 
eircumstance the place was called ‘‘ the head of Eurystheus.” The part of 
the Hamaxitus, or carriage-road, here alluded to, -was probably where it led 
through the pass between the marsh and Mount Stavrokor4ki, over the 
rocks δὲ the foot.of that mountain, where the-traces of ancient wheels are 
still visible. 

The.pass, it may be observed, is one of great importance, being the only 
direct and easy passage from the Mesogeza and the plain of Marathon to 
Rhamnus and the places to-the northward. 

On the eastern side of the great marsh, there is ἃ small cavern in the side 
of Mount Dhrakonéra,; which has in some places the appearance of having 
been ‘wrought by art." 

: _Its-position corresponds to that of the place called ‘‘ the stables of Arta- 
phernes,” as indicated by the words of Pausanias. In the adjoining plain of 
Tricorythus, the Persian commanders were probably encamped. Protected 
from surprise by the great marsh, by: the pass of Macaria, and by the 
surrounding hills, commanding at the same time a safe and easy communi- 
cation. through: Rhamnus with the Persian garrison at Eretria in. one 
direction, and ia the other with.the Marathonian beach and the ships in 
the rear of the Persian position in the great plain, the vale of Tricorythus 
was peculiarly well adapted for the head-quarters of the invading army. 

~The only indication which Pausanias has given of the position of the 
mountain of Pan is, that it was a little farther removed from the plain than. 
the marsh and salt lake.* Ofthe mountains, therefore, which surround the 
Marathonian plain, Stavrokoraki seems to have the best.claim to be con- 
sidered.the mountain of Pan; and here we should search for the spacious 
eavern with a narrow entrance; which Pausanias has desenbed. ’ 


compliance with the oracle, Macaria offered herself a voluntary sacrifice to secure the victory to 
Theseus. —{ Pausan. i. 32.) 

' * For the description of this cavern, which I did not see, I am imdebted to Mr. W. J 
Bankes. 

- 3 ὀλίγον“ ἀπωτέρω τοῦ πεδίου Πανός ἐστιν opos.—Pausan. i. 32. 

΄..3 The natural consequence of placing Macaria αἱ the ‘fountain of-Gince, was ἰο mistake a 
cavern to the hilt, which rises above that fountain to the north, for the grotto of Pan ; but this 
cave‘is ‘of the smallest dimensions, and contains:a few stalactites, which -it is hardly possible, 


by any'stretch οἵ ‘imagination, to magnify into the baths, habitations; and | Petrified goats, 
described by Pausanias. 
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The artificial monuments of antiquity at Marathon are divisible into such 
as may have existed before the battle, having no reference to it, and those 
which were erected in consequence of that event: the former-we may ex- 
_ pect to find upon or near the site of the ancient towns, the latter in the most 
central and .conspicuous part of the scene of action. 

Of the greater -part of. the antiquities of the four demi, I have already 
had occasion.to speak in reference to their. topographical position. ". 

If a mere.conjecture might be indulged regarding the tumuli near Vran4; 
we might perhaps call the large one the sepulchre of Xuthus, son of Hellen, 
to whom the district of:Hyttenm having been. granted by Erechthens the 
second, as a dowry: with his daughter, -Xuthus founded therein the four 
towns, and gave it the name of Tetrapolis.’ . 

Marathon being placed at Vran4, the probability follows that the peribolus 
of a temple which 1 have already described, as existing at the foot of Mount 
Argalfki at the entrance of the valley of Vran4, belonged to the temple. of 
Hercules, the chief divinity of the Marathonii; for we learn from Herodotus, 
that it was ina piece of land sacred to Hercules, that the Athenians were 
encamped: previously to their taking up the more extended position which 
they assumed.on the day of battle; and it will be seen hereafter that, in 
all probability, the first position of the army was exactly in this part. of the 
valley. of Vrana. 

It was probably either here, or in the town ‘itself of Marathon, that stood 
the altars of the heroes Echetlus and Marathon, of the latter of. whom there 
was a statue, representing him as a peasant.” There was also an altar of 
Apollo Delius at Marathon, from whence the Athenian θεωρία or sacred 
legation to Delus set out, and where tli diviners observed the prognostics — 
which regulated tts departure. . 

At GEnoe there-was-a similar altar-of Apollo -Pythius,.from whence the 
theoria, after the same previous ceremonies, set out for Delphi. : 

Of the monuments erected after the battle, we are at once directed to the 
probable site. by the conspicuous tumulus whieh stands at half a mile from 
the sea-shore, about the middle of the plain. As Pausanias, after having 
mentioned the tomb of the Athenians, says that he could not see any heap 


* Strabo p- 383. Stephan. in Τετράπολις. 
* Μαραθὼν, οὗ τὸ ἐν Μαραθῶνι ἄγαλμα" ἔστι δὲ ἥρως yewpyds.—Philost. in Herod. 
* Philochor. ap. Schol. Sophoc. (Ἐὰ. Col. v. 1102. 
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of earth, or other monument indicating the burying-place of the Persians, 
whom he supposes therefore to have been thrown into pits, it must evidently 
have been to this barrow. that he alluded 1 in describing the tomb of the 
Athenians. . ' 

This heap of earth, therefore, covers the remains of the 192 heroes, who 
purchased ‘with their: lives a victory. the most remarkable for the :dispropor- 
tion" of the parties engaged that history has recorded ;—a victory which was 
only. equalled in its important consequences by that of Salamis, and which 
may be said to have affected the arts, policy, and civilization of Europe 
from that time to the present: day. The tumulus is known by the name of 
Soré, (6 Σορὸς,) the tomb,» the word which has probably . been applied to it 
by the people of Attica ever sincé its erection: it is about thirty feet high, 
and two hundred yards in: circumference, composed of a light mould mixed 
with.sand, amidst which I found many brazen heads of arrows, about an 
inch in length, of a trilateral form, and pierced at the top with a round hole 
for the reception of the shaft. There ‘were also, in still greater number, 
fragments of black flint,.rudely shaped by art, and which in general are 
longer .than the arrow-heads of brass. - All these were probably discharged 
by the Persian bowmen, and, having been collected after the action, : were 
thrown into the grave of the Athenians, -as an offering to .the victorious 
dead, who thus received the first marks of those heroic honours which were 
ever afterwards paid to them by the Marathonii.? ἢ 

There are several vestiges of ancient monuments around the tumulus. 
At a very small distance-from it is a heap of earth and stones, not indeed of 
any considerable height, but having much the appearance of being artificial : 
it was the tomb perhaps of the Platteensés and Athenian slaves. 

At 500 yards to the northward of the great tumulus is a ruin called Pyrgo, 


t Nulla unquam tam exigua manus tantas opes prostravit.—Corn. Nep. in Miltiad. 

* This Hellenic word, meaning literally a Aeap, was derived from the earliest form of the tomb, 
but was applied, in later times, to sepulchral monuments of other kinds, particularly to that 
which resembles a tumulus less than any; namely, the stone coffin or sarcophagus. 

3. Herodotus (vii. 69. ) remarks, that in the expedition of Xerxes, the A‘thiopians used short 
arrows headed with the same kind of hard stone with which they engraved seals; this at least 
shows that the custom of pointing arrows with stone, was customary among some of the ancient 
nations of the east, and renders it not improbable that some of the bowmen of Datis may have 
used such weapons. Black flint, it may be observed, is not a very common substance in Greece, 
and is not found in the neighbourhood of Marathon. Gun-flints are generally made of agate 
brought from northern Albania. . 
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(Πύργος) ; it consists of the foundations of a square ‘monument, constructed 
of large blocks of .white marble, and -has been supposed, with great 
appearance of probability, to have been the monument erected in honour 
of Miltiades. The modern name Pyrgo may have. been given to it before 
it was so much ruined as to have lost its quadrangular form, or it may 
perhaps have had a modern superstructure. forming it’ into a tower, having 
perhaps been originally of that form which was one of the. most common 
among the sepulchral monuments of the Greeks, a cubical basis supporting a 
short column.’ | 

Not far to the westward of this spot, an inundation of the torrent of 
Vrané happening at the same time as that of Marathéna, of which I have 
already spoken, uncovered, not long before my last: visit to Marathon, the 
foundations of some houses, together with several vases of ancient fabric and 
very large dimensions, which had been sunk in the ground; the remains 
perhaps of the habitations of some of the ancient cultivators of this fertile 
plain. Advancing from the tumulus towards the nearest point of Mount 
Argalfki, I found in a part of the plain now called Valari, the foundations of 
buildings, among which was:a piece of a large architrave, with a few Greek 
characters ypon it. They appeared to me to have, once belonged to a 
Christian church, in the construction or repair of which the ruins in the 
neighbouring island of the marsh of Probalinthus' may have been resorted 
to; and thus the ancient architrave, formerly belonging perhaps to the 
temple of Minerva Hellotis, may then have been removed from that place. 
It is even possible that V4lari may be a corruption of Προβάλινθος, the 
accents being the same in both words. 

The only other place where I observed any remains of antiquity was on 
the left bank of the river of Marathéna, in a line between the tumulus and 
the pass of K4to-Sah. But Mr. W. Bankes, who has more recently visited 
Marathon, and who examined the plain with his usual diligence, discovered 
near the south-western angle of the great marsh, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the sea, at the church of Misosporétissa,* the remains of a single 
Ionic column, of two feet and a half in diameter, of the best period of the 


* The στῆλαι admitted of an infinite variety of forms and ornaments; when cylindrical, they 
were never of the proportions of columns used in buildings, but much shorter; and it may be 
doubted whether Grecian taste in the time of its purity would have tolerated such a monument 
as a single column of architectural proportions. 

* Ἡ Παναγία ἡ Μισο-σκορέτισσα, is eo called because the festival i is s held in the middle of seed 
time, or about the beginning of October. ι 
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arts, and which had the appearance of not having belonged to any building. 
It may have been a part of the trophy of white marble which was erected by 
the Athenians δέον the action, and which, from the remark of Pausanias on 
its material, seems to have still existed in his time ; for this is precisely the 
spot where the chief slaughter of the barbarians took place, and where the 
victory .of the Athenians was crowned by driving them to the shore, and 
into the marsh. : 


I shall now subjoin a few remarks upon the BatrLe or Mararuown. 


Herodotus, who was born only six years after the battle, is the only 
author whom it is necessary to consult, or at least safe to trust to, in regard 
to the particulars of this memorable action. He relates the previous cir- 
cumstances as follows. The first expedition sent by Darius against Greece 
having been frustrated by violent storms, which destroyed.the Persian 
ships in doubling the peninsula of Athos, and the Persian monarch still 
persisting in his design of conquering the country, six hundred vessels of 
war, besides transports for cavalry, were collected in the ports of Cilicia; 
and the command was conferred upon Artaphernes, son of the King’s half- 
brother of the same name, assisted by Datis, a Mede, who was told by the 
King,.in the usual Oriental style, that his head would be the forfeit, if he 
failed in bringing back the Eretrienses and Athenians as prisoners into 
Persia.' ) 

In the 490th year before the Christian era, or five years after the failure 
of Mardonius, this second armament sailed from the coast of Cilicia. 

After having proceeded from thence along the Asiatic shore as far as 
Samus, the fleet, instead of pursuing the same course as Mardonius by 
coasting the northern extremity of the AEgzan sea, according to the usual 
practice of those days, crossed directly through the islands which separate 
Ionia from Greece ; partly, as Herodotus conjectures, because the Persian 
commanders dreaded the passage of Mount Athos, and partly because they 
designed in the direct route to punish the Naxii for their former resistance, 
an intention which they carried into effect by burning the abandoned town. 
Sparing Delus for the sake of its native deities, and having even sacrificed 
to them by burning large quantities of incense upon the altars, the Persian 


* Adri re ἄρχοντα εἶπεν ἥκειν ἄγοντα 'Eperpitas καὶ ᾿Αθηναίους, εἰ βούλοιτο τὴν ἑαυτοῦ κεφαλὴν 
ἔχειν.--- Ιαίο in Menex. 
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commanders then proceeded to -Eubosa,:and, landing at Carystus, ravaged 
the territory until the town submitted to them. They then entered the 
district of Eretria, but could not reduce the:city until after having. besieged 
the walls for six days: the place was delivered to. them by the treachery of 
two of the leading citizens. A body of 4,000 Athenians, who had been sent 
to the. assistance of Eretria from the neighbouring territory of Chalcis, 
which -had been sixteen years in their possession,’ withdrew themselves to 
Athens by the way: of Oropus: upon being informed of the disposition of the 
Eretrienses-to submit. Eretria was given up to plunder, and the temples 
were burnt, in retaliation for what had been done thirteen years before at 
Sardeis by the Greeks of Ionia.* 

After a few days the Persians, having left the captive Eretrienses in the 
island of Aigileia, near the town of Styre, which was a dependence.of Ere- 
tria, crossed over with their fleet to the Attic coast. 
᾿ Hippias; the exiled king of Athens, under whose guidance the. Persians 
had placed.themselves, chose Marathon for the place of debarkation on the 
Attic shore, as being only twenty miles from Eretria, and the most commo- 
dious place in Attica for the evolutions of cavalry.? Here he arranged the 
ships in the bay, and drew up the land-forces in the plain. 

The Athenians, upon receiving intelligence of the arrival of the barbarians 
at Marathon, marched to meet them, haying previously ‘dispatched ἃ mes- 
senger to Sparta to demand the assistance of the Lacedemonians: . Two 
thousand men -were voted ; but as the Spartan law: forbade the departure of 
their troops . before the full: moon, and it. was then only: the ninth day, the 
succours arrived too late to share in the victory. 

. The democratic principles of the constitution of Athens pervaded its army ; 


* Since the victory gained by the Athenians over the Chalcidenses, in the year B. C. 506. 

2 Β. Ὁ. 503. According to Plato, de Leg. |. iii. Philostratus, Apoll. Tyan. i. 23, and Strabo, 
Ρ. 687, the last of whom has erroneously cited Herodotus for his authority; the Persians exe- 
cuted at Eretria a process, which their immense numbers sometimes enabled them to. practise 
when they captured a place. A large body of troops joining hands from sea to sea swept the 
whole country, and took the inbabitants like fish in a net. Herodotus has particularly de- 
scribed the.Persians as having put this practice in execution at Samus, (iii. 149.) and again at 
Chius, Lesbus, and Tenedus ; but he is silent as to any such proceeding at Eretria, (vi. 31.) 

3 As.I rode across the plain with a peasant of Vran4, he remarked to me, that it was a fine 
place for cavalry to fight in. None of the modern Marathonii are above the.rank of labourers : 
they have heard that a great battle was once fought here, but that is all they know. 
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the commander (στρατηγὸς) of each of the ten tribes, claiming the same pri- 
vilege which the prytane possessed in the civil government, had each the 
right of commanding the whole army in his turn. Miltiades, son of Cimon, 
son of Stesagoras, who was at the head of the tribe CEneis, was the tenth in 
rotation.. | . 

Soon after the Athenians had encamped in the field consecrated to Her- 
cules at Marathon, the Piateenses joined them with all their forces. The 
Athenian leaders meantime were divided in opinion as to the measures 
proper to be adopted. Five of them thought their numbers too small to 
venture an engagement with such a host as that opposed to them, the other 
five, among whom was Miltiades, were desirous of attacking the enemy. 
The polemarch Callimachus of Aphidna, who had the casting vote, gave it in 
favour of battle by the persuasion of Miltiades. | 

The four officers who had been of the same opinion as Miltiades, resigned 
to him their right of command ; but he refused to make use of it until his own 
day arrived in due course. He then drew out the Athenians, in such a 
manner that their front was equal to that of the Persians, weakening the 
centre for the sake of strengthening the wings. Callimachus was at the head 
of the Hantis on the right, the Plateenses were on the left." The army 
being thus arranged, and the victims presenting favourable appearances, the 
Athenians received the signal to engage, and rushed across the interval of 
eight stades which separated the two armies. ‘‘ The Persians,” says Hero- 
dotus, ‘‘ when they saw the enemy move forward, prepared to receive them, 
although they considered the Athenians as men deprived of their senses, and 
who were advancing to certain destruction, being without cavalry or archers, 
and their number being so small. Such was the opinion of the Barbarians ; 
but the Athenians, when they came to close combat, fought in a manner 
worthy of being recorded ; for they are the first of the Greeks who have 
advanced to battle in running, and who have beheld without dread the dress 
and persons of the Medes: until this day, the Greeks were terrified even at 
their name. The combat was long. In the centre of the line, the Barba- 


* Τότε δὲ τασσομένων τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν Μαραθῶνι, ἐγίνετο rolovde τι" τὸ στρατόπεδον ἐξισούμενον 
τῷ Μηδικῷ στρατοπέδῳ, τὸ μὲν αὐτοῦ μέσον ἐγίνετο ἐπὶ ταξίας ὀλίγας, καὶ ταύτῃ ἦν ἀσθενέστατον τὸ 
στρατόπεδον" τὸ δὲ κέρας ἑκάτερον ἔῤῥωτο πλήθεϊ.-- -Ἠ οτοά. νἱ. 111. The historian does ποῖ men- 
tion to what tribe Callimachus belonged ; but Glaucias, an Athenian orator, showed from an elegy 
of Alschylus that the Hiantis was on the right at Marathon.—Plutarch, Symp. li. qu. 10. 
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rians were victorious ;: for here were drawn up the Persians: themselves, and 
the Sacze, who, breaking the Greek line, drove them towards the: interior 
country. At the two extremities, the Athenians and Platezenses had the 
advantage; but, without pursuing the Barbarians, they united the two 
wings, and, attacking those who had broken the Greek centre, defeated and 
followed them with slaughter, until the Athenians arriving at the sea-shore 
called for fire and attacked the ships. The polemarch Callimachus, after 
having conducted himself bravely, was slain in the action, together with one 
of the ten commanders, Stesileos, son of Thrasyleos.. There also fell, 
among many other Athenians of note, Cynegeirus, son of Euphorion, who, 
having seized one of the ships by the elevated part of the stern, lost his 
hand, which was cut off with a hatchet. The Athenians made themselves 
masters of seven ships; the Barbarians pushed off with the rest, and, after 
taking away the Eretrian prisoners from the island in. which they had been 
left, sailed round Sunium, with the design of arriving at Athens before the 
Athenians. It is reported among the Athenians that this was a contrivance 
of the Alcemzonide, who raised a shield as a signal to the Persians in their 
ships," The Athenians, however, marching with all possible speed to the 
succour of the city, reached it before the Barbarians, and, having moved 
from the Heracleium in Marathon, encamped in another Heracleium at 
Cynosarges. The Barbarians having arrived near Phalerum, which was then 
the port of the Athenians, remained at anchor for some. time before that 
harbour, and then sailed back to Asia. In this battle at Marathon, there 
perished 6400 Barbarians, and of the Athenians 192. These were the 
numbers on either. side.” 

Such is the only description of this famous action by any author who was 
living at the time. It bears the strongest marks of truth and fidelity, though 
it is too brief to be. satisfactory. There are some additional facts which we 
may receive without much difficulty from: later writers, being such as we 
may easily suppose to have been neglected by Herodotus on account of 
their minor importance, and to have reached those writers by authentic tra- 


* Herodotus (vi. 121.) disbelieved this accusation, and shows the improbability of it, as the 
Alcmeonide were strenuous μισοτύραννοι. He adds, ““ It is certain, however, that the shield was 
raised : who raised it I cannot say.” This-preconcerted signal was probably made from the 
summit of Mount Pentelicum. The shield was not an uncommon signal among the Greeks. 
Diodorus tells us that Demetrius, in the naval action in which he defeated Ptolemy at Salamis 
in Cyprus, raised a gilded shield as the signal for battle.—Diodor, xx. 51. 
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dition ;—such are the circumstances stated by Plutarch, that the Grecian 
centre was composed of the tribes Antiochis and Leontis, commanded re- 
spectively by Aristeides and Themistocles: that Aristeides was the first to 
give up. the command to Miltiades, and that when the rest of the army re- 
turned to Athens, he was left on the field of battle to take care of the spoil. 
We may easily give credit also to the statement of Cornelius Nepos, that 
the Greeks had fortified their position against the enemy’s horse, by the 
common expedient of felling and strewing trees on the vulnerable points," 
and that by these artificial means on some parts, and by the mountains on 
the others, their line was inaccessible to the Persian cavalry. The remark 
of Pausanias, that the Persians fell into the marsh and were slaughtered 
there in great numbers, was confirmed by the ancient picture in the Pecile, 
painted not long after the battle, m which the same incident was repre- 
sented ; and the observation is valuable, as it is so thoroughly illustrated by 
the scene of action, from a view of which it clearly appears that such 
must have been almost inevitably the result, upon an occasion .when the 
victory was so decisive, and the field so confined in comparison with the 
numbers engaged. As soon as the Persian right gave way, a great part of 
them would naturally press through the pass at the foot of Mount Stavro- 
kor4ki, leading into the plain of Sali or Tricorythus ; and, unable to effect the 
passage with sufficient rapidity, they would necessarily be driven in great 
numbers into the marsh. . 

The following are some reflections, arising from a comparison of the 
narrative of Herodotus with the map of Attica, and with the topographical 
survey of the district of Marathon, which is annexed to these remarks. 

It must be admitted, that Hippias, the exiled Athenian king, was sin- 
gularly well qualified by his former life to be the guide. of the invading 
army; but, when for the obvious reasons mentioned by Heredotus he made 
choice of the Bay of Marathon for the place of debarkation, he seems to have 
overlooked some less apparent obstacles to sucess, which in the end proved 
fatal to the expedition. The chief advantages of Marathon were, proximity 
to the part of Eubcea of which the Persians were in possession, a bay 


| * According to Frontinus, Hippias had experienced the efficacy of thie mode of defence on a 


former occasion. ‘‘Cleomenes Lacedemonius adversus Hippiam Atheniensem, qui equitatu 


prevalebat, planitiem in αὐ dimicaturus erat arboribus prostratis impedivit atque inviam equiti 
fecit.”—(C. J. Frontini Stratag. ii. 2.) . 
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sufficiently lexge to contain their immense fleet, a beach admittmg of an 
easy and speedy disembarkation, and finally, a plaim large enough to enable 
the Persians to draw out their cavalry, and to give their horses that 
refreshment, which must have been so necessary to them after their long 
confinemert at sea. This, indeed, was the most important of all; for it was 
in great measure upon the number and superior quality of the Persian 
cavalry, and upon the total deficiency of the Athenians in that arm, that 
Hippias and the Persian commanders founded their confidence of success. 

No other part of the Attic coast afforded all the facilities which have just 
been mentioned. But the appearance of Marathon is deceitful. Though 
the plain presents from the sea the appearancce of an uninterrupted width 
of six miles; it is found upon landing to be contracted by the marshes 
at either end, to a space not much greater than that of the openings 
of the two valleys or branches of the plain which lead mto the interior; 
so that it is in the power of a force drawn up before these two valleys 
to present almost as wide a front as that occupied by the invading army 
between the marshes. The invader, if defeated, has to fall back upon the 
shore and the marshes, while the defending force can retreat into two 
valleys, flanked and separated from one another by mountains inaccessible 
to cavalry, and in which the positions become stronger at every step, 
until they finally meet in one pot at Stamata, near the upper part of the 
plain of Athens. With such inconveniences in the plain of Marathon itself, 
and with such obstacles to the advance of an invading army from thence 
towards Athens, it would perhaps have been better for the Persians to have 
descended at the ports towards Sunium, notwithstanding the inconvenience, 
in reference to the Persian cavalry, of the barren hills which border that 
part of the coast. The longer passage by sea would have been of little im- 
portance at the season ἡ in which the invasion took place ; and the harbours 
of Prasie, Panormus, Sunium, and the others along that part of the coast, 
though each of them is small, compared to the Bay of Marathon, would 
together have supplied sufficient accommodation to the three hundred ships 
of the Persians. The plain of Mesogea, when they had once crossed the 
maritime hills, would have afforded them a much larger space for their 
cavalry than that of Marathon; and from thence a level road would have 


: The battle was fought in the month of September. 
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conducted the invaders to Athens, without a single intermediate position, 
where the Athenians:could have fought with any good prospect of success. 

There are three circumstances. mentioned by the ancient authorities, and 

already alluded to, which explain the battle, and the previous position of 
the Athenians. 1. The Athenian camp was in a field sacred to Hercules. 
2. Their line was lengthened on the day of the action, so as to present a 
front.equal to that of the Persians. 3. The Barbarians, on being routed, 
were driven to the marsh and to the ships. 
_ Aswe can hardly doubt that the temenus of Hercules was in the demus 
of Marathon, Hercules having been the favourite deity of the. Marathonii, it 
will follow that the Athenian camp was in the valley of Vran4; and if it be 
allowed that the. vestiges found at the foot of Mount Argaliki are those of 
the Heracleium, it may be inferred that the temenus of Hercules was in 
the adjacent part of the valley, and that the camp of the Athenians was 
near the opening of that valley into the plain. Herodotus has so particularly 
stated that their position was in the temenus of Hercules, that we can 
hardly suppose that they occupied any part of the valley of Cinoe ; for it is 
impossible to imagine that the Heracleium of Marathon extended so far as 
that valley. : 

Thus situated in the valley of Vrana, they were well covered from th 
attacks of the Persian cavalry by the trees which were strewn over the 
plain in their front, and by the mountains on. either flank; for the hill of 
Kotr6ni, which was on their left, although not high, is extremely rugged, 
and would not admit of an advance of cavalry in presence of an enemy, 
except through the narrow passage leading from Marathéna to Vran4, in 
which afterwards stood the gate. of Herodes: and such a narrow passage 
might easily have been rendered totally maccessible to cavalry. 

Qn the day of action, the Athenians passed the abattis in their front, 
and stretched. out their line so that their front was as extensive .as that of 
the Persians. But their numbers being unequal to the occupation of so 
long a line according to the usual dense order of the Greeks, they were 
under the necessity of weakening the centre, to keep the wings of the 
proper strength. The polemarch Callimachus, according to the usual 
practice, commanded the right; Aristeides and Themistocles were at the 
head of their respective tribes, Antiochis and Leontis, in the centre; and 
the Plateeenses were on the left. At this juncture, their position pro- 
bably extended from a little in front of the Heracleium at the foot of 
Mount Argalfki to the bend of the river of Marathéna below Seféri. The 
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Persians were eight stades in front of them, their nght resting on Mount 
Stavrokordki, and their left extending to the-marsh of Probalinthus, which 
prevented them from having a front much greater than that of the Athenians. 

As soon as the Athenians had extended and weakened their line, their 

best hope of success was in an immediate attack. Although Herodotus 
tells us that the Athenians ran across the space :of eight stades, which 
separated their line from the Persian front,~(dpoue ἴεντο ἐς τοὺς Βαρβάρους,) it 
is difficult to believe that the whole distance was crossed at so rapid a pace 
as the English word expresses; for one cannot conceive that a body of 
heavy-armed men, however strong, and however accustomed to running, 
would not be rendered less efficient for an immediate close engagement by 
such a movement over a space of 1600 yards: it is more probable that 
they began by a quick step, which increased in rapidity as they approached 
:-the enemy. 
_ The centre of the Athenian line, where the tribes of Antiochis and 
Leontis met the Persians and Sace, and were defeated by them, was the 
point at which the Athenians suffered the greatest loss; and it is worthy of 
remark, that it is very nearly in the situation where the encounter must, 
according to the position which I have ascribed to the two armies, have 
taken place, that we find the tumulus raised over the Athenian slain. 

While the Persians and Sacte were pursuing the Athenian centre towards 
the hill of Kotréni, the Persian left, after.a contest, in which the Athenians 
lost their polemarch Callimachus, was turned, and obliged to retreat to the 
shore. The Persian right was also defeated at the same time, and forced 
to fall back towards the narrow pass leading into the plain of Tricorythus. 
Here, terror and the weight of their own numbers forced them into the 
marsh, and seem to have been the principal causes of their destruction ; for 
we are told by Herodotus, that the two Athenian wings desisted from the 
pursuit of the Persians opposed to them, and returned towards the middle of 
the field to the aid of their own centre. When they had defeated the 
Persians and Sace, before whom that centre was retreating, the rout of 
the Persians became general upon the whole line, and the Athenians 
having pursued them drove their right into the marsh, and their centre 
and left into the sea. It was in the rear of the Persian centre, where the 
great slaughter of the Barbarians must have taken place, that Mr. W. Bankes 
found the monument which I have already described. 
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The Athenians endeavoured to set fire to the Persian ships; but they 
appear not to have met with much success in this attempt, for they had 
only captured seven of them, when Cynegeirus lost his hand in seizing an 
eighth. It seems evident from this operation, that one line at least of the 
Persian fleet’ was drawn up on the beach, which may account for the 
facility with which the great body of the Barbarians embarked in safety ; 
for as soon as they arrived on the shore, they had only to leap into their 
ships and push off: so that while the Athenians were engaged in the 
slaughter and pursuit of those immediately opposed to them, great numbers 
of the enemy were escaping through the pass of K4to-Sidli, or along the 
sand-hills (now covered with pine-trees) which separate the great marsh 
from the sea, or to the shore to the southward of the marsh of Probalmthus. 
By the time the Athenians had reached the bay, and had seized the seven 
ships, the Persians had embarked along the whole line of the shore; and 
the ships being already filled with the enemy, Cynegeirus lost his hand in 
attempting to seize one of them. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the battle of Marathon is, that the 
two parties should have remained nine days in the presence of each other 
without coming to action: for that such was the fact, appears evident from 
Herodotus, who tells us that Miltiades was the tenth commander, and that 
the engagement did not take place until it was his turn to command. It is 
confirmed also, by the time of the arrival in Attica of the 2000 Lacede- 
monians sent from Sparta to the assistance of the Athenians. The Heme- 
rodrome or foot-messenger Pheidippides, who started from Athens on the 
arrival of the Persians at Marathon, but before the departure of the Athe- 
nians from the city, reached Sparta in two days,* and communicated his 
message to the government on the ninth day of the moon. The Lacedemo- 
nians marched after the full moon, that is to say, on the 15th-or 16th day of 


* Perhaps one rank only was on the beach, and the others were anchored behind them. 

3 The distance by the road was 1140 stades, (Plin. H. N. vii. 20.) or 1200, (Isocrat. in 
Or. Paneg.) equal to about 160 miles; which gives a rate of walking for Pheidippides of more 
than three miles an hour for 48 hours. Pliny adds, that Pheidippides was greatly exceeded by 
Anystis a Lacedemonian and by Philonides the courier of Alexander the Great, both ef whom 
ran in one day 1200 stades, from Elis to Sicyon. The Πεϑοδρόμοι, or Greek foot-messengers 
of the present day, are not unworthy descendants of the Hemerodromes of antiquity, and some- 
times perform very extraordinary journeys. 
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the noon, and arrived on the third day in Attica, or at the end of the 17th or 
18th day of the moon:* they then heard of the result of the battle ; but, 
continuing their march for the sake of gratifying their own curiosity, they 
arrived at Marathon on the day after the battle.” Hence, if we suppose the 
Athenians to have marched to Marathon the same day they despatched Phei- 
dippides to Sparta, as the narrative of Herodotus appears to indicate,’ it is 
_ evident that nime or ten days must have elapsed between the day on which 
the Athenians arrived in presence of the enemy and the day of battle. 

That Miltiades should have abstained from engaging, several days after 
the other officers had put it in his power by giving up to him their right of 
command, may be accounted for, by his wish of giving time for the Lacede- | 
monian succours to arrive, or perhaps by a secret jealousy lest some part of 
his glory in case of success should be shared by the commander on whose 
day he should fight; but.it is not so easy to explain the inactivity of the 
Persians during the same time. It is even difficult to conceive how it hap- 
pened, that with such numbers as ancient authors have ascribed to them, 
and straitened for room as they must have been in the plain of Marathon, 
they did not spread on every side, until the infantry had gradually occupied 
all the hills round the plain, had ascertained the weakness of their adver- 
saries, and had found the means of surrounding and attacking them in the 
flanks and rear,—or until the cavalry had reached the Mesogea, and finding 
no obstacle or opponents of any kind had penetrated to the city, left as it 
was without defenders. But it is clear from Herodotus that no such conse- 
quences took place ; that the invaders did not even venture to penetrate into 
the valley of Marath6éna, which was open to them ; but that they remained 
motionless in their maritime position, until the Athenians attacked them. 

To those who have witnessed the dilatory proceedings, and the want 
of enterprize, subordination, and system in the armies of Oriental nations, 
whose customs have been nearly the same in all ages, such a result will not 
perhaps appear very incredible with any conceivable disproportion of forces : 


* It was impossible they should have performed the march in less than three entire days. 
Isocrates expressly remarks, (Orat. Paneg.) that they were three days and three nights on the 
march. 

* τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ τῆς μάχης &¢/covre.— Plato in Menexen. 

> ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ὧς ἐπύθοντο ταῦτα, ἐβοήθεον καὶ abrot és τὸν Μαραθῶνα... «. .. καὶ πρῶτα μὲν, 


ἐόντες ἔτι ἐν τῷ ἄστεϊ, οἱ στρατηγοὶ ἀποπέμπουσι ἐς Σπάρτην κήρυκα Φειδιππίδην, &c.—Herod. vi. 
103. 105. 
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but when taken in union with the small dimensions of the scene of action, 
it may serve to support a suspicion, that the numbers of the Persians at 
Marathon have been greatly exaggerated. 

At the end of a century after the battle, it was believed or at least as-. 
serted by the Athenians, that half a million of Persians had been opposed to 
them on this occasion. We find it so stated by Plato and by Lysias ;* and. 
the numbers, thus established in popular opinion, were not likely to be 
diminished in after ages. In fact, it appears to have been a common idea 
in those times, that 300,000 Persians were actually destroyed at Marathon.* 
Trogus Pompeius? added 100,000 to the half million of Plato and Lysias. 
The most moderate are Plutarch * and Cornelius Nepos :° according to the 
former, the entire armament amounted to 300,000; the latter states. the 
Persian infantry at 200,000, and their cavalry at 10,000. 

Nothing can tend more strongly to excite suspicion as to the accuracy of 
these numbers than the silence of Herodotus, who, when confidently stating 
the amount of slain on either side, pretends not to enumerate the respective 
forces. Some estimate of the strength of the Persian host may however 
be formed from a few incidental data, with which the historian has furnished 
us, in describing this armament and that of Xerxes. 

He states that the army of Datis was conveyed from the coast of - Cilicia 
in 600 triremes, besides irxrayéya πλοῖα or horse-transports.° Now. it appears, 
upon comparing together several other passages’ in his history, that the 
Asiatics in the service of Persia made use of nearly the same kind of vessels 
as the Greeks, which is indeed indicated by the expressions trireme, pente- 
conter, and vessel of thirty oars, applied indiscriminately by Herodotus both 
to the Greek and Barbarian ships.’ The penteconter, which had a single 
row of oars, was rowed, as the name indicates, by fifty men; the trireme, 


* Plato in Menex.—Lysias. in Orat. funeb. | * Pausan. Messen.c.26.  * Justin. ii, 9. 

* Plutarch Paral. in Adris. 5 Corn. Nep. in Miltiad. c. δ. 

6... al immaywyol vées..... . Ἐσβαλόμενοι δὲ τοὺς ἵππους és ταύτας καὶ τὸν πέϑον στρατὸν 
ἐσβιβάσαντες ἐς τὰς νέας, ἔπλεον ἑξακοσίῃσι τριήρεσι ἐς τὴν ᾿Ἰωνίην.--- ογτοαοῖ. vi. 95. Plato (in 
Menex.) seems to say, that there were 300 ships, besides those which brought the army: Δαρεῖος 

.. πέμψας μυριάδας μὲν πεντήκοντα ἔν re πλοῖοιε καὶ ναῦσι, vais τε τριακοσίας, Δάτιν re ἄρχοντα, 
&c. But his numbers, even if they were more precise, would not be worth any consideration, 
compared with those of Herodotus, who clearly indicates two kinds of ships only; those which 
received the horses, and the triremes in which the infantry was embarked. The word ναῦς, when 
used by the Greek historians without any other designation, always means a trireme. 

7 Herodot. vii. 89. 184. 
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which had three ranges of oars, by 150." It appears that in each trireme of 
the fleet of Xerxes there were thirty select Persians, in addition to the 
150 rowers and fifty combatants of the people to whom the vessel belonged, 
and who were dressed and armed according to the custom of their respective 
nations.* : 

The expedition of Datis, however, differed in its circumstances from that 
of Xerxes, as well as from that of Mardonias,’ in both which the main body. 
of the forces marched by land, and the thirty chosen men were placed in 
each ship, according to a practice common both to Greeks and Persians, 
when their ships sailed with the expectation of coming to action. Datis and 
Artaphernes on the other hand, having to convey all their army by sea, 
would naturally place in each ship as many of their best troops as possible. 
As we find however that the Greeks never embarked more than fifty land 
soldiers on board a trireme, even when intending to land upon an enemy’s 
coast,‘ it is probable that the vessels were not capable of accommodating 
more than that number beyond their complement of 200. As we cannot 
well admit of a larger proportion in such a distant expedition as that of Datis, 
there will result a total of about 30,000 for the whole fleet. These were 
probably for the most part Persians, Sace, or such other forces of the inte- 
rior parts of the empire, as were the best fitted by their armour and appoint- 
ments for close combat. 


* See Mém. de |’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, tom. 38. p. 578. 

2 Herodot. vii. 96. 184, 

3 Three hundred ships and more than 20,000 men of the expedition of Mardonius perished in 
doubling Mount Athos, (Herodot. vi. 44.) It would seem, therefore, taking the same pro- 
portion of men in the ships of Mardonius, as in those of Xerxes, that near five-sevenths of the men 
“ embarked in those ships escaped to the shore. 

4 In the Chian vessels which fought the Persians in the Ionic insurrection against Dareius, 40 
of their best land troops were embarked as epibate in each trireme.—(Herodot. vi. 15.) In the 
expedition of the Corinthians against the Corcyrei, four years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 2000 hoplite were embarked in 75 ships.—(Thucyd. i. 29.) The first armament 
sent against Potidea, in the year preceding the first year of the Peloponnesian war, consisted of 
1000 hoplite in 30 ships.—(Thucyd. i. 57.) Soon after which were sent 2000 hoplite in 40 
ships.—(Thucyd. i. 61.) In the expedition to the coasts of the Peloponnesus, under Pericles, in 
the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 4000 hoplite were embarked in 100 ships, and 300 
horse in cavalry transports.—(Thucyd. ii. 56.) In another expedition, commanded by Nicias, 
in the seventh year, 2000 hoplite were embarked in 80 ships, and 200 cavalry in transports.— 
(Thucyd. iv. 42.) 
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As to the light troops, we may reckon under this head the whole 
multitude of rowers, who manned both the triremes and the horse-transports, 
and all of whom were supplied by the maritime states subject to Dareius ; * 
for we find that in the description of the armament of Xerxes, Herodotus 
reckons the whole amount of the ships’ companies among the τὸ μάχιμον, 
or fighting part of the expedition ;* whence it may be inferred, that the 
greater part of them, if not all, were archers, according to the practice of 
the Greeks in the time of the Trojan war.’ The total amount of the rowers 
of the whole armament, therefore, will represent the strength of the light 
troops. Of the amount of cavalry we have no means of judging; but, 
considering on the one hand the difficulty of conveying a great number 
of horses to so great a distance, and on the other the hope of success 
derived by the Persians from their superiority over the Greeks in this 
arm, we shall probably be not very far from the truth, in stating them at a 
fourth of the regular infantry, or about 7000, which would probably require 
not less than 300 cavalry transports, a part of whose companies might, 
perhaps, upon occasion, supply some addition to the light troops of the 
expedition. 


* Herodot. vi. 48, 95. * Herodot, vii. 184. et seq. 

3... ἐρέται δ᾽ ἐν δκάστῃ πεντήκοντα 'EpBéBacay, τόξων εὖ eldiéres.—Hom. Il. B. v. 720. A 
passage in the beginning of the Perse of Hschylus, where he describes the several nations in 
the armament of Xerxes, confirms the opinion, that rowers were generally archers. ‘‘ The 
wealthy Babylon,” says Aschylus, ‘‘ sends forth a miscellaneous multitude, skilled in ships 
and in the art of drawing the bow.” 

Βαβυλὼν 

Δ' ἡ πολύχρυσος πάμμικτον ὄχλον 

Πέμπει σύρδην ναών 7° ἐπόχους 

Καὶ τοξονλκῷ λήματι wicrots.— Pers. v. 52. 
From Thucydides, who in his first book has given us the most authentic account extant of the 
progress of nautical affairs among the Greeks, it appears that the Corinthians constructed the 
first triremes, about 300 years before the Peloponnesian war ; but so tardy was the advancement 
of those states which afterwards became the leading naval powers, that it was not until a short 
time before the Persian war that the Athenians had any triremes; and they were not com- 
pletely decked even at the battle of Salamis. When the Greek navies were brought to perfec- 
tion, there were distinct classes of rowers, (épérae or κοτηλάται,) of marines, (ἐπιβάται,) and of 
navigators, (ναῦται). In the triremes the three classes of rowers were named according to the 
upper, middle, and lower ranges of their oars; and the ναῦται were divided into ἀρμενίσται" 
sailors, σχοινοβάται, men to manage the sails, to mount the ropes, &c. But at the time of the 
Persian war, these refinements were not yet in use even among the most skilful of the Greeks. 


) 
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The strength of the armament may be computed, therefore, nearly as 
follows :— 
Regular infantry, 50 i in each of the 600 triremes 30,000 


Cavalry . . . . 7,000 
Rowers of 600 triremes, who were also archers 


onshore... . 90,000 
A part of the crews of the cavalry transports, 
who might also be disembarked as light 


troops . . -. 10,000 

Remainder of the crews ‘of the cavalry trans- 
ports . oe - . . 10,000 
Seamen of the triremes . . . . . 80,000 
177,000 


It is curious that this calculation of the entire force of the Persian army 
corresponds nearly with the number which an epigram, attached to the pic- 
ture of the Battle of Marathon in the Pecile,’ asserts to have been slain at 
Marathon. The Persians killed are there stated at twenty myriads. Now 
as we know from Herodotus that the Barbarians who fell were not so 
many as 7000, it becomes a natural suspicion, that, between the date of the 
battle and that of the epigram, Athenian vanity had confounded the whole 
amount of the Persian forces with the numbers slain. I say the epigram, 
because it may have been of a much later date than the picture, which was 
painted only forty years after the battle: indeed, it is not quite certain, 
from the words of Suidas, that the epigram was attached to the picture. 
Even from the numbers just stated a considerable deduction may be made, 
for those deficiencies which occur in all distant military expeditions by sea, 
and from which an armament collected from a great number of distant 
states (some of them not in a condition of the strictest obedience to the court 
of Susa) would assuredly not be exempt. A tenth, at least, may be deducted 
from the strength of the regular infantry and cavalry, for such casualties as 


1 Πρικίλη" στόα ἐν "AOhvas, ἔνθα ἐγράφησαν οἱ ἐν Μαραθῶνι πολεμήσαντει" eis ots ἐστιν 
ἐπίγραμμα τόδε" 
Ἑλλήνων προμαχοῦντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι Μαραθῶνι 
"Exreway Μήδων εἴκοσι μνριάδας.---ϑυϊ488 in Ποικίλη. 
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a want of complement at the outset, desertion, sickness, accidents to ships, 
disabled horses, and garrisons at Naxus, Eretria, and other places in the way. 
Having made this abatement, therefore, we may estimate the Persians in the 
field at Marathon at about 26,000 infantry, and 6000 cavalry, to which may 
be added as many irregular archers as the space of ground could contain. 

In consequence of the peculiar nature of the ground, as already described, 
neither the cavalry. nor the archers were of much use to the Persian com- 
manders. Such was the security of the Athenian position in the valley of 
Vrana, by means of the mountains on their flanks, and the abattis in their 
front, that the cavalry could make no impression upon them, in the manner 
which was afterwards so distressing to the Greeks in the more open fields of 
Platza :* on the day of battle, the operations of the cavalry were frustrated 
by the suddenness of the Athenian attack, and by thé narrowness of the 
plain, the whole breadth of which appears to have been occupied by the line 
of Persian regular infantry. 

The archers in like manner, who if Datis had been a more enterprising 
leader might during the days previous to the battle have possessed them- 
selves of the hills overhanging the position of the Athenians, and might have 
harassed them by incessant attacks, became, on the day of action, little 
better than an embarrassment to the regular line; the far greater part of 
them being too distant from the enemy to act with any effect, and those 
even who were nearest to the field having time only to make a few dis- 
charges during the advance of the Athenians, whose rapid movement seems 
to have been principally designed to avoid a long exposure to the enemy’s 
cloud of arrows.* 

It is remarkable that we have no evidence as to the number of Greeks 
engaged at Marathon, of an earlier date than the time of the Roman empire ; 
Pausanias, Plutarch, and Cornelius Nepos, agree in stating the Athenians 
at 9000.3 Nepos and Justin agree, that there were 1000 Platezenses ; but 


* See Herodot. ix. 

* Such appears to have been the idea of Trogus Pompeius, as to the intention of the Athenian 
movement. ‘‘ Magna igitur in pugnam euntibus alacritas animorum fuit, aded ut cum mille passus 
inter duos acies essent, citato cursu ante jactum sagittarum ad hostem venerint: nec audacie 
ejus eventus deficit.”—Justin. ii. 9. 

5 Pausan. Messen. c, 25. Phocic. c. 20.— Plutarch Paral. in Aarts-—Corn. Nep. in Miltiad. 
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Justin states the Athenians to havé amounted to 10,000 without the troops 
of Platea. 

There can be little doubt that these ten thousand men were all hoplite ; 
for it was customary among the Greeks to mention only the heavy-armed, 
unless when any details of the different forces were necessary; and it 
cannot be supposed that the Athenians, naturally desirous of rating their 
own numbers as low as possible, would have included the light-armed upon 
an occasion when, the affair having been decided by a close combat, the 
light troops could not have greatly contributed to the victory. To these 
ten thousand, therefore, we may add as many more for light troops, accord- 
ing to the usual Greek custom: this proportion was particularly exemplified 
not long afterwards at Platea, where we find that there was one light- 
armed to each hoplita in the army of every people of Greece except the 
Spartans, each of whom was followed by seven light-armed Helots. 

It has been supposed that the Athenian forces at the battle of Marathon 
have been much under-rated : but the true strength of the republic at this 
period must have been too well known in after ages, to allow the Athenians 
to indulge their vanity by the diminution of their own numbers, so easily as 
by exaggerating those of the Persians ; and itis evident that the armies of the 
states of European Greece were not very strong at this time. It appears that 
the whole military establishment of Platea consisted only of 1000 heavy- 
armed at the time of the battle of Marathon," and that Sparta could only spare 
2000 on that occasion. Upwards of twenty years after the battle of Platea, 
the Athenians could only collect 14,000 to oppose the Lacedemonians and 
Beeotians at Tanagra ; and in this number were included 1000 Argives and 
other allies.* At the battle of Plateea, where the half of Greece assembled its 
forces, the. hoplitee did not altogether amount to 39,000. Platea could then 
only turn out 600 hoplitee, and Athens no more than 8000, though the action 
was fought on the frontiers, and in a district which politically formed a part 
of Attica.‘ 


* ᾿Αθηναίοισι δὲ τεταγμένοισι ἐν τεμένεϊ ‘Hpaxdéos, ἐπῆλθον βοηθέοντες Ἰ]λαταιέες πανδημεί --- 
Herodot. vi. 108. | 

Ὁ... ἐβοήθησαν δὲ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι πανδημεὶ καὶ ᾿Αργείων χίλιοι καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ξυμμάχων os ἕκαστοι" 
ξύμπαντες δὲ ἐγένοντο τετρακισχίλιοι καὶ pbpcot.—Thucyd. i, 107. 
᾿ 5 Herodot. ix, 28. ἄς. 

+ The Athenian and Platean forces had been much reduced at that time by the effects of 
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At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenian hoplite had 
increased to near 30,000: but sixty years had then elapsed from the time of 
the battle of Marathon, during which period the Athenians had made a most 
extraordinary progress in riches, population, and military power ; and, with 
the assistance of the treasures of a great part of Greece, had just placed 
their army on an establishment suited to a contest, which was expected to 
be both long and severe, and for which (as their historian tells us) prepa- 
rations were every where made upon a much larger scale than Greece had 
ever before seen." In every view of the question, therefore, there is nothing 
to invalidate the truth of the Athenian numbers at Marathon, as transmitted 
by the writers of the time of the Roman empire. 

To return to the circumstances of the battle. When the day of the 
command of Miltiades arrived, he ordered the army to move from the 
valley of Vrana, and take up a new position across the plain, from the foot of 
Mount Argalfki to that of Mount Stavrokor4ki; for in this manner only 
could he secure his flanks after he had ventured into the plain. It is 
evident from the words of Herodotus, that this position was too extended 
for the strength of the Greeks. The line being two miles in length,’ ten 
thousand men, allowing to each man a space of two feet, could not have 
been more than two files in depth. This was very different from the 
dense order to which the Greeks were accustomed ;+ but it was almost 


the war, and the hoplite of Athens in particular by the number required to serve on board the 
Athenian fleet. If we may trast Plutarch, there were 14 hoplite on board each of the 180 
Athenian triremes at Salamis. When the battle of Plateea was fought, the fleet was still 
employed on active service ; for the naval action at Mycale was fought on the same day as that 
of Platea. We may suppose, therefore, that at least 2000 Athenian hoplite were absent from 
Platza from this cause alone.—Herod. ix. 89.—Plutarch in Themist, The Plateenses had no 
ships; they served on board the Athenian ships at Artemisium, but not at Salamis. Demosthenes 
is contradicted in this respect by the better authority of Herodotus.—Herodot. viii. 1. 44. De- 
mosth. cont. Neer. p. 1377. Reiske. 

* Thucyd. i. 1. 

* The advantages of a dense phalanx were known to the Greeks in the Trojan war, or at least 
in the time of Homer; but the art of tactics with all the uses of the column appears not to have 
been learnt until after the experience of the Peloponnesian war; when Epaminondas made a 
most successful application of them, The Macedonian phalanx next came into vogue; but, bya 
common fault in war, the brilliant exploits of the Macedonians led to an undistinguishing use of 
their system, without regard to circumstances or to the practice of the enemy opposed to them; 
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sufficient for the enemy to whom they were opposed; for, according to the 
institutions enacted by the elder Cyrus, four was the utmost depth of file 
considered useful among * the Persians. 

As it was absolutely necessary in the attack which Miltiades intended, 
that his wings should be able to resist the enemy, (for had his small force 
been outflanked, they would probably have never been able to extricate 
themselves from the surrounding multitudes,) it was essential to him to 
strengthen his flanks at the expense of his centre, which was probably done 
by making his line three deep at the two extremities, for which he might 
compensate by giving a greater space to each man of the centre tribes. 
The Athenian light-armed, whose superiority to those of the other states of 
Greece is shown by some circumstances in the battle of Platea,* might 
then assist in giving a greater appearance of depth to the line of hoplite, 
though they could not be of much use in the kind of contest which was 
about to take place, until, their own centre having given way, they might 
have been serviceable in covering the retreating hoplite. 

When Miltiades had made that rapid advance, which Herodotus has 
described, across the interval which separated the two armies, with the 
double purpose of avoiding the repeated discharge of the Persian missiles 
and of striking terror into the enemy by the unexpected boldness of the 
action, the scimitars, javelins and daggers, the small crescent-shaped 
shields, the loose trowsers, soft caps, and light armour of the Persians,: 


and thus the phalanx yielded to the Roman legion. The regular depth of the Macedonian 
phalanx was 16 file, each man occupying three feet in depth, and only one foot and a half in 
front; the spears of the fifth rank projected three feet beyond the front rank, those of the 
remaining ranks resting upon the shoulders of those in front of them, so that the eleven rear ranks 
served only to add weight to the whole body and to fill up vacancies in the front ranks. The 
fault of the Macedonian phalanx was its incapacity to change front and maneeuvre, or to act 
except as a solid body: hence, says Polybius, it was defeated by the Romans, who seldom 
fought with a depth of more than three files, and whose men, having each a front of three feet, 
had room to act individually and to make use of their swords.—Polyb. viii. 19. 

‘ In the front Cyrus placed those whom Xenophon calls θωρακηφόροι, who were armed with 
cuirasses, swords, and shields; next were the ἀκοντέσται, armed with javelins, then the 
archers, (τοξόται) ; and lastly the reAevratoc, whose principal office it was to keep the others to 
their duty, and who seem to have been armed nearly as the front rank.—(Cyroped. vi. 3.) 

3 Herod. ix. 22. Plutarch. in Aristid. 

3 In a speech of Aristagoras of Miletus, to Cleomenes king of Sparta, the intention of which 
was to lower the military prowess of the Persians, with the view of inducing Cleomenes to 
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could not withstand the long spears and short straight swords of the Greeks, 
covered as their bodies were by a vast round shield and by cuirasses, 
greaves, and helmets. As soon as the wings of the Persians were broken, 
and the Athenian centre had rallied, and had assisted in defeating the 
opponents, before whom they had been retreating, the confusion of men 


undertake an expedition into Asia, the Persian soldier is described as armed with a bow and 
a short javelin, and as dressed in trowsers and a soft bonnet, which was called tiara by 
the Persians, and by-the Greeks, κυρβασία, (literally the crest of a cock.) “Hre μάχη αὐτέων 
ἐστὶ τοιήδε" τόξα καὶ αἰχμὴ βραχέα" ἀναξυρίδας δὲ ἔχοντες ἔρχονται és ras μάχας καὶ κνρβασίας ἐεὶ 
τῇσι κεφαλῇσι" οὕτως εὐπετέεε χειρωθῆναι eioi.—Herodot. v. 49. The historian tells us in 
another place, (iii. 12.) that the wearing of these bonnets caused the skulls of the Persians 
to be very thin compared with those of the Egyptians, who went bareheaded and often shaved 
their heads, The Persians, properly so called, are described by Herodotus as protected by 
ἃ cuirass with iron scales, and by wooden shields, very small and light compared with the 
large strong Greek bucklers: their arms were a quiver, large bows, arrows of reed, short jave- 
lins, and daggers suspended from the belt upon the right thigh. Πέρσαι μὲν ὧδε ἐσκενασμένοι" 
wept μὲν τῇσι κεφαλῇσι εἶχον τιάρας καλεομένους πίλους ἀπαγέαε" περὶ δὲ τὸ σῶμα κιθῶνας χειριδώ- 
τους ποικίλους," λεπίδος σιδηρέης ὄψιν ἰχθνοειδέος" περὶ δὲ τὰ σκέλη ἀναξυρίδαε" ἀντὶ δὲ ἀσπίδων 
γέῤῥα, ὑπὸ δὲ φαρετρεῶνεε ἐκρέμαντο, αἰχμὰς δὲ βραχέας ἔχον, τύξα δὲ μεγάλα, διστοὺς δὲ καλαμί- 
vous" xpos δὲ ἐγχειρίδια παρὰ τὸν δέξιον μηρὸν παραιωρεύμενα ἐκ τῆε ϑώνηι.--- ετοάοίϊ. vii. 61. The 
Sace, who with the Persians formed the flower of the regular infantry, and who occupied with 
them the centre of the line at Marathon, differed only in having caps of a pointed form, and 
bows of a particular kind, and in being armed with hatchets, called Sagareis, such as the Amazons 
are said to have used, (Xenophon. Anab. iv. 4.) Σάκαι δὲ of Σκύθαι περὶ μὲν τῇσι κεφαλῇσι 
xupBaolas és ὀξὺ ἀπιγμένας ὀρθὰς εἶχον wexnyvias, ἀναξυρίδας δὲ ἐνδεδύκεσαν" τόξα δὰ ἐπιχώρια καὶ 
ἐγχειρίδια, πρὸς δὲ καὶ ἀξίνας (caydpecs) εἶχον.--- Herodot. vii. 64. It is curious that in the descrip- 
tion given by Herodotus, in his seventh book, of the dress and armour of the several nations 
which formed the army of Xerxes, none are said to have worn swords, except the Egyptians and 
Cilicians, who served by sea; but many were armed with daggers. Inlike manner, we find 
daggers, and no swords, on the sculptures of Persepolis, which were nearly, if not exactly 
cotemporary with Dareius and Xerxes. At a somewhat later period, however, according to 
several passages of the Cyropedeia of Xenophon, the regular Persian infantry were armed with 
scimitars, payalpat, κοπίδες (Xenoph. Cyropzd.); the ἀκινάκης also was then in use; in the time 
of the Persian invasion, it was not worn perhaps by any but persons of high rank; for we find 
Xerxes offering one as a sacrifice to the sun, by throwing it, together with 6 golden cup, into the 
Hellespont.—(Herodot. vii. 54.) The θώρακες were adopted from the Egyptians.—(Herodot. 
i, 135.) The crescent-shaped shields [γέῤῥα] and the trowsers ‘[&vazupises] of the Persians 
are to be seen on the frieze of the Temple of Victory, which represents the battle of Marathon, 
now in the British Museum. 
* These were the θώρακες, described in the same manner by Helicdorus Zthiop. 
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never well disciplined or united must have been extreme, their immense 
numbers contributing only to their destruction. : 

If the considerations which have just been submitted to the reader appear 
to diminish the difficulty of the Athenian exploit, they will not detract from 
the real glory of the Athenians; our rational admiration of whom must be 
founded upon the reflection that the battle of Marathon is not a fable, but a 
fact related by an authentic and cotemporary historian, whose account of it 
ought to appear intelligible and probable, upon an examination of the ground 
where the battle was fought. 

It has been seen that the result is in great measure to be attributed to the 
peculiar conformation of the scene of action. But the concurrence of other 
circumstances was also required. Without the accidental union of three 
such men as Miltiades, Aristeides, and Themistocles, the vices of the repub- 
lican rules of Athenian command could not have been corrected ; nor could 
Miltiades have rendered effectual those military talents which were so 
conspicuously shown in his deriving hopes of success from the irresolution 
of the Persian commanders, in his discovering those embarrassments in the 
Persian position, and those defects in their appointments and discipline, 
which justified an attack upon their immense numbers, instead of waiting to 
be attacked by them, and lastly, in executing his well-formed resolutions 
by a movement, which rendered their cavalry and archers unavailable, 
and which by its impetuosity made amends for the paucity of his own 
numbers, compared with those of his opponents. The real glory of the 
Athenians consists in their having, with no very strict discipline or habits of 
obedience, given willing execution to the sublime conceptions of their chief, 
—in having not only faced, but attacked without waiting for the reinforce- 
ments known to be on the road, the very superior numbers of a nation 
whom the Greeks had never yet contemplated without fear,—and in- thus 
acquiring for a small republic, not 700 square miles in extent,’ with a poor 
navy, and a poorer cavalry, the credit of having overthrown an expedition, 
sent forth by an empire which in little more than half a century had 
subdued all the surrounding nations, had subjugated the most populous 
and civilized kingdom of the ancient world, had: in the course of a few 
years annexed to itself all the western part of Asia, including the Greek 


* 26. mparot δὲ ἀνέσχοντο ἐσθῆτά re Μηδικὴν ὁρέωντεε, καὶ rovs ἄνδραε ταύτην ἐσθημένον:" τέως δὲ 
ἦν τοῖσι "Ἕλλησι καὶ τὸ οὔνομα τὸ Μήδων φόβος axoveat.—Herodot, vi. 112. 
VOL. I. PART II. 2B 
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colonies, and had already, by its threats or negociations, brought over a 
great part of Greece itself to assist in its attempt to conquer Europe. 


The following, there is reason to think, were four demi of the southern 
part of Diacria, not far from the Marathonian district: Icaria, Semachus, 
Phegeus, Plothe. 

We are .told by Statius, that Icarius, who gave name as well to the 
demus as to the mountain upon which it stood, was slain in the Marathonian 
forest." This forest still covers the mountains Aforism6é and Argalfki; it 
extends nearly to the sea-shore and the Mesogzea, and, next to that of Mount 
Parnes, it is the most extensive forest in Attica. Mount Argalfki being the 
most detached of the Brilessian summits, seems best to answer to the moun- 
tain Icarius.* 

The Semachide were in Epacria, according to Philochorus;? and their 
proximity to the Icarienses may be strongly suspected from the similar 
μῦθοι related of these demi. Bacchus was said to have experienced 
hospitality from the Attic hero Semachus* and his daughters, as well as 
from Icarius and his daughter Erigone.° | . 

Phegeus is stated by Stephanus to have been near Marathon.° 

The Plothenses appear, from an inscription in the Royal Museum at 
Paris,’ to have been near the Epacrenses. 

The manner in which the ’Eraxpeig are mentioned in this inscription, 
will not admit of the supposition that the inhabitants of the whole of Diacria 
were meant, but rather those of a part of it, where the city Epacria once 


* Stat. Theb. xi. 644. * Plin. H. N.iv. 7. Solin. c. 18. 

3 Ap. Stephan. in Σημαχίδαι. 4 Stephaa. ibid. 

5 The following was the Attic μῦθος relating to Icarius, When Ceres and Bacchus first came 
into Attica, the former was entertained by Celeus at Eleusis, where she taught him the cultiva- 
tion of corn; while Bacchus imparted to Icarius, who received him at Icaria, the art of making 
wine. Some peasants who were intoxicated with the wine murdered Icarius, thinking he had 
potsoned them; and buried him the next morning, when they discovered their error. Ezigone, 
the daughter of Icarius, was conducted to the grave by the dog of Icarius, named Meera, and 
hanged herself for grief at her father’s loss. The verses sung at Icaria, at the sacrifice of the 
vine-destroying goat to Bacchus, were the first origin of tragedy (rpayyéia.) Erigone and her 
dog becamre constellations.—A pollod. iii. 14.—Hygin. fab. 130.—Eratosth. ap, Plutarch. Paral. 
—Tibull. iv. El. 1. —Stephan. in ‘Ixapia. 

© Stephan. in”AAaz. 

7 Boeck Corpus Inscr. Grec. vol, i. p. 121. 
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stood. Semachide, we have seen, is described as being in Epacria, which 
was, perhaps, the southern extremity of Diacria. 

Having finished his observations on Marathon, Pausanias thus proceeds to 
speak of Rhamnus.’ ‘‘ Rhamnus is distant sixty stades from Marathon, on 
the road which leads near the sea to Oropus. The dwellings of the in- 
habitants are by the sea-side, but the temple of Nemesis is at a small 
distance above the shore. This goddess is beyond all others implacable 
towards human insolence and injustice. It appears that the Barbarians 
who landed at Marathon exposed themselves to her anger, by despising the 
difficulties which were opposed to their enterprise against Athens to such 
a degree that, as if those difficulties had been already surmounted, they 
brought here a block of the stone of Parus for the construction of a trophy. 
This stone Pheidias wrought into a statue of Nemesis. On her head the 
goddess has a crown, on which are stags and small figures of victory ; in 
her right hand is a vase, and in her left the branch of an apple-tree.* On 
the vase Aithiopians are represented, concerning whom 1 have no con- 
jectures of my own to offer; nor can I assent to the opinion of those who say 
that they relate to the river Oceanus, because the thiopes inhabit the banks 
of Oceanus, who was the father of Nemesis’ * * * # £Neither this 
nor any other ancient statue of Nemesis is made with wings. As to 
the wings, which I have since observed on some statues of Nemesis, 
held in the highest veneration by the Smyrnei,‘ they appear to have been 
given to Nemesis in the same manner as to Love, because Nemesis 


* Pausan. i. 33. 

* Vide et Heysch. in ‘Papvoveiay. Suid. et Phot. Lex. in 'Ραμνουσία Néyeots.—Zenob. Prov. 
cent. 5. pr. 82. 

51 omit the remarks of Pausanies which follow, tending to show that he was opposed to this 
opinion, because in his time the word Oceanus was applied not to the river Nile, as it was in the 
more ancient mythology, but to the Atlantic ocean. It seems clear, that the worship of Neme- 
sis, her descent from Oceanus or the Nile, and the Athiopians on the vase, had all reference to 
the worship of a deity introduced into Attica from Egypt, and called Nemesis by the Greeks. 
The :thiopiens alluded to on the vase of the Rhamnusian Nemesis were the inhabitants of 
Meroé on the Nile. 

* See Pausan. vii. 5. ix. 35. It appears from the former of these two passages, that the 
Smyrmzi worshipped several Nemeses, who were said to be the daughters of Night. They 
appeared to Alexander the Great in a dream, and advised him to build new Smyrna on the site, 
which it has continued to occupy since that time, The remains of the more ancient city are 
still to be seen on the northern side of the valley. 
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takes particular cognizance of the affairs of lovers. I now proceed to 
speak of the figures represented in relief on the basis of the statue, pre- 
mising in explanation of them, that Helena is said by the Greeks to have 
been the daughter of Nemesis, and to have been suckled and nursed by 
Leda; and that all men consider Jupiter, and not Tyndareos, to have been 
the father of Helena. Pheidias having heard of this, has represented Leda 
conducting Helena to Nemesis ; he has also represented Tyndareos and his 
sons, and a man standing by a horse, called the horseman, (‘Ixrets): there 
are also Agamemnon, and Menelaus, and Pyrrhus son of Achilles, who was 
the first husband of Hermione, daughter of Helena; Orestes is omitted, 
because he murdered his mother, although Hermione never deserted him, 
but bore him ason. There are also upon the base two young men, one of 
whom is named Epochus:. of these I heard only that they are the brothers 
of CEnoe, from whom the demus (noe receives its name.’ 

The territory of Rhamnus, like that of Marathon, was secluded from the 
rest of Attica by surrounding mountains. Its cultivable soil was a plain, 
three miles in length, separated from. the sea-shore by a ridge of rocky hills, 
and enclosed on the opposite or western side by a mountain called Dhimfko, 
which is connected with the summits bordering the plain of Marathon and the 
valley of ποθ. At the southern end of the valley of Rhamnus is the pass 
which has already been mentioned as leading into it from the plain of Trico- 
rythus. At its opposite or northern extremity, upon an elevation overlooking 
a narrow ravine of near half a mile in length, which leads down to a small 
bay, are found the ruins of the Hierum of Nemesis, and, on the northern side 
of the bay, the remains of the fortified demus of Rhamnus, which was consi- 
dered one of the principal fortresses of Attica." It is now called Ovridé-Kastro.* 
The circuit was not much more than half a mile: it consisted of a small qua- 
drangular citadel, on the summit of a hill connected by a narrow ridge with 
the mountains, which closely approach it on the land side. On the ‘north, 
the place was defended by a torrent: on the south, there is a small plain, 
extending to the sea. Traces of the walls and towers are still to be seen; 
but the principal remains are those of a.gate, with its adjoining walls, which 
- formed the principal entrance to the fortress on the small connecting ridge, 
which I have mentioned. There are also the remains of a wall, which 


* Demosth. de Corona, p. 238. Reiske. 
* 'OBp:d-Kacrpor, a corruption of 'Ε βραιόν-Καστρον, Jewish Castle, is a name hot uncommonly 
applied in Greece to the ruins of a Hellenic fortress. 
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protected the communication on the land side between the Hierum and the 
fortress. 

The Hierum of Nemesis consisted of a large artificial platform, supported 
by a wall. In the centre of the platform stood two temples; the smaller, 
and apparently the more ancient, was thirty-five feet long by twenty-one 
feet broad, and consisted only of a cell, having a portico before it, formed 
of two fluted Doric columns, of two feet seven inches in diameter, between 
ante. On either side of the door of this temple stood a marble chair. 
On one of these, below the seat, is the inscription Θεμίδι Σώστρατος ἀνέθηκεν; 
and on the upper edge of the back of the chair, ἐπὶ ἱερείας Biacorpar..... 
Upon the other chair, similarly situated, are the words Νεμέσει, Σώστρατος, 
ἀνέθηκεν, and ἐπὶ ἱερείας Κάλλιστο.... The dedication of one of these 
chairs to Themis has led to the opinion, that this small temple was that of 
Themis. In its ruins was found a fragment, wanting the head and shoulders, 
of a statue of the human size, clothed in the close formal drapery of the 
Eginetan school, and apparently a work of great antiquity. It is, perhaps, 
the statue of Themis, which stood in the temple. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

The larger temple, or temple of Nemesis, was a peripteral hexastyle, 
with twelve columns on the sides, having a pronaus, cell, and posticum, in 
the ‘usual manner. It was seventy-five feet long, and thirty-seven broad, 
and was covered with a roof formed of tiles of Pentelic marble; the remains 
of painted ornaments are still visible on fragments of the cornice. The 
columns of the peristyle, fluted only at the top and bottom, were two feet 
four inches in diameter, below, and thirteen feet six inches in height. The 
lower parts of eight of them only are in their places. The rest of the 
building lies in a confused heap, amidst which are seen some fragments of a 
colossal statue, of dimensions agreeing with those of the Rhamnusian 
Nemesis, as stated by two Greek writers.’ 

It differs, however, from the description of Pausanias, inasmuch as it is 
not of Parian stone, but of the same Attic marble which furnished the 
materials of every part of the temple, as well as of the peribolus of the 
Hierum and walls of the fortress, with the exception of the columns and 


© ‘Papvovelav Νέμεσιν. ‘Evy Ῥαμνοῦντι Νεμέσεως ἵδρυτο ἄγαλμα δεκαπῆχν, ὁλόλιθον ἔργον 
Φειδίον, ἔχον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ μηλέας KAGSov.—Hesych. in voce. Zenobius (in cent. 5. proverb, 82.) 
makes use of the same words. 
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ante of the small temple, which are of a softer and coarser stone. It may 
be inferred, therefore, either that the original statue of Panan marble had 
been removed, and another of the same dimensions supplied in its place, 
(which substitutions were not unfrequent in Greece, especially after the 
Roman spoliations;) or else that the story of the block of stone brought by 
the Persians was a vulgar fable, or an invention of the priests of Nemesis, 
by which Pausanias was deceived. That the Persians should have thought 
of erecting a trophy at all,—that they should have been so curious with 
regard to its materials as to bring a block of Parian marble with them,—and 
that they should have left it at Rhamnus before the battle,—are all so 
improbable, that the truth of the story may fairly be doubted. 

Several fragments of figures, in high relief, have been found among the 
ruins of the temple of Nemesis: they are of white marble, about one foot in 
height, and are wrought with such perfection, that we can have little 
hesitation in believing them to have been a part of that composition, in 
relief, on the basis of the statue of Nemesis, which, as well as the statue 
itself, was the work of Phidias.* 


The Oropia was considered a part of Bootia; its ancient dialect was 
olic, like that of Boeotia; and it is with a reference to the situation of the 
Oropia,- beyond the borders of Attica, that it is called by Thucydides 
Peiraice, (IIaposxy, or 4 πέραν γῆ.)" Nevertheless, Oropus was generally 
under the Athenian government, and was finally given up to Athens by 
Philip, son of Amyntas, after he had taken Thebes.* It may be doubted, 
however, whether it ever became one of the demi of Attica.* 


? Strabo, p. 396. and Pliny, xxxvi. 5. differ from Pausanias on this point: they say, the 
statue was the work of Agoracritus of Parus, a disciple of Phidias; and it was asserted by 
Antigonus Carystius, (ap. Zenob. Prov. cent. 5. pr. 2.) that the words ᾿Α γοράκριτος Πάριος 
ἐποίησεν were affixed to the apple-branch in the goddess’s hand. It was a common opinion, 
however, that Phidias was the real author of the statue, but that he gave up the honour of the 
work to his favorite disciple, (vide Suid. in‘Papyovcia Νέμεσις, et Zenob. ubi supra): who 
probably assisted him in it, the great master moreover being, perhaps, ambitious only of reputa- 
tion in the sculpture of metal and ivory, which was considered of a higher order. Some persons 
believed the statue to have been the work of Diodotus, whose name we do not find mentioned 
on any other occasion.—Strabo, p. 396. 

2 ... οἱ Πελοποννήσιοι .. . . παριόντες δὲ Npwrov, τὴν γῆν τὴν Πειμραϊκὴν καλουμένην, ἣν νέμον- 
ται Ὠρώπιοι ᾿Αθηναίων ὑπήκοοι ἐδήωσαν.---υοσγά. il. 28. .... οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι . . . « ἄραντες ἐκ τῆς 
Μήλον, αὐτοὶ μὲν ἔπλευσαν ἐς ᾿Ὧρωπὸν τῆς πέραν γῆς.--- πυογά. iii. 91. 

3. Pausan. i. 34. 4 Id. ibid.—Strabo, p. 399. 
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Some of its remains are found at a small village, which preserves the 
ancient name, without any alteration, (Ὡρωπὸς,) and which is situated on 
the right bank of the Vouriéni, (Boupsévs, or Boupsaius,) anciently the Asopus, 
at its issue from the rocky gorges of the hills which separate the maritime 
plain of Oropus from the more inland plain of Tanagra, and which are a 
continuation of the principal chain of the Diacrian summits, extending from 
thence as far as Thebes. The remains of Oropus consist only of fragments 
of buildings and sepulchral stones, which are scattered about the modern 
village, and are preserved in some ruined churches, as well at Oropé as at 
Sykamino, on the opposite side of the Asopus. The torrents flowing from 
the hills, which rise above Oropé on the south, often bring to light similar 
vestiges of antiquity : just before I visited the place in 1806, several ancient 
tombs had been thus discovered, from which I procured several xystree, and 
spears and swords of brass. 

The plain of Oropus expands from its upper angle at Oropé towards the 
mouth of the Asopus, and stretches for five miles along the shore, from the 
foot of the hills of Marképulo on the east, to the village of Alikdki on the 
west, where begin some heights, extending westward to Dhilisi, the ancient 
Delium. Midway between Oropé and the eastern extremity of the plain, 
or about two miles from each, in the centre of a bay formed by two low 
capes, is the wharf, or usual point of embarkation for the opposite coast of 
Eubcea. This place receives the name of στοὺς ἁγίους ἀποστόλους, from a 
ruined church dedicated to “ the Holy Apostles,” near which are some 
wells and gardens. The remains of a Hellenic wall, in the sea, some 
fragments of architecture in the church, the foundation of what appears to 
have been a watch-tower, on the summit of a hill, which rises above Apo- 
st6lus, and some other vestiges of antiquity at the foot of that hill, on the 
north-western side,—all lead to the presumption that here stood Delphi- 
nium, the port of the Oropii; and the description by Strabo of the position 
of that place with regard to Oropus and to Eretria in Eubcea, seems to 
leave no doubt upon the question. After having enumerated the places on 
the eastern coast of Attica from south to north, he describes those on the 
coast of Boeotia, of which he reckons the Oropia a part: he first mentions 
Delphinium, the port of Oropus, opposite to and distant sixty stades from 
old Eretria in Eubcea; then Oropus, twenty stades distant from Delphi- 
nium; then Delium, &c.' 


* Ἑξῆς δὲ τὴν περιήγησιν τῆς χώρας (scil, Bootie) ποιητέον, ἀρξαμένους ἀπὸ τῆς πρὸς Εὔβοιαν 
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Apostélus is precisely opposite to the ruins of Eretria at Kastr{; and the 
breadth of the channel is very accurately as Thucydides and Strabo have 
stated. Strabo adds, that new Eretria was ‘opposite to Oropus; whence it 
appears that new Eretria was to the westward of the old: for there can be 
no doubt that the great and very ancient ruins at Kastri, which are opposite 
to Apostélus, are those of the Eretria which was the rival of Chalcis, and 
one of the leading republics of Greece in its best times. 

Another important situation in the Oropia was the temple of Amphia- 
raus. ‘‘ The Oropii,” says Pausanias," ‘‘ were the first ‘to worship Am- 
phiaraus as a god. The temple contains his statue, of white marble. The 
altar is divided into several parts: one is sacred to Hercules, Jupiter, and 
Apollo Peeon;* another to the heroes and their wives; a third to Vesta, 
. Hermes, and, of the children of Amphiaraus, to Amphilochus’ alone ; for 
Alcmeeon, on account of his conduct to Eniphyle, has no share in the honours 
of Amphiaraus and Amphilochus: the fourth part of the altar is sacred 
to Venus, to Panaceia, to Iaso,* to Hygieia, and to Minerva Peonia; 
the fifth, to the Nymphs, to Pan, and to the rivers Achelous and Ce- 
phissus.” * * 

‘‘ Near the temple the Oropii have a source of water, called the fountain 
of Amphiaraus, which is neither used for sacrifices nor for lustrations, nor 
for the washing of hands; but when any person is relieved from disease by 
the oracle, he throws into the spring coined money, of gold or silver; for 
Amphiaraus is reported to have ascended from thence as a god. Those 


παραλίας, rijs συνεχοῦε τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ. ᾿Αρχὴ δὲ 6’Npwros καὶ ὁ ἱερὸς λιμὴν, ὃν καλοῦσι Δελφίνιον, cal” 
ὃν ἡ παλαία Ἐρέτρια ἐν τῇ Ἐὠβοίᾳ, διάπλουν ἔχουσα δξήκοντα σταδίων. Μετὰ δὲ τὸ Δελφίνιόν ἐστιν 
ὁ Ὦρωπὸς ἐν εἴκοσι σταδίοις" κατὰ δὲ τοῦτόν ἐστιν ἡ νῦν ᾿Ερέτρια" διάπλονε δ' ἐπ᾽ αὑτὴν στάδιοι τεσσα- 
paxovra.—Strabo, p. 403. The epitomizer of this passage has ἑξήκοντα instead of τεσσαράκοντα. 
Thucydides also measures sixty stades from Eretria to Oropus, meaning probably the Oropian 
shore. .... διέχει δὲ μάλιστα ὁ '‘Npwros τῶν ᾿Ερετριέων πόλεως θαλάσσης μέτρον ἑξήκοντα σταδίονε. 
—Thucyd. viii. 95. 

* Pausan. i, 34. 

* [Ιαίων" ὄνομα καὶ iarpés.—Heysch. in Παίων. ᾿ 

8. Amphilochus was for a short time king of Argos: he founded Argos Amphilochicum in 
Epirus, and Mallus and Posidium on the coast of Cilicia.—Herodot. iii. 91. Strabo, p. 675. 
998. Cic. de Divin. ii. 40. Lucian in Alexandr. Plutarch de Defect. Orac, The oracle of 
Amphilochus at Mallus, like that of his father in the Oropia, still maintained its credit in the 
second century; Pausanias describes it as μαντεῖον ἀψευδέστατον τῶν ἐπ' ἐμοῦ, (1. 34.) 

* Taso was daughter of Amphiaraus.—Aristoph. Plut. v. 701, et schol. Hesych. in ‘Tacs. 
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who consult the oracle undergo lustration, which consists in a sacrifice to 
Amphiaraus and to the others whose names are on the altar: after this 
preliminary, they sacrifice a ram to the god ; and, lying down upon the skin, 
they await the manifestation of the oracle in their dreams.”' 

The temple of Amphiaraus stood in the district of Psaphis,* which was 
between Rhamnus and Oropus. While Oropus could assert its inde- 
pendence, Psaphis was considered a town of the Oropia; but afterwards 
it became a demus of Attica.’ 

The temple is described by Livy as situated in a place rendered agreeable 
by rivers and fountains ;* which leads us at once to seek for it near the 
torrent which, collected from one of the Diacrian summits, and from-the 
adjacent slopes of Mount Parnes, is united into one body between Kalamo 
and Marképulo, and issues through a deep valley into a small maritime ἡ 
plain on the northern side of Kalamo. Ata mile above the plain, the steep 
sides of the valley still exhibit the remains of ancient walls. Many of the 
large squared blocks of the Hellenic buildings have been used in the con- 
struction of rude walls, for the purpose of supporting the cultivated terraces, 
which now cover the slopes of the two hills. 

The river retains some water in all seasons, and there are several springs 
on the sides of the hills. There are no habitations on the spot at present, 
but the place is called Mavro-Dhilissi, Μαύρο-Δήλισσι; the epithet Mavro 


* The mode of consulting the oracle of Amphiaraus is alluded to by Herodotus, viii. 134. 
2... εἶτα Ῥαμνοῦε, ὅπου τὸ τῆε Νεμέσεωε ἱερόν" εἶτα Vadis, ἡ τῶν 'Npwriwy’ ἐνταῦθα δέ πον καὶ 
τὸ ᾿Αμφιαράειόν ἐστι τετιμημένον ποτὲ μαντεῖον, ὅπον φνγόντα τὸν ᾿Αμφιάρεων, ὥε φησι Σοφοκλῆς" 
Ἐδέξατο ῥαγεῖσα Θηβαία κόνιε, 
Abroiow ὅπλοις καὶ τετρωρίστῳ δίφρῳ. | 
ὮὨρωπὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἀμφισβητησίμῳ γεγένηται πολλάκιε' ἵδρνται γὰρ ἐν μεθορίῳ τῆς τε ᾿Αττικῆς καὶ τῆς 
Bowrias.—Strabo, p. 309. It is evident from the verses here cited by the geographer, that 
Sophocles followed the opinion, that Amphiaraus descended into the earth not at the temple in 
the Oropia, but in the Theban land. The Thebans themselves, however, were divided in opinion 
as to the spot; some said near the walls of Thebes, others at Harma ; none but the Oropii them- 
selves seem to have thought that the Oropia had any claim to the honour.— Pausan. i. 34. ii. 28. 


ix. 8, 19. Strabo, p. 404. 


3 Marmora Oxon. lii. 13, 
4 Paullus ....a Chalcide Aulidem trajicit ...inde Oropum Attice ventum est; ubi pro 


deo vates Amphiaraus colitur, templumque vetustum est, fontibus rivisque circum amenum.— 
Liv. Hist. xlv. 27. That this was considered one of the most agreeable retreats in Attica, 
appears also from the description which Diczarchus has given of the approach to it from Athens, 
and of the temple itself. 
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(black) distinguishing it from another Dhilissi, which is the site of Delium. 
The vicinity of the towns of K4lamo and Marképulo, but particularly of 
the former, in which many houses had been recently built when I visited 
the place, has ‘been very injurious to the preservation of the Amphia- 
raeium, its materials having been employed in the modern constructions of 
those places. From a large piece of cornice found near some ancient 
foundations at M4vro Dhilissi, and which in the year 1806 had been very 
recently carried to Kalamo, I copied the letters TOZAM®I, in large well- 
formed characters of the best times. On another part of the same cornice, 
which I found lying on the ground at M4vro Dhilissi, were the letters 
ΛΕΙ. It is highly probable that ΑΜΦΙ is the beginning of the name of 
Amphiaraus.’ 


The evidence being so strong as to the position of the Ampbhiaraeium, we 
are under the necessity of rejecting that of Pausanias upon this point. He 
seems indeed to have committed a double error in saying, first, that Oropus 
was on the sea-side, instead of being near twenty stades distant from it; 
and secondly, that the Amphiaraeium was only twelve stades from Oropus, 


‘+ The inscription may have been,...... AEITOZL AMO@lapay, and part of a dedica- 
tory inscription on the cornice of the temple. The following grant of xpofevia by the Oropii, to 
one CEnophilus of Crete, appears from the conclusion to have once stood in the Amphiaraeium. 
I suppose it to have been brought from M4vro Dhilissi to Kalamo, where I found it. 

. « EMNENAEAOXCAI 
ΤΩΙΔΙΗΜ)ΩΙΟΙΝΟΦΙΛΟΝΦΙΜΕΝΟΣ 
(K)PHTANPOZSENON(EINAIK)AIEYE 
(EPP) ETHNTHENOAEQZOPQANIONKAI 
(AYYTONKAIEKFONOYZKAIEINAKAY ) 
(TQAYFHIKAIOIKIAZEFKTHEINKAIAZOA. 
(A)IANKAIAZYAIANKAINOAEMOYK(AI) 
EIPHNHZKAIKATAFHNKAIKATA 
GAAATTANKAITAAAANANTA 
OZANEPKAITOIZAAAOIZNPO 
ΞΕΝΟΙΣΚΑΙΕΥΕΡΓΕΤΗΣ 
ANAFPAVAIAETOAETOVH 
SIZMA(EN)ETHAHIAIOINHIKAIZTH 
ZAIENTQUIEPQITOYAM@IAPAOY. 

Another inscription brought from K4lamo, and now in the British Museum, (No. 32.) contains 
a decree of the Bozotian council (KOINON BOIQTOQN) for renewing the plate belonging 
to the temple of Amphiaraus, by melting the old articles, which were injured by the effects of 
time. A record of the names of the original donors, of the weight and description of each gift, 


and other details, are enjoined by the decree, the execution of a part of which is found at the 
back of the same marble. 
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instead of about forty-five. The only manner of reconciling his words 
to other authorities is, by supposing that the Oropii had moved their 
residence, like the people of Eretria on the opposite coast of Eubea, and 
that in his time they occupied the situation of Apostélus, where in the time 
of Strabo stood Delphinium, which place is not mentioned by Pausanias: 
but even in this case, the distance of twelve stades from that place to the 
Amphiaraeium at Mavro-Dhilissi, will be very far below the truth." The 
words of Strabo appear to indicate that the temple of Amphiaraus stood not 
exactly at Psaphis, but only in its district ; hence it seems not improbable, 
that K4lamo, which is advantageously situated at the foot of the Diacrian 
hills, overlooking a fertile maritime plain, may occupy the site of the ancient 
Psaphis. 

In the Diacrian hills,.included between the head of the plain of Athens 
and the sea-coast of the Rhamnusia and Oropia, there are several places 
which retain vestiges of ancient demi, The supposed site of Aphidna 
at Meziambua has already been mentioned. At Grammatik6, which is 
situated in a sequestered and well-watered valley, about four miles inland 
from Rhamnus, [ found a sepulchral stone, with inscriptions and figures in 
relief upon it, and was informed that such remains are frequently brought 
to light there, Onthe south-western side of the mountain which rises above 
Grammatik6, and not far above the village of Varnava, by which name the 
mountain is generally known, I found a Hellenic tower of white marble, 
near a fountain, together with several remains of ancient sculpture and 
architecture. Kapandrfti and Khalkaki, two villages, situated close toge- 
ther in an agreeable valley near the sources of the river of Marathon, are in 
a position also which appears to have been formerly occupied by a demus- 
Descending the river of Marathon from those villages towards (Enoe, at 
about half way, on a hill above the right bank of the river, not far from the 
village of Kaléntzi, are the remains of the walls of a fortified demus, I 
have not any conjecture to offer as to the ancient names of these places. 

Between the sources of the river of Marathon and Mount Pentelicum are 
the most distant sources of the Cephissus, at a place which is now called 
Fasidhero, probably from a village of that name, which no longer exists. 
This appears from Strabo to be the site of Trinemia.* 


1 Τὴν δὲ γῆν τὴν Ὦρωπίαν μεταξὺ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς καὶ Τανᾳγρικῆς Βοιωτίαν τοεξαρχῆε οὖσαν ἔχονσιν 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν ᾿Αθηναῖοι .. .. .. Ἡ μὲν οὖν πόλις ἐστὶν ἐπὶ θαλάσσης μέγα οὐδὲν ἐς συγγραφὴν παρεχο- 
μένη" ἀπέχει δὲ δώδεκα τῆς πόλεως σταδίους μάλιστα ἱερὸν τοῦ ’Ap¢tapdov.— Pausan. Attic. c. 84, 

* Ποταμοὶ δέ (τῆε ᾿Αττικῆε) εἰσιν, ὁ μὲν Κηφισσὸς ἐκ Τρινεμιῶν τὰς ἀρχὰς ἔχων, ῥέων δὲ διὰ τοῦ 
πεδίον, &c.—Strabo, p. 400. 
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Mount Parnes, being the great barrier of Attica against the Boeotians, was 
well fortified by the Athenians; and its positions were often contested by 
the armies of the two people. Its fortresses, mentioned in history, are 
Deceleia, Phyle, Harma, Panactum, and Leipsydrium. The mountain has 
two natural passes out of Attica; that of Deceleia, which leaves the great 
summits on the left hand, and that of Phyle, which leaves them on the 
right. The former route, beyond the site of Deceleia at Tat6y, crosses the 
root of Mount Parnes which is connected with the Diacrian mountains ; it 
then passes the solitary church of St. Mercurius, and descends into the 
Beotian plain at Buyati, (Μπουγιάτι). We have the authority of Herodotus 
for placing the demus of Sphendale’ on this road, between Deceleia and the 
Beeotian frontier. From Buyati there are roads—1. Westward, along the 
northern foot of Mount Parnes to the elevated vale of Sidlesi, which is the 
débouché of the pass of Phyle ;—2. North-westward, to Grimadha, the site 
of Tanagra, situated on the left bank of the Asopus, from whence there are 
roads to Thebes and to the Euripus ;—3. More northerly, to Inia and Skima- 
tari, crossing the Asopus just above the already-mentioned rocky gorge of 
that river, which terminates below at Oropé;—4. By a direct route to the 
sea-coast near Delium, and thence to Aulis and the Euripus ;—5. Across 
the hills of the Asopian pass to Oropus, a distance of about five miles. 

The first place met with on the ascent of Mount Parnes from Athens, 
by the pass of Phyle, is Khassia, (Χασσιά,) the largest village in Attica. 
From the similarity of name, it has been supposed that Khassia occupies the 
site of the demus Chastienses, (Χαστιεῖς). This is possible, though it is 
fair to remark, that Khassi4 is a modern name, found in every part of 
Greece. Not far above Khassid the road is joined -by that from Eleusis, 
which ascends from the Thriasian plain by the valley of the stream which 
rising near Phyle joins the Eleusinian Bay near the salt-ponds, anciently 
called Rheiti. Ascending from Khassia, the first remarkable traces of 
the great care with which this important pass was fortified by the Athe- 
nians, are the foundations of a tower, at the junction of a road which leads 
on the right to the monastery of the Holy Trinity, (ἡ ayia Tpias,) and from 
thence to Tat6y, (Deceleia,) at the beginning of the eastern pass. At a few 
minutes’ distance short of Phyle, we meet with the foundations of another 
tower for the defence of the pass. 

The castle of Phyle, the identity of which is proved by the preservation of 


* Herodot. ix. 15. Stephan. in Σφενδάλη. 
* Heysch. in Xacrea.—Stuart’s Athens, vol. iii. 
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its ancient name," by its distance of 100 stades from Athens,” as well as by 
other circumstances related by the historians who have described the 
celebrated exploit of Thrasybulus,’ stands upon a precipitous rock, which 
affords an approach only by a ridge on the eastern side. 

The annexed sketch will show its form, and the smallness of its dimen- 
sions. The roads to the two gates exemplify the mode in which the Greeks 
managed the approaches to their fortifications, so as to oblige the enemy to 
expose the right or uncovered side of his body. 


Accessible Stone. 


Aceessible. 


a 5 
AG OF Slope. 


A.A. Paths of approach to the two yates. 


The pass being very narrow, was effectually defended by this small 


* By acommon Romaic corruption, the » feminine of this name has been converted into ε 
neuter. The natives now say oro φυλὶ, instead of ἡ φυλή. This preservation of the ancient 
name may not be so well known to the people of Athens, or to those who traffic on the great 
road from Athens to Thebes; and travellers who make inquiry concerning the modern name of 
the ruins, may sometimes receive other appellations, such as those noted by Stuart: but the 
inhabitants of Mount Parnes, and of the neighbouring parts of the Athenian and Thriasian 
plains, adhere to the ancient name, with the slight change which I have mentioned, as I fully 
convinced myself by repeated inquiries. 

* Θρασύβονλος ... . κατελάβετο τὸ χωρίον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς dvopagcpevoy Φνλήν' ἦν δὲ τὸ φρούριον 
ὀχυρόν τε σφόδρα καὶ τῶν ᾿Αθηνῶν ἀπέχον σταδίονε éxaréy.—Diodor. Sic. xiv. 32. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4. Diodor. Sic. ubi supra, Nepos in Thrasyb. 
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fortress; which, connected as it is with one of the most remarkable events 
in Athenian history, furnishes the most interesting accompaniment that can 
be imagined to the magnificent view which the castle commands of the 
Plain of Athens, the City, Mount Hymettus, and the Saronic Gulf. 

Beyond Phyle, towards the summit of the ridge and to the left of the 
modern road, are the ruins of another fortress. This is probably Harma, 
which, according to Strabo, was near Phyle. -It appears also, from the 
same author,’ to have been near a part of the mountain which formed the 
boundary of the horizon at Athens: for he says, that it was the custom at 
Athens for the Pythaistez, stationed at the altar of Jupiter Astrapzeus on 
the city-wall between the Pythium and Olympium, to watch for the 
hghtning above Harma, this being considered a sacred signal for sending 
off the sacrifices to Delphi, Now the part of the ridge of Parnes to the 
left of Phyle forms a remarkable feature in the outline of that mountain, 
as seen from Athens, and thus renders the meaning of Strabo very clear, 
if we suppose the ruins which I have noticed to have been those of Harma. 

The road from Athens into Boeotia by Phyle, after passing the summit of 
the ridge, descends into a stony elevated plain. This plain stretches 
westward to Mount Citheron, along the northern side of the ridge which, 
connecting that mountain with Parnes, bounds the Thriasian plain on the 
north. Towards the eastern end of this elevated plain are the villages of 
Skirta and Si4lesi, near which the road from Athens into Beotia divides 
itself into three,—to the north-west to the Thebza, to the north to the 
Euripus, and to the north-east to the Tanagrice. 

Some position in this plain was probably that of Panactum, which stood 
on the frontier of Attica and Beotia. There was an ancient agreement 
between the two people, which stipulated that the district of Panactum 
should not be inhabited by either, but that the produce of the lands should 
be common property.” This treaty, however, was probably of little 
durability ; and in the Peloponnesian war Panactum became a particular 


Tec eee ἑτέρα οὖσα τοῦ “Apparos τοῦ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν, & ἐστι rept Φνλὴν δῆμον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, 
ὅμορον τῇ Ταναγρικῇ" ἐντεῦθεν δὲ ἡ παροιμία τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔσχεν ἡ λέγουσα' ὁπόταν δὲ “Apparos 
ἀστράψῃ" ἀστραπήν τινα σημειουμένων κατὰ χρησμὸν τῶν λεγομένων Πυθαϊστῶν, βλεπόντων ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ 
“Appa, καὶ τότε πεμπόντων τὴν θνσίαν εἰς Δελφοὺς, ὅταν ἀστράψαντα ἴδωσιν" ἐτήρουν δ᾽ ἐπὶ τρεῖς μῆναε, 
καθ᾽ ἕκαστον μῆνα ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρας καὶ νύκτας, ἀπὸ τῆς ἐσχάρας τοῦ ᾿Αστρακαίον Διός" ἔστι δ' αὕτη ἐν 
τῷ τείχει μεταξὺ τοῦ ΠΠυθίον καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ολυμκίον.---Ῥϑίταθο, p. 404. 

* Thucyd. xv. 42. 
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object of contention. In the tenth year of the war it was treacherously 
delivered up to the Boeotians,’ and was destroyed by them in the ensuing 
year.* In later times the plain of Sidlesi seems to have been ascribed to 
Beeotia, and to have been included in the Tanagrice ; for it is observable in 
the passage of Strabo last referred to, that the geographer describes the 
demus of Phyle as bordering upon the Tanagrice, (ὅμορον τῆς Tavaypixiis,) 
which district appears, from Pausanias, also to have had the same boun- 
daries as the Eleusinia.» The Tanagrice, therefore, (at least in the time of 
the Roman empire,) reached as far as the ridge which connects Parnes 
with Citheron, and which borders Phyle and the Thriasian plain on the 
north ; for Pausanias seems to have comprehended all that plain under the 
word Eleusinia. 

The demus of Melensw appears to have been situated in this part of 
Attica; for according to Polyenus,* Melene, a frontier castle of Bootia 
and Attica, together (according to other authors)’ with (noe, was the 
subject of contention between Melanthus king of Athens, and Xanthus king 
of Boeotia, when the former prevailed over his enemy in single combat by a 
well-known stratagem.° 

At the convent of St. Meletius, which stands on the southern side of the 
tidge connecting Parnes with Citheron, and in a situation similar to that 
of CEnoe, which is not far distant to the westward, are the remajns of 
Hellenic walls indicative of an ancient site. The groves and fountains, 
which maintain the verdure of this pleasant spot, accord with the epithet 
which the Latin poet has bestowed upon Meleene.’ 


e 


4. The Demi to the Westward of the Plain of Athens, including Salamis. 


I have found it convenient to reserve for this place all remarks on the. 
Sacred Way, or road to Eleusis, which was the principal route from Athens 


* Thucyd. xv. 3. | * Id. xv. 39. 
3 Μελάνωποε .. -. καὶ Macdpraros.... ots κατέλαβεν ἀποθανεῖν ἐναντία Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ 
Βοιωτῶν τεταγμένους, ἔνθα τῆε 'Ελενσινίας εἰσὶ χώρας πρὸς Tavaypaiovs Spo.—Pausan. Attic. c. 29. 


+... ἐπολέμουν Μελαινῶν πέρι: Μελαιναὶ χωρίον μεθόριον ᾿Αττικῆς καὶ Bowrias.—Polyen. 
Strateg. i. 19. 


$ Conon ap. Phot. narr. 39. Proclus 1. 1. in Tim. Plat. 

6 Melanthus reproached his opponent with not coming alone to the combat. Μὴν ἀδικεῖς 
δεύτερος ἰὼν ἐπὶ τὴν μάχην ; and slew him as he looked round in consequence of these words. 

7 Icarii, Celeique domus, viridesque Melene.—Stat. Theb. xii. 619. 
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to the western demi of Attica. The following enumeration of the principal 
objects on that celebrated road-way is extracted from Pausanias," whose 
entire description, although it must have been very short in comparison 
with the work of Polemo,* is too long to be here inserted in a literal 
translation. 

‘In going from Athens to Eleusis by the road called the Sacred Way, 
occurs the monument of Anthemocritus;* he was slain by the Megarenses, 
to whom he was sent as herald, to desire that they would no longer 
cultivate the (sacred) land: for which most impious action they suffer the 
vengeance of the (Eleusinian) goddesses to this day ; for they alone, among 
the Greeks, have not been benefited by the Emperor Hadrian. Next to 
the pillar of Anthemocritus occurs the tomb (τάφος) of Molossus, who com- 
manded the troops sent into Eubcea to the assistance of Plutarchus,* and 
then the place Scirum,’ near a torrent of the same name, so called from 
Scirus, ἃ prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between the Eleusinii 
and Erechtheus, and who was buried by the Eleusinii near this torrent: he 
is the same who founded the ancient temple of Minerva Sciras at Phalerum.° 
Near Scirum is the tomb of Cephisodorus, who, when he presided over the 
Athenians, was very hostile to Philip son of Demetrius, and caused the 


* Pausan. i. 36. * Harpocrat. in ‘lepa ‘Odds. 

3 J have already had occasion to remark, (Topog. of Athens, sect. 3.) that the monument of 
Anthemocritus stood immediately on the outside of the gate Dipylum, otherwise called the Ceramic 
or Thriasian or Sacred gate. The following are the passages which, compared with Pausanias, 
leave no doubt with regard to this important point in Athenian topography: ....... ταφῆναι δὲ 
᾿Ανθεμόκριτον παρὰ ras Opiacias πύλας, αἱ νῦν Δίπυλον ὀνομάθονται.--- Plutarch. in Pericl. Ἰσαῖος 
ἐν τῷ πρὸς Καλυδῶνα “τότε βαλανεῖον τὸ παρ᾽ ᾿Α»θεμοκρίτον ἀνδρίαντα,᾽ rovréore παρὰ rats Θρια- 
σίαις πύλαιε.--- Harpocrat. in ᾿Ανθεμόκριτος. It appears from Iseus, therefore, that there was a 
statue of Anthemocritus on the sepulchral monument of that person, which Pausanias describes 
as ἃ στήλη. 

* About 341 B. C. Plutarchus of Eretria was sent to Athens, to ask for succour against 
Philip son of Amyntas, who had invaded the island with his Macedonians, Phocion gained an 
advantage over the enemy at Tamynz ; Molossus, his successor, was taken by the enemy.—Plu- 
tarch in Phocion. 

* The same probably as the τόπος Σκίρα ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ of Strabo, (p. 303.) It was a noted 
station of the Athenian women of a particular class; ἐν τῷ τόπῳ τούτῳ ai πόρναι ἐκαθέδοντο.--- 
Stephan. in Σκῖρος. 

6 There was also a temple of Minerva Sciras in Salamis, which island was once named 
Sciras; but whether from Scirus the prophet, or some native hero, does not very clearly appear. 
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kings Attalus of Mysia and Ptolemeus of Egypt, together with the 
#Etolians, Rhodii, Cretans, and Romans, to enter into alliance with the 
Athenians against him. Next occurs the tomb of the painter Heliodorus 
of Hale, one of whose works is seen in the Parthenon; and that of The- 
mistocles, son of Poliarchus, the third in descent from the Themistocles 
‘who fought against Xerxes. A little further onward is the sacred enclosure 
(τέμενος) of the hero Lacius, and the demus Lacide. Here is the monument 
of Nicocles of Tarentum, the most celebrated of all players on the cithara, 
an altar of Zephyrus, and a temple (ἱερὸν) of Ceres and her daughter, in 
which Minerva and Neptune are also worshipped. Here Phytalus is said 
to have received Ceres into his house, and to have been rewarded by the 
goddess with a plant of the fig-tree,* an event recorded by an epigram on 
the tomb of Phytalus. Before the crossing of the Cephissus occurs the 
monument of Theodorus, who excelled all others of his time as an actor of 
tragedies.” On the river’s side are statues of Mnesimache, and of her son, 
who is represented cutting off his hair, as an offering to the river Cephissus. 
On the opposite side of the river is an altar.of Jupiter Meilichius, at which 
Theseus is said to have received lustration’ from the descendants of Phy- 
talus for the slaughter of Sinis and the other robbers.* Here is the tomb of 
Theodectus of Phaselis,’ and that of Mnesitheus, who is said to have been 
an excellent physician, and to have dedicated several statues, among which 
was one of Iacchus. On the road side is a small temple, (ναὸς οὐ péyas,) 
called the temple of Cyameites.° The most remarkable monuments, both 
for size and ornament, are that of a Rhodian, who dwelt at Athens, and 
that which was built by Harpalus, a Macedonian, in honour of his wife 
Pythionice, who had been a courtezan at Athens and at Corinth. Of all 


* Hence the place was often known by the name of the sacred fig-tree, (ἱερὰ ovef.)—Athen. 
iii. Hesych. in Ἱερὰ Σνκή. The mystic procession rested at the sacred fig-tree on its return to 
Athens.—Philost. in Apollon. 

* Vide Perizon. in Elian. Var. Hist. xiv. 40. 

3 Le. previous to entering Athens. 

* I. 6. whom he had met with on his way from Treezen. 

* A tragic poet and rhetorician.— Plutarch. in Alexand. Diog. Laert. v. 24. Suid. et Stephan. 
in Φάσηλι.. He was famous for unravelling and proposing riddles (ypigo:).—Hernippus ap. 
Athen. x. 19. " 

5 The history of this ancient hero is obscure and uncertain.—Vid. Pausan. Photii Lexicon, 
et Hesych. in Kvapeirns. 
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the sepulchral monuments in Greece, this is the most remarkable." ‘‘ There 
18 a temple,” in which are statues of Ceres and Proserpine, of Minerva and 
Apollo ; originally it was sacred to Apollo alone. It is said that Cephalus, son 
of Dewneus, who had fled from Athens to Thebes on account of the murder of 
his wife Procris, went afterwards, with Amphitryon, to the Teleboa, and was the 
Jirst to inhabit the island, which from him is now called Cephallenia. Chalceinus, 
and Detus, descendants in the tenth generation from Cephalus, having sailed to 
Delphi to consult the god concerning their return to Athens, were ordered to 
sacrifice to Apollo in that part of Attica, where they should see a trireme running 
upon the ground. When they arrived at the mountain called Pecilum, ¢ serpent 
appeared retiring hastily into its hole. Here they sacrificed to Apollo, and 
arriving afterwards at Athens were made citizens by the Athenians. Beyond this 
[place] there is a temple (vats) of Venus, and before it a wall of rude stones, 
worthy of observation. | 

“© The Rheiti resemble rivers in their running only, for the water is salt; 
which leads one to believe that they flow under ground from the Euripus of the 
Chalcidenses into a lower sea.2 The Rheiti are said to be sacred to Ceres and 
her daughter, whose priests only are allowed to take the fish out of them. [7 have 
. understood that, anciently, they were the boundary of the Athenians and Eleusini. 
After passing the Rheiti is the place where Croton is said to have first 


* Diodor. xvii. 108. Plutarch. in Demosth. Athen. xiii.'7. Harpalus, having amassed im- 
mense wealth as governor of Babylon, deserted his master, Alexander, and retired with the 
greater part of his property to Athens. After having been banished from thence, he was slain 
in Crete, by his pretended friend Thimbron.—Arrian. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 218. Strabo, p. 837. 
Plutarch (in Phocion) says, that Harpalus gave Charicles, son-in-law of Phocion, thirty talents 
to build the monument of Pythionice, but that there was nothing in the work answerable to this 
expense. . 

* The passages of the text in Italics being an important part of the extract in regard to the 
topography of the Sacred Way, I have translated them at full length, and as literally as possi- 
ble. The usual want of arrangement and connexion in the style of Pausanias prevents the 
reader from immediately perceiving that the temple of Apollo stood on Mount Pecilum, and 
that the story of Cephalus and his descendants is the Athenian tradition with regard to the 
origin of the worship of Apollo in that place. There can be no doubt, however, that such was 
his meaning. 

* In ii. 24. Pausanias compares the flowing of the Eraseinus from Stymphalus under ground, 
into the plain of Argos, to the course of the Rheiti from the Euripus to the sea of Eleusis. There 
is every reason to believe that the former supposition is true, but the latter is obviously a vulgar 
error. 
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inhabited, and which is still called the palace of Croton. I could not find 
the tomb of Croton, but the monument of Eumolpus is shown both by the 
Athenians and Eleusinii. There is also the heroic monument of Hippothoon, 
who gave name to the tribe Hippothoontis ;' and near it that of Zarex. 
The Cephissus, near Eleusis, flows with a more rapid stream than the 
former.” Near it is the place called Erineus, where they say that Pluto - 
descended when he carried off Proserpine. It was at the Cephissus that 
Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, surnamed Procrustes. The Eleusinii 
have a temple of Triptolemus, &c.” 

The natural objects mentioned by Pausanias in the preceding description 
of the Sacred Way, will enable us to ascertain to within narrow limits the 
situation of all the artificial monuments. The most important of those natu- 
ral landmarks are, the Cephissus of the Athenian plain, the salt-springs 
called the Rheiti, which; crossing the narrow pass at the entrance of the 
Thriasian plain, formed the natural boundary of the Athenians and Eleusinii, 
and thirdly, the stream not far to the eastward of the site of Eleusis, which 
being often entirely dry, but occasionally descending from the mountains 
with a broad and impetuous torrent, thus corresponds to the description of 
Pausanias; who, as we have just seen, contrasts its rapidity with the even 
course of the Athenian Cephissus, through the olive-groves of the Plain of 
Athens. 

In the ages which have elapsed since the visit of Pausanias to Attica, some 
change appears to have taken place both in the Athenian Cephissus and in 
the Rheiti. The former, when its margin was adorned with temples and 
statues, and with the villas and gardens of rich Athenians, was probably care- 
fully embanked, and flowed in a single channel: it is now allowed to find its 
way through the olive-groves in several streams, from which there are many 
smaller derivations for the purpose of watering the olive-grounds and gardens.’ 
In the part of the plain which is crossed by the Sacred Way, there are now 
three principal channels. 

The Rheiti have also an appearance somewhat different from that which 


* Hesych. in ‘Ixxo8odvrecoy. 

* I. e. than the Cephissus of the plain of Athens, 

3 There can be no doubt that a great part of the water of the Cephissus was anciently diverted 
from the main stream for the same purposes; but it was probably done with better economy, and 
it is evident from Pausanias that there was one channel of the river only. 
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they presented to Pausanias. In his time there seem to have been several 
sources issuing from the foot of the mountain, which formed pools suffi- 
ciently large to contain fishes, and having a discharge across the Sacred 
Way into the sea. The same copious springs and pools are still to be 
observed at the foot of Mount Aigaleos; but the water, instead of being 
_ permitted to take its natural course to the sea, is now collected into an arti- 
ficial reservoir, formed by a stone wall towards the road. This work has been 
constructed for the purpose of turning two mills, below which the two 
streams cross the Sacred Way into the sea. 

As the Sacred Way, after passing through Dipylum, must have crossed a 
part of the outer Cerameicus, it appears that the tomb of Molossus stood in 
a part of that celebrated cemetery. Perhaps his want of success had caused 
the Athenians to choose this part of the Cerameicus for the place of his 
tomb, instead of that part towards the Academy, which was crowded with 
monuments of the most illustrious characters of Athenian history. 

The torrent (ποταμὸς χείμαῤῥος) which marks the site of Scirum, can be 
no other than the small water-course which is crossed by a bridge at the 
western end of the gardens of the Tjifthk of Hadji Aly, at the entrance of 
the olive-wood. Here, therefore, was the tomb of Scirus, and not far beyond 
it was that of Cephisodorus. The uncertainty with regard to the situation 
of the ancient bed of the Cephissus, arising from its present division into 
several streams, renders it impossible to determine the exact position either 
of the monuments which stood upon its bank, or of the temple of Ceres, or 
of any of the other objects noticed by Pausanias between the tomb of Ce- 
phisodorus and the river. The greater part of the space between the Tjiftlik 
and the river belonged, probably, to the demus of Lacide, as the name is 
written in our copies of Pausanias, but which in inscriptions is Aazseig or 
Aaxxiadas. 

Pausanias has made no mention of any bridge across the Cephissus, though 
we know from Strabo,” that it was at the bridge of the Cephissus’ that an 
ancient custom was observed, of assailing the passengers as they crossed 
this bridge, in the sacred procession to Eleusis, with vulgar abuse and coarse 


* P. 400. 


* Not the Eleusinian Cephissus, as Barthelemy has supposed, (Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, 
c. 68.) 
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jests, hence called Gephyrismi.* Probably, neither the bridge nor the 
custom any longer existed in the time of Pausanias. 

The chapel of St. George, at the western end of the olive-wood, may 
perhaps (as Greek churches often occupy the site of ancient temples) repre- - 
sent the position of the temple of Cyameites. Proceeding from hence, the 
direction of the Sacred Way is clearly marked by remains on either side of 
it of ancient monuments, though there are no ruins of sufficient magnitude to 
mark the site of the two sepulchral edifices named by Pausanias. From a 
remark of Plutarch, however, we learn very nearly the position of the demus 
Hermus ; for he says, the monument of Pythionice was in Hermus, on the 
road to Eleusis.” 

On the ascent of Mount Aigaleos are seen some traces of the ancient road 
in the rock, as well as several foundations of walls, for the defence of the 
pass through which the Sacred Way traversed the mountain to the Bay of 
Eleusis. On the insulated hill, crowned by a church of St. Elias, which 
stands a little in advance of the pass towards Athens, and which is remark- 
able for its conspicuous position and form, I could not discover any remains 
of antiquity. The pass is a narrow rocky opening between two summits of 
Mount ASgaleos: it was very important in a military point of view, as it 
formed the direct approach to Athens from the Peloponnesus and the western 
parts of Attica, and was at the same time very easily defensible by art.’ 
On the summit of the mountain, on the left, are the remains of a circular 
Hellenic tower,‘ which appears to have corresponded with another on the 


: Strabo, p. 400. See Meurs. Eleusinia, c. 27. Attic. Lect. v. 31. It has been ingeniously 
conjectured, (Larcher Hist. d’Hérodote, 1. v. note 141.) that the word Γέφυρα, for which no 
etymology can be found in Greek, was applied to this bridge, (and afterwards to all others,) in 
consequence of its situation being the residence assigned to the Gephyrei, when on their expul- 
sion from Beotia they were received into Attica. The Gephyrei were a tribe of Pheenicians 
who accompanied Cadmus into Greece : they inhabited the part of Bosotia which was afterwards 
the Tanagrice, and where their name and memory remained in the time of the Roman empire. 
Among the Athenians they became particularly illustrious, as having produced the family of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton.— Herodot. v. 55, 57. Strabo, p. 404. 

: Plutarch. in Phocion. For the demus “Epos or the ‘Epyelo:, see Stephan. Hesych. Har- 

rat. 

3 It has been supposed, from the words of a scholiast on Sophocles, which will be quoted at 
length hereafter, that this pass was known by the name of the Mystic Approach (μυστικὴ eicodos) ; 
but I should rather think that the scholiast meant only the Sacred Way in general, and that 
the words are to be taken as synonymous with ἱερὰ ὁδός. 
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northern division of Mount Zigaleos, above Khaid4ri. These towers evi- 
dently belonged to the. system of works erected for the defence of the 
western approach to Athens, and of which the fortifications of the pass of the 
Sacred Way, as well as those of the passes of Cecropia and Corydallus already 
mentioned, were the more essential parts. 

The monastery of Dh4fni (Δάφνη) stands at the western extremity of a 
level, which forms the narrowest and highest part of the pass. 

The construction of the church and surrounding enclosure, and particularly 
a high square belfry, which is attached to the church and is surmounted by 
a small dome, are in the style of the churches in Syria built at the time of the 
crusades, and seem to indicate that the monastery of Dhafni as it now exists 
was built, or at least largely repaired, by one of the Frank princes of Athens. 
Both the church and enclosing walls are formed for the most part of squared 
blocks of marble, anciently a part of some Hellenic building; and until the 
year 1801 three Ionic columns belonging to the same edifice were immured 
in one of the walls of the church. In that year they were removed by the 
Earl of Elgin. The base and capital, with part of the shaft of one of them, 
are now in the British Museum. It was not found possible, when the 
columns were taken down, to trace the plan of the temple; but it is evident, 
from the size of the columns, that its dimensions must have been consi- 
derable. 

There can be no doubt that this was the temple of Apollo on Mount Pe- 
cilum, mentioned by Pausanias;' for, by following the descent of the pass 
toward the Bay of Eleusis, traces of the Sacred Road are seen in the rock on 
the left bank of a torrent which descends from Dhafni: the road was partly 
cut in the rock, and partly supported by a wall of rough stones toward the 
torrent; and these traces lead, at a distance of less than a mile from ‘Dhafni, 
to the foundations of another temple on the side of the Sacred Way, exactly 
answering to the position of the Temple of Venus, which Pausanias mentions 
as the last object before arriving at the Rheiti. This temple appears from 
some fragments to have been of the Doric order ; it stood on the northern 
side of the valley, below some rocks, the face of which is smoothed perpen- 
dicularly, and cut into numerous niches for votive offerings. 
ι΄ ΄----- 


: The modern appellation of Dhafni may perhaps have been derived from a grove of sacred 
laurel, (still called δάφνη) which may have been a remarkable feature of this pass, at the time 
when new names were substituted for those derived from the ancient mythology. There are none 
of these trees, however, to be seen at present. 
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On digging at the foot of the rocks, doves of white marble have been found, 
which appear to have fallen from the votive niches; and, to leave no room for 
any doubt as to the Temple of Venus having stood on this spot, the remains 
of several Inscriptions are still visible under the niches, in two of which the 
words Φίλη ‘Adeodiry are to be distinguished. Hence also we discover that 
this was the Phileeum, or temple of Venus Phile, which has been noticed 
by Atheneeus and Plutarch, the former from the authority of Dionysius, 
the latter in his life of Demetrius son of Antigonus, whose wife Phile here 
received divine honours in the character of Venus. It is probable that the 
worship of Phile ceased to be connected with that of Venus at this place, 
after the decline of the Macedonian power at Athens; and that for this reason 
Pausanias, who is generally unwilling to advert to the examples of unworthy 
flattery which so frequently disgraced the Grecian character after the time of 
Alexander, has been silent regarding the origin of the temple. Some remains 
of the wall of rude stones, mentioned by Pausanias, are still to be seen. They 
formed a part of the peribolus of the temple, which seems to have been en- 
tirely built with large masses of stone, of irregular forms.” A little to the 
westward of the temple are the foundations of a square tower, similarly con- 
structed ; this was probably another of the works for the defence of the pass. 
Descending from thence, remains οὗ the walls are seen, which supported the 
Sacred Way on either side: the pass then widens, and terminates at a small 
cultivated level on the shore of the Bay of Eleusis. The Sacred Way is 
again traced by the tracks of wheels in the rocks above the reservoir of the 
Rheiti, and the wheels are again traced between the two mills. The modern 
road to Eleusis, instead of coinciding with the ancient track, which passed 
above the Rheiti, leaving them to the left, follows the shore, leaving the 
reservoir and mills on the right. About Βα] ἃ mile beyond the Rheiti, where 
the road to Eleutherz branches off across the plain to the right, the traces 
of the ancient causeway of the Sacred Way are again seen, and on the right 
side of it the ruins of an ancient monument, which appears to have consisted 


* Plutarch. in Demetr. Dionysius ap. Athen. vi. 16. In this passage of Athenzus the Phi- 
leum is said to have been at Thria (Op:jeiw): if any reliance, therefore, can be placed on the 
topographical accuracy of Dionysius, this part of the pass of Dhéfni was within the limits of the 
demus of Thria. 

* Thus we perceive the meaning which Pausanias attached to the words ἀργοὶ A(@oe occurring 
in the description of ancient walls in several parts of his work. The same explanation of them 
is afforded by the existing ruins of Tiryns. 
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originally of a cubical mass of earth, cased with white marble, supporting a 
sepulchral stele. Some decorations of sculpture are still to be seen on the 
marble, and an Inscription* which shows that it was the tomb of Straton, a 
demotes of Cydathenzeum, and of his wife and son. This monument has 
not been noticed by Pausanias ;. though its construction and inscription have 
every appearance of being more ancient than his time: nor has he noticed 
another monument, of which the position is indicated by several squared 
blocks of marble to the left of the Sacred Way near the sea. These omis- 
sions are not surprising ; for it is evident from the numerous traces of ancient 
sepulchres on either side of the Sacred Way, that here, as in other parts of his 
work, Pausanias has selected (as indeed he himself more than once informs 
us) those objects only which appeared to him the most interesting. The 
work of Polemo on the Sacred Way contained, it may be supposed, a 
description of them all. 

Beyond the sepulchre of Strato the Sacred Way is again traced in the 
form of a raised causeway, this part of the plain being very low, and subject 
to inundation from the waters of a torrent which rises on the mdge of Mount 
Parnes above Phyle, and which, after turning to the westward a little above 
Khassia, descends into the Thriasian plain, and is lost in the low grounds on 
the shore of the bay. These low grounds extend as far as Eleusis, where 
they are kept in a marshy state the greater part of the year, by the over- 
flowings of another similar but larger torrent, the Eleusinian Cephissus, 
now called Sarandaforo. 

About a mile beyond the tomb of Strato, Chandler observed the remains 
of another monument. From a stone in the ruins of a church, which had 
been built upon it, he copied an inscription in honour of a hierophant. This, 
therefore, seems to have been another monument of the Sacred Way, which 
has not been noticed by Pausanias. The causeway still contains many of 
the materials of which it was anciently constructed ; but the greatest part of 
it is evidently a reparation of the various ages, during which it has never 


' The inscription is as follows : 
ZTPATQNIZIAIOTOYKYAA.. . 
NQAAAMoYNATIAHPAKAHA 
ΙΣΙΔΟΤΟΣΣΤΡΑΤΩΝΟΣΚΥΔΑΘΗΝΑΙΕΥῪΣ 
The name of Strato’s demus is almost erased : but we can have little doubt that it was the same 
as that of his son. The lady’s name sufficiently shows that she was a foreigner ; but from which 
of the numerous Heraclez she came, it is impossible to say. 
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ceased to be used as the common road from Athens to the Isthmus by the. 
way of Eleusis. 

The plain through which it is conducted, was anciently known by the 
name of Thriasian, (τὸ Θριάσιον Πεδίον,) being so called from the demus to 
which it belonged, and which, from this fact, we may infer to have been one 
of the largest of the Atticdemi. When the Persians were for the second time 
in possession of Athens, under the command of Mardonius, and when the 
Athenians had retired into Salamis, the latter despatched an embassy to 
the Lacedemonians, requesting them to send troops to their assistance, and 
' proposing to fight the Barbarians in the plain of Thria.". The same import- 
ance is attached to Thria, or its plain, on two occasions, in which Thucydides 
mentions the irruption of the Lacedzemonians into Attica ;* and its position 
is not less accurately indicated by Strabo* and by Galen;* the latter 
of whom, describing his journey from Corinth to Athens, mentions that he 
passed by Megara, Eleusis, and the Thniasian plain. The site of the town 
of Thria may perhaps be indicated by some vestiges of antiquity at a height 
called Magdla,’ on the left bank of the Sarand4poro, or Eleusinian Ce- 
phissus, about three miles above Eleusis. © 

As the Thriasii occupied the greater part of the plain in which Eleusis is 
situated, so the demus of Eleusis extended westward as far as the Megaris ; 
for it appears that the herald Anchimolius, whose tomb has been mentioned 
as standing on the outside of Dipylum, was slain by the Megarenses on the 
occasion of an embassy sent by the Athenians to remonstrate with that 
people for cultivating the Sacred Land. This Sacred Land was the district 
of Eleusis; the difference, therefore, between the Athenians and Megarenses 
could not well have arisen, unless the land of the demus of Eleusis had 
bordered upon the Megaris. 

The modern villages which divide the Thriasian and Eleusinian plain 
among them are—Lepsfna, towards the sea; Stefani, on Mount Aigaleos ; 
Khassid, in Mount Parnes; and Kindura, in the Oneia. Stefani, Khassi4, 
and Kdndura, possess Καὶ γυῖα," or dependent hamlets in the plain. 


* Herodot. ix. 7. > Thucyd. i. 114. ii. 19. 3 Strabo, p. 392. 395. 
* Galen. de Diagnos. atque Med. Affect. vol. i. p. 354. 
+ Magfila is a name often applied, in modern Greece, to a position in which are remains of 
ancient buildings, and particularly when they are upon a rising ground in a plain. 
6 Most of the Kefalo-Khéria, or villages which are not Tjiftliks, [i. 6. the property of Turks 
or Greeks,] have one or more subordinate hamlets, chiefly occupied by labouring cultivators. 
VOL. I. PART II. : 28Ε 
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There is some reason to think, from a passage in the (Kdipus Coloneus, 
when coupled with the remarks of a scholiast, who appears to have been 
well acquainted with Attic topography, that the hills which le to the 
northward of the pass of Pecilum, between the plain of Athens and the 
plain of Thnia, (often called without any sufficient reason Mount Icarius,) 
were occupied by the demus of (Za, (OIH.) In the CEdipus Coloneus, 
when Creon has sent away the daughters of (idipus from Colonus on the 
road to Thebes, and when Theseus has despatched his Athenians to bring 
them back, the Chorus anticipates a hostile engagement between the two 
parties; either at ‘“‘ the Pythian shore, or at Eleusis, or to the west of the 
white hill, at the pastures of GEa."*. The Scholiast interprets the first place 


These are generally called ‘ the huts,” (ra καλύβια,) as, ra καλύβια Χασσιώτικα, τὰ καλύβια Kovy- 
τουριώτικα, &c. in the Thriasian plain.—In many parts of Greece, these Auts form considerable 
villages, especially when the town to which they belong is in some lofty situation in the moun- 
tains. The greater part of the inhabitants in that case generally reside in winter in the plain, 
and in summer in the mountains. ) 
* Etny ὅθι δαΐων 
᾿Ανδρῶν ray’ ἐπιστροφαὶ 
Τὸν χαλκοβόαν "Αρὴη 
Μίξουσιν, ἣ πρὸς Πυθίαις, 
Ἢ λαμκάσιν ἀκταῖς, 
Οὗ πότνιαε σέμναι τιθη- 
ψνοῦνται τέλη 


Θνατοῖσιν, ὧν καὶ χρυσέα 
Κληὶς ἐπὶ γλώσσᾳ βέβακεν 
Προσπόλων Εὐμολπιδᾶν. 
"Ἔνθ' οἶμαι τὸν ἐγρέμαχον 
Θησέα καὶ τὰς διστόλους 
᾿Αδμήταε ἀδελφὰε 

Abrdpxee τάχ᾽ ἐμμίξειν βοᾷ 
Tovad’ dra χώρον:. 

Ἤ που τὸν ἐφέσπερον 
Πέτρας νιφάδος πελῶ- 

σ᾽ Oldridos ἐκ νομοῦ, 
Πώλοισιν, ἣ ῥεμφαρμάτοιε 
Φεύγοντες ἁμίλλαιε.---ϑορμοο. (ΕΔ. Col. v. 1080. 


Thus translated by Francklin. 
Oh ! could I hear the dreadful battle roar, 
Or near Apollo’s sacred shrine, 
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here alluded to, to be the altar of Apollo Pythius at Marathon ;' a place, 
however, so totally out of the way from Colonus to Thebes, as to render 
the supposition quite inadmissible. I should rather conceive that by Πυθίαις 
the poet meant the temple of Apollo in the pass of Pcecilum, or the shore 
of the bay of Eleusis, below the pass, which lies precisely in the way from 
Colonus to Thebes by the Thriasian plain. The second place, although 
described by the Chorus with poetical circumlocution, is obviously Eleusis, 
the district of which was further on the same route. As to the third place, 
expressed by the words ἐφέσπερον πέτρας νιφάδος Οἰάτιδος ἐκ νομοῦ, the Scho- ) 
liast interprets them to mean “‘ to the westward of Mount Aégaleos ;” and he 
conceives the snowy stone to he a white rock on the summit of that mountain, 
commonly known in the time of the Scholiast by the name of asia πέτρα, 
(smooth rock.) Now, as we cannot suppose the poet to have intended any 
part of the range of Aigaleos to the southward of the pass of Dhafni, (for 
that division of the mountain belonged to the demus of Corydallus, and was 
not in the way to Thebes,) it will follow that (Za must have been on the 


Or on thy torch-enlighten’d shore, 

Oh Ceres, where thy priests their rites divine 

Perform with lips in solemn silence seal’d, 

And mysteries ne’er by mortal tongue reveal’d. 
At yon snowy mountain’s feet 

Westward perchance the warriors meet, 

Chariot and horse with mutual rage 

On (88 flowery plains engage. 

* Schol. Ed. Col. v. 1102. CH πον τὸν ἐφέσπερον) τὸν Αἰγάλεών φησι" καὶ yap τοῦτο bx’ 
ἐσχάτων ἐστὶ τοῦ δήμου robrov’ καταλέγουσι δὲ χωρία, παρ᾽ ἃ μάλιστα εἰκάθουσι τὴν συμβολὴν yéveo- 
θαι τοῖς περὶ τὸν Ἰζρέοντα καὶ Θησέα" πέτρας δὲ νιφάδος εἴη ἂν λέγων τὴν οὕτω λεγομένην λείαν πέ- 
τραν ἣ τὸν Αἰγάλεων λόφον" ἃ δὴ ἐπιχώρια φασὶν εἶναι, καθάπερ “Ἶστρος ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ τῶν ᾿Ατάκτων 
ἱστορεῖ, οὕτως ““ ἀπὸ δὲ τῆς χαράδρας ἐπὶ τὴν λείαν πέτραν.᾽ καὶ per’ ὀλίγα ἀπὸ τούτον δὲ ἕως Κολω- 
νοῦ παρὰ τὸν χάλκον προσαγορενόμενον. “Ὅθεν xpos τὸν Κηφισσὸν ἕως τῆς μυστικῆς εἰσόδον eis Ἔλευ- 
σῖνα. ᾿Απὸ ταύτης δὲ βαδιθϑόντων εἰς EXevoiva τὰ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ μέχρι τοῦ λόφον τοῦ πρὸς ἀνατολὰς 
τοῦ Αἰγάλεω. “Hroe οὖν τὴν καλουμένην λείαν πέτραν ἣ τὸν Αἰγάλεων λέγει’ Ὁ δὲ νοῦε’ ἄρα éwi 
τὸν ἕσπερον χῶρον τῆς λείας πέτρας xpoowedNdcovor.—Schol. Cid. Col. ν. 1114, Oldridos ἐκ 
νομοῦ] Ola δῆμος τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς" ὅθεν καὶ τὸ OinBer ἐκ νομοῦ δὲ πάλιν, χωρίον ᾿Αττικοῦ οὕτω καλον- 
μένον, ἐν ᾧ νέμουσιν, ὼς νεμήσεως παρακειμένης.--- 080}. (1. Col. v. 1116. It is but fair to 
remark, that an author of some weight, Hesychius, is opposed to the Scholiast’s explanation of 
the words Oidridos νομοῦ, which Hesychius supposes to mean simply sheep-pastures, and he 
denies that the situation of a will] suit such an interpretation.—(Hesych. in Οἱάτιδος.) 
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northern division of Egaleos, which lay in the way from Colonus to Thebes, 
as well by the pass of Ginoe as by that of Phyle. I conceive it to have 
been the intention of Sophocles, that the Chorus should say that there were 
three places in the direction taken by the two parties, where it was pro- 
bable that the rencounter between them would take place; namely, the 
temple of Apollo in the pass of Mount Pecilum, the neighbourhood of 
Eleusis, on the supposition that the Thebans took the road of the Eleutheris ; 
or the western side of the hills of Gia, supposing them to have turned off 
toward the Phyle road after having traversed the pass of Mount Pecilum. 
As the plains of Greece were generally cultivated with corn, and the pasture 
grounds were on the hills, the poet may perhaps have intended, by the 
words ἐφέσπερον Οἰατίδος ἐκ νομοῦ, “ to the westward of the pastures of 
(Ea,” simply to indicate ‘“ the Thriasian plain” as lying westward of the 
pastures of Gia, which occupied probably all the northern division of the 
ridge of Aigaleos, between the pass of Cecropia northward, and that of 
Pecilum southward. Both at Spilia, on the western side of the crest of 
those hills, and at Khaid4ri, at their foot on the east, there are vestiges 
of ancient buildings. 

Eleusis was advantageously situated on a height, at a small distance from 
the shore of an extensive bay, so land-locked as to have the appearance of a 
lake: the position. was important, as commanding the pass leading along 
the shore to Megara, which was the shortest and most convenient route by 
land from Athens to the Isthmus ; but it was subject to some inconvenience, 
arising from a scarcity of potable water, as well as from the low and marshy 
ground adjacent to it, and from the occasional encroachments of the river 
Cephissus, which, although for the greater part of the year quite dry, or 
finding its way to the sea in three or four slender rills, almost lost in its 
gravelly bed, sometimes descends from the mountains with such impetuosity 
as to spread itself: over a wide extent of the plain, damaging the lands and 
buildings. : 

In the plain about a mile to the north of Eleusis are the remains of two 
ancient mounds ; one of which was evidently constructed for the purpose of 
turning a part of the superfluous waters into the north-western corner of the 
bay near the foot of Mount Kérata, the other to protect the eastern side of 
the town from the torrent. Remains of similar works are found in other 
parts of Greece ; and it appears that they were used from a period of the 
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highest antiquity, in places where the land was valuable, to protect it from 
the damage accruing from torrents and inundations. 

I think it highly probable that the embankments of the Plain of Eleusis are 
those which Hadrian is recorded by Eusebius to have raised in consequence 
of an inundation of the Eleusinian Cephissus, which occurred when that 
emperor was at Athens ;* and they serve to illustrate the passing observation 
of Pausanias, that the Cephissus of Eleusis was more impetuous than the 
river of the same name in the Athenian plain. 

The other inconvenience under which Eleusis laboured, that of a scarcity 
of water, appears to have been remedied about the same time, and perhaps 
by the same emperor, who conferred so many benefits upon Greece. The 
remains of an aqueduct upon arches are still seen stretching across the plain’ 
from the neighbourhood of Eleusis, in a north-eastern direction, towards the 
centre of the ridge which connects Parnes with Citheeron. 

In the plain, at about a mile and a half from Eleusis, are the remains of a 
reservoir belonging to this aqueduct, which was probably supplied from 
some springs in the neighbouring mountain. All these works indicate the 
.importance of Eleusis under the Roman empire, when it was fashionable 
among the higher order of Romans to pass some time at Athens in the study 
of philosophy, and to be initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. Hence 
Eleusis became at that time the most frequented place of pilgrimage in 
Greece ; and perhaps it was never so populous as in the first two centuries 
of the Roman empire,’ when the Eleusinian mysteries were the great bond 
of national union among the Greeks,‘ and the chief support of declining 
paganism. It was by the operation of these causes that Eleusis continued 


* A work of this nature in the plain of Pheneus was supposed to have been formed by Her- 
cules.— Pausan. viii. 14. 

> 222+ χειμάσας eis ᾿Αθήνας cai μνηθεὶς ra ᾿Ελενσίνια, καὶ γεφυρώσας Ἐλευσῖνα κατακλυσθεῖσαν 
ὑπὸ Κηφισσοῦ rorapot.—Euseb. in Chron. p. 81. It is evident that the operation here men- 
tioned must have been chiefly a dyke to divert the waters from Eleusis, although a bridge over 
the river may aleo have formed part of it. Herodotus uses the word ἀπογεφυρώσας, in men- 
tioning the works of Menes at Memphis, which he describes as dykes to keep the Nile in a par- 
ticular course.—Herodot. ii. 99. 

$ Both Strabo and Pausanias call Eleusis a city. Strabo says, ‘‘ a city numbered among the 
demi.” As the Athenians had excluded Eleusis from the rank of a city from the time of The- 
seus, the expressions of Strabo and Pausanias are an indication of the magnitude of the place 
under the Roman emperors.—Strabo, p. 395. Pausan. 1. 30. 

+ See Gibbon, ο. 25. who refers to Ammian. xxx, 9. Zosim. iv. 204. Sozom. vi. 7. 21. 
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to maintain in great measure its population during the third and fourth cen- 
turies, and was still a place of importance when it was overthrown, in the 
year 396, by the Goths of Alaric.*. After the fall of Polytheism, Eleusis 
must rapidly have declined, until at length it preserved only that degree of 
importance which is almost inseparable from its fertile plain, its noble bay, 
and its position on the road from Attica to the Isthmus. 

Some evidence of the condition of Eleusis during the middle ages of the 
Byzantine empire is afforded by a great tower or castle on the southern side 
of the village, and by another tower of the same date standing upon Hellenic 
foundations on a part of the ancient citadel: the ravages, however, to which 
the place was exposed during the decline of the empire, from pirates and from 
the fleets of the maritime powers of the Mediterranean, were at length so 
fatal, that in 1676, when Wheler and Spon travelled, the site of Eleusis was 
totally abandoned. Since that time it has again become an inhabited place ; 
but forty cottages, standing precisely on the foundations of the great public 
edifices, are now sufficient to lodge the peasants who cultivate the corn- 
fields of Ceres, or who are employed in the export of the fir-timber and tar 
of the neighbouring mountains. The-village still preserves the ancient name, 
no further altered than by being in the usual Romaic form of the accu- 
sative (Ἐλευσῖνα), though the vulgar, by another common corruption of the 
moderns, omit the initial short vowel, and change the uc into Ψ (Λεψῖνα) ; a 
conversion not uncommon also among the ancients. 

Eleusis was built at the eastern end of a low rocky hill, a mile in length, 
which, running parallel with the sea-shore, is separated at the opposite 
extremity from the falls of Mount Kérata by a narrow branch of the plain. 

The eastern extremity of the hill was levelled artificially for the reception 
of the Hierum of Ceres and the other sacred buildings. Above these are 
the traces of an Acropolis. A triangular space of about 500 yards each side, 
lying between the hill and the shore, was occupied by the town of Eleusis. 
On the eastern side, the town wall is traced along the summit of an artificial 
embankment, carried across the marshy ground from some heights near the 
Hierum, on one of which stands the modern castle already mentioned. The 
wall terminates, according to a common practice in the military architecture 
of the Greeks, in a mole: the harbour, which was entirely artificial, was 
formed by this and two other longer moles projecting about 100 yards into 


" Zosim. v. 293, Claudian. Eunap. 
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the sea. There are many remains of walls and buildings along.the shore, 
as well as in other parts of the town and citadel; but they are mere founda- 
tions, the Hierum alone preserving any considerable remains. 

The following is the very short description of Eleusis which Pausanias has 
left us. ‘‘ The Eleusinii have a temple (vais) of Triptolemus, another of 
Diana Propylea, a third of Neptune the father, and a well called Callicho- - 
rum, where the Eleusinian women first instituted a dance and song ia honour 
of the goddess. They say that the plain called Rharium’ was the first 
place in which corn was sown and produced a crop; and hence barley from 
this plain is employed at Eleusis for making sacrificial cakes. There 
(ἐνταῦθα) the threshing-floor and altar of Triptolemus are shown. A dream 
has forbidden me to write of the things within the wall of the sacred edifice, 
(ἐντὸς τοῦ τείχους τοῦ ἱεροῦ); to the uninitiated it is not permitted even to 
make inquiries concerning them.” 

The Plain Rharium seems to have been in the immediate vicinity of 
Eleusis, but on which side it is impossible to say: im some part of it, as 
appears from the preceding words of Pausanias, were the threshing-floor and 
altar of Triptolemus. Near Eleusis also, was the monument of the Athenian 
Tellus, who, after putting to flight the Eleusinii near Eleusis, was buried 
where he fell, and honoured with a public monument.: 

The wel] Callichorum may have been that which is now seen not far 
from the foot of the northern side of the hill of Eleusis, within the bifur- 
eation of the two roads leading to Megara and to Eleuthere, for near it are 
seen the foundations of a wall and portico. 

The buildings of the Hierum, by occupying a large platform on the eastern 
extremity of the height, concealed almost all the other parts of Eleusis in 
that direction, and were exhibited in all their grandeur to those who ap- 
proached the place from Athens by the Sacred Way. They presented a 
succession of magnificent objects, well calculated to heighten the solemn 
grandeur of the ceremonies, and the awe and reverence of the Myste in their 
initiation. Even the want of relative symmetry in the position of the several 
buildings tended to the same effect, by rendering it difficult to catch a view 


* Attic. c. 38. 

* So called from Rharus, father of Triptolemus.—Hesych. (in 'Ράριον.) 

> Herod. i. 80. Tellus was rich, had a fine family of sons and grandsons, died in the arms of 
victory, and had a monument erected to him at the public expense. For all these blessings, 
Solon cited Tellus, when Croesus asked him whom he thought the happiest of men. 
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of the inner buildings through the outer, or to comprehend their general 
plan, distribution and extent; the consequence of which uncertainty would 
be, that the imagination would exceed the reality. In the plurality of 
enclosures, in the magnificence of the pyle or gateways, in the absence of 
any general symmetry of plan, in the small auxiliary temples, we recognise 
a great resemblance between the sacred buildings of Eleusis and the Egyp- 
tian Hiera of Thebes and Phile. The Demeter of Attica was the Isis of 
Egypt; * and it may easily be conceived, that as the Greeks had not made 
much progress in a national architecture at the remote period when the 
“mysteries were introduced into Attica, they may have imitated in a great 
degree the Egyptian style, in the plan of the buildings erected at Eleusis. 
When a new temple was constructed in the age of Pericles, the Athenians 
may have thought it a sacred duty to follow the ancient plan, as they appear 
to have done also in the Erechtheium of the Acropolis of Athens.’ 

The first object which strikes the traveller on approaching from Athens, is 
the remains of a very large pavement, terminating in some vast heaps of 
ruins, which the labours of the late mission of the Dilettanti have proved to 
have been a Propyleum of very nearly the same plan and dimensions as that 
of the Acropolis of Athens. Before it, near the middle of a paved platform, 
were found the remains of a small temple, forty feet long and twenty broad, 
raised: upon five steps, and consisting of a simple cell with two columns 
between ante at either end. The situation of this temple on the platform of 
the Propyleeum, seems to leave little doubt that it was the temple of Minerva 
Propylea. The peribolus which abutted on the Propyleum formed the ex- 
terior enclosure of the Hierum. At a distance of fifty feet from the Propy- 
leum was the north-eastern angle of the inner enclosure, which was in shape 
an irregular pentagon. The entrance of the latter was at the angle just 
mentioned, where the rock was cut away both horizontally and vertically to 
receive another Propyleum, much smaller than the former. It consisted of 
an opening thirty-two feet wide, between two parallel walls of fifty feet in 
length. Towards the inner extremity this opening was narrowed by trans- 
verse walls to a gateway of twelve feet in width, which was decorated with 
ante, opposed to two Ionic columns. Between the inner front of this Propy- 
leum and the site of the great temple lay, until the year 1801, the colossal 
bust of Pentelic marble, crowned with a basket, which is now deposited in the 


* Herod. ii. 59. 156. * Topography of Athens, p. 267. ὅτ. 
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vestibule of the public library at Cambridge. It has been supposed that this 
was the statue of Ceres worshipped in the temple; but, to judge from the 
position in which the fragment was found, and from the unfinished appear- 
ance of the surface in those few parts in which any original surface remains, 
the statue seems rather to have been that of a Cistophorus, serving for 
some architectural decoration, like the Canephori of the Erechtheium, or 
the columnar figures of the Egyptian temples. Unfortunately we have no 
testimony to guide us to any thing like certainty on this question: such 
indeed has been the religious silence of the ancient authors with regard to 
the mystic temple, that we remain ignorant both of the material and dimen- 
sions of the statue of Ceres, and even whether the worship of any such 
statue formed a part of the mysteries. 

At Megalopolis there was a Hierum of the goddesses similar to that of . 
Eleusis, which, besides the mystic adytum (σηκὸς), contained within the 
sacred peribolus temples of Jupiter, Venus, and Core (Proserpine), with 
several statues as well in those temples as in the open part of the Hierum ; 
but of the mystic temple itself Pausanias says only that it was of large 
dimensions, and that the mysteries were celebrated in it.". 

The north-western side of the pentagonal enclosure of the Hierum of Eleusis 
was formed by a perpendicular excavation in the rock of the Acropolis, which 
left a platform thirty-six feet wide between the perpendicular rock and the 
back of the temple. 

The μυστικὸς σηκὸς or rersorypsoy, or temple itself, the largest ever érected 
by the Greeks in honour of the idols of their superstition, is described by 
Strabo* as capable of containing as many persons as a theatre. It faced 
the south-east, and consisted (if the mission is correct in its conclusion) of a 
cell 166 feet square within. As it unfortunately happens that the centre of 
the modern village occupies the exact site of this building, and that some of 
the cottages are built upon a slope formed by its ruins, the gentlemen of 
the mission could not succeed in obtaining all the details, which a more com- 
plete excavation of the ruins would probably give. Comparing, however, 


- * Pausan. viii. 31. 

* Ele’ "Erevols πόλις, ἐν J τὸ τῆς Δήμητρος ἱερὸν τῆς ᾿Ελευσινίαε' καὶ ὁ μυστικὸς σηκὸς, ὃν κατ- 
εσκεύασεν "κτινος, ὄχλον θεάτρον δέξασθαι δυνάμενον, δε καὶ τὸν Παρθενῶνα ἐποίησε τὸν ἐν ᾿Ακροπόλει 
τῇ ᾿Αθηνᾷ, Περικλέους ἐπιστατοῦντος τῶν ἔργων. Ἐν δὲ τοῖς δήμοις καταριθμεῖται ἧ πόλιε.---ϑίγαθο, 
Ρ. 305. 
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the fragments which they found with the description of Plutarch,' ‘they 
thought themselves warranted in concluding that the roof of the cell was 
covered with tiles of marble like the temples of Athens; that it was sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Doric columns, of a diameter (measured under the 
capital) of three feet two inches; that the columns were disposed in two 
double rows across the cell, one near the front, the other near the back ; 
and that they were surmounted by ranges of smaller columns, as in the | 
Parthenon, and as we still see exemplified in one of the existing temples 
at Pestum. The cell was fronted with a magnificent portico of twelve 
Doric columns, measuring six feet and a half at the lower diameter of the 
shaft, but fluted only in a narrow ring at the top and bottom. The plat- 
form at the back of the temple was twenty feet above the level of the 
pavement of the portico. An ascent of steps led up to the platform on 
the outside of the north-western angle of the temple, not far from where 
another flight of steps ascended from the platform to.a portal adorned with 
two columns, which perhaps formed a amail propyleum communicating from 
the Hierum to the Acropolis. 

The mission was not able to discover any remains which they could ascribe 
to the temples of Triptolemus and Neptune. Their most probable situation 
seems to be between the outer and inner enclosure. of the Hierum, for the 
latter appears to have been the -wall of the sanctuary (τὸ τείχος τοῦ ‘Icpod) 
which Pausanias mentions, and into which none but the initiated or the 
myste were allowed to enter. 

Tf the text of Strabo descriptive of the eastern coast of the Eleusinian Bay 
and of the Strait of Salamis 18 correct, it must be mferred that the peninsula 
ef Skarmanga is the ancient Cape Amphiale, and that the two islands im- 


* To δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ελευσῖνι τελεστήριον ἤρξατο μὲν Κόροιβος οἰκοδομεῖν καὶ τοὺς ἐπ᾽ ἐδάφους κίονας ἔθηκεν 
᾿οὗτος καὶ τοῖς ἐπιστυλίοις ἐπίϑευξεν' ἀποθανόντος δὲ τούτον Μεταγένης 6 Ξυπέτιος τὸ διάξωμα καὶ 
τοὺς ἄνω κίονας ἐπέστησε, τὸ δὲ ὁπαῖον ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀνακτόρον Ξενοκλῆς ὁ Χολαργεὺς éxopigwoe.— Plu- 
tes¢h. in Pericl. Strabo (p. 395. vide supra) and ‘Vitruvius (in preefat. vii.) differ from Plu- 
‘tarch. They both say that Ictinus built the temple; according to Vitruvius, it was a cell 
without exterior columns, until it was made a prostyle by Philo, in the time of Demetrius Pha- 
fereus, The addition of a portico at a period subsequent to the erection of the temple is another 
instance of its resemblance to the Egyptian edifices. It appears from Herodotus, that two of the 
porticoes of the great temple of Phtha or Hephestus at Memphis were added ta the original 
building by different sovereigns. .A similar process took place in the temples of Anteopolis 
(Gau) and of Tentyra, as appears by inscriptions which I copied in the year 1801. In Greek 
temples in general, this could not easily be done, but it was practicable in the mystic temple of 
Eleusis. | 
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mediately adjacent to it, which are now called the Kyradhes' (αἱ Κυράδερ) 
or Megali and Mikri Kyra, are the Pharmacuse, the larger of-which contained 
the. tomb of Circe. I could find no quarry, however, above Skarmang4, 
such as Strabo* describes above Amphiale; and the narrowest part of the 
Strait, which is about two miles to the south-west of Amphiale, instead of 
being only two stades as he says, is scarcely less than a mile in breadth. 
The geographer has omitted also to notice an island near the coast of Salamis, 
which is larger than either of the Kyradhes, and is now called Ayr4 (‘Ayupd), 
as well as. another in the Bay of Ambela4kia (Salamis), called Arpathdni 
CAprabcor.) It is possible that Aghyra and Arpathéni are the ancient names 
of these Islands, without any corruption. Opposite to Arpathéni on the - 
Attic shore, there is a small ancient quarry, which, to judge from its relative 
situation and small extent, can hardly be that which is mentioned by Strabo. 

Among the pine-trees which cover the peninsula of Skarmanga there is 
a large artificial tumulus, and to the south of the Cape, in a small level, are 
the foundations of several extensive Hellenic buildings. 

Among the many beautiful bays which adorn the winding shores of 
Greece, there is none more remarkable than that of Eleusis. Formed on 
the eastern, northern, and western sides by a noble sweep of the Attic 
coast, it is closed on the south by the northern shore of the island of Salamis, — 
which, being separated only from the main land at either end by a narrow 
tortuous channel, has the appearance of being a continuation of the moun- 
tains of Attica which surround the other sides of the amphitheatre; and 
thus the Bay in every direction resembles a beautiful lake. The two 
channels into the gulf afford means of access and departure with every wind, 
and there is depth of water in both for the largest vessels. 

Salamis was anciently called Cychreia and Sciras, from the heroes Cy- 
chreus and Sciras.’ The latter is supposed to have been a prophet, who 


* The Kyradhes lie very near to each other; there is ἃ third island in the bay of Amphiale, 
to the southward of the two former. 

* Εἶτα τὸ Θριάσιον πεδίον, καὶ ὁμώνυμος αἰγιαλὸς καὶ δῆμοι" elf 4 ἄκρα ἡ ᾿Αμφιάλη, καὶ τὸ ὑπερκεί- 
μενον λατόμιον καὶ ὃ eis Σαλαμῖνα πορθμὸς, ὅσον διστάδιος, ὃν διαχοῦν ἐπειρᾶτο Ξέρξης, ἔφθη δὲ ἡ 
γαυμαχία γενομένη, καὶ ἡ φνγὴ τῶν Περσῶν. Ἐνταῦθα δὲ καὶ αἱ Φαρμακοῦσσαι δύο νησία, ὧν ἐν τῷ 
pelZove Κίρκης τάφος δείκννται.---ιταθο, p. 395. 

3... ἀκτὰν ἀμφὶ Κυνχρείας.---- ΖΕ δ. γ}. Pers. v. 647, Strabo, p.393. According to Stephanus, 
there was a hill called Cychreus in Salamis. Kéxpecos πάγοε περὶ Ladapive.-—Steph. Byz, in 
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coming from Dodona to Athens, in the reign of Erechtheus the second, was 
slain, together with that monarch, in fighting against Eumolpus and the 
Thracians who were in possession of Eleusis. Sciras founded temples at 
Phalerum and in Salamis. The ‘island was, however, known by the name 
of Salamis at a very early period ; for Homer indicates no other: according 
to Pausanias, who probably follows the Athenian tradition, Salamis was 
the name of the mother of Asopus. At the time of the Trojan war, the 
island had recently become the possession of one of the Hacide, or sons 
of acus, who.colonized it from gina. Although not undeserving of the 
epithets bestowed upon it by its native poet,’ (for the more ‘fertile dis- 
tricts of Salamis are well suited to the olive, and its honey is abundant 
and excellent,”) such is the general scantiness of its productive soil, that 
nothing but a share in the commerce which made A%gina one of the richest 
of the republics of Greece, could have given Salamis the means of con- 
tributing twelve ships to the Grecian expedition against Troy.’ | 

That Salamis preserved its independence for some time after the Trojan 
war, was perhaps an effect in a great degree of the balance of power which 
existed at that period, between. Athens, Megara, and gina; but it fell 
into its more natural condition of a dependency upon Attica, as soon as the 
Athenian constitution and the power of the republic began to be well 
established under Solon and Pisistratus. A contest for the island, between 
the Athenians and Megarenses, is said to have been settled about this time 
by such arguments, as can only be of much weight when used by the 
stronger party. The Athenians supported their claim by the assertion that 
the island had been given up to them by Phileus, son of Eurysaces son of 
Ajax, when he became an Athenian citizen; in addition to which they 
quoted a verse of Homer, indicating that the Salaminii were under the 


* Μελισσοτρόφον Σαλαμῖνος 

ἾὮ  βασιλεὺ Τελαμὼν, νάσον 

ἸΠερικύμονος οἰκήσας ἕδραν, 

°H τὰς ἐπικεκλιμένας 

"Ὄχθοις ἱεροῖσιν ἐλαίας 

Πρῶτον ἔδειξε κλάδον, γλαῦκας ᾿Αθάνας 

Οὐράνιον στέφανον, 

Λιπαραῖσι κόσμον ᾿Αθήναις. --- Ευτὶρὶ. Troad. v. 796. 
3. Salamis, with care and skill in the manufacture, would produce excellent wine also. 
3 Hom. Il, B. 567. 
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command of the Athenians at the siege of Troy, although the fact is con- 
tradicted by several other passages in Homer, and the verse itself is strongly 
suspected to have been an interpolation of Solon and Pisistratus themselves." 
From this time, however, Salamis became an Attic demus, and never ceased 
to hold that subordinate situation, except momentarily .during the contest 
between Cassander and the Athenians, when the Salaminii, from disaffec- 
tion to Athens, made a surrender of the island to the Macedonians; for 
which defection they were most severely punished by the Athenians. In 
the time of the Antonines, marks of the demolition which the city had 
undergone on that occasion were still visible in the ruined agora. The only 
other antiquities observed at that time by Pausanias were a temple of Ajax 
in the agora, with a statue of the hero in ebony; on one side of the city a 
temple of Diana, and on the other the trophy erected in honour of the victory 
gained over the Persians. There was a temple of Cychreus, who was said 
to have appeared among the ships during the battle of Salamis in the form 
of a serpent: and a stone was pointed out to strangers, near the port, upon 
which Telamon seated himself when his sons departed for Aulis on the 
Trojan expedition.* 

No remains of any of these ancient monuments are now to be distin- 
guished at Salamis, unless some fragments on the long rocky cape of Aghfa 
Varv4ra, (‘Ayia BapBapa,)* which shelters the Bay of Ambel4kia on the east, 
and forms together with the opposite point of Port Phoron in Attica the 


* Strabo, p. 393. 394. Pausan. i, 35. 

* Ἔστι δὲ ἀγορᾶς re ἔτι ἐρείπια, καὶ ναὸς Αἴαντοι" ἄγαλμα δὲ ἐξ ἐβένον ξύλον" διαμένουσι δὲ καὶ és 
τόδε τῷ Αἴαντι παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις τιμαὶ, αὑτῷ τε καὶ Εὐρυσάκει. καὶ γὰρ Eipveacous βωμός ἐστιν ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις. Δείκννται δὰ λίθος ἐν Σαλαμῖνι οὗ πόῤῥω τοῦ λιμένοε" ἐπὶ rovrox καθήμενον Τελαμῶνα, 
ὁρᾷν λέγουσιν és τὴν ναῦν ἀπρπλεόντων οἱ τῶν παίδων ἐς Αὐλίδα ἐπὶ τὸν κοινὸν τῶν Ἑλλήνων στόλον. 
* * ©: Ἐν Σαλαμῖνι δὲ. . τοῦτο μὲν ᾿Αρτέμιδός ἐστιν ἱερὸν, τοῦτο δὲ τρόπαιον ἕστηκεν ἀπὸ 
τῆς νίκης ἣν Θεμιστοκλῆς ὁ Νεοιλέουν αἴτιος ἐγένετο γενέσθαι τοῖς Ἕλλησι. Kal Kuypéws ἐστὶν ἱερόν" 
ναυμαχούντων δὲ ᾿Αθηναίων πρὸς Mijdovs, δράκοντα ἐν ταῖς ναυσὶ λέγεται φανῆναι" τοῦτον ὁ θεὸς 
ἔχρησεν ᾿Αθηναίοις Ἰζυχρέα εἶναι τὸν fpwa.—Pausan. Attic. c. 35, 36. We find no mention here 
of the statue of Solon, represented with his hand in his mantle, which was erected in the agora 
of Salamis more than two centuries after his death._— Demosth. de Falsa Leg. p. 254.— Hschin. 
in Tim..p. 264. 

3 Chandler and other travellers are in error in supposing the name of this cape to be Barbaro, 
or to be connected with recollections of the Persian war. The name is derived from the Greek 
female martyr, St, Barbara, in honour of whom there was once a chapel on the Cape. 
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entrance of the straits on that side, be remains of the trophy erected to the 
immortal memory of the Salaminian victory. ' 

Nothing appears mote natural than that this, being the most central and 
conspicuous point in the scene of action, should have been thought the most 
suitable position for the monument. That it really was the position, may 
with some confidence be inferred from the words of Timoxenus, quoted by a 
scholiast of Aeschylus, showing that the name of Silenize, which the poet 
applied to this part of the coast, gave place to that of Cape Tropza after 
the erection of the trophy.’ If such was the situation of the trophy, the 
temple of Cychreus must have stood at no great distance within the cape; 
and the temple of Diana, consequently, on the opposite side of the Bay of 
Ambelakia. 

Though the sacred buildings mentioned by Pausanias cannot be recog- 
nised, the city walls may still be traced on a part of Cape Tropa, and in 
several parts of the plain which borders the Bay of Ambeldkia: here, and 
in the walls and churches both of Ambelakia and Kultri, are seen many 
fragments of ancient workmanship. | 

Strabo describes the city of Salamis as standing in a gulf near a penin- 
sula, which is over-against the. coast of Attica. By the gulf he evidently 
means the Bay of Ambel4kia, and by the peninsula. Cape St. Barbara. 
The ancient city of Telamon and Ajax, however, was not, according to the 
geographer, in the same site, but on the side of the island towards gina 
and the south; perhaps in that part of the coast which faces the south- 
west, where are some rentains of Hellenic walls near a small port, and where 
is the only rivulet in the island, which may answer to his Bocarus, or 
Bocalias.2 The site may, perhaps, have been chosen by the /ginetan 


* Ante Salaminem ipsam Neptunus obruet quam Salaminii tropei memoriam.—Cicer. Tuse. 
Quest. i. 46. 
* ᾿Αρτεμβάρης δὲ μυρίας ἵππου βραβ ds 
Στύφλους παρ᾽ ἀκτὰς θείνεται LiAnviwy.—Eschyl. Pers. v. 302. 
Schol. . . . Σιληνίαι αἰγιαλός ἐστι τῆς Σαλαμῖνος τῆς λεγομένης Τροπαίας ἄκρας, ὡς Τιμόξενος ἐν τῷ 
περὶ λέμνων φησί. 

3 Εἶτα Σαλαμὶς ἑβδομήκοντά πον σταδίων οὖσα τὸ μῆκος οἱ δ' ὀγδοήκοντά φασιν' ἔχει δ' ὁμώνυμον 
πόλιν, τὴν μὲν ἀρχαίαν ἔρημον πρὸς Αἴγιναν τετραμμένην, καὶ πρὸς Νότον, καθάπερ καὶ Αἴσχνλος 
εἴρηκεν, 

᾿ Αἴγινα δ' αὕτη πρὸς Νότον κεῖται πνοάξ" 
τὴν δὲ νῦν ἐν κόλπῳ κειμένην ἐπὶ χεῤῥονησοειδοῦς τόπον σννάπτοντοε xpos τὴν ᾿Αττικήν. ᾿Εκαλεῖτυ 
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colony as more secure from the Athenians, and more convenient than any 
other port of the island for a ready communication with Hgina. After the 
island had become a demus of Attica, we are not surprised that a situation 
should have been preferred, which was opposite to the Attic coast, possessing 
a good port, and a sheltered communication with the harbours of Athens, 
at the same time that it was at no great distance from the magnificent bay 
which looks towards Corinth and the west. At the head of this bay stands 
the village Kuldri, from which the island takes its. modern name, and 
which, together with the subordinate villages called Malki (farm) and Ambe- 
jakia (vineyards), and the Convent of Fanaroméni, contains all the present 
population of the island. The word Kuldri is said to be derived from the 
shape of the bay, supposed to resemble that of the modern Athenian cakes, 
called κουλούρια." 


I shall now, as in the instance of the other celebrated scene of Athenian 
glory, offer some remarks on the battle from which Salamis has derived its 
fame. 

Of the several accounts of this event preserved in ancient history, those of 
AEschylus and Herodotus are particularly deserving of attention. The poet 
was himself engaged in the action ; and Herodotus, although only an infant 
at the time of the event, had the advantage of collecting the facts. from 
persons who were present, and from a comparison of whose evidence he 
formed his narrative, with his usual candour, judgment, and anxiety for the 
truth. 

The description of Eschylus, although conveyed in the language of 
poetry, contains, when stripped of this ornamental clothing, the plain recital 
of an eye-witness; but as it is necessarily very brief, we must have recourse 
to Herodotus for those previous events which prepared the great result, and 
which are necessary as well to explain the narrative of the poet and historian, 
as to confirm the truth and consistency of their details. 

The preparations for the conquest of Greece, which Dareius after the 
defeat of his forces at Marathon had renewed on a still larger scale, were 
suspended, or rather applied to a different purpose, by the revolt of Egypt ; 


δ᾽ ἑτέροιε ὀνόμασι τὸ παλαιόν" καὶ yap Σκιρὰς καὶ Kuypela ἀπό τινων hpdwy.—Strabo, p. 393. 
Βώκαρος δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ποταμὸς, ὁ νῦν Βωκαλίας cadovpevos.—Strabo, p. 394. Strabo speaks 
also (p. 424.) οὗ a river Cephissus in Salamis. I suspect he meant to speak of the Eleusinian 
Cephissus; having just before mentioned that of Athens. 

* KovXotp: is a corruption of the word κόλλυρα; used-for a kind of-bread by Aristophanes. 

> B. Ὁ. 490. 
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and it was not until after the reduction of that country, in the second year 
of the reign of Xerxes," and until after three other years had been consumed 

- in the completion of his equipments, that Xerxes set out from Susa in the 
spring of the ninth year after the battle of Marathon. 

The most formidable part of the previous measures of the Persian court had 
been a treaty of co-operation with the Carthaginians, who invaded Sicily 
with 200 ships and 300,000 men, but who were defeated by the Greeks under 
Gelo, in the same summer which proved fatal to the Persians at Salamis. 

In order to facilitate the passage of the army from Asia into Greece, pro- 
visions were transported from every part of Asia, in Hgyptian and Phe- 
nician ships, to four places in Europe, where the chief magazines were 
established. These places were Tyrodiza on the Propontis near the Helles- 
pont, Doriscus near the mouth of the Hebrus, Eion at the mouth of the 
Strymon, and a fourth place in Macedonia, probably on the Axeius.* 

A second important preparation, and which appears to have been con- 
signed to the same two maritime people, as being more skilful in mechanical 


arts than any of the other subjects of Xerxes, was the formation of bridges 
over the Hellespont and Strymon. 
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At the Hellespont a double bridge was found necessary. The point fixed 


» Β. Ὁ. 481. * Herodot. vii. 25. 
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upon for the work was the narrowest part of the strait, where a projecting 
rocky coast, called the Tracheia, lying on the southern side of the European 
town of Sestus, was separated by a channel of seven stades in breadth from 
a cape of the Asiatic coast, which was occupied by the city of Abydus. 
The first attempt failed: a tempest carried away the two bridges, and the 
engineers were beheaded by the order of Xerxes. - 
Three hundred and sixty triremes and penteconters were then attached 
together to form a bridge. towards the Propontis, and three hundred and 
fourteen to form another towards the Aegean Sea. These vessels were 
placed obliquely towards the Propontis, (or towards the Euxine according 
to the expression of Herodotus,) but directly towards the current of the 
Hellespont.* After the ships were thus connected, anchors were thrown 
out to a considerable distance in both directions, passages being left in three 
places for small vessels entering into or coming out from the Propontis. 
When this work was finished, cables were stretched across the strait, and 
kept in proper tension by means of capstans (ὄνοισι Evarivoros)? on the shore: 


Σ Ἔστι δὲ τῆς Χερσονήσου τῆς ἐν Ἑλλησπόντῳ, Σηστοῦ re πύλιοε μεταξὺ καὶ Madvrov, ἀκτὴ rpa- 
χέα ἐς θάλασσαν κατήκουσα, ᾿Αβύδῳ caravrioyv.—Herod. vii. 38, “Ἔστι δὲ ἑπτὰ στάδιοι ἐξ ᾿Α βύδον 
eis τὴν ἀπαντίον.---Ο. 84. λεγομένην μεταξὺ Σηστοῦ καὶ Aidov.—Tzetzes in Lycophr. v. 1427. 

* ᾿ΕΘεύγνυσαν δὲ Jie’ πεντηκοντέρους καὶ τριηρέας συνθέντες, ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν πρὸς τοῦ Ἐὐξείνον Πόν- 
τον δξήκοντά τε καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν ἑτέρην τεσσερεσκαίδεκα καὶ τριηκοσίας, τοῦ μὲν Πόντον ἐπι- 
καρσίαε" τοῦ δὲ 'Ελλησκόντον, κατὰ ῥόον, ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων" συνθέντες δὲ, ἀγκύρας 
κατῆκον περιμήκεας, ras μὲν πρὸς τοῦ Πόντον rijs ἑτέρης, τῶν ἀνέμων εἴνεκα τῶν ἔσωθεν ἐκπνεόντων, 
τῆς δὲ ἑτέρης τῆς πρὸς éowépns καὶ τοῦ Αἰγαίον, εὗρον τε καὶ νότου εἵνεκα.--- Herodot. vii. 86. It 
appears to me, that a part of this passage has been improperly translated by Larcher, as follows : 
“4 Les premiers présentoient le flanc au Pont Euxin, et les autres du cété de l’Hellespont répon- 
doient au courant de l'eau, afin de tenir les cordages plus tendus.” I conceive that after ὑπὸ 
μὲν τὴν the word γεφνρὴν is to be understood, and that after πρὸς τοῦ Πόντον ris. ἑτέρης, the word 
γεφύρης is to be understood. All the vessels in both bridges were oblique to the Propontis, and 
all were direct to the current. Beloe has followed Larcher in his translation, and Rennel un- 
fortunately has trusted to Beloe.—See Geog. Syst. of Herodotus, sect. 6. 

3 «* They did not make use of single cords,” adds Herodotus, ‘‘ as they had done the first 
time, but twisted together two of white flax to make a rope, and four of byblus. These cables 
were equally fine and of equal thickness; but those of flax were stronger, and each cubit of them 
weighed a talent. The Egyptians supplied the bybline ropes, and the Pheenicians the flaxen.” 
The byblus of Herodotus was the rush with a triangular stem, called by botanists Cyperus Papy- 
rus. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, the root of the byblus served both for fuel and carpentry ; 
the lower part of the stem was eaten, and the remainder of it was used for constructing boats : 
of the liber or inner bark were made writing-paper, ropes, sails, mats, shoes, and a great 
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thick pieces of wood, as long as the breadth of the bridge, were then placed 
upon the cables, and fastened together, and planks were laid upon them. 
The planks were covered with earth, the earth was levelled, and a barrier 
was built on each side, lest the horses and beasts of burthen should be 
frightened at the sight of the sea. The infantry and cavalry passed over the 
upper bridge, or that which was towards the Propontis; the beasts οἵ. 
burthen and servants over the lower, which was towards the gzean. 

There is reason to believe, from the preceding description, that the 
Hellespont has undergone some change since the time of Xerxes. No 
mention is made by the ancient authors of any strait but that of Abydus, 
which town is described as the customary and most commodious point of 
communication between the two continents, and its strait as bemg about 
seven stades in breadth." The 875 Roman paces which Pliny ascribes to 


variety of articles of domestic use.—(Herodot. ii. 37. 92. 96. v. 58. vii. 84. 36.) In short, the 
byblus served as many purposes, and: nearly of the same kind, among the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt, as the date-tree among the modern, By the silence of Herodotus it would seem that 
the date-tree was not very common in his time, at least in lower Egypt. On the other hand the 
byblus, which was then cultivated in great abundance, and cut down every year, is now 
with difficulty found in any part of the country. Perhaps I may be excused for here adding to 
this digressive note the remark, that both the plant and the name byblus appear to have been 
. Egyptian. The real Egyptian plant is not indigenous in Greece, though there are some species 
of triangular reeds found there to which the ancient name κύπειρος is still given. Already in the 
time of Anacreon it was common to apply the name of the indigenous Grecian rush πάπυρος, 
now called παπύρι, to the manufacture made of the byblus, (Anac. Od. 4.) though in fact the 
papyri, being a rush with a soft round stem, is unfit for making either cloth, cordage, or paper, 
The use of its name nevertheless prevailed, while byblus became syndbnymous with the Latin 
liber, meaning the inner bark of any plant, but especially such as were used in manufacture. 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides and Pliny describe the Egyptian plant under the name of Papyrus. 
Theophrastus says, ‘‘ mats, garments, sails, &c. are made of the βίβλος (bark) of the Egyptian 
πάκνρος, but above all, books (βιβλία). 

* Polyb. iv. 44. xvi. 29. Strabo, p. 124. 583. 591. Plin. H. N. vi. 1. iv. 11. Xenophon, 
indeed, (Hellen. iv. 8.) says, ‘‘not more than eight stades:” but his expression must be consi- 
dered as vague, for his words imply the distance between the towns of Sestus and Abydus, 
though he certainly meant the narrowest part of the strait: Σηστὸν καταντικρὺ ὄντα, ᾿Αβύδον καὶ. 
ἀπέχοντα ob πλεῖον ὀκτὼ σταδίων. The following description of the places by Strabo, (p. 591.) 
is very correct. "Afvios..... ἐνταῦθα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τὸ ἑπταστάδιον, ὅπερ ἔϑευξεν ὁ Ξέρξης, τὸ διορίξον 
τὴν Εὐρώπην καὶ τὴν ᾿Ασιάν' Καλεῖται δ᾽ ἡ ἄκρα τῆς Ἐῤρώπης Χεῤῥόνησος διὰ τὸ σχῆμα, fh ποιοῦσα 
τὰ στενὰ τὰ κατὰ τὸ Θεῦγμα" ἀντίκειται δὲ τὸ δεῦγμα τῇ ᾿Αβύδῳ... .. Ἢ μὲν οὖν "᾿Αβνδοε καὶ ἡ Σησ- 
τὸς διέχουσιν ἀλλήλων τριάκοντά πον σταδίους ἐκ λιμένος els λιμένα" τὸ δὲ Cedypa ἔστι μικρὸν ἀπὸ 
τῶν πόλεων παραλλάξαντι, ἐξ ᾿Αβύδου ὡς ἐπὶ τὴν Προποντίδα, ἐκ δὲ Σηστοῦ eis τοὐναντίον" ὀνομάϑεται 
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it are exactly equivalent to the seven stades of Herodotus, at his own com- 
putation of 600 Greek feet to the stade. At present the common passage 
between the opposite shores is not at Abydus, (vestiges of which city are 
still extant,) but at the castles of the Dardanelles, of which the Asiatic stands 
at the mouth of the Rhodius, and the. European upon the Cape anciently 
called Cynossema." The strait in this place is as narrow, if not narrower, 
than the Zeugma or channel of Abydus; and both of them are more than 
nine stades in breadth, reckoning the stade at the highest computation. It 
may easily be believed, that the violent action of the current which here 
issues from the Propontis, combined with the effect of the rivers in depo- 
siting earth at their mouths, of which we have so remarkable an example in 
the neighbouring Scamander, may have been. continually causing some 
change in the coast-line; and that a part of the low point of Abydus may 
have been carried away during the twenty-three centuries that have elapsed 
since the Persian invasion, while the river Rhodius, aided perhaps by the 
counter-currents, which are very strong in some parts of the coast, may 
have caused a protrusion of the shore opposite to the Cynossema. 

The oblique position of the vessels with respect to the Propontis, as 
described by the historian, may be accounted for by the sudden bending of 
the strait at Abydus; whence it happens that the current of the Propontis, 
after being thrown by the point of Abydus upon the Tracheia, is deflected 
from thence at a large angle towards the Dardanelles. It is evident that 
the obliquity would be still greater, in the supposition that the upper bridge 
was carried not directly across, but from the point of Abydus to the entrance 
of the harbour of Sestus. That such was really its position, is strongly 
indicated by the great excess in the number of ships forming the upper 
bridge, over those in the lower; as well as by the remark of Strabo, that 
the termination of the bridge was at a place called Apobathra, near Sestus. 
If we suppose the lower bridge to have been precisely at the narrowest 


δὲ xpos τῇ Σηστῷ τόπος ᾿Αβοβάθρα, καθ' ὃν ἐδεύγνντο ἡ σχεδία. “Eore δὲ ἡ Σηστὸς ἐνδοτέρω κατὰ τὴν 
Προποντίδα ὑπερδέξιοε τοῦ ῥοῦ τοῦ ἐξ αὐτῆς, &c. , 

" “Ἔστι τοίνυν per’ “Αβυδον ἥ re Δαρδανὶς ἄκρα, ἧε μικρῷ πρότερον ἐμνήσθημεν, καὶ ἡ πόλις ἡ Δάρ- 
davos, διέχουσα τῆς ᾿Αβύδον ἑβδομήκοντα cradiovs. Μεταξὺ δὲ ὁ 'Ῥοδίοε ἐκπίπτει ποταμὸς, καθ' ὃν ἐν 
τῇ Χεῤῥονήσῳ τὸ Κυνὸς σῆμά ἐστιν, ὅ φασιν Ἑκάβης εἶναι ragov.—Strabo, p. 595. ‘ The tomb of 
Hecuba here intended by Strabo, seems to be that conspicuous tumulus which is seen on the 
height above Kelid-ul-babr, as the town and fortresa at the upper European castle is called by 
the Turks. 
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opening, we shall have about thirteen feet for the average breadth of the 
vessels, and a difference of about 600 feet in the length of the two bridges. 

As to the construction of the bridges, it differed in little or nothing from 
that of similar works at the present day. Besides the moorings and lateral 
fastenings of the vessels which formed the four divisions of each bridge into 
a compact body, there were several larger anchors thrown out to a greater 
distance, to guard against the effects of a gale in either direction. 

The third measure taken to facilitate the passage of the armament of 
Xerxes into Greece, was the formatiom of a canal through the isthmus 
which connects the peninsula of Acte or Mount Athos with the adjacent part 
of the Thracian Chalcidice. The undertaking was suggested by the damage 
which Mardonius suffered in circumnavigating Mount Athos in his first expe- 
dition in the reign of Dareius; and although doubts have been thrown upon 
the truth of this preparatory operation of Xerxes,’ chiefly by the ignorance 
of the Roman poets, or their indifference to the truth,* an examination of 
the spot not only shows that it was easy and useful, but that a canal has 
actually existed there. It is true that Herodotus ascribed the work to 
ostentation, and thought it would have been easier to have dragged the fleet 
over the Isthmus; but this judgment of the historian may in some measure 
have been caused by the inexperience of the Greeks in canal-making; 
for it cannot be doubted, (so great are the delays and dangers οὗ ἃ passage 
round Mount Athos during a large portion of the year,) that a canal through 
the Isthmus would even now be of great advantage to the small vessels 
which navigate the coasts of the Egean: the length of the Isthmus is little 
more than an English mile, and the ground is a hollow of alluvial soil from 
the one gulf to the other. Such notwithstanding was the awkwardness of 
the multitudes employed upon the operation by Xerxes, that none but the 
Pheenicians thought of shelving the sides of the trench: all the others 
excavated it perpendicularly, so that the earth fell in as they proceeded. If 
any of the workmen had been from Egypt, or from Babylon, countries 
‘abounding in canals, such a blunder could hardly have occurred. The 
undertaking occupied the greater part of three years, during which a relief 
of workmen sailed periodically to Acte from Eleus in the Chersonesus. The 


* Thucydides iv. 109. Plato (de Leg. |. iii.) Isocrates (in Paneg.) Lysias (in Orat. Funeb.) 
and Strabo, all testify the fact. 

2 Particularly Juvenal : ‘‘ Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Grecia mendax Audet in historia.” 
Sat. x. 174, 
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work was under the direction of two Persians of high rank ; and its dilatory 
progress may be ascribed in part to the relaxation to which the orders of a 
despot are always liable, when executed at a distance from him by men 
who are moved only by the impulse of the whip. Nothing seems to have 
made a deeper impression upon the high-minded historian than this part of 
the Persian manners. Whether they were fighting, or marching, or work- 
ing, Herodotus tells us repeatedly that it was all done under the lash. 

The place of assembly to which Xerxes repaired on quitting Susa was 
Critalla in Cappadocia, where he met all the forces of the eastern and 
southern provinces of his empire. After passing the Halys, the army 
directed its march not by the straight road to Sardeis, the next place of 
assembly, but to the south-eastward, towards the sources of the Meander. 
This road was probably chosen in order to avoid the salt country and the 
waterless plains lying between the Halys and Phrygia Epictetus; and the 
route must have been nearly the same as that which was afterwards taken, 
in the opposite direction, by Xenophon and the Ten Thousand under the 
younger Cyrus. Having visited Celene and Colosse, Xerxes crossed the 
Meander into Lydia, and arrived at Sardeis, in the plain around which city 
the army passed the winter, while the ships collected from all the maritime 
countries subject to Persia were assembled on the neighbouring coast of 
Eolis. 

In the beginning of the ensuing spring" (of the year B.C. 480), the army 
moved to the bridges over the Hellespont at Abydus: here Xerxes first came 
in sight of his fleet, and here he indulged himself with the spectacle of a 
sea-fight, in which the vessels of Sidon were made to gain the victory: The 
army crossed the bridges in seven days, but they did not prosecute their 
march till three weeks afterwards.* Being under the necessity of passing 
round the head of the gulf of Aenus by the isthmus of Cardia, they of course 
moved at first (as Herodotus remarks) in a direction opposite to that of the - 
fleet, when the latter sailed westward out of the Hellespont. The sea and 
land forces met again at Doriscus, in a large plain near the mouth of the 
Hebrus, where, since the reduction of this part of Thrace by Dareius, a 
Persian fortress had been constructed. Here the ships were drawn on the 
shore until Xerxes had reviewed and counted the army. The fleet was then 


©... dpa τῷ dap.—Herodot. vii. 37. 
* Herodot. vii. 56. viii, 51. 
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launched and anchored along the coast at a distance of four plethra, (400 
feet;) after which Xerxes, on board a Sidonian vessel, which he was accus- 
tomed to prefer when he had occasion to embark," passed along the whole 
line between the prows of the ships and the shore, asking . questions, and 
directing his secretaries to write down the answers. 

At this review the triremes amounted to 1207: the other ships, consisting 
of vessels of fifty oars,-of vessels of thirty oars, of ships called Cercura,’ of 
horse-transports, and of long vessels for bridges,’ were about 3000 in number. 
Of the 1207 triremes, Pheenicia and Palestine sent 300, Egypt 200, Cyprus 
150, Cilicia 100, Pamphylia 30, Lycia 50, Caria 70: of the Greek provinces of 
Asia, Doris sent 30, Ionia 100, the Ionian islands 17, olis 60, and the Greek 
cities of the Asiatic coast of the Euxine, Propontis, and Hellespont, 100.‘ 


* Herodot. vii. 128. 

> Long vessels of Cyprian construction.—Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 56. 

3... és ras γεφύρας paxpus yéas.—{Herodot. vii. 21.) These long vessels for bridges were 
probably triremes not in a state of repair for war; for Herodotus, in describing the bridge over the 
Hellespont, speaks only of triremes and penteconters as having entered into its construction : 
πεντηκοντήρους καὶ rpinpéas ovyPévres.—vil. 36. | 

4 Νησιῶται δὲ ἑπτακαίδεκα παρείχοντο νέας, ὡπλισμένοι s"EXAnves’ καὶ τοῦτο Πελασγικὸν ἔθνοε, 
ὕστερον δὲ ᾿[Ϊωνικὸν ἐκλήθη κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον καὶ οἱ δνωκαίδεκα πόλιες “Iwves οἱ ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίων, 
&¢.—Herod. vii. 95. There is some difficulty in understanding who these Ionian islanders 
were. Andrus and Tenus did not join the Persians till after the battle of Thermopyle. The 
other principal Ionian islands, Ceus, Naxus, Siphnus, Seriphus, Cythnus, were, together 
with the Doric island of Melus, on the side of the Greeks, and their contingents at Salamis 
are mentioned hereafter. Nor could Herodotus have meant Samus and Chius, as these were 
included in the twelve cities of Ionia, and were even far above them all, except Miletum, in 
naval importance, as appears by a comparison of the number of ships in the fleet at Lada, in 
the Ionian revolt against Dareius,* when Miletum had 80 triremes, Samus 60, Chius%00, 
Priene 12, Myus 3, Teus 17, Erythre 3, Phocea 8. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the 
continental cities of Ionia sent 100 ships to the fleet of Xerxes, while Samus and Chius contri- 
buted only 17. Indeed, Diodorus, though he differs in several details from Herodotus, states 
the Ionian ships under Xerxes at 100, as Herodotus does; and he expressly adds, that those of 
‘Chius and Samus were included. 

I believe that the Ionian islands here mentioned, but not named by Herodotus, are Lemnus and 
Imbrus ; for he says, that the islands which he alludes to were once possessed by the Pelasgi, 
and Lemnus and Imbrus are the only two islands of the Egean which the historian elsewhere 
notices as having been inhabited by that people ;+ although from other authors it appears that 
the Pelasgi also occupied Lesbus, a part of Crete, and some of the Cyclades. Lemnus was 


* Herodot. vi. 8. + Herodot. v. 26. vi. 137. 
§ Hom. Od. T.v. 175. Strabo. Dionys. Halicarn. 
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From the latter was excepted Abydus; the men and ships of that town 
having been left in charge of the bridges over the Hellespont." 

Besides the chiefs of each national squadron, the whole fleet was under 
the supreme command of four Persians, one of whom was whole brother, 
and another half-brother to the king.» Achtemenes, the former, had charge 
of the Egyptians ; Ariabignes, the latter, that of the Ionians and Carians. 
It seems evident that the recent reduction of the Egyptians and of the 
Asiatic Greeks under the Persian yoke, and still more their subsequent 
revolt, was the cause of this particular honour. 

From Doriscus, the fleet followed along the coast the progress of the 
army as it marched through a part of Thrace, Peonia, and Macedonia, 


conquered from the Pelasgi by Miltiades,* and seems thenceforward, except during the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, to have been, together with Imbrus, subject to Athens, from whence the Pelasgic 
islands were probably colonized after the conquest. And hence, perhaps, the expression of 
Herodotus, that ‘ the islands were Ionian, in the same manner as the twelve cities of Ionia 
founded by the Athenians.” During the Peloponnesian war, the troops of Lemnus and’ Imbrus 
were constantly attached to the Athenians.t The preceding remarks have been chiefly occasioned 
by the note of Larcher, (1. vii. note 149.) who has unaccountably supposed that Herodotus 
meant the Athenian islands of Ceus, Siphnus, Seriphus, Naxus, Andrus, and Tenus; though the 
ships of the three first were on the side of the Greeks, and it is clear from Herodotus, that none 
of them sent their vessels until after the battle of Artemisium. 

Diodorus (ii. 3.) says, that the king provided the ships which were manned by the Greek 
cities, (τὰ σκάφη rod βασιλέως χορηγοῦντοε). If the historian is correct, he must be understood to 
mean, that the king defrayed the expense of them, for the ships could have been procured only in 
the maritime cities themselves. In his enumeration of the contingents, Diodorus states, ‘‘ that the 
islands of Rhodus and Cos were included in Doris, thoee of Samus and Chius in Ionia, and those 
of Lesbus and Tenedus in Kolis; which is fully confirmed by Herodotus (i. 144. et seq., vi. 8.) 
The numbers of Diodorus however differ, as I have already remarked, in several instances from 
those of Herodotus, particularly as to the ships furnished by those islands which are situated, as 
Diodorus expresses it, between the Cyanez and Capes Triopium and Sunium ; or, in other words, 
the islands of the Egean and Propontis, These islands, according to Diodorus, sent fifty ships. 
As the forces, however, of all the principal islands are stated separately or collectively in the 
course of the narrative of Herodotus, the testimony of Diodorus cannot be admitted in contra- 
diction to the details of the cotemporary historian, at least as far as the review of Doriscus is 
concerned ; for fifty may have been nearly the number of the triremes from the islands at Pha- 
lerum. In fact, the history of these events by Diodorus is little more than an inaccurate version 
of Herodotus: for example, instead of the several kinds of vessels specified by Herodotus, as 
making up the Persian fleet, Diodorus loosely states, that there were 160 horse-transports, and 
3000 ships of thirty oars. 

* Herodot. vi. 140. + Thucyd. ii. 5. 

* Herodot. vii. 89. et seq. * Herodot. vii. 97. 
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which had been already subdued by Megabyzus and Mardonius, in the 
reign of Dareius.* On the arrival of Xerxes at Acanthus, the land-forces 
proceeded to Therme, (afterwards Thessalonica,) while the fleet passed at a 
short distance to the eastward of Acanthus through the canal of the isthmus 
of Acte, which was now completed. Leaving Sane to their left, the vestiges 
of which town are still observable on a height above the southern entrance 
of the canal, precisely in the place which Herodotus and Thucydides have 
described,* the fleet entered the Gulfof Singus, and directed its course upon 
Cape Ampelus, the southern extremity of the peninsula of which Torone 
was the chief town; from thence a direct course carried it to Cape Canas- 
trum, the extreme point of the peninsula called Pallene. Here entering 
the great Thermaic Gulf, they coasted its eastern shore to Therme, and 
anchored near the mouth of the Axeius, on the shore of the immense plain 
which extends from Thessalonica to Berrhza, and where all the land-forces 
were now collected.’ 

In the course of the march from Doriscus the army had been joined by 
the people of Thrace and Pzonia; the fleet in like manner, in its passage 
along the coast, had been increased by 120 triremes, furnished by the Greek 
cities of Thrace,* and by Samothracia and Thasus, of which islands some 
of the maritime cities of the neighbouring continent were dependencies or 
colonies. 

In no situation do those magnificent features of the scenery of the north of 
Greece, Olympus and Ossa, present a more imposing aspect than at Thes- 
salonica. Xerxes, struck with their appearance on his arrival at that place, 
was still more surprised when he heard that the road into Thessaly was 
through a narrow valley between the two mountains: embarking, therefore, 
in his Sidonian yacht, he proceeded to examine the pass in person; and, 
having beheld it with that admiration which Tempe must always inspire, 
he praised the Thessalians for their prudence, in making an early alliance 
with him, since he had it in his power, he said, by impeding the course of 
the river, to convert all the level country of Thessaly into a lake.* 

This remark of the monarch, as to the Thessalians, is explained by Hero- 
dotus. It appears that before the departure of Xerxes from Persia he had 
received an embassy from the Aleuades, a powerful family of Larissa, who, 


* Herodot. v. 12., vi.43.  * Herodot. vii. 22. Thucyd. iv. 109. 3 Herodot. vii. 127. 
* Herodot. vii. 108. et seq. He mentions near forty of these cities, besides the islands. 
* Herodot. vii. 128, et seq. 
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like the Pisistratide of Athens, invited him to march into Greece. More 
recently the great body of the Thessalians had resolved to submit to Xerxes, 
in consequence of the southern Greeks having given up all intention of 
defending Thessaly. Ten thousand hoplite, who had occupied Tempe, 
under Eveenetus of Sparta and Themistocles of Athens, unwilling to fight at 
such a distance from home, and convinced that the Persians would find out 
the route from Macedonia into Thessaly through Perrheebia, by which Tempe 
would be taken in the rear, retired from that pass, while Xerxes was still at 
the Hellespont." As Tempe was the only position in Thessaly defensible 
with a small body of troops, all the plains between the mountains Olympus 
and Othrys were by its evacuation left open to the enemy. But although 
by the abandonment of this post the direct and level road into Thessaly was 
given up to the Persians, Xerxes appears to have been afraid to risk the 
safety of his forces in a place where a few enemies on the adjacent heights 
might do them the greatest mischief. He preferred the safe but difficult 
route through Perrhebia; and thus one of the strongest passes in Greece, and 
by far the most convenient road into Thessaly, was neither defended by the 
Greeks, nor made use of by the Persians. While their army was encamped 
in Pieria at the southern extremity of the great Macedonian plain, one 
third of the forces was employed in cutting down the woods on the branch 
of Mount Olympus which borders Pieria on the south-west,’ as a preparation 
for their passage into Perrhebia. 

After consuming several days in these operations, and in receiving earth 
and water, the emblems of submission, from the cities of Thessaly and of 
Locris, from the people bordering on the Maliac Gulf, and from all the 
cities of Boeotia with the exception of Thespie and Platea, Xerxes with his 
whole army crossed the mountain into the valleys of Perrhebia, and from 
thence entered the Thessalian plains. 

When all hopes of defending Thessaly were at an end, the council of the 
confederate states, whose troops had assembled at the Isthmus, determined 
to oppose the passage of the Persians over the next barrier of Southern 
Greece. In the ridges of (ta, nature has furnished a protection to the 
country still stronger than that of the Olympian mountains: it was deter- 
mined therefore to defend this line; and when Xerxes advance Ἢ from 


Ὁ Herodot. vii. 173. Plutarch in Themist. 3 Herodot. vii. 131. 
VOL. I. PART II, 2H 
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Macedonia, the Greeks occupied Thermopyle with their land-forces, and 
Artemisium with their fleet.’ 

Artemisium, which was so called from a temple of Diana on the shore, 
is a harbour on the northern coast of Euboea, not far to the eastward of 
the bay and plain in which Histiea (afterwards called Oreus*) formerly 
stood, and which is now occupied by the town of Xirokh6éri (Ξηροχόρι) : 
it is situated in the channel between the coasts of Magnesia and Eubea, 
which leads into the Maliac Gulf, and from thence to the Euripus; and it is 
nearly opposite to the entrance of the Pagasean or Pelasgic Bay, now 
called the Gulf of Vélo. A fleet stationed at this point prevented the 
enemy from landing a force in the rear of the Greeks at Thermopyle ; 
and a communication between the two positions was easily maintained by 
the means of two light vessels.’ 

The Greeks had not been long assembled at Artemisium, before they were 
informed by fire-signals upon Sciathus, of the arrival at that island of ten 
ships‘* of the enemy’s fleet, which had been sent in advance to clear the 
way, and inform themselves of any dangers of navigation in the intended 
course of the fleet. These ten ships having been chosen for their superior 
sailing, easily came up with three Greek triremes of observation, which had 
been stationed at Sciathus, and which took to flight on the appearance of 
the enemy. One of these vessels was from Athens, one from Egina, and 
the third from Troezen. The Persians made an easy capture of the Tre- 
zenian ship, selected the handsomest man on board, and sacrificed him on 
the prow of the vessel. The trireme from gina was taken, after having 
been obstinately defended by its commander Pythes, whose wounds were 
healed by the Barbarians, and who was treated by them with the greatest 
respect for his valour. The Athenians of the third galley fled, stranded the 
ship at the mouth of the Peneius, and made their escape by land. Three of 
the Persian ships (probably on their return from this pursuit of the Athe- 


* Herodot. vii. 175. 

2 Its ruins, still called Oréos, are found near the south-western angle of the plain and bay. 

3 Herodot. vii. 175. viii. 21. 

* I have used the word ships in the same manner as Herodotus and Thucydides employ νέες 
br νῆες ; by these words, when without any particular designation, the historians always mean 
triremes. Ὁ . ΝΞ 

"5 Herodot, vii. 188. 
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nian) erected a column of stone as a beacon, upon a dangerous rock, called 
Myrmex, which one Pammon of Scyrus had pointed out to them in the 
channel. between Magnesia and Sciathus. - 

Upon the approach of the enemy, the Greeks gave up the resolution of 
waiting for them at Artemisium, and retreated to Chalcis (the modern 
Egripo) with the intention of defending the passage of the Euripus; leaving 
Hemeroscopes on the mountains of Eubcea, to bring them intelligence of the 
enemys motions. 

It was eleven days after the departure of Xerxes that the fleet of the 
Persians sailed from the head of the Thermaic Gulf. On the evening of the 
same day on which they sailed,’ they arrived on the coast of Magnesia, and 
anchored in an open bay between Cape Sepias and the town of Casthanea ; 
where the space was so inadequate to their numbers, that one line only was 
stranded, all the other ships remaining at anchor in eight lines. The next 
morning a violent gale set in from the E.N.E.,? accompanied by a heavy sea, 
and lasted three days. In such an exposed situation, it was naturally fatal 
to a large proportion of the Persian ships. Those which were nearest to the 
shore were hauled up on the beach, and speedily enclosed by a palisading 
made from the wrecks: for the Persians were fearful of the Thessalians, 
notwithstanding the recent submission of that people to Xerxes. Of the 
vessels which remained at anchor, the greater part were driven by the. 
tempest upon the coast of Mount Pelium, and the whole shore was strewn 
with their wrecks from Cape Sepias, as far north as Melibcea, at the foot of 
Mount Ossa. Four hundred triremes were lost, together with an immense 
number of smaller vessels. 


' Herodot. vii. 183. Dr. Gillies has made the Persian fleet consume eleven days in the 
passage, instead of their having sailed eleven days after the army moved. The distance from the 
head of the Gulf of Saloniki to the part of the coast of Magnesia where they anchored is 
about eighty-five miles, or just a summer day’s sail with a favourable wind, the waiting for which 
had probably been the chief cause of the delay of eleven days. They anchored on the coast of 
Magnesia because the day was spent; it being the common practice of the ancients, as indeed it 
is of the modern orientals in general, to anchor at night. | 

? Herodot. vii. 188. Herodotus says the wind was east, (ἀπηλιώτης) ; but as the local name for 
it was Hellespontias, indicating that it blew from the Hellespont, it was probably to the north- 
ward of that point. When gales occur in the Archipelago in the summer, (the gale in which the 
Persian fleet suffered happened about the solstice,) they are generally from the northward ; 
but it seldom happens that they last so long as that which damaged the fleet of Xerxes, three 
days being generally the utmost duration in the Levant even of a winter’s gale. 
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' The survivors lost no time, as soon as the weather permitted, in sailing 
round the south-eastern extremity of Magnesia into the canal of Eubcea. 
They anchored in the road of Aphete, the modern port of Trikhiri, on the 
eastern or Magnesian side of the entrance into the Pagaszan Gulf, opposite 
to Artemisium, and eighty stades distant from that harbour. The Greeks, 
who on the second day of the gale had notice from their Hemeroscopes of 
the disaster of the Persians, returned with all possible speed ffom Chalcis 
to Artemisium, and had already anchored there before the arrival of the 
enemy at Aphete; fifteen of whose ships were captured, mistaking the 
Greek fleet for their own. 

Although the disproportion of the two parties was considerably reduced 
by the effects of the tempest, it was still so great, that the Persians were 
astonished at the boldness of the Greeks in meeting them, and entertained | 
little doubt of accomplishing the destruction of the whole Greek fleet, which 
now consisted of 271 triremes and nine penteconters.' 

With this view, the Persians sent 200 of their triremes round the southern 
extremity of Euboea to take possession of the Euripus, and thus to cut off 
the retreat of the Greek fleet through the Straits: for the Euripus, as 
Herodotus remarks, was the great object of both parties by sea, as Ther- 
mopyle was by land.* It was the intention of the Persian commanders to 
attack the Greek fleet as soon as they had notice, by a preconcerted signal, 
of the arrival of their own vessels in the Euripus; and, in order to elude 
the vigilance of the Greeks more effectually, that squadron was ordered to 
steer in the first instance to the northward, so as to sail round the island of 
Sciathus.? 

Notwithstanding this precaution, the Greeks had speedy intelligence of 
the enemy’s design from one Scyllias of Scione, the most celebrated diver of 
his time,* who made his escape from Aphetz:. they resolved in consequence 
to sail in the ensuing night, in order to meet the enemy’s squadron in its cir- 
cumnavigation of Euboexa. Meantime finding that the enemy did not make 
any movement against them, they resolved to advance and to make trial 


* Herodot. viii. 1. 2 Herodot. viii. 15. 

3 Herodot. viii. 7. Plutarch in Themist. 

* Some of the Greeks of the Hgzan sea are still remarkable for their skill in diving ; in 
particular the sponge-cutters of Symi, an island in the Ceramic Gulf, on the coast of the Asiatic 
Doris. ' 
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of his mode of fighting and manceuvring.* As the enemy’s force was con- 


* . +e μετέπειτα νύκτα μέσην παρέντας, πορεύεσθαι καὶ ἀπαντᾷν τῇσι περιπλωούσῃσι τῶν νηῶν μετὰ 
τοῦτο, ὡς οὐδείς σφι ἐπέπλωε, δείλην ὀψίην γινομένην τῆς ἡμέρης φυλάξαντες, αὐτοὶ ἐπανέπλωον ἐπὶ 
τοὺς βαρβάρους, ἀπόκειραν αὑτέων ποιήσασθαι βονλόμενοι τῆς τε μάχης καὶ τοῦ διεκπλόονυ.--- Herodot. 
Vili, 9. Διέκπλονε ἐστὶ (says the scholiast of Thucydides, i. 49.) τὸ ἐμβαλεῖν καὶ πάλιν ὑποστρέψαι 
καὶ αὖθις ἐμβαλεῖν. The retreating was effected by rowing stern foremost. This was called 
πρύμνην κρούεσθαι, ἀνακρούεσθαι, an expression common in the Greek historians—dvaxpoveiy τῷ 
χαλινῷ was a similar action with a horse (J. Poll. i. 9.11.) The scholiast of Thucydides says, 
Πρύμναν κρούεσθαι ἐστὶ τὸ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον ἀναχωρεῖν μὴ στρέψαντα τὸ πλοῖον. Ὁ γὰρ οὕτως ἀναχωρῶν ἐπὶ 
τὴν πρύμναν κοπηλατεῖ. In general the object of the τὸ ἐμβαλεῖν or advance, in the Greek 
διέκπλονς, was after giving way to the galley to strike the enemy’s vessel in some weak part, 
ar to carry away his oars by running up alongside of him. In avoiding these attacks, or in 
effecting them against a cautious and skilful adversary, consisted the great art of mancuvring 
in a naval action. The passage of Herodotus cited above has, I think, been misunderstood 
by some of the modern historians of Greece. Mr. Mitford (viii. 4.) says, ‘‘In the evening, 
however, having received no confirmation of the intelligence, (for, to avoid observation, the 
enemy kept at a considerable distance from the Eubcean coast,) the Grecian commanders 
determined to try an attack,” ἄς, The Greeks sought for no confirmation of the intelligence, 
and wanted none. They knew that the Persian squadron was already at a considerable 
distance, and that its circuitous route could not be completed in less than two or three days: 
they resolved, therefore, to proceed and meet it in its progress northward through the Euripus, 
and to move in the night, that they might not be immediately followed by the fleet at Aphetz, 
but have the advantage of fighting the 200 triremes separately. The words ὡς οὐδείς σφι 
ἐπέπλωε evidently allude to the fleet at Aphetz. Seeing that this fleet did not move against 
them, which they had every reason to expect from its superior force, (indeed the Persians 
deferred the attack only till the arrival of their squadron sent round Eubcea,) the Greeks 
resolved to make the attack themselves when the enemy’s force was divided; by which means 
they more effectually concealed their purpose of retreating in the night, at the same time that 
they tried the enemy’s mode of fighting. Dr. Gillies (c. 10.) not only falls into the same error 
as Mr. Mitford, but even represents the Greeks as having sen out ““ advice-boats to observe the 
progress of the Persians,” upon the return of which without intelligence, he supposes their 
design of sailing at midnight to have been abandoned; that the Greeks then thought the 
opportunity afforded by the absence of the Persian squadron favourable for them “‘ to display 
their courage in fight and their superior skill in naval action ;” and that ‘ about sun-set they 
approached in a line, and offered battle to the Persian fleet.” Herodotus does not, it is 
true, mention why the Greeks abandoned their intention of sailing at midnight; but his narra- _ 
tive sufficiently explains it. Their design was suspended by the stormy weather that night, and 
partly, perhaps, by their unexpected success in the evening: the next day, its necessity was 
entirely superseded by the intelligence which they received of the destruction of the Persian 
squadron at the Cela. There is not a word of evidence for the advice-boats of Dr. Gillies, or 
for the line in which he says that the Greeks advanced ; and Herodotus most clearly states, that 
their attack was not for the empty purpose of displaying their own skill and valour, but for that 
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siderably reduced, the opportunity was favourable, and the measure would 
have the effect of helping to conceal their purpose of sailing in the ensuing 
night. They moved about three hours before sun-set,* and were met by 
the Persians, who, by means of their superior numbers, surrounded them in 
such a manner, that the Greeks were obliged at first to form their ships 
into a circle with the prows outwards, towards the enemy. They soon 
however assumed the offensive, captured thirty of the Persian vessels, and 
were joined by a ship of Lemnus, which deserted ‘from the enemy during 
the action. The ensuing night was extremely tempestuous. The Persians 
at Aphete, not yet recovered from the disorder occasioned by the battle, 
were thrown into the greatest confusion; but it was to the 200 ships which 
had attempted to make the circuit of Eubcea, that the tempest was most 
fatal; for this squadron having been overtaken by it at the Cola, a dangerous 
coast between the Capes Caphareus and Gerestus,* not one of them escaped 
destruction. 


of trying an enemy in regard to whose courage at sea and naval tactics they were yet unex- 
perienced. But such is the manner in which Grecian history has been treated by almost every 
writer, except Mr. Mitford. 

M. Larcher, (Herodot. I. viii. note 12.) who has adopted the opinion of Brunck, is still wider 
from the truth in regard to the same passage of Herodotus. He supposes, that the Greeks 
actually sailed at midnight towards the Euripus, and that, not finding any enemy, they returned 
to Artemisium and attacked the Persians on the following evening. It is almost unnecessary 
to remark, that the attack of the Greeks took place on the evening previous to the night on 
which they had designed to sail, and that the design was never executed. 

* Both Dr. Gillies and Mr. Mitford have represented the Greeks as advancing upon this 
occasion in the evening ; but the circumstances of the battle as well on this as on the following 
day, show that these actions did not begin, but end, about the evening. It is seen in the pre- 
ceding note, that the words used by Herodotus are, δείλην ὀψίην. Δείλη had several modes 
of signification ; but I think Larcher (Hérodote 1. viii. note 18.) has clearly shown, chiefly from 
Dion Chrysostom (de Glor. Orat. 2.), that its common import was the middle of the afternoon ; 
and it is no small confirmation of Larcher’s opinion, that δειλινὸν, in modern Greek, means 
the hour which I have stated in the text. . 

* Ta δὲ μεταξὺ Kagnpéws καὶ Γεραιστοῦ ra Κοῖλα Εὐβοίας cadeira.—Strabo, Epit. x. Sinus 
Euboicus quem Cela vocant, suspectus nautis.—Liv. xxxi. 47. 

Πλῆσον δὲ νεκρῶν κοῖλον Εὐβοίας pvydv.—Euripid. Troad. v. 84. 

Euboice cautes, ultorque Caphareus.— Virgil. En. ii. 260. 
Philostratus (in Apollon. Tyan. iii. 23.) describes the Κοίλη Εὔβοια as a coast where are many 
promontories (ἀκρωτήρια) and hidden rocks in the sea (ἕρματα.) The promontories, of which the 
two principal are Gerestus and Caphareus, are the ra ἄκρα τῆς EvBoias to which some of the 
people of Eretria proposed to retire, when their city was about to be attacked by the Persians 
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On the following day the Greeks received, together with the intelligence 
of this event, a reinforcement of fifty-three Athenian triremes. By these 
fortunate occurrences they were encouraged to make a second attempt upon 
the enemy. Having advanced at the same hour of the afternoon as on the 
preceding day, they particularly directed their efforts against the ships of 
Cilicia, and, having sunk or destroyed a great number of them, returned to 
Artemisium at nightfall." 

The Persians, ashamed of being insulted by a force so very inferior, and 
afraid of the displeasure of Xerxes, resolved at length to become the assail- 
ants, and on the subsequent day at noon they attacked the Greeks in the bay 
of Artemisium. The combat was long and obstinate, and the loss was severe 
on both sides. The Persians again formed their ships into a crescent; the 
Greeks again anticipated the attack, as they had done in the first day’s 
action; and when the Persian ships closed towards the centre, as they 
were necessarily obliged to do, in approaching the comparatively small body 
of the enemy, they fell aboard of each other, and their numbers became of 
little advantage to them. As Herodotus says that their loss was much 
greater than that of the Greeks, and as five of the Greek triremes were taken 
by the Egyptians, and not less than ninety of the Athenian galleys damaged, 


under Datis (Herodot. vi. 100.) A rugged coast, rising abruptly from the sea to the heights of 
Mount Oche, was difficult of access both by sea and land, and offered great resources of defence 
against an invader. It appears from Tzetzes, (in Lycophr. v. 373.) that Cape Caphareus in the 
12th century was known by the name of Ξυλοφάγοε, devourer of wood (ships.) It is now called 
Kavo Doro, and Kadgupéa. 

* Φυλάξαντεε δὲ τὴν αὐτὴν ὥρην πλώοντες ἐπέπεσον νηνσὶ Κιλίσσησι" rabras δὲ διαφθείραντες, ws 
εὐφρόνη ἐγένετο, ἀπτέπλωον ὀτίσω ἐπὶ τὸ ᾿Αρτεμίσιον.--- Herodot. viii. 14, The words ὡς εὐφρόνη 
ἐγένετο connected with τὴν αὑτὴν ὥρην, prove that Herodotus could not have meant the evening 
by δείλη ὀψίη in his description of the action of the preceding day. The expression ταύτας 
διαφθείραντες may seem to warrant the two English historians, mentioned in a preceding note, in 
stating the whole Cilician squadron to have been destroyed; though there is certainly nothing tu 
prove that it was cut off, as they represent. And as to its total destruction, when we consider 
that the Cilician ships amounted to 100 before the storm at Casthanwa, and that some of their 
vessels fought at Salamis, it is more probable that the Cilician squadron was only very ill 
treated and partly destroyed upon this occasion. That,the fleet of Kerxes did not receive any 
reinforcements from the states of Asia between the actions at Artemisium and at Salamis is 
evident, as well from the description which Herodotus has given of the preparations in Asia, 
and of the progress of the war afterwards, as from the 66th chapter of his 8th book, where the 
historian describes the armament on its arrival at Phalerum. 
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we can hardly reckon the loss of the Persian fleet, between taken, sunk, and 
totally disabled, at less than 100 triremes. 

The three days on which the naval actions were fought at Artemisium, 
were the same on which the Greeks under Leonidas were engaged with 
the army of Xerxes at Thermopyle. 

The commanders of the Greek fleet were deliberating upon a retreat, in 
consequence of the damage which they had sustained in the last action, 
when the intelligence of the loss of Thermopyle decided them to proceed 
to the protection df the southern states, now immediately threatened by 
the Persian army. They sailed therefore in the order in which they were 
anchored ; the Corinthians, who were in the left wing, leading the van, 
and the Athenians occupying the more dangerous position of the rear.’ 
Thus they passed through the channel of Eubcea, and arrived at Salamis 
without any delay or interruption. On the morning after their departure, 
the. Persians crossed the Euboic Strait with great caution, and on the same 
afternoon anchored at Artemisium. Here the fleet remained a few days, 
during which great numbers of the naval host passed over to Thermopyle, 
by permission of Xerxes, to satisfy their curiosity, by viewing the scene of 
action and the dead: they then followed the same route which the Greeks 
had taken through the Euripus, and in three days anchored in the Athenian 
roadsted of Phalerum. 

“‘In my opinion,” says Herodotus,* ‘“‘ the Persians, when they entered 
Attica, were not less numerous either by land or sea, than when they 
arrived at Thermopyle and Sepias; for against the men who had perished 
in the storms at sea, and in the battles at Thermopyle and Artemisium, I 
will place those who had not yet followed the kg; namely, the Melienses, 
the Dorians, the Locri, and the Boeotians ; of the latter, all joined him except 
those of Thespiz and Platea. He was reinforced also by the Carystii, the 
Andrii and Tenii, as well as by all the islanders except those of the five cities 
which I have already mentioned. The Parii, however, awaited at Cythnus 
the event of the war; all the others joined Xerxes at Phalerum; and thus 
the farther he advanced in Greece, the more numerous his armament 
became.” | 

Although Herodotus expressly says ‘‘ both by land and sea” at the be- 


1 Herodot. Vill, 21. Plutarch in Themist. * Herodot, viii. 66. 
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ginning of this passage, I cannot think he was correct as to the latter part 
of the Persian force; indeed, we may say it was scarcely possible, if we are 
to receive literally what he says of the ships at Casthanza, at the Ccela, at 
Aphetze, and in the engagement near Artemisium, and from which it would 
appear that the Persians had lost upon these occasions at least half the - 
triremes which arrived at Sepias, where they amounted to 1327. 

It is umpossible to believe, that from a few cities bordering on the canal of 
Eubcea, and some of the smaller islands of the Aigean, not one of which had 
furnished the Greeks with more than four triremes, Xerxes could have 
supplied the loss of half a fleet which it had taken him seven years to collect 
from all Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. Either, therefore, we must imagine 
that many of the Persian ships, said to have been destroyed by the weather 
and in the battles, had been damaged only, and had received sufficient 
repair to resume their place in the line of battle at Phalerum, or that in 
respect to the strength of the Persian fleet at Phalerum Herodotus was not 
correct. In fact his words, which follow this declaration of his opinion, seem 
te relate entirely to the land-forces, in regard to the augmentation of which 
it is highly probable that he was nght. 

I am inclined to think, however, that neither the amount of the Persian 
loss at Sepias, Aphetee and the Coela was ever correctly known to the Greeks, 
nor the number of Persian triremes engaged at Salamis. It is sufficiently 
evident from Herodotus that no muster of the Persian armament took place 
at any place but Doriscus; and although it is hardly possible to give faith to 
the immense numbers of the land-forces, which were the result of the rude 
mode of calculation adopted by the Persians on that occasion, the enume- 
ration of the triremes, which were all furnished by the most civilized nations 
then existing, is perfectly credible, and has every appearance of being accurate. 
Their amount was 1207. There is some reason to think that the Greeks of 
after ages confounded this number with that of the Persian fleet at Salamis, 
for Isocrates, Diodorus, and Cornelius Nepos, all rate the force of the 
Persians at Salamis at 1200 ships.‘ Even Aschylus is not quite free 


1 His words are as follows: 
"Ἕλλησι μὲν ἦν 
Ὁ was ἀριθμὸς és τριακάδας δέκα 
Νεῶν, δεκὰς δ᾽ ἦν τῶνδε χωρὶς ἔκκριτοι" 
᾿ Ξέρξῃ δὲ, καὶ γὰρ οἶδα, χιλιὰς μὲν ἦν, 
VOL. I. PART II. | 21 
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from a suspicion of the same error. ‘‘ About 1000,” therefore, is the greatest 
accuracy that we can pretend to, in stating the strength of the Persian 
fleet at Salamis; and from these also are to be deducted, in estimating the 
- number of ships engaged in the battle, those which were sent to occupy the 
Megaric strait of Salamis, and which, according to Plutarch, were 200 in 
number. 

The Greeks, although they had suffered so severely in the last action at 
Artemisium, reunited their forces not less speedily than the Barbarians, and 
still more effectually : a second fleet, which they had been collecting in the 
harbour called Pogon, in Troezenia, jomed their friends at Salamis, and made — 
the Greek ships amount (according to Herodotus) to 367 triremes* and five 
penteconters, including among the triremes the deserter from Lemnus. 
The Athenians, Corinthians, and Megarenses had repaired their losses, so 
as to have exactly the same number of ships as at Artemisium. The 
‘Eginete added twelve to the number engaged at Artemisium, besides 
employing (according to the supposition mentioned in the note) twelve more 


"Ay ἦγε, πλῆθος" ai F ὑπέρκομποι τάχει 

Ἑκατὸν δὶς ἦσαν, ἑπτά θ᾽ ὧδ' ἔχει Adyos.—Pers. v. 338. 
The ambiguity rests upon the word χωρὶς, and the question is whether the numbers intended by 
the poet were 300 and 1000, or 310 and 1207. The exact coincidence of the last number with — 
the result of the muster at Doriscus may justify the suspicion mentioned in the text. 

* It has been seen, that Eschylus makes them amount at the utmost to 310, In favour of 
the enumeration of Eschylus, it may be said—1. That he was present in the action; whereas 
the historian was only an infant at that time.—2. That the numbers of Hschylus being stated in 
verse, cannot easily have been falsified by erroneous copies.—3. That the text of Herodotus is 
at variance with itself; his total number of 378 exceeding the sum of the contingents by 12. 
On the other hand—1. The details of Herodotus give an authenticity to his narrative, which is 
deficient in AEschylus.—2. The disagreement between the total of Herodotus and his details is 
easily accounted for, if we suppose that in the total of 378 the historian included the Kginetan 
ships, which he states to have been left to defend the coast of Aigina, and that these ships were 
twelve in number ;—a supposition which is in some measure confirmed by Pausanias, who 
remarks, that on this occasion, next to the Athenian ships, those of ZEgina were the most nume- 
rous ; whence it appears, that they must have exceeded forty, the number of the Corinthian 
ships. From Thucydides, little is to be learnt on this question. The Athenian ambassadors 
sent to Sparta just before the Peloponnesian war, being desirous of heightening the merits of 
Athens in the Persian invasion, are made by the historian (or rather by the text of all the 
manuscripts except one) to state, that of 400 ships at Salamis, the Athenians furnished little less 
than two thirds. The remaining manuscript, instead of 400, has 300 ; and this must be the correct 
reading, if the ambassadors spoke truth as to the proportion of the Athenian vessels, and if at 
the same time Herodotus is right in stating the Athenian contingent at 180. 
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for the protection of their island, which was peculiarly exposed to danger, 
all the opposite coast of Attica being in the hands of the enemy. The 
Euboic cities which adhered to the cause of Greece, brought the same ships 
which had been employed at Artemisium. Those manned by the Chalci- 
denses of Eubcea had been borrowed from the Athenians." 

The contingent of each state upon this occasion, furnishes us with a good 
scale for judging of their relative importance at sea. Athens had 180 ships, 
ZEgina 30, Corinth 40, Megara 20, Chalcis of Euboea 20, Sparta 16, Sicyon 
15, Epidaurus 10, Eretria of Euboea 7, Ambracia 7, Leucas 3, Troezen 5, 
Hermione 3, Styra of Eubeea 2, Ceus 2, Naxus 4, Cythnus 1 trireme and 
1 penteconter, Melus 2 penteconters, Seriphus 1 penteconter, Siphnus 1 
penteconter, Crotona in Italy 1 trireme. 


The following 1s the exact substance of the narrative of the battle con- 
tained in the Perse of Aischylus. It is supposed to be related to Atossa, 
the mother of Xerxes, by a messenger whom the monarch has sent from 
Athens to Persia. 

The messenger begins by stating, that Xerxes, upon receiving infor- 
mation from a pretended friend in the Grecian fleet, that the Greeks were 
preparing to retreat in the ensuing night from the straits of Salamis, gave 
orders to his naval commanders to arrange his fleet, as soon as it should be 
dark, in three lines, to occupy all the openings and narrow passages of the 
straits, and to detach other ships to complete the blockade of the island, 
making the Persian commanders answerable with their heads for the escape 
of any of the Greeks. schylus then proceeds to say: ‘“‘ The Persjans 
having taken their supper, the rowers tied their oars with the leathern 
thongs to the pegs,* and when the night came on, both rowers and com- 


* Herodot. viii. 1. 44. 
* Navarns τ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
Tporotro κώπην σκαλμὸν ἀμφ᾽ ebhperpor.— Kachyl. Pers. v. 378. 
The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the gunwale of the Greek vessels, described in 
these words of echylus, has been in use from the earliest times. It is one of the operations of 
putting to sea, described by Homer : 
᾿ρτύναντο 8 ἐρετμὰ rporois ἐν δερματίνοισι.----Οἀ. A. v. 782. 
In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (γροπωτήρι) embraces the middle. of the 
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batants embarked." All night the commanders were occupied in arranging 
the ships in their appomted stations. The Greeks made no attempt to 
escape: on the contrary, at day-light, the Barbarians were struck with 
surprise and fear, when they beheld the Greeks prepared for battle, and heard 
the rocks of Salamis re-echo to the sound of the trumpet and to the song of 
the Pean. The stroke of the Grecian oars kept time to the word of command. 
First, the mght wing, and then the whole fleet, moved forward, the com- 
manders exhorting their men to liberate by that day’s combat their country, 
their families, the tombs of their ancestors, and the seats of their paternal 
deities. These cries having been met by those of the Persians, the battle 
was commenced by a Greek ship, which attacked a Pheenician, and carried 
away its outer works. At first the Persians sustained the encounter, but at 
length the multitude of their ships became embarrassed in the narrow sea, 
and, instead of assisting one another, their oars were carried away by the 
brazen prows of their own fleet. The Greeks then attacked them on every 
side ; the hulls of the Persian vessels were overturned; and the sea was no 


longer to be seen for the broken ships and the bodies of the slain, which 


covered even the rocks and the shore. The remaining vessels of the 
Persians had recourse to a disorderly flight; those disabled were sur- 
rounded by the Greeks; and the men were beaten to death by broken oars 
and fragments of the wrecks, like a shoal of tunnies, or a netfull of other 


oar (κουπὶ), together with a strong peg (σκαλμὸς), fixed in the gunwale in the manner described in 
the annexed sketch. 


i 


1. σκαλμὸς. 2. τροπκωτήρι. 3. κουπί. 
For the σκαλμὸς or peg, see Pollux i. 87. Etymol. Mag. For the τροπωτὴρ Photii Lex., Suidas, 
Etymol. Mag., Hesych. in τροπώσασθε. 

* It was the custom in the naval service of the ancients, not to keep ships at anchor on the 
coast for any length of time, but to haul them on the beach and to land the men. Hence the 
Tonians, in their insurrection against Dareius, when their fleet was in presence of that of the 
Persians, mutinied because their commander Dionysius of Phocea, besides exercising them for 
a great part of the day at the διέκπλους, kept them the remaining hours on board at anchor.— 
Herodot. vi. 12. At Salamis it appears from Aeschylus, that the Barbarian ships were not 
stranded ; but that all the men were on shore, and did not embark until the night before the 
battle. 
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fish. Night only put an end to the cries and groans which filled all the 
Pelasgian sea; for never before was there such a multitude of men slain in 
one day.” 

‘‘ In a small island, diffieult of access, the resort of Pan, which lies before 
Salamis, Xerxes had posted a body of Persians, selected for their beauty, 
valour, noble birth, or fidelity to the king. He had placed them there for 
the purpose of securing a refuge to his own vessels, or of preparing an easy 
conquest of the Greeks, if the latter, after having lost their ships, should 
escape to the island during the battle. But no sooner had the deity given 
victory to the Greeks, than a band of these, clothed in brazen armour, leapt 
out of their vessels, and surrounded the island on every side, that the enemy 
might have no means of escaping. Many of the Persians fell by stones and 
arrows, and at length in a general assault of the Greeks, they were all cut to 
pieces. When Xerxes, who had been seated during the action upon a lofty 
height near the sea, beheld this last most severe misfortune, he cried out 
aloud, and rent his garments, gave orders to his army, and betook himself to 
a disorderly flight.” : 

The ‘ pretended friend,” mentioned by the poet in the beginning of this 
narrative of the battle, was Sicinnus, the preceptor of the children of The- 
mistocles, whom the Athenian commander had sent with a deceitful message 
to the enemy's fleet... Never was the power of a superior mind, in recon- 
ciling discordant: interests, and in making them bend to his own great 
purposes, more conspicuous than in the instance of Themistocles upon this 
occasion. Without such a presiding talent, the Athenian democracy could 
never have acquired for itself the singleness of design necessary to success 
ἸΏ war; still less could Athens have obtained sufficient influence to over- 
come the delays, the hesitation, and the want of concert and discipline 
inherent in every confederacy, but particularly a confederacy of republics. 
It was in great measure owing to the councils of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were in a state of readiness for the Persian war. Not uninformed 
of the preparations which Dareius and Xerxes had for seven years been 
making against Greece, and against Athens in particular, and justly calcu- 
lating that the encroachments of Persian power and influence in Ionia and 
Thrace had done more to facilitate and encourage a future attempt than the 
failure of the two former expeditions to prevent it, Themistocles foresaw that 


ne oe 


* Herodot. viii, 76. 110. 
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the salvation of Greece was to be looked for in the superior skill of the 
Greeks at sea, and especially in the strength of the navy of his own republic, 
which had taken the lead in Greece since the victory at Marathon. It was 
with this view that Themistocles had persuaded the Athenians to apply the 
treasure derived from the mines of Laurium, which they were about to 
divide among themselves, to the increase of their navy, with the ostensible 
view of prosecuting the war with their maritime rival Aigina; and thus the 
Athenian fleet received an increase of 200 triremes at a most seasonable 
moment, and was still farther augmented when the danger from Persia 
became more imminent." 

No sooner had the Greek fleet arrived at Artemisium, than the Athenians 
found the utmost difficulty in obtaining a cordial co-operation from their 
irresolute allies, each thinking more of his individual safety than of the 
᾿ common cause of Greece. Although the Athenian ships formed more than 
half the fleet, the jealousy of the other powers prevented the chief command 
from being given to an Athenian ; and Themistocles could only prevent their 
dispersion by bribing Adeimantus the Corinthian, and Eurybiades the 
Spartan, on the latter of whom the chief command of the allied fleet was 
conferred, although he was at the head of only ten ships at Artemisium, 
and of sixteen at Salamis. The difficulty of preventing the allies from 
_ dispersing was still greater at Salamis than at Artemisium. The Pelopon- 
nesians were very naturally afraid of being shut up in that island without 
provisions, and without the possibility of a retreat to the peninsula, if the 
Persians should be victorious. They resolved, therefore, to proceed to the 
Isthmus,” which their land-forces were then employed in fortifying by the 
construction of a rampart and ditch from one sea to the other, after having 


' * Herodot. vii. 144. Herodotus remarks, that the war between Acgina and Athens was the 
salvation of Greece, by obliging Athens to become a naval power. But in considering the for- 
tunate concurrence of circumstances which led to the wonderful result of the contest with Persia, 
the possession of the mines of Laurium, which gave the Athenians the means of raising a navy, 
should not be omitted: for Athens had not much commerce at that time; the little which the 
conquest of Egypt and Asia by the Persians, and the subsequent hostility of those countries, 
had left to the eastern coast of Greece, was then principally in the hands of Aegina. 

* Herodot. viii. 56. The bay anciently called Schenus, and now K4lam4ki, which is at the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus, and which was consequently the eastern termination of the line 
fortified by the Peloponnesians, was evidently the place to which they intended to retire. Near 
the shore of this bay the remains of the stadium and theatre of the Isthmian games, and the site 
of the temple of Neptune, are still to be distinguished. 
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rendered impassable the Scironian road, which passes along the rocky coast 
lying between Megara and Crommyon. 

Some of the Greek ships had already spread their sails for departure, 
when Themistocles, convinced that if they once quitted Salamis for any 
less advantageous situation, they would not wait for the attack of the 
Persian fleet, but would retire to their respective cities, tried once more his 
influence over Eurybiades; but although he succeeded in convincing this 
commander of the impolicy of a retreat with a view to the defence of the 
Peloponnesus itself, he was unable to prevail over the Corinthian and other 
leaders, until he announced the determination of the Athenians to abandon 
the cause of Greece, if the allies retreated from Salamis. To Adeimantus, 
the Corinthian who attempted to silence the Athenian commander by re- 
minding him that the Athenians had no longer any country, Themistocles 
replied, that as long as they had 200 ships manned by their own citizens,’ 
no state in Greece could resist them; and that in the worst circumstances 
they would emigrate to Siris in Italy, which already belonged to them. 
For the moment this threat was successful. Meantime, the Persians 
advanced from Phalerum to the straits of Salamis, with the intention of 
coming to action on the ensuing morning. Xerxes did not come to this 
resolution without holding a council of war, in which the opinion of each 
commander was asked, beginning with the kings of Sidon and Tyre. All 
were for battle except Artemisia of Halicarnassus, who commanded five 
ships from her native city, and from the neighbouring islands of Cos, 
Nisyrus, and the Calydnz. She advised Xerxes to blockade the island, 
where the enemy had no provisions, while the land-forces should march to 
the Peloponnesus; and she most judiciously urged as reasons for not 
hazarding a general action by sea, the superior skill of the Greeks, and the 
little reliance which Xerxes could place upon the people of Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Egypt. 

The fears and selfishness of the Peloponnesians having once more gained 
the ascendancy, Themistocles was obliged to have recourse to a stratagem 
of singular boldness. Persuaded that the Greeks, however divided they 
might be in opinion, would agree heartily in opposing the Barbarians when 
battle became inevitable, he sent Sicinnus, the preceptor of his children, to 


* This number was made up of the 180 manned by Athenians together with the twenty which 
they had lent to the Chalcidenses. 
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the Persian commanders with assurances of his own good wishes to their 
cause, informing them at the same time of the intention of the Greeks to 
retreat, and urging the Persians to attack them while they were in this state 
of disagreement among one another. ‘‘ The Persians,” says Herodotus," 
‘thinking the advice sincere, sent a great number of men into the little island 
of Psyttaleia, situated between Salamis and the continent; then, in the 
middle of the night, they advanced the wing of their fleet which was 
towards the west, for the purpose of investing the island on every side ; 
while the vessels which were drawn up about Ceus and Cynosura moved 
forward also, and occupied all the strait as far as Munychia. They ad- 
vanced their fleet in this manner to prevent the enemy from escaping, and 
in order that, thus enclosed on every side, the Greeks might suffer punish- 
ment for what they had done at Artemisium.” 

Upon comparing these words with the expressions of Hschylus, who 
says that the main body of the Persian ships drew up in a triple line, while 
others proceeded to invest Salamis on every side, we cannot doubt that the 
Persians took especial care to occupy with some of their ships the western 
channel of Salamis towards the Megaris, with the same view as they had 
sent a squadron to occupy the Euripus, when the Greeks were at Arte- 
misium. The Megaric channel was in fact the only position necessary to 
be occupied in order to prevent the escape of the Greeks. According to 
Plutarch, there were 200 ships employed on this service, or exactly the 
same number sent from Aphete to the Euripus. Diodorus says they were 
Egyptians, and he expressly states that the Megaric Strait was the position 
which they occupied. No further mention is.made of this squadron ; but it 
seems evident that they could not have been engaged in the battle, and 
must be deducted therefore from the number opposed to the Greeks in the 
Attic Strait. 

The words of Herodotus concerning Ceus and Cynosura are not equally 
clear: Cynosura seems to have been the name of the long rocky cape, 
which projects towards the Attic shore on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Salamis, and which, as we have already seen, was sometimes known by the 
appellation of Sileniz and Tropza. A similar Cape at Marathon was also 
called. Cynosura ; and it is probable that the name (meaning the dog’s 
tail) was often applied by the Greeks to narrow promontories of this kind. 


* Herod. viii. 76. 
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Herodotus seems to haye introduced the name of Cynosura solely for the 
purpose of noticing the fulfilment of the prophecy of an oracle, which 
predicted victory to the Greeks, and which began with the words—‘‘ When 
the Barbarians shall cover with their ships the sacred shore of Diana and 
that of Cynosura.”' It appears to me that these words of the oracle, com- 


* ᾿Αλλ’ ὅταν ᾿Αρτέμιδοο χρυσαόρου ἱερὸν ἀκτὴν 
Νηνσὶ γεφνρώσωσι, καὶ εἰναλίην Κννόσουραν, 
᾿Ἐλπίδε μαιγνομάνῃ λιταρὰς πέρσαντες ᾿Αθήναε, ὅ:6. 
The diligent translator and commentator of Herodotus, Larcher, seems not to have duly con- 
sidered these verses, connected with the words of his author, when he formed the opinion which 
he has given in the 109th note of the 8th book of his translation; namely, that by “ Ceus ” Hero- 
dotus meant the island of that name opposite to the south-eastern extremity of Attica, and by 
‘‘ ynosura ” the promontory of Marathon on the Attic coast. The words of Herodotus are as fol- 
lows : Τοῖσι δὲ os πιστὰ ἐγένετο ra ἀγγελθέντα, τοῦτο pay és τὴν νησίδα τὴν ‘Yurrddecay, μεταξὺ Σαλα- 
pivds τε κειμένην καὶ τῆς ἠπείρου, πολλοὺς τῶν Περσέων ἀκεβιβάσαντο" τοῦτο δὲ, ἐπείδη ἐγίνοντο μέσαι 
νύκτες, ἀνῆγον μὲν τὸ ἀπ᾽ ἑσπέρης κέρας κυκλούμενοι πρὸς τὴν Σαλαμῖνα" ἀνῆγον δὲ of ἀμφὶ τὴν Κέον 
καὶ τὴν Κυνόσουραν τεταγμένοι, κατέχον τε μέχρι Μουννχίηε πάντα τὸν πορθμὸν τῇσι νηυσί" τῶνδε εἶνε- 
κεν ἀνῆγον τὰς νῆαε, ἵνα δὴ τοῖσι “Ἕλλησι μηδὲ φυγέειν ἐξῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπολαμφθέντες ἐν τῇ Σαλαμῖνι δοῖεν 
τίσιν τῶν ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αρτεμισίῳ dyertopdrev.—(Herodot. viii. 76.) Now I think that nothing can be more 
clear than the historian’s testimony in another pessage, that all the land-forces were assembled 
at Athens, and the entire fleet at Phalerum, (ἐπεὶ ὧν ἀπίκατο és ras ᾿Αθήνας πάντες οὗτοι. .. . οἱ 
δὲ λοιποὶ ὡς ἀπίκοντο és τὸ Φάληρον, viii. 67.) M. Larcher, on the contrary, supposed that the Per- 
sian fleet formed a chain round the coast of Attica from Phalerum on the west to the strait of 
Eubcea on the east; and that in the middle of the night before the battle, the western wing of the 
Persian fleet at Phalerum proceeded to invest the southern and western sides of Salamis, while the 
eastern wing, which was near Eubeea, entered the Saronic Gulf, and occupied the strait between 
Salamis and the Attic shore. It clearly appears, however, that there were two movements of 
the Persian fleet previous to the battle, and that in the afternoon, as soon as Xerxes had formed 
the resolution to attack, the whole of his fleet approached Salamis, and formed in order of 
battle. The words of Herodotus(c. 70.) are: ᾿Επειδὴ δὲ παρήγγελλον ἀναπλώειν, ἀνῆγον ras νῆας 
ἐπὶ τὴν Σαλαμῖνα, καὶ παρεκρίθησαν διαταχθέντεε κατ᾽ ἡσυχίην' τότε μέν νυν οὖκ ἐξέχρησέ σφι ἡἧ 
ἡμέρη νανμαχέην ποιήσασθαι" νὺξ γὰρ ἐπεγένετο" οἱ δὲ παρεσκενάθοντο ἐς τὴν ὑστεραίην. The 
Persians did not attack on that evening, because it was too late; but drew up in order of battle in 
readiness for the following morning. It was not until the message of Themistocles was received, 
that the Persian commanders ordered a second movement, or that in which the ships about 
Ceus and Cynosura are said by Herodotus to have entered and covered all the straits. It is 
clearly impossible, therefore, (the distance from Salamis to the Cynosura of Marathon being 
more than sixty nautical miles, and from Salamis to Ceus more than forty,) to explain the nar- 
rative of Herodotus by M. Larcher’s supposition, unless it be supposed that the words oi ἀμφὶ 
τὴν Κέον καὶ τὴν Κυνόσουραν τεταγμένοι may be interpreted to mean those vessels, which had 
VOL. I. PART II. 2K 
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pared with those of AEschylus, point out the exact position which the 
Persians assumed, in three lines, in the night which preceded the action. 
Their first movement in the afternoon had been to quit the neighbourhood 
of Phalerum, and to approach the Strait of Salamis; the next, after having 
received the message of Themistocles, was to occupy Psyttaleia, and to 
place the westernmost of their ships in different stations around Salamis, 
particularly in the Megaric strait, at the same time that the great body of 
the fleet was arranged in the channel between Salamis and Attica, from 
the entrance of the Bay of Eleusis to the Munychian peninsula. Their 
principal strength was drawn up in three lines, from the extremity of Cape 
Cynosura to the opposite cape of the Bay of Salamis; near, or upon which, 
as we have already seen from Pausanias, stood a temple of Diana; and 
hence the words of the oracle of Bacis relating to the shore of Diana, which 
Herodotus has quoted. Thus their position was parallel to that of the 
Greeks, within the Bay of Salamis, where the latter possessed the advantage 
of having their flanks covered by the shore, and secured by that means from 
being attacked by the enemy with more than an equal front. That the 
Munychian peninsula was the situation of the left wing of the Persians, 
appears from the words of Herodotus just cited; and that the right ex- 
tended to the Bay of Eleusis is equally evident from a subsequent pas- 
sage, where the historian says that the Pheenicians were opposed to the 


Athenians, who occupied the wing of the Greeks towards the west and 
Eleusis. 


been stationed near Marathon and the island Ceus previously to the first movement: itis evident, 
however, that τεταγμένοι in c. 76. refers to διαταχθέντες in c. 70. where the latter word describes 
the position of the Persian ships before the message of Themistocles had been received. There 
seems, therefore, no room for a doubt, that Herodotus meant to say, that the straits were occupied 
in the middle of the night by the ships which had been drawn up on the preceding afternoon, in 
order of battle, near Cynosura; nor can there be much hesitation (as the main body of the Per- 
sian fleet must have been brought very near this cape, in the movement of the afternoon,) in 
concluding from this evidence alone that Cynosura was the Cape of Aghia Varvara. As to the 
words τὴν Kéoy, it is possible that Ceus may have been a place in Salamis, or on the Attic 
coast opposite to Cape Cynosura; it is more probable, however, that there is some error in the 
text. Perhaps Herodotus wrote τὴν νῆσον in reference to the island of Psyttaleia; for it is 
seen in the passage cited from c. 76. that the debarkation of the Persians on Psyttaleia imme- 


diately preceded the movement of the ships from around Ceus and Cynosura into the strait. 
* Herodot, viii. 85. 
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Xerxes, having conceived the opinion that the unsuccessful result of the 
actions at Artemisium was in great measure the consequence of his not 
having been present," assumed a station on shore in the rear of his fleet 
nearly opposite to the centre of the line, and to the middle of the Bay of 
Salamis. 

While the Persians were surrounding the Greeks on every side, the 
latter were passing the time in debate. They supposed the enemy’s fleet to 
be in the same place where they had seen it in the day. The Pelopon- 
hesians were more anxious than ever to retreat, having learnt that the 
Persian army had begun its march that very evening towards the Isthmus. 
In this conjuncture Aristeides, who had been banished from Athens by 
the ostracism, chiefly by the arts of his rival Themistocles, and who had 
already heard of the unwillingness of the Peloponnesians to fight at Salamis, 
arrived from A®gina, and calling Themistocles out from the council, “ Let 
us lay aside,” he said, “‘ our quarrels, and strive only who can render the 
greatest service to his country. Let the Peloponnesians debate as they 
will. The enemy surrounds us, I am an eye-witness of it. Neither the 
Corinthians, nor Eurybiades himself can any longer escape. Enter, there- 
fore, and communicate this intelligence to the council.”—‘‘ Know,” replied 
Themistocles, ‘‘ that the Persians have done this by my advice; I had no 
other means of inducing the Greeks to fight. Go, therefore, and impart the 
news yourself; for if I were to do so, they would suspect that it was an 
invention of my own.” Aristeides then communicated his information, 
adding that he had found it very difficult to pass unnoticed through the 
Persian ships; but the council hesitated to believe an Athenian, until his 
intelligence was confirmed by the commander of a trireme of Tenus, which 
deserted from the enemy. As soon as the dawn appeared, the hoplite and 
archers of embarkation were assembled, * Themistocles harangued the Athe- 


* Herodot. viii. 69. 
* Of σύλλογον τῶν ἐπιβατέων rornodpevor.—(Herodot. viii. 83.) The distinction of the ἐπιβάται, 


ναῦται, and κυπηλάται, has been alluded to in a former note. It has been seen, that there were 
sometimes fifty hoplite in each trireme. Plutarch indeed says, that at the battle of Salamis 
there were only fourteen hoplite and four archers in each of the Athenian gallies; but as the 
Athenian army was then in Salamis, and the hoplite were so numerous, that many of them were 
drawn up on the shore and were mere spectators of the battle, (Herodot. viii. 95.) it seems incre- 
dible, that the Athenian triremes should not at least have had as many marines on board as the 
enemy, who had thirty in each ship,—(Herodot, vii. 96. 184.) When the continent was again 
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nians, and the troops were embarked. At this moment the ship arrived 
from Aigina, which had been sent to obtain the aid and ptesence of the 
/Eacide in the battle. 

The Greeks now presented to the astonished Persians the appearance 
which Aschylus has described; and, instead of being unprepared, were 
advancing to the combat. The Persians moved forward also, and the shock 
was so terrible, that the Greeks retreated for some distance—a movement 
which may have been useful, by enabling them to correct any disorder in 
their line, and because it was their only means in such a narrow strait, 
crowded with vessels, of obtaining sufficient space for the regular advance 
of their gallies with the velocity which was required to give full effect to the 
impulse of the brazen prows.* 

Three ships belonging to three different republics were said to have 
maintained their stations on this occasion, and not to have joined in the 
retreat; and each of the three states in consequence claimed for its vessel 
the honour of having been the first to stand an engagement with the 
enemy's ships, and, by causing the whole Greek line to advance to its 
assistance, to have thus brought on the general action. It was a disputed 


open to the Athenians, the number of epibatz may have been reduced ; and hence it may easily 
be credited, that when the whole strength of Athens by land was required for the operations 
against Mardonius, they may not have been more numerous in each ship than Plutarch men- 
tions. Such, for instance, may have been their proportion in the battle of Mycale, which was 
fought on the same day as that of Platea. 

* Herodct. viii. 64. 

* Οἱ... «Ἕλληνες ἐπὶ πρύμνην ἀνεκρούοντο καὶ ὥκελλον ras vijas. It has already been men- 
tioned, that this mode of retiring with the head of the vessel towards the enemy, was one of the 
most common manceuvres of the ancient gallies. Plutarch, who has so often distorted the truth 
of Grecian history by his negligence or by his wish to be entertaining, says, that the Greeks did 
not fight until the hour when the usual sea-breeze sets in; and he adds, that Themistocles chose 
that time because the rough sea, which did not affect the low and strong-built Greek ships, was 
very inconvenient to the Barbarians, whose high sterns and lofty decks rendered their vessels 
unmanageable, and often exposed their sides to the Grecian prows. The difference of con- 
struction here mentioned between the Greek ships and that part of the Persian fleet which was 
not Greek may be correct; and as the action lasted the greater part of the day, the Greeks may 
have derived the advantage from the rough water, which Plutarch mentions: as the battle, 
however, was fought late in the summer, when the sea-breeze seldom sets in until the forenoon is 
somewhat advanced, and as both Mschylus and Herodotus agree that the action began at day- 
light, there is great difficulty in believing that Plutarch was well informed as to this anecdote of 
Themistocles, 
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point between Athens and Agina, whether the honour was due to the ti- 
reme of Aminias," brother of the poet Aischylus, or to the ship just returned 
from Agina. The third claimant was Demodicus or Democritus of Naxus, 
who has been celebrated in an epigram of Simonides,* but who has been 
noticed only by Herodotus’ as a trierarch, who persuaded his countrymen on 
board the four triremes of that island to join the Greek fleet, instead of the 
Persian, to which they had been sent. 

The Athenian ships, which were on the western or left wing of the Greeks, 
were opposed to the Pheenicians: the Lacedeemonians on the right were 
opposed to the Ionians.*‘ 

Herodotus, instead of giving a consecutive narrative of the battle of 
Salamis, has related only a few of the most interesting facts; thus acting in 
perfect conformity with that determination not to be responsible for any 
but ascertained facts, which is observable in every part of his history of the 
Persian invasion: for who can describe the details of a battle with accu- 
racy? Diodorus states that the first cause of the victory was the defeat 
of the ships of Plhwenice and Cyprus by the Athenians, who then attacked 
those of the southern coast of Asia Minor; that the latter resisted for some 
time, but were at length repulsed, when the Athenians having assailed the 
night of the enemy’s fleet, which had hitherto fought valiantly, the con- 
fusion of the Barbarians became general.’ 

The Greeks had reckoned upon deriving some assistance from the dis- 
affection of the Ionians and Carians; and Themistocles, with a view to this 
object, or at least to render them suspected to the Persians, had, before his 
departure from Artemisium, written an address to them upon some rocks 
near the watering-place in that harbour, wherein he exhorted them to 
abandon the cause of Persia, or, if that should be found impossible, to abstain 
from putting forth their strength in battle, and to remember that they were 
fighting against the mother-country. But the contracted views which so often 
direct the councils of small republics, prevented the stratagem from being 
successful. The same motives which prevented the Ionian chiefs from listen- 


* Herodot. viii. 84. * Ap. Plutarch. de Malign. Herod. 3 Herodot. viii. 46. 

* Diodorus has not followed Herodotus in this particular. He states the Lacedemonians to 
have been united with the Athenians on the left. In placing the Aginetz on the right, he 
appears to agree with Herodotus, who represents the ships of AZgina as having been particularly 
destructive to the enemy in the retreat of the latter through the eastern opening of the straits 
towards Phalerum.— Herod. viii. 91. Diodor. xi. 17. 

5 Diodor. xi. 19. 
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ing to Miltiades, who advised the destruction of the bridge of Dareius over the 
Danube, when that monarch was engaged with the Scythians,’ again actu- 
ated the commanders of the Asiatic Greeks. Their leading men owed to 
Persia the power which they enjoyed in their respective cities, and had 
therefore little temptation to desert its cause. In fact, the Greek auxiliaries 
of Xerxes, by their superiority both in skill and courage, were the most 
efficient part of his navy, and it was upon them that the chief weight of the 
contest fell. 

That little reliance could be placed by Xerxes on the squadrons of Egypt, 
Cyprus, Cilicia, and Pamphylia, was attested both by Artemisia and 
Mardonius.* The lonians, on the contrary, captured several of the Greek 
ships: the death of Ariabignes, the brother of Xerxes, who had the com- 
mand of the Ionians and Carians, shows in what part of the fleet the battle 
had chiefly raged; and ‘two of the Ionian commanders, whose conduct 
was observed by the king, and whose names were by his orders inscribed 
by his secretaries among those who had served him faithfully, were after- 
wards rewarded, the one with the government of Samus, the other with 
a large grant of land. Towards the close of the action, when the Pheni- 
cians had been routed by their Athenian opponents, some Pheenicians, who 
had lost their ships, endeavoured to hide their disgrace by taking ad- 
vantage of the suspicions which always oppressed the Asiatic Greeks in the 
Persian court, and, going on shore to Xerxes, complained to him of the 
treachery of the lonians as the cause of their misfortune. But it hap- 
pened at this moment that a vessel of Samothrace sank an Athenian under 
the eyes of the king; and although the former was immediately afterwards 
destroyed by a ship of Hgina, the Samothracians, by means of their skill 
in using the javelin, not only saved themselves, but captured the Aginetan. 
This practical answer to the accusation of the Phoenicians was fatal to them ; 
for Xerxes, who was already ill-disposed towards them by the general 
misconduct of the Pheenician squadron, gave immediate orders that the 
calumniators should lose their heads.? 


* Herodot. iv. 187. B. C. 508. 2 Herodot. viii. 68. 100. 

3 In regard to the conduct of the Ionians, Diodorus relates an improbable story, which is not 
confirmed by Herodotus. He says, that when the Persians had stationed their fleet in the 
straits and around the island, the Ionians sent a certain Samian secretly to the Greeks, to com- 
municate that information, together with a promise that they would desert the enemy during the 
action. He does not add, however, that they did desert. On the contrary, he asserts, that the 
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Artemisia of Halicarnassus, for whose capture the Athenians had offered 
a reward of 10,000 drachme, escaped about the same time from the enemy, 
by means of her cunning and presence of mind, and obtained more credit 
with Xerxes than she really deserved. Her galley being in great danger 
from the ship of Aminias, she suddenly attacked and sank that of Damasi- 
thymus of Calyndus in Caria,’ a neighbour, against whom she had probably 
some private cause of dislike. This action having persuaded the Athenian 
that her ship belonged either to his own fleet, or to a Greek deserter from 
the Persians, he desisted from the pursuit; while Xerxes, supposing that 
the ship which she had sunk was an enemy, admired her conduct, exclaim- 
ing that his men had conducted themselves like women, and the women 
like men. 

It appears from the words of Eschylus to have been towards the end of 
the action also, that Aristeides, collecting a body of Athenian hoplite, many 
of whom were idle spectators of the combat on the shore of Salamis, 
passed over into the island of Psyttaleia, and put to death the Persians 
who had been stationed there by Xerxes.* 

Psyttaleia, now called Lipsokutali (Aemoxouraas), is precisely as Aischy- 
lus has intimated, low, and unprovided even with such narrow creeks 
as afforded safety to the small vessels of the ancients. It is rocky, clothed 
with shrubs, about a mile in length, and not more than two or three 
hundred yards broad. Plutarch has inaccurately described its situation, 
as being ἐν τῷ πόρῳ, in the ferry or channel between Salamis and the Attic 
shore, for it lies about three quarters of a mile without Cape Cynosura, in 
the direction of the Peireeus.’ 

On such a narrow strip of land it was impossible for the Persians to find 
any shelter from the missiles discharged from the Greek vessels, when they 
had surrounded the island on every side. It may be supposed that as 


left of the Barbarian fleet, where the Ionians and Persians were stationed, made the greatest 
resistance.— Diodor. xi. 17. 

* Herodot, viii. 87. 93. Diodor. Sic. xi. 27. 

5. "Apeoreiins, ..... παραλαβὼν πολλοὺς τῶν ὁπλιτέων, of παρατετάχατο παρὰ τὴν ἀκτὴν τῆς 
Σαλαμινίης χώρην, γένος ἐόντες ᾿Αθεναῖοι, és τὴν ῬῬϑυττάλειαν νῆσον ἀπέβησε ἄγων, of τοὺς Πέρσας 
τοὺς ἐν τῇ νησίδι ταύτῃ κατεφόνενσαν xavras.— Herodot. viii, 95. 

5 ᾿Αριστείδης δ᾽ ὁρῶν τὴν YurrdAetay, ἢ πρὸ τῆς Σαλαμῖνοε ἐν τῷ πόρῳ κεῖται νῆσος οὗ μεγάλη, ὅζο. 
—Plutarch. in Aristid. . 
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soon as the Greeks observed the enemy falling into confusion, they landed 
from their ships on the lee-side of the island, which is always accessible to 
a descent in moderate weather, and that from thence they made the general 
attack which Aischylus has described. Thus exposed on both sides, and cut 
off from every hope of assistance, these chosen favourites of Xerxes were all 
slaughtered under the eyes of their sovereign, and of myriads of their 
countrymen on the adjacent shore of Attica. 

Pausanias,* from whom it appears that the worship of Pan in Psyttaleia 
had continued to his time, and that wooden statues of the goat-footed deity 
were still seen in the island, is the only author who has pretended to fix the 
number of the Persians who fell in Psyttaleia. He states them to have 
amounted to 400.* 

The immense loss which the Persians sustained at Salamis was caused 
by the great number of their ships, by the narrowness of the space in which 
they fought, and by the triple line in which they were drawn up. When 
the front line was defeated, the ships fell upon those of the ranks behind, at 
the very moment when the commanders of the latter were anxiously endea- 
vouring to advance and to give proofs of their valour to the king. A great 
number of the Barbarian troops of embarkation were drowned from not 


* Nijoos δὲ πρὸ ris Σαλαμῖνός ἐστι καλουμένη Ῥυττάλεια' és ταύτην τῶν Βαρβάρων ὅσον rerpaxo- 
σίους ἀποβῆναι λέγουσιν" ἡττωμένον δὲ τοῦ Ξέρξου ναντικοῦ, καὶ τούτονς ἀπολέσθαι φασὶν ἐπιδιαβάν- 
των ἐς τὴν Ῥυττάλειαν τῶν Ἑλλήνων" ἄγαλμα δὲ ἐν τῇ νήσῳ σὺν τέχνῃ μέν ἐστιν οὐδέν. Πανὸς δὲ 
ὧς ἕκαστον ἔτνχεν ξύανα rerompéva.—Pausan. Attic. c. 86. 

* Plutarch relates, that among the Persians in Psyttaleia were three children of Sandauce, 
sister of Xerxes: this is not improbable, as it is no more than consistent with oriental manners 
for princes of a very tender age to be nominally placed in important commands, The same 
writer adds, upon the authority of Phanias of Lesbus, that the children having been sent to The- 
mistocles, he was obliged by the priest Ecphrantides, aided by popular clamour, to slaughter them 
as a sacrifice to Bacchus Omestes. In the life of Themistocles, Plutarch represents that the 
children were brought to Themistocles when he was about to sacrifice the usual offerings previous 
to the battle: in the life of Aristides it is stated, on the contrary, that they were taken in 
Psyttaleia, in the midst of the action. It is obvious, that the sacrifice, if there was any truth in 
the story, must have taken place after the battle, as the Greeks could not have had any Persian 
captives before it began. The silence of Herodotus, however, and the different versions of the 
tale in Plutarch, who seems himself not to have believed it, are strong arguments that Phanias, 
like Plutarch himself, was an author more anxious to amuse the reader than to preserve histo- 
rical accuracy. 
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knowing how to swim; while the Greeks, when their vessels were destroyed, 
easily saved themselves by swimming to Salamis. 

The ships of Athens and Agina, being both superior in number to those of 
any other Greek state, and at least equal to any in skill and valour, had the 
largest share in the glory of the day: they were particularly active also in 
harassing and destroying the hostile ships after the Persians had lost all 
hope of retrieving their disaster. The Aiginete, who were in possession of 
the eastern entrance of the straits, intercepted many of them in their en- 
deavours to regain the Bay of Phalerum." A great number of the wrecks 
were driven by the wind upon the promontory Colias (now Trispyrghi) ; * 
nor can it be doubted that many other parts also of the neighbouring coast, 
particularly of the Munychian peninsula, were covered with the wrecks. 

Xerxes, alarmed for the consequences of his defeat, and recollecting 
probably the advice given to him by his uncle Artabanus before he departed 
from Susa, was now extremely anxious to prevent the Greeks from attempt- 
ing to cut off his retreat by destroying the bridge over the Hellespont." In 
order to retain them in the Bay of Salamis, whither they had retired with their 
damaged vessels, he began the construction of a mole as if he had intended 
to build a bridge across the strait, employing for this purpose some Phe- 
nician ships of burthen.* At the same time he made ready his fleet as if 
he had intended to renew the action ; and as the Greeks were of opinion that 
he was still strong enough for the attempt, they were easily persuaded 
that such was his real intention.’ In the course of a very few days, how- 
ever, having first advised with Mardonius and Artemisia, who sufficiently 
understood his sentiments not to offer any thing repugnant to them, he 


" Herodot. viii. 91. 

* Herodot. viii. 96. This place is particularly named by Herodotus for the sake of noticing the 
accomplishment of a prediction of the Athenian Lysistratus, who foretold that ‘‘ the women of 
Colias should dress their provisions with oars.” Κωλιάδες δὲ γυναῖκες ἐρετμοῖσι φρίξουσι. 

3 Herodot. viii. 97. Ctesias ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 118.— Plutarch. in Themist. 

4 Χῶμα ἐπειρᾶτο διαχοῦν" γανλούε re Φοινικηΐονε συνέδεε, ἵνα ἀντί re σχεδίης ἕωσι καὶ relyeos.— 
Herodot. ibid. | 

$ Diodorus represents Themistocles as having again sent his pedagogue to Xerxes to inform 
him that the Greeks had this intention, with a view to hasten his departure : but the silence of 
Herodotus throws the greatest doubt upon this story. Diodorus is at variance also with Hero- 
dotus as to the Persian forces left in Greece under Mardonius, and which he states to have 
amounted to four instead of three hundred thousand.—Diodor. xi. 19. 
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ordered his fleet to depart, and prepared to return to Persia, leaving 
Mardonius with 300,000 men in Greece to prosecute the contest by land. 

As soon as the Greeks were assured of the departure of the Persian fleet, 
they sailed in pursuit of it; but finding, on arriving at Andrus, that the 
enemy was not in sight, they determined in council that it would be more 
prudent to leave the retreating foe in possession of his bridge. 

To the traveller who visits the scene of the battle of Salamis, the position 
of the King of Persia during the action will always be an interesting inquiry. 
The assembled multitudes on the shore, and the contending fleets in the 

‘straits, with which his imagination animates the now silent and desolate 
scenery, will present an imperfect picture to his mind, until he can satisfy 
himself with regard to the hill where the monarch was seated on his silver- 
footed chair,’ the principal officers of his household standing around him, 
the imperial parasol held by an attendant over his head,* and the scribes by 
his side, writing down the names of those who had distinguished themselves 
in the.action. “It is commonly thought that Xerxes placed himself on the 
summit of Mount Agaleos; an opinion which seems to me only less im- 
probable than that of Acestodorus, who wrote that the Persian king was 
seated on Mount Kerata, on the confines of Megaris, near ten miles na 
direct line from the Straits of Salamis." The summit of Mount Agaleos 
does indeed immediately overhang the strait, so as to command a complete 
view of it: but why should Xerxes have climbed up to the summit of this 
mountain, when his intention could be better executed by placing himself 
on a rising ground as near as possible to the shore? If he had wished to 
command a view of the Saronic gulf, together with a great part of Attica, 
Megaris, and Corinthia, the summit of the mountain would have been an 
excellent station ; but his object was to be present at the battle, to com- 
municate speedily with the ships, to distinguish each vessel, to observe the 
conduct of those on board, and to direct his secretaries to commit the 


* Demosth. in Timocrat. Harpocrat. et Suid. in dpyupdrovs. 
* Thus Plutarch describes him, and thus we see the kings of Persia represented on the 
sculptures of Persepolis. In like manner the sculptures of Thebes represent some of the 


victorious kings of Egypt attended by a parasol-bearer and a secretary; but they are seated 
upon a war-chariot instead of a chair, 


3 Ap. Plutarch. in Themist, 
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memorials of that conduct to writing. The incident relating to Artemisia, 
and still more the dispute between the Phoenicians and lonians, which 
Xerxes decided while the battle was raging, clearly show that he was very 
near the scene of action. 

The words of Eschylus are too vague to furnish any argument either on 
one side or the other of this question; and we are not surprised that ano- 
ther poet,’ when comparing Xerxes to the cloud-compelling Jupiter, should 
have placed him on the summit rather than at the foot of the mountain. 
The cotemporary historian, however, in conformity with reason and pro- 
bability, informs us that Xerxes sat under Mount Hgaleos.* A com- 
parison of the words of Phanodemus,’ Ctesias, and Diodorus, indicates, I 
think, a similar position, and shows that the seat of Xerxes, and the situation 
of his mole,* were near the narrowest part of the strait, on a part of the Attic 
shore which was called Heracleium, probably, as I have already had occa- 
sion to remark, from the temple of Hercules belonging to the Tetracomii, 
which I suppose to have been situated on the shore of Port Phoron. Those 
who attentively examine the scene of action with these authorities m their 
minds, will perhaps agree with me in opinion, that the seat of Xerxes was 
not very far from the shore on the summit of a ridge which descends from 
the top of Mount Aigaleos, about a mile from the western side of Port 
Phoron. 

Thus placed, he was opposite to the centre of the Persian fleet, and within 


* Suidas in Μᾶσσον. 

* “Ὅκως γάρ τινα ἴδοι Ξέρξης τῶν ἑωντοῦ ἔργον re ἀποδεικνύμενον ἐν τῇ ναυμαχίῃ, κατήμενος ὑπὸ 
τῷ οὔρεϊ τῷ ἀντίον Σαλαμῖνος τὸ καλέεται Αἱγάλεωε, ἀνεπυνθάνετο τὸν ποιήσαντα" καὶ οἱ γραμμα- 
τισταὶ ἀνέγραφον πατρόθεν τὸν τριήραρχον καὶ τὴν πόλιν.--- Herodot. viii. 90. 

3 Ap. Plutarch, in Themist. | 

* Ξέρξης ἐλθὼν ἐπὶ στενώτατον τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, ὁ ᾿Ηράκλειον καλεῖται, ἐχώνννε χῶμα ἐπὶ Σαλαμῖνα 
wee, éx' αὑτὴν διαβῆναι Scavoobpevos.—Ctesiee Persica ap. Phot. Bibl. ed. Hoeschel. p. 117. 
Ctesias seems to have been one of those persons who delight in endeavouring to contradict or 
throw doubts on the best attested facts. He represents the Greeks to have fought at Salamis 
with 700 ships, of which 100 were Athenian; and Mardonius to have been killed in an attempt 
to plunder Delphi, after having been defeated at Platza, which battle he supposes to have been 
prior to that of Salamis. After this statement, it is hardly necessary to advert to his incorrect- 
ness in representing the mound to have been formed previously to the battle. His other words, 
however, mentioning the Heracleium, are exactly in accord with those of Diodorus, who calls 
the strait, τὸν πόρον μεταξὺ Yadapivos καὶ ‘Hpaxdelov. The same historian adds, as to the 
position of Xerxes during the battle, ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς αὐτὸς eis τὸν ἐναντίον τόπον τῆς Xadapivos 
παρῆλθεν, ἐξ οὗ θεωρεῖν ἦν τὴν νανμαχίαν ywouerny.—Diodor. xi. 18. 
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a few hundred yards of the shore; and he commanded an uninterrupted view 
of the Bay of Salamis, of the Salaminian shore, of Psyttaleia, and of the entire 
straits from Munychia to the entrance of the Bay of Eleusis. 

The Athenians related to Herodotus that Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, followed by all the Corinthian gallies, fled at the first onset ; 
that when in retreating they arrived at the temple of Minerva Sciras, on the 
coast of Salamis, they were met by a boat, the persons on board of which 
reproached Adeimantus with his flight at the very moment when the Greeks 
were victorious; that the Corinthians returned upon hearing this intelligence, 
which was supposed by the Athenians to have been supernatural, but that 
they did not arrive on the scene of action until after the battle was over. 

As the Athenians disliked Adeimantus, who during the operations by sea 
had been constantly opposed to their interests and wishes, and as the two 
nations were particularly hostile at the time when the history of Herodotus 
was written, the fact is very doubtful, and the more so as Herodotus himself 
admits that it was contradicted by the rest of Greece, and as the Athenians 
permitted an epigram in honour of the Corinthians who fell in the battle to 
subsist for many ages at Salamis.* The story is noticed in this place merely 
as helping to fix the site of the temple of Minerva Sciras. 

Plutarch, adverting in his Treatise on the Malignity of Herodotus to this 
passage of the historian, describes the temple as being at the extremity of the 
shore of Salamis ;* in his life of Solon he calls the Sciradium a promontory, 
where, at the time when the Athenians were contending with the Mega- 
renses for the island, Solon obtained an advantage over the latter, and 
erected a temple to Mars. The manner in which the Athenian ship of 
Solon secretly approached the shore, until his troops, leaping suddenly out, 
ran to the promontory to meet the Megarenses, was represented at Scira- 
dium in a periodical solemnity. 

As the Corinthians (supposing that they really fled from the battle of 


170 téve, ebvdpoy ποτ᾽ ἐναίομεν dorv KopirOov, 
Νῦν & ἀνάματος νᾶσος ἔχει Σαλαμὶς, 
Ἐχθάδε Φοινίσσας νῆαε καὶ Πέρσας ἑλόντες, 
Καὶ Μήδονε ἱερὰν 'Ελλάδα ῥνόμεθα.---ΑΥ. Plutarch. de Malign. Herodot. 
The dryness of Salamis, and the copious sources of Corinth, which are here contrasted, are 
peculiarities which must have been observed by every traveller. 
* Περὶ ra λήγοντα τῆς Ladapuvias.— Plutarch. ibid. 
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Salamis) could not easily have retreated through the eastern opening of the 
Strait of Salamis, which was the centre of the scene of action, and as they 
would under any circumstances have preferred the more direct as well as more 
sheltered route to Corinth, through the Megaric strait of Salamis, one can 
hardly doubt that the Sciradium was the north-western promontory of the 
island, upon which now stands, on a narrow plain by the shore, a large convent 
dedicated to the ‘‘ Virgin brought to light,” ἡ Παναγία φαναρωμένη ; so called 
because a buried picture of the Virgin was here said to have been dug up, 
in consequence of a miraculous voice which issued from the earth. The con- 
vent is evidently built on the site of a Hellenic building, of which many large 
squared blocks are still to be seen, together with some fragments of Doric 
columns. I have remarked on former occasions, that, Pagan temples 
having been frequently converted into churches on the establishment of 
Christianity in Greece, churches and monasteries are still often found 
to stand upon the exact site of temples described in ancient history. It 
becomes highly probable, therefore, that the monastery of Fanaroméni 
occupies the position of Sciradium, and that the columns belonged to the 
temple of Minerva, or to that of Mars. 

, On the summit of the hill which rises to the. southward of the small 
plain of Fanaroméni are the remains of a Hellenic fortress, constructed of a 
rude species of masonry. There are other similar remains on a height 
above the northern entrance of the Attic strait. Of neither of these can 
I discover the name in ancient history. 

Mr. Dodwell’ observed also some vestiges of the same kind at a small 
harbour on the south-western coast of the island; these appear to have 
belonged to the ancient capital before it was removed to the Attic strait,” 
where we now find its ruins. 

From Strabo, as well as from the description which Thucydides has given 
of an enterprise of the Peloponnesians against the Peireus at the end of the 
naval campaign in the Corinthian gulf, in the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we learn that Budorus’ was the name of the peninsular moun- 
tain which is included between the Megaric strait and the Bay of Kolar. 


* Tour in Greece, vol. 1. p. 576. * Strabo, p. 393. 
3 Thucyd. ii. 93. 94, Strabo, p. 446. In Diodorus (xii. 49) the name is written Budorium, 


Βονυδόριο». 
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The weatern projection of this height forms one side of the western ep- 
trance of the Megaric strait of Salamis, and is only three miles distant 
from Nisa, the port of Megara. In the Peloponnesian war the Athenians 
had a fortified post on the promontory, and three ships were stationed there 
to blockade the port of Megara.* In the third year of the war, before the 
separation of the Peloponnesian fleet for the winter, it was resolved by the 
commanders, at the suggestion of the Megarenses, to make an attempt upon | 
the Peireeus, which, in consequence of the superiority of the Athenians at 
sea, was neither guarded nor closed with chains.” 

Each seaman was ordered to take his oar, his cushion, and his thong,’ 
and to proceed on foot from Corinth to Niseea. Having arrived there in the 
night, they launched forty ships. They did not, however, proceed to the 
Peireeus, according to their first intention, because, says the historian, 
“the danger appeared too great; and the wind is said to have been 
contrary :” instead of this they sailed to the promontory of Budorus, 
attacked the fortress, towed away the Athenian triremes empty, and pro- 
ceeded to overrun the greater part of the island, collecting prisoners and 
plunder. ‘‘ When the fire-signals indicating the arrival of an enemy were 
seen at Athens, an alarm was raised, not inferior to any,” adds Thucydides, 
‘“‘ which occurred throughout the war: in the city it was thought that the 
enemy had already entered Peireeus; in Peireeus, that the town of 
Salamis was taken, and that the enemy was on the point of entering 
the harbour of Peirzeeus, which in fact there was nothing to prevent, if he 
had been sufficiently active, and the wind had not been contrary. The 
Athenians marched out of the eity at day-break with all their forces, pro- 
ceeded to Peireeus, launched their ships, and, embarking in great numbers, 
sailed to Salamis, while a body of infantry remained for the defence of 
Peireeus. As soon as the Peloponnesians knew of the enemy’s approach, 


* Ths Σαλαμῖνος τὸ ἀκρωτήριον τὸ πρὸς Μέγαρα ὁρῶν" καὶ φρούριον ἐπ᾽ αὑτοῦ ἦν, καὶ νεῶν τριῶν 
φυλακὴ, τοῦ μὴ ἐσπλεῖν Μεγαρεῦσι, μηδ᾽ ἐκπλεῖν μηδέν.---Ἐπυογά. ii. 98. 

* "Hy δὲ ἀφύλακτος καὶ ἄκλοιστος.--- Τυσγά. ibid. 

3 Τὴν κώπην, καὶ τὸ ὑπηρέσιον, καὶ τὸν τροτωτῆρα. The ὑπηρέσιον, also called ποτίκρανον, was ἃ 
cushion or skin laid upon the σέλμα or bench, for the rower to sit upon.—J, Poll. Hesych.— 
Schol. Thucyd. in loco cit. 

* Βοηθήσαντες δὲ dy’ ἡμέρᾳ πανδημεὶ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐς τὸν Πειραιᾶ, vais re καθεῖλκον, καὶ ἐσβάντες, 
&c.—Thucyd. ii, 94. 7 
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they sailed with all expedition to Niszea; for they were afraid of the state 
of their own vessels, which, not having been launched for a long time, were 
unable to bear the sea. Having arrived at Megara, they returned on foot 
to Corinth. The Athenians, on their part, when they found that the 
enemy had retired from Salamis, returned home; and, in consequence 
of this event, took care that the Peirreeus should be guarded and fortified, as 
well by the closure of the ports as by other modes of defence.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE Dent. 


Diodorus the Periegetes, and Nicandrus of Thyateira, seem to have been 
the authors most noted among the ancients for their works on the Attic 
demi. It was from them that the lexicographers Stephanus, Harpocration, 
Hesychius, and Suidas, chiefly derived their information, as well on the 
demi, as respecting the tribes to which they belonged: their accuracy, in 
a great majority of instances, is most remarkably confirmed by Attic inscrip- 
tions. 

Among the moderns, Sigonius, in his treatise ‘“‘ De Republica Athenien- 
sium,” was the first to give a list of the demi; but he was only able to trace 
the names of 132. In the year 1615 Meursius published his work “ De 
Populis Attice ;” which, as it contains, according to the author’s usual and 
most laudable method, a copious collection of detailed citations from the 
ancient authorities, is of the greatest utility in the investigation of this 
subject. But Meursius, in his anxiety to complete the number of the 
demi to 174, included several names belonging only to capes, islets, or 
mountains, which had never ranked among the demi. Spon, after returning 
from Greece in 1656 with a large collection of inscriptions, undertook to 
form a new catalogue : he struck out thirteen objectionable names from the 
list of Meursius, and inserted others to make up the number. 

In 1745 Corsini, having applied a severer criticism to the subject, and 
bemg more desirous of obtaining a correct catalogue than of completing the 
number, inserted in the first volume of his “ Fasti Attici” a catalogue of 
166 demi. 

‘Since that time Attica has been much more frequented by travellers and 
scholars than it was before ; numerous inscriptions have been copied, many 
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inscribed marbles have been placed in public and private collections of 
antiquities; and the time therefore seems to have arrived when a more 
correct list than any of those just mentioned may be attempted, and which, 

though it cannot yet be considered as complete, may at least be useful in 
facilitating the researches of future travellers. 

The following Catalogue is divided into three parts, each arranged alpha- 
betically. The first part contains the demi in one column, and the tribes to 
which they respectively belonged in another. The names of the demi are 
written according to the orthography of the monuments; in the few in- 
stances in which it differs in any remarkable degree from that of the printed 
authorities, the difference is noted. The tribes to which the demi belonged, 
like the names of the demi themselves, rest for the most part on the 
evidence of inscriptions; where these fail, the ancient authors have been 
called in. This column, however, cannot from its nature be so precise as that 
containing the demi: for, besides the new arrangements which necessarily 
took place on the addition of two tribes to the more ancient twelve, in the 
year 306 B.C., as well as those which must have occurred on the addition 
of a fifteenth in the reign of Hadrian, it is evident, both from ancient 
authors, and from inscribed monuments, that even in the ages when there 
were only twelve tribes, demi were occasionally removed from one tribe 
to another. 

It may easily be imagined that there was a fashion in the mode of adding 
the demotic designation to the name of an Attic freeman. It is in order to 
preserve these forms as much as possible, that I have written the names of 
the demi in the first column exactly as they occur in inscriptions. In several 
instances, it will be seen that the name of the place in the adverbial form 
was preferred; so much so in some cases, that no example of the gentile 
adjective has yet been found: in others, the same meaning is expressed by 
the preposition EK or EX, with the name of the place in the genitive. But 
in far the greater number of examples, the demus was expressed by the 
gentile adjective of the place, added to the name of the citizen. It is 
observable, that whenever the demus of an Attic woman is mentioned, it is 
notified by the preposition EK or ΕΞ with the gentile adjective in the 
genitive plural, as ᾿Ισίδωρα ix Φυλασίων, and not ᾿Ισίδωρα Φυλασία : the latter 
form seems to have been reserved for foreign women. 

The second part of the Catalogue contains such names of demi as rest only 
upon the evidence of ancient authors, and have not yet been found, as far 
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as I know, in lapidary inscriptions. To each name is annexed the authority, 
both for the name and for the tribe. 

The third part of the Catalogue contains some doubtful names, and the 
reasons are subjoimed both for and against their being admitted among the 
demi. It will be found that the aggregate of names in the -three lists. is 
185, or eleven more than the number mentioned by Strabo. It does not 
absolutely follow, however, that there are eleven namies to be expunged 
from the Catalogue; for although 174-may have been accurately the amount 
of the demi in the time of Strabo, new demi may have been added after- 
wards, especially in the time of Hadrian; and it may have happened: in 
every period of the republic, that new demi were substituted for old ones 
fallen to decay,—the consequence of which changes will be, that the name 
both of the new and the old demus may occasionally be found in inscrip- 
tions of different dates. Farther researches, therefore, may still increase 
the number of demotic names, and the.Catalogue now attempted may receive 
addition as well as correction from future discoveries. 


[The asterisks indicate places, the situations of which are known, or at least concerning the 
position of which we havé some evidence. The (I) attached to some of the names shows 
that they are derived from lapidary inscriptions only.] 


PART I. 

Demi. . Tribes. 
AITEAEIZ, ΑΓΓΕΛΗΘῈΝ | .  Pandionis. ὁ 
AIPKYAEEIX, ATKYAEIZ ATKYAHOEN (I) 7Egeis. Antiochis ? 

Acamantis, Attalis, Demetrias | 
ΑΓΝΟΥ͂ΣΙΟΙ 1 que postea Ptolemais dicta. 
* ATPYAEI, ATPYAHOEN Erechtheis. | 
** AZHNIEIZ Hippothoontis. 
* AOMONEIY | Cecropis, Attalis. 
¢ AITIAIEIZ  Antiochis, ~ 
AIOAATIAAI Leontis. 
4 ATEONEIS Cecropis. 
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* 


AAATEIZ 
ΑΛΙΜΟΥ͂ΣΙΟΙ 


ἈΔΏΠΕΚΕΕΙΣ, ΑΔΩΠΕΚΈΙΪΣ, ΑΛΩΠΕΚΗΘΕΝ, - 


ΑΜΑΞΑΝΤΕΙ͂Σ, ΑΜΑΞΑΝΤΕΙΕΙΣ 
ΑΜΦΙΤΡΟΠΗ͂ΘΕΝ 

ΑΝΑΓΥΡΑΣΙΟΙ 

ΑΝΑΦΛΥΣΤΙΊΟΙ 


᾿ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝΙΕΙ͂Σ 


ΑΡΑΦΗΝΙΟΙ᾿ 
AYPIAAI (1) 
A®IANAIOI 


* ΑΧΑΡΝΕΙ͂Σ 


AXEPAOYXIOI 


BATHOEN 
BEPENEIKIAAI, BEPENIKIAAI, BEPNEIKIAAI 


* ΒΗΣΑΙΕΙ͂Σ, ΒΗΣΕΕΙ͂Σ 


4 


BOYTAAAI 

ΓΑΡΓΗΤΤΙΟΙ 
ΔΕΙΡΑΔΙΩ͂ΤΑΙ, ΔΙΡΑΔΙΩ͂ΤΑΙ 
ΔΕΚΈΛΕΕΙΣ, ΔΕΚΕΛΕΙΣ 
ΔΙ͂Ο (ΜΕΙΕΙΣ) 


EIKAPIEIZ, ΙΚΑΡΙΕΙ͂Σ 
EITEAIOI, ITEAIOI 


- EKAAEIOI 


* 


* 


«. 


ΕΛΑΙΟΥΣΙΟΙ, ΕΛΕΟΥΣΙΟΙ 
EAEIOI (1) . 
EAEYZINIOI 

ἘΠΙΕΙΚΙΔΑΙ͂, ἘΠΕΙΚΙΔΑΙ 
ἘΠΙΚΉΦΗΣΙΟΙ 

ἘΠΙΤΡΟΠΗΘΕΝ (I) 
ἘΡΕΙΚΑΙΕΙΣ, ΕΡΙΚΕΕΙΣ, &c. 
EPMEIOI 


EPQIAAI, EPOIAAI 
EPXIEIZ 


EXTIAIOOEN 
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Tribes. 
ZEgeis— Aral "Apapavidcs, 
Steph. &c. 
Cecropis—'AXai ᾽Αιξωνίδες, 
Steph. &c. 
Leontis. _ 
Antiochis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Antiochis. 
Erechtheis. 
Antiochis. 
Attalis. 
FEgeis. 


Hantis, Hadrianis. 
(Eneis. 
Hippothoontis. 


FEgeis. 

Ptolemais. 
Antiochis, Hadrianis. 
CEneis, Hgeis. 


Egeis. 


Leontis. 
Hippothoontis. 
ZEgeis. 


Egeis. 

Antiochis, Acamantis. 
Leontis. 

Hippothoontis, Hadrianis. 


Hippothoontis. 
Cecropis. 
CEneis. 


iegeis. 
Acamantis. 
au, Steph. 


Hippothoontis. Harpoc. Hesych. 


AEgeis. 
[στιαίεις, Strabo. 
Demosth. 


bem οὐ Κἢὄὄ. ...,.- 
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Demi. Tribes. 
* EYITYPIAAI Leontis. 
ΕΥ̓ΩΝΥΜΕΙ͂Σ Erechtheis. 
HPEXIAAI Acamantis | EipeciSa:, Steph, 
8 HOADTIAAAI Acamantis. 
ΘΗΜΑΚΕΙ͂Σ Erechtheis, Ptolemais. 
* ΘΟΡΙΚΙΟΙ Acamantis. 
* OPIAZIOI JEneis. 
Θυμοιτάδαι, 
* ΘΥΜΑΙΤΑΔΑΙ ὃ Hippothoontis. |Steph. Harpoc. 
Hesych. 
IGIZTIAAAT? Acamantis. 
IQNIAAI * Egeis, 
KEIPIAAAI Hippothoontis. 
* EK KEPAMEDN Acamantis. 
KE®AAHOEN . Acamantis. 
EK KHANN Ἵ ᾿ Erechtheis. 
KHTTIOI Leontis. 
* ΚΗΦΕΙΣΙΕΙ͂Σ Erechtheis. 
KIKYNNEIZ Acamantis. 
ΚΟΘΩΚΙΔΑΙ 
* EK ΚΟΙΛΗ͂Σ . Hippothoontis. 
“ KOAAYTEIE fEgeis. 
KOTIPEIO!I, ΚΟΠΡΙ͂ΟΙ Hippothoontis. 
* KOAQNELD, EK KQAQNOY, KOAQNHGEN fEgeis, Antiochis. 
* KOPYAAAAEIZ Hippothoontis. 
KPIQEIZ ΕΣ Antiochis. 
* ΚΡΩΠΙ͂ΔΑΙ Leontis. 


* It has been supposed that this was the same demus as the H®AIZTIAAAT ; the two names 
having a great resemblance, and both belonging to the same tribe. There are inscriptions, 
however, which preserve both the names; and as it is only in the convertible vowels or diph- 
thongs EI and I,—AI and E,—EY and Y, or in some instance equally trifling, that the preci- 
sion of Attic orthography admitted of any change, it can hardly be doubted that the Iphistiadre 
and Hephestiade were separate demi, The derivation of these two names, moreover, was 
totally different. The Iphistiade received their appellation from Iphistius, who, as we learp 
from Hesychius and Suides, was an Attic hero; Hepheatia, or the town of the Hephestiade, 
(according to Stephanus,) from 8 temple of Vulcan. This difference of etymology may be 
considered decisive ; it is equally so in the closely-resembling names of ATTEAH, AT KYAH, 
and ATPYAH. 
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Demi. Tribes. 
* KYAAOHNAIEIZ Pandionis. 
KYAANTIAAI FEgeis, Ptolemais. 
* KYOHPIOI, KYOHPPIOI Pandionis. 
KYPTEIAAI Acamantis.  Κυρτιάδαι, Hesych. 
* AAKIETS, AAKKIAAAT (Eneis. 
* AAMIITPEIZ . 
AEYKONOEIZ Leontis. 
* MAPA@ONIOI Fantis, Leontis. 
* MEAITEI | Cecropis. 
MEIAHXIOI, ΜΙΛΗΣΙΟΙ (Ὁ 
* ΜΥΡΡΙΝΟΥ͂ΣΙΟΙ, ΕΓ ΜΥΡΡΙΝΟΥ͂ΝΤΟΣ Pandionis. 
ΞΥΠΕΤΑΙΩ͂ΝΕΣ ° Cecropis, Ἐυπετίοι, Plutarch. 
ΟΑΘΕΝ, NAGEN Pandionis, Hadrianis, 
OHOEN CEneis. 
* OINAIOI [OINOH, prope Marathonem.] Rantis. 
* OINAIOI fOINOH, prope Eleutheras.] Hippothoontis, 
Οἷον Δεκελεικὸν, 
“ἘΞ ΟΙΟΥ Hippothoontis. | Diod. Perieg. 
ap. Harpocr. 
“ἘΞ O10Y Leontis. Οἷον Kepaper 
κὸν, id. ibid. 
ΟΤΡΥΝΕΙΣ' 
ΠΑΙΑΝΙΕΙ͂Σ Pandionis. 
* TIAIONIAAI Leontis. 
* TIAAAHNEIZ ΝΣ . Antiochis. 
TIAMBOTAAAI Erechtheis. 
* ΠΕΙΡΑΙΕΙ͂Σ, MPAIEIZ Hippothoontis. 
TIEPrAZHOEN Erechtheis. 
ΠΕΡΙΘΟΙ͂ΔΑΙ ᾿ς (Κμοίε. 
* ΠΗΛΗΚΕΣ ; Leontis. 
THOEIZ Cecropis. 


* The Otrynenses appear to have been near the sea, from some lines of the comic poet 
Antiphanes, cited by Athenzus.—(vii. 17.) It is impossible, however, to say in what part of 
the Attic coast this demus was situated ; and it seems to have been of little note in the time of 
Strabo, as he makes no mention of it, though he names all the principal demi on or near the 
Attic shore. 
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Demi. 
THTOEIZ (Ὁ 


* NAQGEIER, TLANGEIZ 


NOPI(ON) (EL) 


9 TIPAXIEIS. 
* TIPOBAALIOI 


2 * δᾶ @ ¢ e 


4 


ΠΡΟΣΠΑΛΤΙΟΙ 
TITEAEAZIOI 


PAMNOYZIOI 


ZAAAMINIOI 
ΣΗΜΑΧΙΔΑΙ 
ΣΚΑΜΒΏΝΙΔΑΙ 
ΣΟΥΝΊΙΕΙΣ 
ΣΤΕΙΡΙΕΙ͂Σ 
ZYBPIAAI 
LOHTTIOI 


TAPYEIZ (Ὁ) 
TEIGPAXIOI | 
TPIKOPEYZIOI, TPIKOPYYIOI, TPIKOPIZIO! 


ΤΡΙΝΕΜΕΙ͂Σ, TPINEMEEI£ 


TYPMEIAAI 
YBAAAI 


®AAHPEIZ 
ΦΗΓΑΙΕΙ͂Σ 
ΦΗΓΑΙΕΙ͂Σ 
ΦΗΓΟΥ͂ΣΙΟΙ 
ΦΙΛΑΙΔΑΙ 
ΦΛΥΕΙΣ 
ΦΡΕΑΡΡΙΟΙ 
ΦΥΛΑΣΙΟΙ 


XOAAPTEIS 
XOAAELAI 
ΨΑΦΙ(ΔΑΙ) 


Tribes. 

FEgeis. | 
Πορίοι, Harpoc. 

Acamant. } Hesych. 
Tloptets, Hesych. 

Pandionis. 

Pandionis. 

Acamantis, 

CEneis. 


JEantis. 


Antiochis. 
Leontis. 

Attalis, Leontis. 
Pandionis. 
Erechtheis. 
Acamantis. 


Ptolemais? 
FEgeis. 
Eantis. 
Cecropis. 


CEneis. 
Leontis. 


ZEantis, Antiochis. 
HEgeis, Hantis. 
Pandionis. 
Erechtheis. 

ZEgeis, CEneis. 
Cecropis, Ptolemais. 
Leontis, 

(Eneis. 

Antiochis. 


Acamantis. 
Leontis, Ageis. 
Hantis; Ῥαφὶς, Strabo. 
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PART II. 
Demi. Tribes. Authorities. 
* ΑΓΡΥΛΕΙ͂Σ' Erechtheis. Harpocration. 
; _ (Stephanus, Harpocration, Suidas, 
ANAKAIEIZ : Hippothoontis. Diogenes Laertius. 
AXPAAOYZIOI Stephanus, Aristoph. in Conc. 
* BPAYPONIOI Stephanus, Pausanias, ὅσο. 
ΓΟΡΓΥΝΗ Suidas. 
AATAAATAAT Cecropis. 
* EPETPIEIZ Strabo, Eustath. in I. B. 
ΕΡΕΧΘΙΕΙ͂Σ Egeis. Stephanus, 
* EXEAIAAI Stephanus; Etymol. Mag. 
. @OPEL " Antiochis g Sepa Strabo, Diodorus Pe- 
| ntiochis. rieg. (ap. Harpoc.) 
ΘΡΙΩΝ ([OPINNEZ 7] . | Stephanus. | 
Mantis, Ptole- ¢ Nicander Thyatirenus, (ap. Har- 
OYPRONIAAI mais, poo.) Suidas, Hesychius. 
INMTIOTAMAAAI neis. Stephanus. 
KAAH Stephanus in ᾿Α γγελή. 
Pandionis, Aristoph. Vesp. v. 233. et Schol. 
ΚΟΝΘΥΛΕΙ͂Σ Ptolomeis. 2 ibid 


nner ethene te eect pte ane ete LOADED NS ΄- 


1 From Harpocration, it appears that there were two demi of Agryle, an upper and a lower : 
in his text, indeed, the word is ᾿Αργνλέων, but this, if it be not an error, is a metathesis that 
makes no real distinction of name. In all the Attic inscriptions, the words are ᾿Αγρνλεῖς, 
᾿Αγρυλῆθεν. Hesychius names an ᾿Αγριαυλὴ, an ᾿Αγρυλὴ, and an ᾿Αργιλία: Suidas has an 
᾿Αγροιλὴ, and Harpocratioti also in some of the Mss.: in others'it is ᾿Αγρυλή. Bat Stephanus 
shows that ᾿Αγραυλὴ was the sane place 88 Αγρυλὴ, and so also undoubtedly were both ᾿Α γριανλὴ 
and ᾿Αγροιλή. As none of these names are ascribed by the authorities te any tribe but the Erech- 
theis, under which we always find the ’Aypvdeis in inscriptions, the induction from the whole seems 
to be that Agryle, like Lamptra and Pzania, consisted of two neighbouring demi, distinguished 
by the words καθύπερθεν and ὑπένερθεν, upper and lower, both belonging to the same tribe; in 
which case the Athenians appear not to have had any mode of distinguishing two demi in oublic 


documents. As to the ᾿Αργιλία of Hesychius, I have placed it among the doubtful for the 
reasons there given. 
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Dem. 
KYKAAA 
* EK KYNOZAPTOYSE 
ΚΩΛΥΠῈΣ 


“ ΛΑΜΠΙΡΕΙ͂Σ' 


AEKKON * 
AEYKOIIYPA 
* AHNAIEIZ 


ΛΟΥΣΙΕΙΣ 

* ΜΕΛΑΙΝΕΙΣ 

* MOYNYXIOI 

* OIH@EN 
OINAIOI (OINAD 


ΠΑΙΑΝΙΕΙΣ:Σ, 


“ ΠΕΝΤΕΛΕΙΣ, 
ΠΕΝΤΈΕΛΗΘΕΝ ΐ 


ΠΕΡΡΙΔΑΙ, ΠΕΡΣΙ͂ΔΑΙ 


* TIOTAMIOI 


ΣΠΟΡΓΙΛΙΟΙ 

ΣΥΠΑΛΗΤΤΙΟΙ, | 

ΣΥΠΑΛΗΤΤΕΙ͂Σ 
* ΣΦΕΝΔΑΛΕΙ͂Σ 


ΤΙΤΑΚΙΔΑῚ 


Tribes. Authorities. 

(gentéle desid.) Hantis. Hesychius. 
Egeis ? Stephanus. 
FEgeis. Suidas. 


f Anion. Amphiar. Diodor. Pe- 


Erechtheis. rieg. (ap. Harpocrat.), Suidas. 


(gentile desid.) Antiochis. Hesychius. 
(gent. desid.) Antiochis. Hesychius. 


Stephanus, Hesychius. 
Stephanus, Harpocration, Hesy- 
CEneis. chius, Suidas. 
Antiochis. Stephanus. 
Strabo, Pausanias. 


Pandionis. Harpocration. 


Attalis, Ptole- 
mais. Hesychius. 


Diodorus Periegetes, (ap. Harpo- 


Pandionis. crat.) Suidas. 


Antiochis. Stephanus. 
HEantis, Anti-. ἢ Stephanus, Nicander (ap. Harpoc.) 


ochis. in Ovpywridas.) . 
. Harpocration, Strabo, Pausanias, 
Leontis. : Diogenes Leert. 
Stephanus. 
Stephanus, Hesychius, Diogenes — 
Cecropis. Laert. 


Hippothoontis. Stephanus, Hesychius, Herodotus. 


ochis. Sai, Ovpywvldac), Suidas, Ste- 


Rants, Anti- } Nicander (ap. Harpoc. in Tiraxi- 
phanus. 


1 [There were two demi of this name, an upper and a lower. See note on AFPYAEL. 

@ This name rests only upon the authority of Hesychius. In the oration of Aachines, 
(de. Falea Orat.) he states that he was appointed Pylagoras, together with Μειδίαν τὸν ᾿Αναγυ- 
ράσιον, and Θρασικλέα τὸν Αέσβιον ; as it is not very probable that a foreigner should have held 
such an offiee, perhaps AEZBION should be AEKKION. 

3 See note'‘on ATPYAETY. In like manner, as in the instance of Agryle, there was an upper 
and a lower Pzania, not distinguished from one another in public documents, 
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Demi. | Authorities. 

®OPMEIOI . | '  Dinarch. Orat. in. Demosth. 
®PITTIOI Alciphron in Epist, ad Struthion. 

* XASTIEIZ | Hesychius iti Χαστιᾶ et Xacreeis. 

Schol. Callim. Hymn. ad Dianam. 
XITNNH See also a Latin inscription in 

Gruter, p. 40. 
PART III. 

* AM@IAAH. ΕΞ IOYY. 

ΑΡΓΙΛΙΕΙ͂Σ. ΚΕΚΡΟΠΙΔΑΙ. ΙΝ 
᾿“ ΑΡΜΑΤΕΙ͂Σ. * AIMNAIOI. 

* BOINTIOI. * TTATPOKAONHZIOI. © 
EAATITEQNEZ. * YYIEL. 

* EAENH. * ®AYPA. 

* ZOZTHPIOI. . © ΩΡΩΠΙΟΙ. 


@OPAKEIS. | 


AM@IAAH.— Among the demi expunged by Spon from the catalogue of Meursius, was Amphi- 


‘ale, of which we know only that it was a cape of the Attic shore, near the Strait of 
Salamis, I have already remarked, that on a peninsula which projects from Mount 
FEgaleos into the Bay of Eleusis, a little to the northward of the entrance of the Strait 
of Salamis, there are many Hellenic foundations, a tumulus and other vestiges, which, 
together with the advantages of the site, suggest the probability that this peninsula 
was the site of a demus. If, therefore, the peninsula was the ancient Cape Amphiale, 
the Amphialenses were probably one of the demi ; hut the identity of the cape is rather 
doubtful, as Amphiale may possibly have been the promontory to the southward of 
this place immediately at the entrance of the strait. In that case, it must remain 
quite uncertain to what demus the ruins at the peninsula belong. 


ΑΡΓΙΛΊΕΙΣ. --- Αργιλία occurs only in Hesychius. If it be an error for Αἰγιλία, the existence 


of which demus is proved from several inscriptions; we must suppose the error to have 
occurred before the arrangement of the Lexicon. Aly:A/a is proved to have belonged 
to the Antiochis, as well from inscribed monuments both of ancient date and of 
Roman times, as from the concurrent testimony of Stephanus, Harpocration, and 
Suidas. Whereas’Apy:Xia is ascribed by Hesychius to the Attalis: The difference 
of tribe also, is an equal objection to there having: been any ambiguity between APII- 
AIEIX and AFPYAEI, the latter, as we have seen, having belonged to the Erech- 
theis. . a a . 


~ 
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APMATEI2.—Stephanus attests that the inhabitants of Harma near Phyle were thus called: 
and the addition of the gentile adjective to the name in his lexicon, would leave the 
strongest reason for thinking that Harma was a demus, were not that author generhlly 
so careful, when mentioning ἃ demus, to state the fact of its having been so; which 
certainly does not appear in our present Epitome of Stephanus, for Corsini has justly 
remarked that Spon misunderstood the text in this particular. The words δῆμος ἔχων 
φρούριον ὀχυρὸν, apply not to Harma, but to Phyle: Eustathius has fallen into the same 
error. A part of the article in Stephanus was evidently taken from Strabo; the 
words περὶ Φυλὴν, δῆμον rijs ᾿Αττικῆς, ὅμορον τῇ Ταναγρικῇ, being found in both authors. 
Upon the whole the epitomiser has left the article in such confusion, that it may 
fairly be suspected from the mention of the gentile ‘Apparevs, that Stephanus had in his 
original work stated Harma to be ademus. Considerable remains of the place, as I 
have already mentioned, are still found exactly in the situation which Strabo describes ; 
an additional reason for supposing that it was a demus. 

BOINTIOI.—Corsini adduces the following arguments, in favour of there having been a demus of 
this name :—1. Philostratus in his life of Herodes, speaking of the earth-born Hercules, 
(Ἡρακλῆς γήηγενῆς,) who is said to have appeared in the battle of Marathon, fighting 
against the Persians, says, that he was supposed to have been the son of the hero 
Marathon by a peasant woman, (γυνὴ βονκολὸς,) and to have been born in the Beotian 
demus, (ἐν τῷ Bowwrig δήμφ) ; he was worshipped (Philostratus adds) by the Maratho- 
‘nian and Beeotian peasants, (γεωργοὶ Μαραθωνίοι καὶ Bowrio:,) having been the same 
fabulous person called by Pausanias, Echetlus.—2. Demosthenes, in the oration against 
Lacritus, adduces among the names of some Attic witnesses, distinguished as usual by 
their demi, that of Κηφισόδωροε Βοιώτιοε : if, says Corsini, Cephisodorus had been of 
the province Beotia, Demosthenes would have described him by his particular city, 
and not vaguely asa Beotian, which he thinks was quite contrary to Athenian cus- 
toms. To these arguments we may perhaps add, that Βοιωτὸς and not Βοιώτιος was 
the usual ethnic adjective of the province. Corsini imagined, that the passage in Phi- 
lostratus might be explained by the proximity of Marathon to the province Beotia ; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that Marathon is near the frontier of Beeotia. 

EAATTTEQNEZ.—Spon saw a sepulchral marble in the plain of Athens, bearing the following 
inscription : 


XAIPE. 
AOHNAEIS @EOKPITOY EAAIITEQN 
SAYSTOS AEONTOY ΜΕΙΛΗΣΙΟΣ 


Fourmont, about seventy years afterwards, transcribed the same inscription with a — 
- slight variation. The important word EAATITEQN, he copied EAATITEQNN. We have 
the evidence of Attic inscriptions, that Athenais was both a male and a female name. 
Μιλήσιοε, to increase the ambiguity, may also be considered a doubtful word, referring 
either to an Attic demus, or to Miletum in Ionia. The names, therefore, may have 
been those of two Attic citizens, Athenais having been a δημότης of an unknown 
demus the Edapteones or Elapteones; or Faustus may have been an lonian, and Athe- 
pais may have been a woman of Attica, whose demus, as usual, is expressed in the 
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genitive plural preceded by EK, the word having been incorrectly copied. The nearest 
to it would be EK AAMIITPEOQN, or ETAAMIITPEQN, of both which forms there 
are examples ; but it seems difficult to believe that two such competent scholars should 
have omitted three letters in an inscription, which Spon describes 88 frés listble. 

EAENH.—This being by far the most considerable island on the Attie const, may at some 
period of Attic history have been enrolled among the demi, though, as Strabo describes 
it as deserted, it can hardly have been one of the 174. 

ZQXTHPIOI.—Pausanias is explicit in including Zoster among the demi; but Strabo is equally 
clear in describing it as one of the capes of the coast occupied by the demi of Hxone, 
Thora, &c. 

@GOPAKEIY.—This name occars in an inscription of Chandler, ia which there are some false 
cdpyings, arising probably from its antiquity and imperfect state of preservation ; for 
it appears to have been of the time of the twelve tribes. QOPAKEI2, therefore, may 
have been QOHMAKEI®, or ΘΟΡΑΘΕΝ, more probably the latter, as Thora belonged 

to the Antiochis under which @OPAKEIZ is arranged in Chandler’s copy. 

EZ IOY2.—The Scholiast of Aristophanes (in Ranis) gives as an example of the mode of 
describing the demus of an Attic citizen, the expressions "Ex MeXirns, Ἔξ ‘lots, "Ex Ko- 
λώνων. Meursius supposed, that ‘lots in this passage should be Otov, but the emenda- 
tion is rather violent. It is still possible, therefore, that lo may have been a demus. 

KEKPOJIIAAI.—The reasons for placing this among the doubtful names, notwithstanding its 
being declared a demus by Stephanus, have already been stated. 

AIMNAIOI.—The Scholiast on Callimachus asserts, that Limnse was a demus of Attica ; but 
he confounds it with Limnz of Messenia, as appears by his remark on the worship of 
Diana at Limnz: his authority, therefore, is not of much weight. We know that the 
chief place in the Limnz of Athens was the Hierum of Bacchus, which, with the sur- 
rounding buildings, was called the Lenzum. It is more probable, therefore, that this 
quarter was occupied by the Ληναιεῖς, whom we know from Stephanus to have been a 
demus. 

MATPOKAONHZIOI.—As this gentile has been preserved by Stephanus, it is not impossible 
that they may have been a demus, although Stephanus does not assert it. The suppo- 
sition would be more probable, if it were certain that the Ἐλαιοῦσιοι, whom we know 
to have been a demus of the Hippothoontis, or Hadrianis, from evidence both lapidary 
and printed, were the inhabitants of the island Eleussa, now called Λαγοῦσσα, for Patro- 
clus is an island of at least equal importance. 

YSIEIY.—Hysia is expressly stated to be a demus of Attica by Herodotus, who describes it as 
the last towards Beeotia; but the generality of Greek authors have considered Hysia 
as ἃ Bootian town. | 

©AYPA.—This is another of the names of Meursius rejected by Spon ; it was the most important 
island of the Attic coast, except that of Helene: the same. argument in favour of its 
having been a demus may therefore be applied to this name, as to that of Patroclus. 

NPNUIOI.—Oropus was originally a Beeotian town; but, after many disputes, it was finally 
adjudged to the Athenians, by Philip king of Macedonia, when he took Thebes. 
Psaphis was a part of the Oropia, as appears from Strabo, whose description of the 
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places on this coast accords with the evidence of a marble now at Oxford, in proving 
Psaphis to have been one of the Attic demi, which, according to the marble, belonged 
like its neighbour Rhamnus to the tribe Hantis. Either, therefore, the Oropia under 
the Athenians was divided.into two demi, Psaphis and Oropus, or Oropus, (as I am 
more inclined to believe,) deprived of its district of Psaphis, remained a dependence 
of Athens without being a demus of Attica, like Eleuthere at the other extremity of 
the frontier. 


CORRECTIONS. 


L. Aurelius Cotta, father of Aurelia, the wife of Caius Julius 
Cesar, was consul A. U. (Ὁ. 634, and not 679, as stated in Julia 
.Gentis Prosapia, No. III. p. 91. 


An accidental omission occurred in the paper on the Coins 
of Cierium, in the First Part of the Transactions, p. 151. It ought 
to have been there stated, that the Coins which in the plate are 
numbered 4, 6, and 7, are of silver, and that the remainder are of 
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*,° The Ancient Names are in Roman Letters, the Modern Names in Italics. 


ACADEMY, 129. 212 

Acharne, demus, 116. 128. 134. 136. 149 
Acropolis of Athens, 122. 128. 224. 226 
Acteea, tribe, 121 

/Eantis, tribe, 122. 163 


fEgaleos, mountain, 115—9. 131. 1987. 


212—220. 266 
fEgicoreis, tribe, 121 
Egileia, island, 175 
figilia, demus, 145. 147. 149 
f&xone, demus, 133. 145. 158 
Aforismé, Mt., 159. 194 
Aghia, promontory, 146 
Aghyra or Ayrd, island, 227 
Agnus, demus, 125 
Agree, suburb, 129 
Agryle, demus, 129. 142 
Alikés, promontory and bay, 147. 149 
Alikuki, village, 199 
Alopece, demus, 129 
Ambelakia, village, 227. 231 
Ambelékipo, village, 142 
Amphiale, promontory, 226 
Amphiaraus, temple of, 200 
Amphitrope, demus, 152 
Anagyrus, demus, 145. 147. 149 
Anaphlystus, demus, 144—9 
Andvyso, village, 146—9 
Anchesmus, Mt., 120. 129 


Anbydrus, Mt., 115 

Anthemocritus, monument of, 208 

Antigonis, tribe, 121 

Antiochis, tribe, 178. 180 

Aphidna, demus, 122—4. 203 

Apollonienses, demus, 126 

Araphen, demus, 158 

Argades, tribe, 121 

Argaltki, Mt., 159. 165. 171. 173. 180. 
194 

Arpathoni, island, 227 

Asomato, Mt., 158 

Astypalsea, promontory, 145—9 

Athenais, tribe, 121 

Athmonum or Athmonia, demus, 140. 149 

Attalis, tribe, 122 

Atthis, tribe, 121 

Autochthon, tribe, 121 

Azenia, demus, 145. 147. 150 


B. 


Balbina or Belbina, island, 145. 150 
Bei, village, 159. 166 
Bélikas, village, 141 

Berenicide, demus, 126 

Besa, demus, 152 ᾿ 

Brauron, demus, 122. 125. 153. 157 
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Brilessus or Brilettus, Mt., 115—7. 142. D. 
159 
Budorus, Mt., in Salamis, 269. 270 Daus, monastery, 119 
Bigha, village, 124 Deceleia, demus, 118—135. 204 
Buyati, village, 204 Demetrias, tribe, 121 


Dhafni, monastery, 137. 143. 214. 219 
Dhaskalié, island, 158. 155 
Dhimiko, village, 196 


C. Dhrakonéra, mountain and lake, 169. 170 
Diacria, district, L18—121. 125. 156. 158. 
Callia, fountain, 120 174 
Callichorum, well, 999. Diacris, tribe, 12] 
Cantharus, port, 119. 131 Dias, tribe, 121 
Cecropia, tribe, 121. 122. 137. 138. 214. Diomeia, demus, 128 
220 Dipylum, gate of Athens, 129. 212. 217 
——_-—_—, pass of, 138 
Cecropide, demus, 128 E. 


Cephale, demus, 149 
Cepheisia, or Cephesia, or Cephissia, demus, Echelide, demus, 131. 133 


122. 194. 139. 140. 161 Eleussa, island, 145. 146 
Cephissus, river, 119—129. 134, 200—221 Eleusinian bay, 204—226. 258 
Cerameicus, demus, 127. 212 Eleusis, demus, 115. 121. 181. 148. 204— 
Charadra, river, 165 228 
Chastienses, demus, 204 Eleuthere, town, 116. 215. 223 
Chollide, demus, 148 Eleutheris, district, 114. 220 
Citheron, Mt., 114—124. 187. 206. 221, Elias, St., 148. 
Cole, demus, 128 Elymbo or Elymo, village, 149 
Colias, promontory, 144—6. 265 Enneacrunus, fountain at Athens, 120 
Collytus, demus, 127 Epacria, district, 122. 194 
Colonus, demus, 218—22] Erasinus, river, 121. 157 
Cophus, port, 132 Erechtheium, temple, 224 
Corydallus, demus, 115. 117. 130. 143. Eretria, demus, 128 

144. 214. 219 Erineus, place so called, 211 
Cranais, tribe, 121 Eridanus, river, 119. 
Cychreia, or Salamis, island, 227 Eupyride, demus, 128, 141 
Cydatheneum, demus, 128. 216 
Cynosarges, demus, 129. 177 F. 
Cynosura, promontory, 159. 160. 169. 288. 

256. 258 Fanaroméni, monastery, 231. 269 


Cytherus, demus, 122. 125 Fasidhero, village, 119. 124. 203 
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G. 


Gaidharonisi, island, 150 
Gargettus, demus, 142. 170 
Geleontes, tribe, 121 

Ghyftokastro, castle, 137 
Grammatiko, village, 118. 159. 208 


H. 


Hale Araphenides, demus, 153. 157 
Hale A‘xonides, demus, 132. 145 
Halimus, demus, 145—9 

Halipedum, plain, 131 

Hamaxitus, road, 170 

Harma, fortress, 206 

Hepheestiade, demus, 140 
Heracleiam, of Marathon, temple, 180 
, of Tetracomii, temple, 267 
Hermus, demus, 213 

Hierum, the Eleusinian, 223—6 
Hippothoontis, tribe, 211 

Hydrussa, island, 146 

Hymettus, Mt., 115—129. 141—157. 206 
Hyttenia, district, 171 


I. 


Icaria, demus, 163, 194 
Icarius, Mt., 115. 194 
Tlissus, river, 119—129 

Indi, place so called, 161. 165 
Iphistiade, demus, 140 
Isthmus, 114. 220. 217. 236 


K. 


Kalaméki, promontory, 145. 254 
Kdlamo, village, 118. 121. 201—3 


Kalénizi, village, 203 

Kapandriti, village, 160. 203 

Karakdaxa, Mt., 119 

Karyés, monastery, 142 

Kato Suli, village, 164. 168. 182 

Kérata, Mt., 220. 222. 266 

Keratia, village, 149. 155 

Keratzini, farm, 13] 

Kevisia or Kivisid, village, 119. 129. 140. 
161 

Khaidari, village, 143. 214. 220 

Khalkiki, village, 208 

Khaéraka, place so called, 150 

Khassid, village, 184. 136. 204. 216 

Kolénnes, promontory, 150 . 

Koluri or Kuléri, village and bay, 990. 
269 

Kombonisia, islands, 146 

Kotroni, hill, 159. 162. 180 

Krépia, village, 141 

Kindura, village, 217 

Kuvard, village, 149 

Kyrddhes, islands, 227 


L. 


Lacciade, 
Lacienses, 
or Lacide, 
Lagonisi or Lagussa, islatd, 146 
Lampra, demus, 145—9 
Lamuvrikd, village, 149 

Laurium, Mt., 115. 152. 154. 254 
Leipsydrium, fortress, 139. 204 
Leontis, tribe, 178—-181 

Lepsina, village, 217 

Levi, village, 143 

Lipsokutali, island, 263 
Lumbdardha, cape and port, 145 
Lyceiam, gymnasium, 120 


Vem 129. 209. 212 
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M. 


Macaria, fountain, 168—-170 
Magila, hill, 217 
Mandri, port, 152 


Marathon, demus, 118—122. 141. 153. 158. 


167. 171—7. 203. 219 
—, battle of, 174—207 
, bay of, 158 

, site of, 165—7 
——, forest of, 194 
Marathéna, village, 159. 165 
, valley of, 160—7 
Marképuio, village, 199-—202 
Marisi, village, 140 


Mavrodhilissi, place so called, 121. 201—3. 


Mavronéro, Mt., 118 
Mavrovini, Mt., 115 
Melene, demus, 207 
Melite, demus, 127 


Mendéli, monastery and mountain, 116—9. 


155 
Menidhi, village, 119. 184—9 
Mercurius, St., church, 204 
Mesogwa, district, 118. 121. 149—194 
Mesdghia, district, 149. 157 
Metokhi of Vari, monastery, 146—7 
Metropisti, village, 152 
Meziabia, village, 124. 208 
Misosporétissa, church, 173 
Mulki, village, 231 
Munychia, demus, 130. 256. 268 
Museium, hill, 120 
Myrmex, street, 128 
Myrrhinus, demus, 125. 149. 158 


O. 


Εὔα," demus, 

(Ee, demus, } 218220 

(neis, tribe, 176 

(Enoe, demus near Eleuthere, 116. 187. 163. 
207. 220 

(Enoe, demus near Marathon, 121. 122. 
158. 163. 164. 171. 196. 203 

GEum Cerameicum, demus, 129 

CEum Deceleicum, demus, 190, 139 

Olympium, temple, 206 

Oneia, mountains, 217 

Oropia, district, L1I6—123. 136. 198—208 

Oropé, village, 119. 204 

Oropus, town, 118—123. 175. 198—202 

Ovridkastre, ruins so called, 164. 194 


Ρ. 


Peonides, demus, 139 

Paledkastro, ruins so called, 149. 155 
Pallene, demus, 141 

Panactum, fortress, 206 

Paneium, cavern, 145. 149 

Pani, mountain, 149. 155 

Panormus, port, 152. 179 

Paralia, ΝΣ 

or Parclus, ¢ district, 117. 125. 144—158 
Parnes, Mt., 114—124. 194, 201221 
Parthenon, temple,. 135.151. 209. 226 
Patroclus, island of, 145. 150 

Pavlo, cape of, 146 

Peirweus, demus, 119—131. 145. 268—271 


* The lapidary orthography of these demi was OA or (2A, and OH. 
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Peleces, demus, 128. 141 

Pentele, demus, 114. 116. 

Pentelensis or Pentelicum, Mt., 114. 117. 
119. 142. 155. 159. 203 

Pera, temple of Venus at, 120 

Petraki, monastery, 158 

Phaleric marsh, 119. 120 

Phalerum, demus, 130. 144. 208. 228 

Phalerus, port, 122 

Pharmacuse, islands, 227 

Phaura, island, 145 

Phegeus, demus, 153. 194 

Phelleus, Mt., 118. 121 

Phlya, demus, 149 

Phoron, port, 229. 267 

Phyle, fortress, 121. 124, 204—220 

Plothe, demus, 194 

Peecile, portico, 178. 187 

Poecilum, Mt., 148. 914-- 990 

Posidonias, tribe, 121 

Potamus, demus, 149. 153. 155 

Prasiz, demus, 149156. 179 

Prasonisi, island, 146 

Probalinthus, demus, 153. 165. 173. 182 

Prospalta, demus, 148 

Psaphis, demus, 121. 201—3 

Psathonisia, islands, 146 

Psyttaleia, island, 256. 263 

Ptolemais, tribe, 122 

Pyrgo, place so called, 172—3 

Pythium, temple, 206 


R. 


Rafina, village, 158 

Rafti, port, 152—8 

Rhamnus, demus, 122—5. 158—169. 195. 
203 


Vil 


Rharium, plain, 223 
Rheiti, salt streams, 904. 211—5 


S. 


Sacred Way, 208—214. 216 

Salamis, island and city, 130. 144—6. 172. 
217. 228. 231—271 

Sarandaporo, river, 217 

Saronic Gulf, 117. 146. 206 

Scambonide, demus, 128 

Schoenus, bay, 254 

Sciras, or Salamis, island, 227 

Scirum, demus, 212 

Seféri, village, 159. 164—6. 180 

Sepolia, village, 130. 143 

Sidlesi, village, 204—6 

Silenisw, promontory, 230 

Skarmanga, village, and Mt., 143—4, 226—7 

Skurta, village, 206 

Soré, tumulus, 171—3. 

Spata, village, 125 

Sphettus, demus, 122—5. 142 

Spilid, village, 226 

Stamdta, village, 160. 179. 

Stavrokordki, Mt., 159. 169. 170. 178. 

Stefani, village, 217 

Steiria, demus, 153 

Stomi, promontory, 159, 169 

Straton, sepulchre of, 216 

Suli, village, 159—161. 164. 166. 169. 178 

Sunium, demus, 114. 117. 124. 142. 145 
—153. 177—9 

Sykamino, village, 199 

Syriani, monastery, 120. 129 


T. 


Tatéy, village, 123—4, 185. 204 
Telovini, Mt., 115 
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Tetracomii, district, 130 
Tetrapolis, district, 122. 173 
Theriko, village, 147 

Thore, demus, 145—9 

Thoricus, demus, 122—4. 147—155 
Thria, demus, 149. 137. 217—8 
Thriasian plain, 204—-220 
Thymetade, demus, 130 

Trdakones, village, 148 

Tricomii, district, 128 

Tricorythus, demus, 122, 158—170 
Trinemia, demus, 203 

Tropa, promontory, 230 


Vv. 
Valari, place so called, 173 


Varnava, village, 208 

Varvéra, Aghia, cape, 229. 258 
Vouriéni, river, 199 

Ῥγαπά, village, 159—180. 188 
Vraéna, village, 156 

Vrysaki, port, 152 

Vuné, village, 120 


x. 


Xypete, demus, 130. 131 


Z. 


Zea, port, 133 
Zoster, promontory, 145—7. 149 
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Mediolani, Regiis Typis, Mpccextx. Folie 

Antichrist advancing by means of the Infidel Publiea- 
tions of the day.— A Sermon by the Rev. S. Piggott, 
A.M. London, 1822. 

The Refleetor, or Christian Advoeate: in which the 
united efforts of Modern Infidels and Sociniasis are 
detected and exposed. By the Same. London, 1828. 

An Attempt to illustrate the Book of Eeelesiastes. By 
the Rev George Holden, A.M. London, 1822 

Novum Testamentum, Syriaecé denuo recognitum, &e. 
aS. Lee. 4to. Lond. 1816 


Vetus Festamentum Syriacé, &c. aS. Lee. 4to. 


Lond. 1823 


The President. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


The Editor. 


The Editor. 


TO THE SOCIETY. 
1823. 


Nov. 19th——Poems. By Bernard Barton. ὅνο. London, 1820 .. 


Napoleon, and other Poems. By Bernard Barton. 8vo. 
London, 1822 . 
Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan. Translated by 
Charles Stewart, Esq. M.AS. &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1814 | 
Dec. 3rd.—The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By the Rev. 
J. Bosworth, M.A. &e. 8vo. London, 1823 - . 
Dec. 17th.—T wo Fasciculi of Hieroglyphics, collected by the Egyp- 
tian Society. Arranged by Thomas Young, M.D. 
&e. &e. Folio 
An engraved Representation of the Human For. By y 
Thomas Buchanan, C.M., Licentiate of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, &c. Folio, 1823 
1824. 
Jan. 7th.—Illustrations of the Lotus of the Ancients, and Tamara 
of India. By R. Duppa, Esq. LL.B. δε. &c.  4to. 
London, 1816 . . . . 
Feb. 4th.— Discourses and Dissertations. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. 2 vols. Bvo. . . 
The Hop-garden, a Didactic Poem. By the Rev. L. 
Booker. 4to. 
A Discourse preached in the Parish Charch of Dudkey. 
By the Rev. L. Booker _.. 
Mar. 17th.—An Epitome of Chemistry. By the Rev. J. ‘Topham, 
‘M.A. &e. 
Vite Dunkeldensis Ecolesiee Episcoporum. Printed at 
Edinburgh by the Bannatyne Club, 4to. 
A Dissertation on the Fall of Man. By the Rev. G. 
Holden, M.A. S8vo. London, 1822 . 
April 7th.—A Grammar of the Hindostanee, Persian, and Arabic. 
By William Price, Esq. 4to. London, 1823 


The Hour of Trial, a Tragedy. By J. L. Bicknell, Esq. 


Svo. London, 1824 
Lucian of Samosata ; with the Comments and ‘Tllustra- 

tions of Wieland and others. Translated by the Rev. 

W. Tooke, F.R.S. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1820 
May 5th.—The Idyllia, Epigrams, and Fragments of Theocritus, 

Bion, and Moschus, with the Elegies of Tyrteus. 

Translated into English Verse, by Richard Polwhele. 

Ato. Exeter, 1786 . . . . . 
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The Author. 
The Author. 


The Translator. 
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BOOKS, &C. PRESENTED 


Presented by 
Poems. By R. Polwhele. 4to. London, 1788 The Author. 
Poems. By the Same. 8 vols. 12mo. 1806 The Author. 


-Codex Donationum Piarum, &c. 


Arabia Greeca in Antiquitatis Honorem pro Optima- 
rum Literarum Luce Orbi erudito commendata ab 
Hermanno Von der Hardt. 8vo. Helmstadii, 1714. 


The Rev. Hen. 


Regule quedam pro difficillimi Congensium Idio- 
matis faciliori Captu, &. A F. Hyacintho a Ve- 
tralla, Missionis ne Preefecto, &. 8vo. Rome, 
1659 


The English Works of ‘Roger Aschani. Edited by J. 


Bennet. With the Life of Ascham by Dr. Johnson, 
Ato. London . . 

Nexpoxndera, or the Art of Embelming, &c. In three 
Parts. With Sculptures. By T. Greenhill, Surgeon. 
4to. London, 1705 . 


_ D’Toquisition Frangoise, ou UL’ Histoire de la Bastille. 


Par M. Constantin de Renneville. With the Au- 
thor’s curious Notification in Manuscript, at the 
close of the Volume, respecting the Printed Copy. 

' 8vo. Amst. 1715 

Grammatical Commentaries. By Richard J ohnson, 
M.A. 8vo. London, 1706 . . 

Ignoramus, Comoedia; Scriptore G. Ruggle, A. M. 
Accurante J. S. Hawkins, Arm. 8vo. London, 
1787 . οτος . . . 

Ars Signorum, vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua 
Philosophica. 
London, 1661 

Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis, &c. Opera et Studio 
Thome James, A.M. 4to. London, 1600. . 

Ed. ab A. Miro. 
Ato. Bruxellis, 1624 

The History of the Iconoclasts, ko. By ‘Thomas 
Anderton. 8vo. 1691. . . ᾿ 

Florentii de Bruin, de Emendandis Temporum Hebriow 
Lingue Anomaliis Enallagisve, hactenus temeré 
nimis admissis, - Dissertatio, &c. , 8vo. Amst. 
1703 Ν . a . . . 

Veteram Rabbinorum in Exponendo Pentateucho Modi 
tredecim, &c. 8vo. Lut. Par. 1629 . . 


Authore George Dalgarno. 12mo. . 


John Todd, M.A. 


The Same. 
The Same. 


The Same. 


The Same. 


The Same. 
The Same. 


The Same. 
The Same. 
The Same. 


The Same. 


The Same. 


The Same. 


TO THE SOCIETY. 
1824, 
Bullioneidos, sive Hierusalem Liberata Torquati Tassi 
Heroico Carmine donata ἃ Dom. de Zannis. 8vo. 


1743 (deest tit.) . . The Rev. Hen. 


Dialecti Rabbinice Elementa, cum Eclogis ex Ebre- 
orum Scriptoribus et Lexico Rabb. Selecto, &c. 
Ab Olao G. Tychsen, 8vo. Buetzovii, 1763 . ‘ 

Alberti Thura, Laur. Fil. Idea Historie Litterarie 
Danoram. 8vo. Hambargi, 1723. In the same 
Volume: A. Thura Gynecceum Danie Litteratum, 
&c. Altona, 17382  . . 

Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
and other Countries of the East. Edited from 
Manuscript Journals by R. Walpole, M.A. 4to. 
Second Edition. London, 1818 

Orpheus Eucharisticus, &c. Authore P. A. ‘Chesnean. 
With good Impressions of the Emblems. 8vo. 
Parisiis, 1657 . 

A View of the Library of the late Sir M. Μ. Sykes, at 
Stedmere in the County of York. ᾿ ‘ 

The Lyrics of Horace, &c. Translated by the Rev. F. 
Wrangham, Archdeacon of Cleveland, &c. 8vo. 
York, 1821 

Eboracum : or the History and Antiquities of the City 
of York, &. By Francis Drake, F.R.S. &c. Folio. 
London, 1736 . . . . 

May 19th.—Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor. By W. M. Leake, 
F.R.S. 8vo. London, 1824. . 

June 2nd.—Adnotationes Millii aucte et corrects ex Prolegomenis 
suis, Wetstenii, Bengelii, et Sabbaterii, ad 1 Joann. 
v. 7, &c. 8vo. Mariduni, 1822. Edited by the 
R. R. Thomas Burgess, D.D. Bishop of St. David's. 

A Selection of Tracts and Observations on I John, Vv 
7. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1824. Edited by the Right 
Rev. Thos. Burgess, D.D. Bishop of St. David's 

June 16th.—The Ministerial Character of Christ practically Con- 
sidered. 8vo. By Charles R. Sumner, M.A. &c. 

Memoranda, Descriptive, Literary, and Commercial, 
made on a Tour through some parts of Europe, in the 
years 1816, 1817, and 1818. Manuscript. By 
Richard Smith, Esq. . . . 

VOL. I. PART [ἰ.’ 


Presented by 
John Todd, M.A. 


The Same. 
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The Same. 
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The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, 3 vols. 
12mo. . . .. . . The Author. 
June 17th. A Circumstantial Account of Experiments relating to ͵ 
Projectiles, Fuzes, &c. 8vo. By John Macdonald, 
Esq. F.RS. . ° . The Author. 
A Treatise explanatory of a New System ° of Naval, 
Military, and Political Telegraphic Communication. 


By J. Macdonald, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. . . The Author. 
A Treatise on the Harmonic System. By J. Mac- 
donald, Esq. F.R.S. Folio . . The Same. 


Short Arguments and Plain Facts, relating to the 
Civilization and Instruction of the Natives of India. 
By John Macdonald, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. London, 


1820 , . . . . The Author. 
The Temple of Eeckiel. By Solomon Bennet, R.A. of 


Berlin, &c. Ato. . . Prince Hoare, Esq. from the Author. 
Nov. 27th.—_The Seven Seas, a Dictionary and Grammar of the 
Persian Language. By the King of Oude. In 
Seven Parts. Folio. Printed at His Majesty's Press 
in the City of Lucknow, 1829. . The Hon. E. I. Company. 
A Sermon on the use of Music in Religious Exercises. 
By the Rev. J. Topham, M.A. 4to. London, 1824 . The Author. 
Poems on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 4to. Lon- 
don, 1809 . . James Montgomery, Esq. 
Memoirs relating to “European and Asiatic Turkey. 
By Robert Walpole, M.A. 4to. London, 1818 . The Author. 
Observations on Medals and Gems bearing Inscriptions 
in the Pahlavi, or Ancient Persic Character. By - 
Sir William Onseley. Knt. LL.D. 4to. London, 
1801 . . The Author. 
Dec. 15th.— Munimenta Antiqna ; 2 oF Observations on Ancient 
Castles. By E. King. 4 vols. Folio. London, 1799— 


1805. . - Hon. Col. Windsor. 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part I. 
‘Vol. I. . . Royal Asiatic Society. 


The History of Persia from the most early period to 

the present time. By Major-Gen. Sir John Mal- 

colm, K.C.B. &. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1815 . The Author. 
A Memoir of Central India. By Sir John Malcolm, 

K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1824 . . The Author. 


TO THE SOCIETY. Vil 
" 4825. Presented by 


Jan. 5th.— Essays. By Basil Montagu, Esq. 8vo. London, 1824. The Author. 
9th.—The Englishman Abroad. By S. Weston, B. D. F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. London, 1824 . . . The Author. 
Practical Means of Reducing the Poor's Rate. By 
the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 1824 . The Author. 
Feb, 2nd.—Julii Pollucis Onomasticon Greece et Latine. A T. 
Hemsterhusio. 2 vols. folio. Amster. 1706. 
L. A. De Ila Chaumette, Esq. 
Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum. Edidit Lambertus Bos. 4to. Franeq. 1709. 
With many Manuscript Notes by Cesar de Missey. The Same. 
The Molten Sea. By Solomon Bennet. 4to. London, 
1821 . . - . . - The Author. 
March 16th.—Observations on the Doctrines of Christianity, in 
reference to Arianism, &. By George Miller, D.D. 
M.R.IL.A. 8vo. London, 1805 . . . The Author. 
Psalterium Greecum 6 Codice MS. Alexandrino de- 
scriptum, cura et labore Henrici Herveii Baber, 
Χο. Folio. London, 1812 . . . The Editor. 
An Introduction to the Study of Bibliography. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1814. The Author. 
Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. By the late Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. 
&e. Translated by the Rev. S. Lee, A -M. 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1824 - The Translator. 
April 20th.—The History of England during the Middle Ages. By 
Sharon Turner, F.S.A. 5 vols. 8vo. London . The Author. 
May 4th.—(Euvres complétes de Xenophon, traduites en Frangais, 
. οἱ accompagnées du texte Grec, de la version La- 
tine, &c. Par J. P. Gail, Membre de l'Institut de 
France, &c. 10 vols. 4to. Paris, 1814 . Sir John Byerley. 
Idylles de Théocrite, traduites en Francais. Par J. P. 
Gail, &c. 2 vols, 4to. Paris, ’An 4 . . The Same. 
Odes d’Anacréon, traduites en Frangais. Parle Citoyen 
Gail, &c. 4to. Paris, An 7 . . The Same. 
Histoire Grecque de Thacydide, accompagnée de la | 
version Latine. Par J. P. Gail, &c. 4 vols. Paris, 
1807 . . . . . . The Same. 
Histoire Grecque de Thucydide, traduite en Francais, 
&c. Par J. P. Gail, &c. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1808 . The Same. 
Shakspeare and his Times. By Nathan Drake, M.D. | 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1817 ‘ . . The Aathor. 
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An Account of the Grand Musical Festival beld m 
September, 1822, in the Cathedral Church of York. 
By John Crosse, Faq. 4to. York,1825 . - The Auther. 
A Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ. By the Rev. Thomas Cranmer, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Edited by the Rev. H. 
J. Todd, M.A. F.8.A. 8vo. London, 1825 . . The Editor. 
Four Leaves, exhibiting Specimens of Ancient Ara- 
bian Caligraphy . . Sir Wm. Ouselev. 
May 18th.—An Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Champollion’s Pho- 
netic System of Hieroglyphics. By Henry Salt, 
Esq. F.B.S. His Britannic Majesty's Consul General 
in Egypt. Svo. London. . . Right Hon. Charles Yorke. 
The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva illustrated, in a 
Series of Sermons preached by the Modern Divines 
of that City. Edited by the Rev. J.S. Pons. 8vo. 
London, 1825 . . Rev. R. Cattermole. 
June Ist.—-The River Derwent, and other Poems. By Wn. 
Branwhite Clarke, B. A. 8yo. London, 1822 . The Author. 
Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities. By the 
Rev. Daniel Guildford Wait, LL.B. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge, 1823 .. . The Author. 
Nov, 2nd.—The Claims of Ossian examined and appreciated. By 
the Rev. Edward Davies. 8vo. Swansea, 1825 . The Author. 
Joannis Miltoni de Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
posthumi. Edited by Ο. R. Sumner, M.A. 4to. 
Cant. 1825 . . . . . The Editor. 
A Treatise on Christian Doctrine. By Jobn Milton. 
Translated from the above by C. R. Sumner, M.A. 
Ato. Cambridge, 1825 . . The Translator. 
The History of Merchant Tailors’ School. By the Rev. 
Ἡ. B. Wilson, B.D. 4to. London, 1814 - The Author. 
Poesie Liriche e Varie. By Thomas James Mathias. 
3 vols. 12mo. Nap. 1825. . . . The Author. 
Annali di Geografia e di Statistica. By J. Griaberg, 
Swedish and Norwegian Consul at Tripoli. 2 vols. 


8vo. Gen. 1802. . . The Author. 
Saggio Istorico su gli Scaldi, ο antichi Pooti Scandi- 
navi. By J. Graberg. 8vo. . . The Same. 


Lezivni elementari di Cosmografia, Goografia, e 
Statistica. By J. Graberg. 12mo. Gen. 1819 . The Same. 


TO THE SOCIETY. 
1825. 

Précis de la Littérature Historique du Mogieb-el- 
Aksa. By J. Graberg. 8vo. Lyon, 1820 

Théorie de la Statistique. By J. Graberg. 8vo. . 

La Scandinavie vengée de |’Accusation d’avoir pro- 
duit les Peuples Barbares qui détruisirent Empire 
de Rome. By J. Graberg. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1825 

J ournal of the British Embassy to Persia. By William 
* Price, Esq. 4to. London, 1826 


Original Persian Letters. Compiled and Translated 


by Charles Stewart, Esq. dto. London, 1825 
The Sixth Report of the Committee of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison “Discipline. 8vo. . 
Nov. 16th.—The Works of Lord Bacon. Vols. I. and II. Edited 
by Basil Montagu, Esq. ὅνο. 
1826. 
Jan 4th.—The Works of Lord Bacon, Vol. III. Edited by B. 
Montagu, Esq. 8vo. 

Analysis of Authentic Information on the Practicability 
of Joining the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across 
the Isthmus of America. By Robert Birks Pitman. 
8vo. London, 1825. . 

An Oration delivered before the Medico-Botanical 
Society of London. By John Frost, F.S.A. F.LS. Ato. 

A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
concerning the Authorship of the Esxwy Βασιλικη. 
By the Rev. Henry John Todd. 8vo. London, 1825. 

Feb. Ist.—Historic Notices of Towns in Greece, and in other 
Countries, that have struck Coins. By Stephen 
Weston, B.D. &c. 8vo. 

The Institutes of Menu. Vol. I. The Sanskrit Text; 
Vol. II. Sir William Jones’s English Translation. 
Edited by G. H. Haughton, Esq. of the East India 
College. 4to. London, 1825. . 


March Ist.—The Theory of the Infantry Movements. By Baron 


Suasso. 8 vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 
Explanation of the Plates to the Theory of the Infantry 
Movements. By Baron Suasso. 4to. London, 1826. 
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x BOOKS, &C. PRESENTED 


1826. 
The Principles of Forensic Medicine. By John Gordon 
Smith, M.D. 8vo. London, 1824 . . . 
An Analysis of Medical ‘Evidence. By J. G. Smith, 
M.D. S8vo. London, 1825 . : 
March 15th.—Repertorium Bibliographicum, or Some Account of 
the Most Celebrated British Libraries. 8vo. London, 
1819 . . 
The Panoramic Miscellany, Parts I. and iI. Edited by 
J. Thelwall, Esq. Svo. 
April 5th.— A. Compendious Grammar of the Primitive English, or 
Anglo-Saxon Language. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, 
M.A. 8vo. London, 1823 . 


Presented by 


The Author. 


The Same. 


Rev. H. J. Todd. 


The Editor. 


The Author. 


Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 1. Part 2. 
The Royal Asiatic Society. 


A Gaelic-English, and English-Gaelic Dictionary. By 

R. A. Armstrong, M.A. 4to. London, 1825 . 

April 19th.—A Greek and English Lexicon. By John Jones, LL.D. 

S8vo. London, 1823 

Il Cavaliero della Croce Rossa. Translated from the 

_ English of Spenser by J. J. Mathias. 8vo. Nap, 1826. 

May 3rd.—Gaulliver’s Last Voyage. By the Rev. J. H. Robertson, 
M.A. 8vo. London, 1825 


An Historical View of the Plea of Tradition, 2 as main-— 


tained in the Church of Rome. By George Miller, 
D.D. M.R.I.A. S8vo. London, 1826 

May 17th.— Translation from the Sanskrit Language of the Bhs- 
gavat Geeta. By Charles Wilkins, Esq. 1785 

Translation from the Sanskrit Language of the Heeto- 
prades. By C. Wilkins, Esq. 1787 . 

Translation from the Same, of the Story of Dushwania 
and Sakoontala. By C. Wilkins, Esq. 1795 . 

A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By Ὁ. Wil- 
kins, Esq. 4to. London, 1808 

The Radicals of the Sanskrit Language.. By Ὁ. Wil- 
kins, Esq. 4to. London, 1815 . 

The True History of the State Prisoner, commonly 
called The Iron Mask. By the Hon. George Agar 
Ellis. 12mo. London, 1826 . 

Remarks on the Supposed Dionysius Longinus, with an 
attempt to restore the Treatise on Sublimity to its 
original state. 8vo. . . 


The Author. 
The Author. 
The Translator. 


The Author. 


The Author. 
The Translator. 
The Same. 

The Same. 
The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


The Rev. — Knox. 


TO THE SOCIETY. 
1826. 
Lord Bacon’s Works. 
Montagu, Esq. 8vo. 
June 7th.—A Picture of Tobit and the Angel, painted by 1. 
St. John Long, Esq. 
An History of the Abbey of Gaston, and of the Town 
of Glastonbury. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 
8vo. Bath, 1826 . 
June 21st.—Observations on Sound, showing the Causes of its In- 
distinctness in Churches, Chapels, &. By H. 


Matthews. 8vo. London, 1826 
Triple Chess, invented by Ph. Marinelli. 8vo. London, 
1826. 


Ancient Inedited Monuments of Grecian Art, ke. Nos. 
5,6, 7, 8. By James Millingen, Esq. 8vo. 
Nov. Ist.—La Germanie, traduite de Tacite, par C. L. F. Pan- 
coucke. 4to. Paris, 1824 . . 
Poésies de Goethe, traduites par Madame E. Pan- 
coucke. 12mo. Paris, 1825 
The History of the Reign of Henry the Fighth. By 
Sharon Turner, Esq. 4to. London, 1826 . 
Nov. 15th.—An Oration deliyered before the Μοάϊοο- Βοίαπίοαὶ So- 
ciety of London, 13th Oct. 1826. By J. Frost, Esq. 
Ato. . . . ‘ . . 
Observations Historiques et Géographiques sur le Pé- 
riple attribué ἃ Scylax. Par N. Letronne. 4to. 
The Fifth Vol. of the Works of Lord Bacon. Edited by 
Basil Montagu, Esq. 8vo. 
Dec. Gth.— An Essay on Slavery : its Unjustifiableness proved from 
the Old and New Testaments, &c. Svo. London, 
1824. . . . . . 
An Essay on the Principle of Population, ὅς. By the 
Rev. J. R. Malthus, A.M. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1826 
Dec. 20th.—Catalogue of the Library of the Russell Institution, 8vo. 
London, 1826 
A Vindication of certain Passages in the 4th and 5th 
Vols. of the History of England. BY J. Lingard, 
D.D. 8vo. 
An Ancient Confirmation Deed relating to the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury, with other Tracts. Svo. 


Vol. IV. Edited by Basil. 
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Xl BOOKS, &C. PRESENTED 


1827. Presented by 
Jan. 3rd.—Lettres de Henri VIII. ἃ Anne Boleyn. 8vo. Paris. W. Jerdan, Esq. 
Five Plates of Ancient Coins . . . J. Millingen, Esq. 
Feb. 7th.—Lord Bacon’s Works, Vol. VI. ϑνο. . . B. Montagna, Esq. 


Ragnor Lodbrok. Edited by Professor Rafn, Secre- 
tary to the Northern Society of Antiquaries, Copen- 


hagen. 8vo. . . . . . The Editor. 
Notizie Scientifiche . . . Chevalier San Quintino. 
Account of the Life and Writings of Milton. By the 

Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. London, 1826 . . The Author. 
Virgilii Georgica Hexaglotta, ἃ Gulielmo Sotheby, . 

Esq. Folio. London, 1827 . . The Editor. 

Feb. 2lst.—Papers on National Polity and Finance ; extracted 
from the Literary Gazette. 8vo. . . W.Jerdan, Esq. 


Icelandic Sagas. Edited by Professor Rafn. 3 vols. 8vo. The Editor. 
Componimenti Liriche de’ pid illustri Poeti d’ Italia. 

Da J. J. Mathias. 8vyo. Nap. 1819 . - The Editor. 
Il Castello dell’ Ozio, a Translation of Thomson's 

‘“* Castle of Indolence.” By J.J. Mathias, Esq. 8vo. 

Nap. 1826 . . The Translator. 
The Laws and Regulations, and Ath, bth, and 6th Re- 

ports of the Philosophical and Literary Society of 


Leeds. 8vo. . . Leeds Phil. and Lit. Society. 
March 7th.—Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, Second Ed. 3 vols. 4to. 
London, 1827 . . . . The Editor. 
Bood’h Shaster, from Ney-Paul . . Lieut. Col. W. Francklin. 
March 21st.—*‘ A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures 
of Science.” 8vo. . . . W. Tooke, Esq. 
The Rev. Dr. Lingard’s Reply to Mr. Allan’ s Letter to 
Mr. Jeffrey. 8vo. . - The Author. 


April 4th.—Copies of Thirty-one Lithographic Plates, representing 
the most interesting objects of the Collection of Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics in the possession of Lord Belmore. Lord Belmore. 
A New Interpretation of the Apocalypse of St. John. 
By the Rev. George Croly, M.A. 8vo. London . The Author. 
May 2nd.—Lectures on Popery. By the Rev. J. S. Sergrove, 


M.A. &c. 8vo. London . . The Author. 
A Collection of Minerals from the East Indies, with a : 
Catalogue . . Col. W. Francklin. 


May 16th.—On some Improvements i in Lithographic Printing. By 
C. Hallmandel. 8vo. τὸς . - The Author. 
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Ancient Unedited Monumentsof Grecian Art. Series IT. 
Illustrated and explained by J. Millingen, Esq. 4to. The Author. 
June 20th.— A Mythological Picture of the Boodhaic Superstition. 
Lieut. Col. Francklin. ᾿ 
A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication of his History of 
England, as far as respects Archbishop Cranmer. 
By the Rev. H. J. Todd. 8vo. London, 1827. . The Author. 
Narrative of an Excursion in the Mountains of Pié- 
mont, &c. By the Rev. W.S. Gilly . . The Author. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens. 
By John Adamson, F.S.A. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1820 . . . The Author. 
Nov. 7th.—Choix des Poésies Originales des Troubadours. By 
M. Raynouard, Secretary to the French Institute. 
6 Tom. 8vo. Paris, 1816—21 . . . The Author. 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part IIT. 
Vol. I. 4to. London. The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Past and Present Statistical Account of Ireland, in a 


Series of Tables. By Cesar Moreau . - The Compiler. 
Formanna Sogur, 3 parts, edited by Professor Rafn. 
8vo. Kaup. 1825—7 . . . The Editor. 


Oldnordiske Sagaer Land, 3 Parts, Βνο. Kiob. 1826-7 Professor Rafn. 
Commentaire historique et critique sur la Tragédie de 
Mahomet. Par M. Jean Humbert de Genéve. 8vo. 
Paris, 1819 . . . R. Blanchard, Esq. 
Anthologie-Arabe. Par M. Jean Humbert . . The Same. 
Nov. 2ist.—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, with Notes and Glossary 
by Tyrwhitt. 2 vols. 4to. Oxford, 1798 
Linguarum totius Orbis Index Alphabeticus, quarum 
Grammatice, Lexica, &c. recensentur a J. S. Va- 
tero. 8vo. Berl. 1815 . 
Dawson’s Philologia Anglicana, &c. with some addi- 
tions to the copy, bound with other publications in 


another volume. 4to. Rev. H. J. Todd. 
Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, ϑνο. 
London, 1826 . . 
Ritson’s Ancient Songs, with Glossary. Svo. London, 
1790 . 
Ritson’s Memoirs of the Ancient Celts, ke. Βνο. 
London, 1827 . 
Vallancey’s Essay on the Irish "Language, &e. Third 
Edition, 8vo. London, 1818. . . . 
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᾿ Caution to Gentlemen who ase Sheridan’s Dictionary, 


. Thomson’s Observations introductory to a Work of 


 F. Venuti da Cortona, Dittionario Volgare, &e. 12mo. 


BOOKS, &c. PRESENTED 


Enstrom de Preestantia Linguee Veteris Gottice. 
12mo. Upsal. 1707 

Odhelius de Convenientia Lingus Persice cum 
Gottica. 12mo. Upsal. 1723 

Cockeram’s English Dictionary or toterpreter of Hard 
Words. 12mo. 

Nares’s Elements of Orthoepy, ke. 8vo. London, 
1792. . . 

Two Grammatical Essays: the first, on a barbarism in 
the English Language, &c. Svo. London, 1768 
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&c. 8vo. London, 1790 


English Etymology, 8vo. London, 1818 

Jobnson’s Letter to Lord Chesterfield, detailing the 
Plan of his Dictionary. 4to. London, 1747 

N. Thenstedt de Lingua Codicis Argentei, &c. 4to. 
Upsal. 1754 . 

Remarks in a Letter to Dr. Waterland, in ‘relation 
to the Natural Account of Languages. Svo. Cam- 
bridge, 1731 

Anonymi Batavi Idea Lingus Belgice Grammatica, 
Poetica, et Rhetorica, curante E. Van Driel. 8vo. 
Lugd. Bat. 1783 

New English Grammar, and Nether Dutch Dictionary, 
&c. 12mo. Amsterdam, 1675 

Vocabolario degli Accademici Della Crusca compen- 
diato. 2 vols. 4to. Venet. 1724 


Venet. 1576 

Le Ramelet Moundi, &c. del 5, Gondelin, Ke. ad fin. 
Dict. de la Langue Toulousaine. 8vo. Toulouse, 
1638 

Hewis’s Survey of the English Tongue. 8vo. London, 
1682 . . . 

Bosworth’s Elements of Saxon Grammar. Βνο. Lon- 
don, 1828 . 

Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar. Svo. London, 1785 

Smith’s Grammatica Quadrilinguis, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and English, with the Proverbs of each 
Language, &c. 8vo. London, 1674 . 


Presented by 


Rev. H. J. Todd. 


1827. 


‘Dictionarium Quat. Princip. Ling. Europe, a N. de 
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The Royal Grammar for the better understanding o 
the English, &c. Svo. London, 1695 . 

Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary. 8vo. London, 1820 

Moor’s Suffolk Words and Phrases. 8vo. Woodbridge, 
1823 . . . . . . 

A View of the Lancashire Dialect, &. 12mo. Man- 
chester 

Cumberland Manners and Customs in . the Provincial 
Dialect, &c. ]2mo. Carlisle, 1811 

Jennings’s West-Country Words, &c. 8vo. London, 
1825 ‘ . 

Barret’s Alvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, &c. Folio. 
London, 1580 . 

Cotgrave’s Dictionary of the French and “English 
Tongues, with Sherwood’s English and French Dic- 
tionary. Folio. London, 1632 . ‘ . 

Minsheu’s Guide into Tongues. Folio. 1617 

Horne Tooke’s Exea IIregosvra. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1798 . . . ‘ . ‘ 

Henshall’s Saxon and English Language, &e 
4to. London, 1798 . 

Mason’s Supplement to Johnson's Dictionary, 
4to. London, 1801 . . 

Dawson's Prolepsis Philologis Anglicane, ke, 
Ato. Ipswich, 1806 

Boucher’s Glossary, or Supplement to J ohnson. 
Ato. 

Ingram’s Saxon Lecture. Ato. Oxford, 1807. 

Sewel’s Dutch and English Dictionary. 4to. Amsterdam, 
1754. ᾿ . ᾿ . . 

Spegel’s Glossarium Su. Gothicum. 4to. 1712. 

Evangelia Goth. et Anglo-Sax. ed. T. Mareschallus, 
cum Gloss. Goth. F. Junii, &c. 4to. Dordr. 1665 

Alexander Gill’s Logonomia Anglica, &o. 4to. 1621 - 

Tesoro de las Tres Lenguas, Espan. Franc. Ital. 4to. 
1671 . . . . . . 

Wotton’s Short View of Hickes’s Treasury of the 
Northern Languages. 4to. London, 1787 . 

Serenius’s English and Swedish Dictionary. 4to. 1757. 
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Castelli. 4to. Franc. ad Men. 1714 
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BOOKS, &C. PRESENTED 


Lacombe, Dict. du Vieux Lang. Frang. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1766, &c. 
English Dictionary, showing the Etymological Deriva- 
tion of the English Tongue, &c. 8vo. London, 1691. 
Massey’s Origin and Progress of Letters, &c. 8vo. 1763. 
Conjectural Observations on the Origin and Progress of 
Alphabetic Writing. 8vo. London, 1772 

Kelham’s Norman Dictionary. 8vo. 

Coote’s Elements of the Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, Svo. London, 1788 . 
Baker’s Remarks on the English Language, in the man- 
ner of those of Vaugelas on the French. 8vo. 1779 . 
V. E, Loescheri Literator Celta, seu De excolenda Lit- 
teratura Europea, &c. 8vo. Lips. 1726 . 

Barclay’s Sequel to the Diversions of Purley, contain- 
ing an Essay on English Verbs, &c. 8vo. 1826 

White on the English Verb, a Grammatical Essay, &c. 
Svo. London, 1761 . . ‘ . 

Kersey’s English Dictionary. 8vo. London, 1702 

Coles’s English Dictionary. 8vo. London, 1685 ‘ 

Defoe’s English Dictionary. 8yo. Westminster, 1735 . 

Bullokar’s English Expositor, &c. 12mo. London, 1656. 

Steel’s Elements of Punctuation. 12mo. Londen, 1786. 

Greenwood’s Grammar, describing the genius and 
nature of the English Tongue. Svo. London, 1722 . 

Ray’s Collection of English Words, &c. 12mo. London, 
1691 

Glossographia Anglicana Nova, &e. ϑνο. London, 1707. 

Elphinston’s Principles of the English Language, &c. 
2 vols. ὅνο. London, 1765 

Nouveau Dict. du Voyageur, Fr. Allem. Lat. ke. Bro. 
Frankf, 1744 

Hollyband’s French Littelton, Ke, 12mo. London, 1581. 

Kilianus auctus, seu Dict. Teutonico-Lat. Gall. 8vo. 
Amst. 1642 

Le Brigant, Elémens de la Langue des Cottes Gomé- 
rites, ou Bretons; Introd. 4 cette Langue, &c. 12mo. 
Strasbourg, 1779 

Roquefort, Supplém. au Gloss. “de la Lang. Rom. ϑνο. 
Paris, 1820 . . . . . 
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Verstegan’s Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, &c. 
8vo. London, 1673 . . . 
Linguarum Vett. Septentrion. Thesauri Grammat. Crit. 
auctore G. Hickesio Conspectus Brevis per G. Wot- 
tonum. 8vo. London, 1708 
Holder’s Elements of Speech, &c. an Essay of In- 
quiry into the production of Letters, &c. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1669 . - 
Additional Articles to the Specimen of an Etymological 
Vocabulary, or an Essay to retrieve the Ancient 


Rev. H. J. Todd. 
Celtic. 8vo. London, 1769 
Herbert Croft’s Unfinished Letter to Mr. Pitt concern- 
ing the New Dictionary of the English Tanguage. 
8vo. 1788. (Not published) 
Herbert Croft’s Proposals for publishing his Dic tionary. 
1792 (a single sheet) 
Elphinston’s English Orthography epitomised. Bro. 
London, 1790 
Henshall’s Etymological Organic Reasoner. ϑνο. 1807. 
(four Numbers) 
Dec. 5th.—Aun Introductory Lecture to a Course « on Botany, deli- 
vered at the Theatre of the Royal Institution. By 
J. Frost, F.A.S. &c. 4to. . . The Author. 
Hermod det Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskabs Tidende, for 
1825—1826. Copenhagen . . Professor Rafn. 
Inscription from a Tablet of Thebaic Granite, standing 
in a small Temple between the forelegs of the Colos- 
sal Sphinx. . . Hon, C. Ρ. Yorke. 
De Clifford, a Metrical Romance. Βνο. . . J. P. Thomas, Esq. 
Dec. 19th.— Moods and Tenses. 8vo. . E. Gandy, Esq. 
Lorenzo, the Outcast Son: a Tragedy. 8vo. London, 
18238 The Same. 
Caswallon, King of Britain : a Tragedy. 8vo. London, 
1826 . . . . . . The Same. 
1828. 
Jan, 2nd.—Origines Genealogicw. By Stacey Grimaldi, Esq. 4to. 
London, 1826 . . . . J. Caley, Esq. 
Jan.-16th.—Lord Bacon’s Works, Vol. Vill. Edited by Basil 
Montagu, Esq. 8vo. . . . . The Editor. 


Feb. 6th.—The Foreign Review, No, 1. 8vo. . . . The Editor. 


XVilI BOOKS, δῖα. PRESENTED 
1828. 
A Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, on the Expediency of attach- 


ing a Museum of Antiquities to that Institution. 8vo. - 


Statement of the Council of the University of London, 
Svo. London, 1827 . 


Address of the Committee of the Society for the Dif- 


fusion of useful Knowledge. 8vo. 
Alexander's Translation of the Shigurf Namah-i-veliit, 
with notes, &c. . 
A Treatise of Universal J urisprudence. By J. Ῥ. Tho- 
mas, Esq. London, 1828 . 
Feb. 20th.—Oratio Herveiana. Pronounced June 25th. 1827. By 
R. Bree, M.D. 4to. London 
March 5th.—A Lecture on the study of Anatomy and. Physiology, 
delivered at the Theatre of Anatomy, Sidmouth Street, 
by H. M. Dewhurst, F.M.S. 8vo. London, 1827 . 
April 2nd.— Woodroephe’s French and English Grammar, with the 
Songs and Sonnets; and Sir William Alexander's 
Four Hours. 4to. (deest tit.) . . . 
Richelet, Dictionnaire Francois, &c. 4to. Genéve, 
1685 . . . . . 
Teuberi Tractatus Philologico-Exegeticus de Utilitate 
Lingue Anglicans in Explicatione 8. Scripture. 
8vo. Lips. 1731 . 
Jodrell’s Philology of the English Language. Ato. 
London, 1820 . 
Neuman’s Marine Dictionary. 8yo. London, 1808 
Crowe’s Treatise on English Versification. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1827 
Roquefort’s Glossaire de la Langue Romaine. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1808 
An Entire Copy of Sir J. Harington’s Manuscript in 
in the Library of York Cathedral; an account of 
which is published in Vol. I. Part I. of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions . 
By-Laws of the Medico-Botanical Society of London. 


Presented by 


The Author. 
W. Tooke, Esq. 
The Same. 

The Translator. 
The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


Rev. H.J. Todd. 


8vo. . . Council of the Society. 


Catalogue Sommaire des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 


de Saint-Omer, 8vo. . . . Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 


Demosthenis et Aischinis ques extant omnia, &c. Illus- 
travit Gulielmus Stephanus Dobson, M.A. 10 vols. 
8vo. London, 1827 _ . . . 


The Editor. 
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May 7th.—The Life of John Duke of Marlborough. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Coxe. 3 vols. 4to. London, 1819 . 
On the injurious tendency of modifying our Navigation 
Laws. By A. A. Lindo. 8vo. London, 1828 
Tracts relating to the Corn Trade and Corn Laws. By 
W. Jacob, Esq. 8vo. London, 1828 
The Foreign Review, No. 2. 8vo. 
The Evidences against the System of Phrenology. By 
Thomas Stone, Esq. 8vo. 
Notes of a Tour in the Northern countries of ‘Europe. 
By R. Smith, Esq. 8vo. London, 1827 
Teutonic Antiquities. By C. Chatfield, Esq. 
May 2lst.—The Expectations formed by the Assyrians, that a 
Great Deliverer would appear about the time of our 
Lord's Advent, demonstrated. By the Rev. F. Nolan, 
LL.D. M.R.S.L. 8vo. London. 
The Parochial History of Bremhill, in the county of 
Wilts. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, A.M. M.R.S.L. 


Presented by 


The Author. 
The Author. 


The Author. 
The Editor. 


The Author. 


The Author. 
The Author. 


The Author. 


ΧΙΧ 


8vo. London, 1828 . The Author. 
Progress of the Brosterian System for the Effectual 

Removal of Impediments in Speech. By John 

Broster, F.S.A.E. 8vo. London, 1827 The Author. 
Notices of the Epidemic Cholera. By R. H. Kennedy, 

M.D. M.R.S.L. 8vo. Calcutta, 1827 . . The Author. 

June 4th.— Report of the Proceedings of the first General Meeting 

of the Oriental Fund. 8vo. . . W. Huttmann, Esq. 
A Treatise on the Art of Baking. By J. White. 8vo. 

Edinburgh, 1825. The Author. 
Lord Bacon’s Works, Vol. ΙΧ. edited by Basil Mon- 

tagu, Esq. 8vo. The Editor. 

Jane 18th.—Lingard’s History of England, ‘Vols. Ι. to X, Third 

Edition, 8vo. London . The Author. 
The Doctrine of the Greek Article. By Bishop Μιὰ. 

dleton. Edited by Professor Scholefield. 8vo. Cam- 

bridge, 1828 . - The Editor. 
Euripidis Tragoedise priores quatuor. Edidit Ricardus 

Porson, A.M. Recensuit Jac. Scholefield, A.M. 8vo. 

Cant. 1826 The Editor. 


Eschylus. Recensuit J acob. Scholefield. Byo. Cant, 1828. 
Nov. 5th.—Lord Bacon’s Works. Vol. X. By Basil Montage Esq. 
8vo, London. . ‘ . 


The Editor. 


. The Editor. 


XX BOOKS, &c. PRESENTED 
1828. 

Account of an Egyptian Mummy presented to the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. By W. Osburn, 
Esq. M.R.S.L. Secretary to the Society. Leeds, 1828. 

Transactions of the Royal Northern Society of Anti- 
quaries, for 1825, 1826, and 1827. 8vo. 

Catalog over Islands, Stiftsbibliothek. 8vo. 

Report of the Incorporated Society for the conversion 
&c. of Negro Slaves in the West-India Islands. 8vo. 


Excerpta Hieroglyphica, Nos. 1. and 2. 4to. Cairo. J. 


De Lingua Nova Universali formanda Tentamen. Auc- 
tore J. H. Robertson, A.B. Two copies. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1828 
Letter on the present System of Medical Education. 
By H. W. Dewhurst. 8vo. London, 1827 . 
Annual Report of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society, for 1827—8. 8vo. . . 
Remarks upon an Egyptian History, in Egyptian Cha- 
racters, in the Royal Museum at Turin. By Dr. G. 
Seyfarth, Professor in the University of Leipzig 
Memorias de la Real Academia de la Historia. 6 tom. 
Madrid, 1796—1821 
Nov. 19th.—A Treatise of Universal J urisprudence. By J. P. Tho- 
mas, Esq. M.R.S.L. 8vo. London, 1829 ᾿ 
Travels in Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Islands. By R. 
Duppa, L.L.B. 8vo. 
Dec. 3rd.—Hermes Britannicus. A Dissertation on the Celtic 
Deity Teutates. By the Rev. W. 5. Bowles, M.A. 
8vo. London, 1828 . . 


1829. 

Jan. 7th.—La Mutabilita. Poema in due canti, dall’ Inglese di 
Edmundo Spenser. Recato in verso Italiano detta 
ottava rima da Tommaso Jacopo Mathias. Napoli, 
1827 . . 

Per la Morte dell’ Onorevolissimo Cavaliero Guglielmo 
Drummond. Canzone di Tommaso Jacopo Mathias. 
London, 1828 

Feb. 4th.—The Reigns of Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, 

By Sharon Turner, R.A.R.S.L. 4to. London, 1829. 

A critical Investigation into the Merits of the Lecture 
delivered in the University of London, Nov. 11th, 
1828, by Hyman Hurwitz. By Solomon Bennett. 


Presented by 


The Author. 


Professor Rafn. 
The Same. 


The Society. 
Burton, Esq. Jun. 
The Author. 
The Author. 


The Society. 


The Author. 
The Academy. 
The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


The Author. 


~The Author. 
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- The Ellis Correspondence. Edited by the Hon. George 
Agar Ellis, M.R.S.L. London, 1829. . _ The Editor. 
Address .of Earl Stanhope, President of the Medico- ; 
Botanical Society, at the Anniversary Meeting, Jan. 


16th, 1829. London, 1829 . . The Author. 
Feb. 18th.—Excerpta Hieroglyphica, part of No. III. By J. ‘Burton, 
Jun. Esq. Cairo The Editor. 


Sur les Origines Russes. Extraits de Manuscrits Ori- 
entaux. Par M.J.de Hammer. St. Pétersbourg, 
1825 . . . . . . The Author. ἡ 

Réponse a la Lettre, &c. an Answer to a Letter con- 
taining an attack upon the above Work, printed in 
the Journal Asiatique of Paris . . The Author. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. II. PartI. London, 1829. 

The Royal Asiatic Society. 
March 4th.—Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. XV. 
Dublin, 1828 . . . The Academy. 

The Principles of Rhythm, both ip Speech and Music. 

By the Rev. Richard Roe, A.B. Dublin, 1823. Royal Irish Academy. 

Copy of an Inscription found in the town of Guadix in 
Grenada, dedicated to Magnia Urbica, the wife of 


Carinus M. J. M. Barthe. 
March 18th.— Bishop Gauden the Author of Icén Basilice, farther 
' shown, &c. By the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. &c. | 
London, 1829 . . . The Author. 
Memoirs and Tracts of William Withering, M. D. 
F.R.S. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1822 . . W. Withering, Esq. 


Apnil ist—An Account of the Manor and Township of Capheaton, 
in the county of Northumberland. By the Rev. J. 
Hodgson, M.A. M.R.S.L. Newcastle, 1826 . The Author. 
An Account of the Parish of Hartburn, in the County 
of Northumberland. By the Rev. J. Hodgson, &c 


Newcastle, 1827 The Author. 
The History of the Parish of Meldon, ke. By the Rev. 
J. Hodgson, &c. Newcastle, 1828 . . The Author. 


Observations on the Roman Road called Wrekendike. 
By the Rev. J. Hodgson, &c. Newcastle, 1828 . The Author. 

- An Account of the Life and Writings of Richard 

Dawes, A.M. By the Rev. J. Hodgson. Neweastle 
1828 . . . . . The Author. 
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1829. | Presented by 
Elements of the Sanscrit Language, &c. By William 
Price, M.R.S.L. 4to. London, 1828 . . The Author. 
A New Grammar of the Hindostanee Language. By 
William Price. 4to. London, 1828. . . The Author. 


-INDEX TO VOLUME THE FIRST. 


A. 


A, use of this. letter for 7, by the Thessalians, 
11, 148, Note. 

ABy pws, change of the coast at, 11. 235. 

ACHARN&, a demus in the plain of Athens, the 
greatest in ali Attica, 11. 133, 134. Ques- 
tions respecting its site, 11. 134—136. 

ACHELOUS, description of the various forms 
assumed by that god to obtain possession of 
Dejanira, 1.143. How he is represented on 
ancient coins, 1. 144. His high rank among 
the divinities of Greece, 1.145. Games sup- 
posed to have been instituted in his honour, 
1.145. Origin of the peculiar veneration of 
the Metapontines for him, 1. 146. 

ADMISSION of students. at Oxford, qualifica- 

"tions formerly required for it, 11. 36. 

JEGALEOS, ἃ mountain of Attica, described, 11. 
115. On one of the lower ridges of this 
mountain Xerxes sat during the battle of Sa- 
lamis, 11. 267. 

FEscuHyYLus, his narrative of the battle of Sa- 
lamis, 11.231, 251—253. - His account of the 
number of Greek ships at Salamis, compared 
with that of Herodotus, 11. 250, Note. 

ZEGILIA, a demus of Attica, 11. 149. 

FEXON®, ἃ demus of Paralia, 11.146. 

AGORACRITUS of Parus, a disciple of Phidias, 


said to have been the author of the statue of 
Nemesis at Rhamnus, 11.198, Note. 

AGRYLE, upper, remains of the demus so called, 
11. 129. Consisted of two neighbouring demi, 
upper and lower, 11. 278, Note. . 

ALCMAONIDZ, driven from .the position at 
Leipsydrium by the Peisistratidz, 11. 139. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, hieroglyphies on the 

, sarcophagus called his, 1. 212. . Rebuilt the 
temple of. Minerva Polias at. Priene, 11. 3. 
Observations on some extraordinary anecdotes 
concerning him, and on the Eastern origin 
of several fictions popular in Europe. By 
Sir William Ouseley, Royal Associate, 
R.8.L. LL.D. &c., 11. 5—23. Fabulous 
and contradictory .accounts of him, 11. 6. 
Events of his life, in which Greek, Roman, 
and Oriental writers agree, 11. 7.. Why. not 
mentioned in Pahlavi, or ancient Persian 
records, 11.9. Fictions relating to him first 
found in a work of Julius Valerius, 11. 10, 
11,.12. Those current in Europe, supposed 
to have been derived from the East, through a 
Greek romance, 11. 10. Or may be classical 
anecdotes distorted and misunderstood, 11. 11. 
His birth supposed by some antiquaries . to be 
the subject represented on the Portland vase, 
11.100. Advised by the Nemeseg, in a dream, 

to build Smyrna, 11.195, Note. . 


XXIV INDEX TO VOLUME THE FIRST. 


ALPHABETS, indication of many being derived 
from the same primitive source, 1. 55. 

ALOPECE, a demus on the north-eastern side 
of Athens, 11. 129. 

AMPHIALE, CAPE, now called Skarmang4, 11. 
226. Doubts respecting its claim to be 
reckoned a demus, 11. 280. 

AMPHIARAUS, his temple and fountain in the 
.Gropia described, 11. 200—203. 

ANABIGNES, brother of Xerxes, slain at Sa- 
lamis, 11. 262. 

ANAGYRUS, a demus of Attica, now called 
Vari, τι. 147. 

ANAXILAUS, tyrant of Rhegium, said to have 
engaged the Samians and other Jonians to 
take possession of Zancle, 11. 93, 94. Coin 
struck by him, 11. 97. 

ANCHIMOLIUS, a herald slain by the Mega- 
renses, 11. 217. 

ANTIQUITATES ASIATICE, a commentary on 
several Greek inscriptions, 1. 181, 182. 

ANTIQUITIES, unexplored, said to exist at 
Nicomedia, 11. 27, 28, 33. Various, near 
the ancient Probalinthus, probably indicating 
the remains of a temple of Minerva Hellotis, 
11. 165. Found upon the tumulus of the 
Athenians who fell at Marathon, 11. 172. 
Discovered at Oropus, 11. 199. At several 
places in the Diacrian hills, 11. 203. 

ANYTUus and MELitus, Xenophon’s reply to 

_ their indictment of Socrates, 11. 109. 

APHIDNA, one of the twelve townships of At- 
tica, before the time of Theseus, 11. 123, 
124. Helena, concealed here by Theseus, is 
discovered by means of the Decelenses, 11. 123. 

APHTHONHI PROGYMNASMATA, I. 169. 

APOLLO, temple of, on Mount Pecilum, 1. 
214. Delius, his altar at Marathon, 11. 171. 
Pythius, an altar erected to him at CEnoe, 11. 
171. 

Appian, character of his works, 11.82. The 
supposition, that he copied servilely from 
Plutarch, erroneous, 11. 82. His knowledge 
of the Roman laws, customs, &c. 11. 83. 


APRICOT, derivation of the word, 1. 194, Note. 

ARCHEOLOGY, principles of that science first 
laid down by Winckelman, 11. 101. 

ARCHEDEMUS, a nympholept of Phere, his 
cavern described, 11. 147, 148. 

ARCHERS, Persian, of little use in the battle of 
Marathon, 11. 188. 

ARCHIDAMUS, description of his march from 
CEnoe to Acharnz, in the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, 11. 137. 

ARGILIA, doubts respecting the existence of 
an Attic demus of this name, 11. 280. 

ARGUMENTATIVE SPECULATIONS, distrust of, 
characteristic of the present times, 1. 46. 

ARIOSTO, letter of thanks from King James I. 
to Sir J. Harington, for the present of his 
translation of that poet, 1. 137. 

ARISTEIDES, left on the field of Marathon to 
take care of the spoil, 11. 178. Importance 
of his assistance to Miltiades, 11.198. His 
magnanimous conduct previous to the battle 
of Salamis, 11.259. Destroys a select body 
of Persians, placed by Xerxes on the island 
of Psyttaleia, 11. 263, 264. 

ARISTOPHANES, correction of a passage in the 
printed editions of his works, 11. 47. 

ARMIES, Greek, proportion of light to heavy 
armed troops in them, 11. 189. Not strong at 
the time of the Persian war, 11. 189. Persian, 
order of, according to the institates of the 
elder Cyrus, 11. 191. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS, early use of, 11. 15. 

ARMOUR, &c. of the Persians and Sacex, de- 
scribed, 11. 192, Note. 

ARMS OF ENGLAND, herald’s certificate con- 
cerning the assumption of them by Mary 
Queen of Scots, 11. 41. 

ARNE, in Thessaly, same as Cierium, so named 
from Arne the daughter of Kolus, who is re- 
presented on its coins, I. 152, 153. 

ARRIAN, loss of his Bithynica, to be regretted, 
11.29. Fabulous accounts of his native city 
contained in that work, 11. 34, 35. His mo- 
nument, 11. 35. 
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ARROWS, pointed with stone, in use among the 
ancient eastern nations, 11. 172, Note. 

ARTAPHERNES, a Persian joined in command 
with Datis, 11.174. 

ARTEMISIA of Halicarnassus, her judicious ad- 
vice t) Xerxes, at Salamis, 11. 255. Escapes 
from the battle by singular cunning and pre- 
sence of mind, (1. 263. 

ARTS, FINR, epoch of their perfection anti- 
cipated by learned men, 11. 98. Of Greece, 
history of, a work much wanted, 11. 98. 

Asia MINOR, researches of travellers in Asia 

Minor attended with great difficulties, 11. 24. 

ASSASSINS, account of, 11.22, Note. 

ASTACUS, opinions respecting the identity of 
this city with Nicomedia, 11. 26. 

ATHENIAN CAVALRY, attack of, repulsed by 
Archidamus, at the entrance of the Sacred 
Way which leads to Athens, across Mount 
Figaleos, 11. 137. 

ATHENIANS, decree passed by them upon the 
advance of Philip to Phocis, requiring all the 
inhabitants of Attica to collect their effects in 
the fortresses, 11. 124. More inthe habit of 
engraving lapidary inscriptions than any other 
people of Greece, 11.127. Rout of by the 
Pisistratide, at Pallene, 11. 141. Their pro- 
gress in riches, power, &c. from the time of the 
battle of Marathon to the beginning of the 
Péloponnesian war, 11. 190. 

ATHENS, plain of, described, 11. 117. The 
city was divided into both κῶμαι and δῆμοι, 
11, 127. An error of Stephanus, respecting 
its demi, corrected, 11. 128. 

ATHMONUM or ATHMONIA, a demus of the 
plain of Athens, 11. 140. 

ATHos, Mount, difficulty of the navigation 
round it, 11. 236. 

ATTICA, its name derived from ἀκτὴ, 11. 114. 
Marked by nature for one of the most impor- 
tant of the Greek states, 11.114. Description 
of its most remarkable mountains, 11. 114, 
115. Icarius, a mountain of Attica, cele- 
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brated for the sacrifice of the goat to Bacchus, 
from the songs at which feast tragedy had its 
rise, where supposed to be situated, 11. 115, 
Note. Brilessus, one of the most noted of 
the Attic mountains, the same as Pentelicum, 
11. 115—117. Plains of Attica, 1. 117— 
119. Its rivers, 11. 119—121. Division of 
its people into tribes, 11. 121. Subdivision 
into demi, 11. 122. Divided into about 174 
demi, 11. 126. Works relating to the demi of 
Attica, 11. 271. 

AZENIA, a demus of Attica, 11. 150. 

AZzINcOUR, British troops quartered there, in 
1816, 11.57. Remains nearly in the same 
state as in the time of Henry V. 11. 57. Error 
in the guide-books relating to this place, 11. 
58. The field of battle described, 11. 58, 
72. The crown and jewels of England lost 
at the battle of Azincour, 11. 63. Reco- 
vered, 11. 63. 


B. 


B, vocables used in various languages for the 
numeral one, formed by the addition of this 
letter to the vowel term, 1. 25. Terms for 
two, in which it is the leading sound, 1. 39. 
Terms for mother, in which it is the leading 
sound, 1. 66. Terms for father, in which it is 
the leading sound, 1. 60—62. 

BABEL, confusion of languages at, accounts for 
their affinities and diversities, 1. 96. 

BABYLON, its woods, I. 115, 116, 

Baccuus, under what shapes worshipped, 1. 
147, 148. Curious traditions respecting him 
in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, 1. 149. 

BaRON, not originally a title of honour, 11. 39, 
40. 

BARONS, territorial, not necessarily parliamen- 
tary barons, 11. 40, 41. 

BaRRETT, Dr. of Trinity College, Dublin, 

᾿ his publication of a great part of St. Mat- 
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᾿ thew’s Gospel, from a rescript manuscript, 1. 
126. 

BATTLgs, details of, cannot be described with 
accuracy, 11. 261. | 

-BENTLEY, his opinions respecting: Zancle, II. 
93, 94. 

Besa, a demus of Attica, 11. 152. 

BEZANT, or Byzantium, value of the piece of 
money so called, fixed by an ancient grant at 

. 2s. 11. δά. 

ΒΙΤΗΥΝΙΑ, or Bithyniaca, title of a lost work 
of Arrian, 11..29. Its character, 11. 34. 

Boccacio, instances of his use of Eastern fic- 
tion, 11. 12, 13. 

‘Ba@@oTIA, arguments in favour of there having 
been an Attic demus of this name, II. 
281. ΄ 

Ba@oTIANns and Thessalians, of the same race, 
I. 152. 

BousTROPHEDON, a usual form of ‘ancient 
Greek inscriptions, 11. 2. 

BRAURON, one of the twelve Attic townships 
before the time of Theseus, 11.125. An im- 
portant and extensive demus on the eastern 
coast of Attica, which gave the epithet Brau- 
ronia to the Scythian Diana, 11. 157. 

BRILESSUS, a mountain of Attica, 11. 115—117. 

Bruns, Pau. JAMES, his discoveries in Pa- 
limpsest manuscripts, 1. 125, 126. 

BuRNEY, Dr. account of a codex of Greek 
manuscripts drawn up by him, 1. 159—169. 
Bust, account of a colossal one of Pentelic 

marble, found at Eleusis, now at Cambridge, 
II. 225. 
Bys.vus, of Egypt, its uses, &c. 11. 234, Note. 


C. 


C8AR, confusion between Sextus and Lucius, 
mentioned in the history of the civil wars of 
Rome, explained, 11. 85—87. “Genealogy of 
the Julian or Cesarean family, 11. 87—92. 
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CALLIA, 8 fountain at Pera, supposed to be the 
source of the Ilissus, described, 11. 120. 

CAMBRIDGE, description of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties deposited there, 1. 215, 218—222. 

CANAL, cut through the isthmus of Acte, by 

' Xerxes, 11. 286, 237. 

CaRIANS, colony ‘of, settled in Egypt, 1. 224, 
225. 

CARLYLE, Professor, Greek manuscripts brought 
by him from the East, 1. 158. 

CARTHAGINIANS, defeated in Sicily by Gelo, 
II, 232. . 

CARTULARY, Account of that of Flazley Ab- 
bey, tn Gloucestershire. By Sir Thos. Phil- 
lipps, Bart. M.R.S.L. τ’. 58—56. Where 
discovered, 11. 53. Contains account of rents, 
grants, a catalogue of books belonging to the 
Abbey, ὅς. 11. 53, 54. Note concerning 
the Jews, 11. 55, 56. 

CAVALRY of the Persians, of little use in the 
battle of Marathon, 11. 188. 

CavERN, of Archedemus, 11. 147, 148. Of 
Pan, near the plain of Marathon, 11. 168, 170. 

CECROPIA, one of the twelve confederate town- 
ships of Attica, before the time of Theseus, 
II, 122, 

CEcrortA, pass of, ruins of the fortification 
there, described, 11. 138. 

CEPHESIA, one of the twelve Attic townships, 
11, 124, A demus of the plain of Athens, 
and a favourite summer retreat of the Athe- 
nians, II. 139, 140. 

CEPHIssuS, the only one of the rivers of Attica 
which is not a mere occasional torrent, 11. 
119,211. Description of its sources, 11.119, 
203. 

CEREs, description of the temple of that goddess, 
at Eleusis, 11. 225, 226. 

CHAMPOLLION ΕἸΘΕΑΟ, M. pk, his catalogue 
of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, 1. 208, 
Note. Extracts of two letters’ from him, de- 
scriptive of an Egyptian monument relating 
to Rameses-Meiamoun, 1. 218—222. 
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CHEMISTRY, proficiency of the ancients in that 
science, proved by the substance of the Port- 
land vase, 11; 99. 

CHISHULL, EpmunD, his Antiquitates Asia- 
tice, 1. 181, 182. 

CrzRIUM, in Thessaly, Paper on some coins of 
that city, with a plate. By William Martin 
Leake, Esq. L.L.D. M.R.S.L. &c. 1. 151— 
157. Same city as Arne, 1.152. Why Nep- 
tune was a peculiar object of worship there, 
I. 152. Site of the. city occupied by ‘the 
modern village of Mataranga, 1.154. De- 
scription of its ruins, 1.154. Probable deri- 
vation of its name, I. 155, 156. The name of 
Cierium not to be found in any author except 
Stephanus, 1.156. Accounted for, 1. 157. 

CrERIA, or Cierium, probably meant by Pieria, 
in Livy, 1. 157. . 

Cissus, a title of Bacchus, worshipped by the 
Acharmenses, from the ivy (κισσὸς), which is 
said to have first grown in that demus, 11. 134. 

* CickRO, fragments of his orations and his treatise 
de Re Publica discovered in Palimpeest ma- 
nuscripts, and published by Mai, 1. 127, 129, 
180. Fragments of his works, discovered and 
published by Niebuhr, 1. 131. 

CopEx ΕΡΗΒΕΜ, the first Palimpsest manu- 
script of which any important use was made, 
I. 123. That part of it which includes the 
Old Testament not yet collated, 1. 123. 

CaLa, a dangerous coast between the capes 
Capharzus and Gerestus, where two hundred 
ships of the Persians were destroyed, 11. 246. 

CLE, a demus within the ancient peribolus of 
Athens, 11. 128. 

COINCIDENCES, in fictions of different langua- 
ges, sometimes accidental, 11. 16. 

Coins, description of one οὗ Metapontum, 1. 
142—150. Of Acarnania and CMniade, 1. 
144, A figure common on those of Naples, 
Sicily, &c., generally regarded as Bacchus 
Hebon, shown not to represent that deity, 1. 
147—1650. Of Cierium, account of, 1. 151— 
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157. .. Account of six coins of Zancle, Rhe- 
gium, and Samos, I1. 95—98. 

Co ttas, an error of Strabo, respecting the cape 
so called, corrected from Pausanias, 11. 144. 
Cotonus, the demus in which Sophocles was 

enrolled, 11. 129. 

CoLuUMN, a single one, a common Greek sepul- 
chral monument, 11. 173. One found on the 
plain of Marathon, 11. 173. 

COLONIES, an ancient usage when they were . 
founded by emigrants from different countries, 
11. 98. 

Coptic. LANGUAGE, importance of the study 
of it, 1.205. Said to be still in use, 1. 225, 
Note. 

CoRINTHIANS, improbable story of their flight, 
at the beginning of the battle of Salamis, 11. , 
268. | β 

CoRYDALLUS, a demus of the plain of Athens, 
II, 143. ᾿ 

CRUSADERS, Eastern fictions probably imported 
by them, 11. 13. 

CTEsIAS, his incorrectness with regard to histo- 
rical facts, shown by instances, 11. 267, Note. 

CycHREvs, said to, have appeared among the 
ships at the battle of Salamis, in the form of 
a serpent, 11. 229. ) 

CyN2XGEIRUS, son of Euphorion, lost his hand 
at Marathon, in seizing one of the Persian 
ships, 11. 177, 182. 

CYNOSARGES, one of the suburban demi of 
Athens, 11. 129. 

CYNOSURA, a name often applied to narrow 
promontories, 11. 256. 

CYTHERUS, one of the twelve Attic townships, 
11. 125. 


D. 


D, terms for mother, in whieh this letter is the 
. leading sound, 1. 56. .Terms for father, in 
which it is the leading sound, 1.62. This. 
letter similar in pronunciation to T, 1. 63. 
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DakkEg, in Egypt, the site of Pselcis, 1. 225. 

Da’Ra’B, story relating to his infancy from Fir- 
dausi, 1, 111, Note. τι. 15. 

Darius, his preparation for a second armament 
against Greece, I1. 174. 

DECELEIA, one of the twelve confederate town- 
ships of Attica, described, 11. 122. When 
fortified, 11.123. Its present appearance, II. 
123. Cause of certain privileges conferred 
on its inhabitants by the Spartans, 11. 123. 

AefAn, signification of the word, 11. 246, Note. 

DEITY, 6 θεὸς, οἱ θεοι, τὸ θεῖον, τὸ δαιμόνιον, By- 
nonymous terms used by the Greeks to express 
the Divine Power, 11. 109, 110. 

DELus, respected by the Persians in their in- 
vasion of Greece, 11. 174. 

DeMETER of Attica, the Isis of Egypt, 11. 224. 

 DeEM1, On the Demi of Aitica, with plans, ὅσο. 

By W. M. Leake, Esq. 11. 114—283. Deri- 
vation of the name of Attica, 11. 114. Its 
boundaries, 11. 114. Its mountains, 11. 114— 
117. Its plains, τι. 117—119. Its rivers, 
τι. 119—121. Division of the people of At- 
tica into tribes, 11. 121. Each tribe was sub- 
divided into demi, 11. 122. Account of the 
twelve confederate townships into which Attica 
was divided before the time of Theseus, who 
collected the strength of the republic into one 
city, τι. 122—126. Importance of the demi 
11. 126. Every citizen enrolled in one, 11. 126. 
The whole number about 174, 11.126. Nature 
of the evidence for fixing the position of these 
communities, 11.126. Demi of the city, 11. 
- 127, 128. Suburban demi, 11. 128—130. 
Demi of the maritime city, 11.130, 181. Ac- 
count of the action between Pausanias and 
Thrasybulus, on that part of the Athenian 
plain adjacent to the Peiraic city called Ha- 
lipedum, 11. 131, 132. Demi of the plain of 
Athens, τι. 133—144. Defeat of the Athe- 
nians at Acharne by Thrasybulas, 11. 136. 
March of Archidamus from Ciaoe to Acharnee, 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
described, 11.1387. Rout of the Athenians at 
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Pallene by Pisistratus, 11. 141. Demi of 
Paralia and Mesogea, τι. 144—168. Cave 
of Archidamus at Chollide, 11. 147, 148. 
Description of the remains of the fortress and 
temple at Sunium, 11. 150, 151. Demi of 
Diacria and Mount Parnes, including Ma- 
rathon, 11. 158—207. Remarks upon the 
battle of Marathon, see MARATHON, II. 174 
—194. Attic μῦθος relating to Icarius, 11. 194, 
Note. Description of the temples of Themis 
and Nemesis, 11.197, 198. Description of 
the fortresses, &c. of Mount Parnes, 11. 204— 
207. Demi to the westward of the plain of 
Athens, including Salamis, τι. 207—271. 
Topography and monuments of the Sacred 
Way, or road from Athens to Eleusis, 11. 
208—217. The Cephissus of the Athenian 
plain, 11. 211. The Rheiti, or salt-springs, 
at the entrance of the Thriasian plain, 11. 211, 
212. Tomb of Molossus, 11.212. Temple 
of Apollo on Mount Pecilum, 11. 212. Tem- 
ple of Venus Phile, 11,214, 2156. Tomb of 
Strato, 11.216. Eleusis, 11. 220—227. Ac- 
count of the island and city of Salamis, 11. 
227—231. Progress of the invasion of Xer- 
xes, 11. 232—-248. The battle of Salamis, 11. 
260—265. Catalogue of the demi, 11. 271— 
283. Account of works on this subject, 11. 
271. Description of the Catalogue, 11. 272, 
273. Number of the demi, 11. 273. Demi 
ascertained by monuments, with the tribes to 
which they belong, 11. 273-—277. Those 
mentioned in ancient authors, but not yet 
found in lapidary inscriptions, 11. 278—280. 
Doubtful demi, 11. 280—283. 
DEMOSTHENES, parts of his works in a codex 
of Greek Mss. belonging to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, described, 1. 165—168. 
DHAFNI, monastery of, in the pass of the Sacred 
Way from Athens to Eleusis, 11. 214. 
Diana Bravuronia, the Scythian Diana, 
whose statue was deposited by Iphigeneia at 
Hale Araphenides, near Brauron, 11, 157. 
DIocLETIAN, On an Edict of that Emperor, 
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fixing a maximum of prices throughout the 


Roman empire, A.D. 303. with a plate. ΒΥ 


W. M. Leake, Esq. 1. 181—204. Found at 
Eskihiss4r, in Asia Minor, the ancient Strato- 
niceia, 1. 181. Account of the discovery of 
the inscription, and of the copies of it existing, 
1. 181—186. Ordinance preceding the list 
of commodities, 1. 186—190. List of com- 
modities, with their prices, 1. 190—204. Ab- 
dication of the Emperor Diocletian, near Bi- 
thynia, 11. 32. 

Dioporvs, his history of the events previous 
to the battle of Salamis, an inaccurate version 
of Herodotus, 11. 239, Note. 

Dioporvs, Periegetes, one of the most noted 
ancient writers on the Attic demi, I!. 271. 

Dionysiaca, of Nonnus, character of that 

work , I. 149. 

DIVINATION, used by Socrates, 11. 108. 
what sense believed in by him, 11.111. 
DRACHMA, or denarius, note by which it is sig- 

nified in ancient inscriptions, 1. 190, Note. 

DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS, plot of some 
popular ones derived from Eastern writers, 11. 
16. 

Duns Scotus, his books banished from Ox- 
ford, 11. 37. 

Dypa sus, or Dedalsus, rebuilt Astacus, 11. 30. 


In 
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EARTH AND WATER, the emblems of national 
submission, 11. 241. 


ΧΧΙΧ 


EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, Paper on some. in 
the British Museum, with. twenty plates, 
by. the Right Hon. C. Yorke, and W. M. 
Leake, Esq. 1. 205—227. Discoveries. re- 
lating to the Phonetic powers of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, 1. 205. Importance οὗ ob- 
taining correct copies of hieroglyphics,, 1. 
206. Description of the plates, 1. 208— 
218. Catalogue of the 18th Egyptian dy- 
nasty, as arranged by M. Champollion, 1. 
208, Note. Letter from M. Champollion, 
describing the cover of the sarcophagus of 
Rameses-Meiamoun, 1. 218—222. Doric in- 
scription relating to Psammeticus, copied. at 
Ebsambul, by Mr. W. Bankes and Mr. Salt, 
I. 223,224. Boundary of Egypt and Ethi- 
opia, 1. 226, Note. Six. Greek inscriptions 
copied at Dakke by Mr. H. Lewis, 1. 225, 
226. One copied from the royal sepulchre at 
Thebes, by Mr. Cooke, 1. 227. 

ELEUSINIAN. MYSTERIES, the great bond of 
national union among the Greeks, 11. 221. 

ELEvUs!S, 11. 220—226, description of its en- 
virons, 11. 220, 221. Importance of this 
place under the Roman empire, 11. 221. Mo- 
dern condition, 11. 222. Description of its 
site, 11. 222,223. Ancient appearance of its 
sacred buildings, 11. 223,224. Remains of 
the Propyleum described, 11. 224. Temple 
of Ceres, 11. 225, 226. Beauty of the Bay of 
Eleusis, 11. 227. 

EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY, explanation of some 
of its monstrous figures, 1. 148, 149. 


EARTHQUAKE, destruction of Nicomedia by) E.izaABETH, Queen, vindication of her cha- 


one, II. 32. 
EcuEtT1us, a hero whom the Athenians were 
directed by the oracle to worship, 11. 168, An 
altar erected to him at Marathon, 11. 171. 
EpAPTEONES, or ELAPTEONES, a doubtful 
word, probably referring to an Attic demus, 
11. 281. 
EDEN, opinions respecting its site, 1. 117—120. 
VOL. I. PART II. 
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racter by Sir J. Harington, 1. 137, 138. 
Account of her accession, 1. 140. 

ENGLisH History, Extracts from Manu- 
scripts relating to English History, by the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, F.S.A. &c. 11. 31— 
43. Matters relating to the university of 
Oxford, 11. 36—38. Custom connected with 
the law. of gavelkind, 11. 38, 39. Matters 
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relating to the ancient peerage, 11. 39—41. 
Herald’s certificate concerning the arms of 
England assumed by Mary Queen of Soots, 
11, 41, Graces at meals, real or pretended, 
in use among the Puritans, 11. 41—43. 

EPIGRAM, attached to the picture of the battle 
of Marathon, in the Pecile, 11.187. One 
in honour of the Corinthians who fell .at Sa- 
lamis, 11. 268. 

ERAsinvs, the principal torrent of the eastern 
part of Attica, 11. 121, 157. 


ERETRIA, plundered by the Persians, in the - 


invasion of Greece, 11. 175. 

ERYSICHTHON, his death and sepulchre at 
Prasiz, 11. 156. 

ESTOUTEVILLE, the Seigneur de, taken at the 
surrender of Harfleur, 11. 60, 61. 
to London, 11. 64, 65. Amount of ransom 
required for him, 11. 66,67. Hisdeath, 11. 
68,69. ᾿ 

EUPHRATES, Observations on the River Exu- 
phrates. By Sir W. Ouseley, LL.D. &c. 
1.107—121. Name of this river, 1. 107. 
Origin of the name, 1. 109, 113. Source of 
the river, 1.113. Its banks finely wooded, 1. 
114, 115. Noise of its.current, 1. 116, 117. 
Natare of its bed, 1. 117. 

EuURYSTHEUS, slain in a contest with the Athe- 
nians, 11.169. Disposal of his remains, 11. 
170. 

EvuseEsius, Latin edition of his chronological 
canons, by Mai, 1. 138. 


F. 


F, terms for mother, in which this letter is the 
leading sound, 1. 56. 

FaTuEr, Letter on the classification and affi- 
nities of the words used in various languages 
for this relation, by Sharon Turner, Esq. 
Royal Associate R.S.L. 1.59—79. Vari- 
ous tables of terms for the paternal relation, 


Brought | 
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arranged according to the predominating 
sound, 1. 59-69. Arguments and inferences, 
respecting the causes of the identities and di- 
versities of languages, I. 69, 79. - 

FICTIONS, many popular in Europe, of Oriental 
origin, 11. 5, 12—16. 

Fictions, Oriental, inculcate lessons of wis- 
dom and virtue by examples of licentiousness, 
11.13. Plots of some of our dramatic enter- 
tainments derived from them, 11. 15. Re- 
semblance of some Eastern fictions to the 
legends of the Irish, 11. 16. 

FIELDS OF BATTLE, topographical accuracy 
not observed in naming them, 11. 72, 73. 

FirpAuslI, fictions in his Shah Ndmeh, or 
‘¢ Book of Kings,” 11. 8, 10,11, 15. Abridg- 
ment of that work in the British Museum, 
11. 17, Note. 

Fire, coincidence of terms used by various na- 
tions to express that element, 1. 98—100. 

FLEET, of Xerxes, number of vessels in, 11. 
238. Partly destroyed by a tempest, 11. 243. 
Two hundred ships of, lost at Cola, 11. 246. 
Numbers of at Salamis, 11. 248, 249. Error 

of Larcher, with regard to its position at Sa- 
lamis, corrected, 11. 267, Note. 

FooT MEASURE, no variation of, throughout 
Greece, 11. 135, Note. 

FosBROKR, REv. T. Ὁ. his extracts of manu- 
scripts relative to English history, 11. 36—43. 

ῬΈΟΝΤΟ, the orator, remains of his works dis- 
covered in a Palimpsest, and published by 
Mai, I. 128. 

FOUNTAIN, description of one at the head of 
the valley of Marathon, 11.163. Probably 
the Macaria described by Pausanias, 11. 169. 


‘ 


G. 


G, terms for father, in which this letter is the 
leading sound, 1. 69. 

Gait Institutionum Commentarii, &c. published 
at Verona from a Palimpsest Ms. 1. 131. 
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GALEN, fragment of, deciphered by Kunittel, in 
a Palimpsest Ms. 1. 125. 

GALES, usual direction and duration of them, 
in the Levant, 11. 243, Note. 

GARGETTUS, a demus of the plain of Athens, 
occupied by the troops of Pallas, when he 
made war upon Aigeus and Theseus, 11. 142. 

GarTE, description of a ruined one, near Vrané, 
with the remains of three statues and an in- 
scription, 11. 160, 162. 

GaAUCOURT, complaint of the Sieur de, against 
Louis Seigneur d’Estouteville, relative to the 
battle of Azincour, 11. 60—70. Made pri- 
soner at the surrender of Harfleur, 11. 60, 61. 
Conditions of bis liberation fulfilled by him, 
11, 62—65. Still detained a prisoner, 11. 
66, 67. Process between him and Louis 
d’Estouteville, 11.68, 69. 

GAVELKIND, curious custom connected with 
the law of, 11. 38, 39. 

‘* Gesta Romanorum,” Eastern origin of 
‘gome of the tales in that work, 11. 13, 14. 

Γέφυρα, supposed etymology of the word from 
the Gephyrai, 11. 213, Note. 

GILuiigs, DR. remarks on an error in his His- 
tory of Greece, 11. 245, Note. 

Gory of the day of Salamis, chiefly partaken 
by the ships of Athens and Regina, 11. 265. 
GRACES at meals, ludicrous form of, ascribed 

to the Puritans, 11. 41—43. 

GREEK STATES, many of them joined Xerxes 
in his invasion, 11. 288, 248. Furnished the 
most efficient part of his navy at Salamis, 11. 
262. = 


H. 


Harr, of camels and goats, used for tents, 1. 
201, Note. 

Ηλι JEXONIDES, a demus of Paralia, 11. 
146. 

Hatz ARAPHENIDES, v. DiaNa BRAURO- 
NIA. 
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Ha.imus, ἃ demus οἵ Paralia, 11. 148. 

HALIPEDUM, a part of the plain of Athens, 
where the action took place between Pause- 
nias and Thrasybulus, which led to a recdn- 
ciliation between the latter and the Thirty, 11. 
131—133. 

HAMDALLAH, his geographical works, 1. 110, 
111, 114, 120. 

HARFLEUR, surrender of that town to Henry 
V. 11.61. Unwillingness manifested by the 
French to fulfil the conditions on which the 
king agreed to spare the town, 11. 73. 

HaRincTon, Sir Jobn, author of a menu- 
script, entitled A collection of Passages of 
State under Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, in the library of York Cathedral, 1. 
134. Summary of the contents of that Ms. 
1. 135, 196, Letter of thunks from King 
James to him, for ‘the present of his trans- 
lation of Ariosto, 1. 137. His vindication 
of the character of Elizabeth, 1. 197, 138. 
His character of the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
I. 138. Account of the elder Harington’s 
imprisonment in the Tower, 1. 189. Speci- 
mens of his poetry, 1. 139, 140. Sir J. 
Harington’s sonnet on Mary Queen of Scots, 
1. 141, | 

Harm, a fortress of Mount Parnes, described, 
13,206. Probably an Attic demus, 11. 281. 

Hecvusa, ber tomb, 11. 235, Note. 

HELENA, the most considerable island on the 
Attic coast, described; may have been an 
Attic demus, 11. 282. 

HELLENISTic GREEK, Indication of an in- 

. stlitious Latin term in the Hellenistic Greek, 
which has been inveterately mistaken for α 
genuine Greek word, by Granville Penn, 
Esq. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. 11. 44—62. Ἔλακησε, 
the term referred to, has been reduced to a 
thema Aaxew, 11. 44, 49. In what sense λακεω 
is admitted by some as a Greek word, 11. 45, 
46. Causes of the intermixture of Latin 
phraseology with Hellenistic Greek, 11. 48. 
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Examples, 11. 49. Ἔλακησε, an inflection of 
‘the Latin word lagueo, 11. 49—51. This in- 
terpretation reconciles two apparently contra- 
dictory passages in St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
‘the Acts of the Apostles, 11. 52. 

HELLoTIs, an epithet of Minerva, whence de- 
rived, 11. 165. 

HEMERODROMES, or foot-messengers of the 
Greeks, extraordinary journeys performed by 
them, 11. 182. 

Henry V. of England, Account of an unknown 
manuscript of 1422, illustrating his last de- 
claration, and vindicating its reracily against 
Hume, by Granville Penn, Esq.; Report 
of the circumstances which attended that 
king’s last moments, 1. 7. His character, 
1. 8. His preparations, at the time of his 
death, to lead an expedition against the Infi- 
dels, proved by the contents of a Ms. disco- 
vered at Lille, in 1819, 1. 11—16. Tran- 
script of a manuscript relating to Hen. V. 
preserved in the King’s Library at Paris, 
with prefatory and supplementary notes, 
by John Gordon Smith, M.D. M.R.S.L. 11. 
57—73. British troops quartered on the 
field of Azincour, in 1816, 11.57. State of 
the spot nearly the same as in 1416, 11. 57. 
Description of the field of Azincour, 11. 58. 
Complaint of the Sieur de Gaucourt, rela- 
tive to the battle of Azincour, τι. 60—71. 
Charge against the integrity of the king, con- 
tained in that document, probably founded in 
mistake, 11. 71. 

HEPHASTIADZ, a demus of the plain of Athens, 
and Iphistiade, distinguished, 11. 140, Note; 
275, Note. 

HEPHZSTION, offering to Apollo by a person 
of that name, 11. 4. 

HERACLIDES, his Allegorie Homerice, 1. 166, 
167. Doubt relative to him, 1. 169, 170. 

Hercu es, the Athenians were encamped in a 
temenus, or piece of land sacred to him, be- 
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fore taking up their position for the battle of 
Marathon, 11. 171, 180. 

‘‘ HERMIT,” by Parnell, taken from the Koran, 
II. 14. 

HERMus, a demus on the Sacred Way fro 
Athens to Eleusis, 11. 213. 
HERODEs ATTICUS, erects statues with inscrip- 
tions to the memory of three favourite ser- 
vants, now remaining upon the gate of an 
enclosure prepared by him for his place of 
interment, between Vran4 and Inoi, 11. 161, 

162. 

HERODOTUS, experiment mentioned by him re- 
lative to the first sound uttered by infants, 
1. 51. Fragments of, among the Greek 
manuscripts belonging to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, described, 1. 164, 165. His ac- 
count of the battle of Marathon, 11. 174, 176, 
177. Authenticity of his account of the battle 
of Salamis, 11. 231. His statement of the 
number of Greek ships at Salamis, com- 
pared with that of Eschylus, 11. 250, Note. 
His determination, not to be responsible for 
any but ascertained facts, observable in the 
history of the Persian invasion, 11, 261. 

Hizroctypuics, Egyptian, discoveries rela- 
ting to their phonetic powers, 1. 205. Dr. 
Young’s selection of them, published by the 
R.S.L. 1. 206. 

Hpptas, the exiled king of Athens, guided the 
Persian expedition to Marathon, 11. 175, 178. 

HIsTORIANS, modern, of Greece, corrected in 
their interpretation of a passage of Herodotus, 
I1. 245, 246, Note. 

History, Egyptian, importance of it, 1. 205. 


_ Homer, splendid volume of fragments from the 


Iliad, published by Mai, 1, 132. 

Honey, of Hymettus, its celebrity still main- 
tained, 11. 143. 

Horns of Jupiter Ammon, worn by Alexan-. 
der, described, 11. 18, Note. 

Horvs, his statue described, 1. 211. 


- 8 
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HUE AND cry, a Celtic practice, 11. 39. 

HuME, instance of his scepticism, 1. 8. Re- 
futed, 1. 8—11, 15. 

HyYMETTUS, its marble preferred to the Pen- 
telic, 11. 114, 142. Formerly possessed mines 
of silver, 11. 143. Still celebrated for its 
honey, 11. 143. 

Hysta, described by Herodotus as an Attic 
demus, 11. 282. 


I, the pronoun, an instance of similarity in 
unconnected languages, 1. 83—92. 

IcARIA, 8 demus of Diacria, named from Ica- 
rius, 11. 194, - 

ICARIUS, μῦθος relating to the person of that 
name, 11. 194, Note. 

Ixissus, described, 11. 119, 120. Its source, 
supposed to be the fountain Callia, at Pera, 
suits the scene of the death of Procris, 11. 120. 

INFANTS, no particular sound exclusively na- 
tural to them, 1. 50, 54, 55. Ancient expe- 
riment relating to this subject, 1. 51. 

INFIDELS, expeditions proposed against them, 
I. 7—~11, 15. Moral value of such enter- 
prises, 1. 15. 

INQUAM, an instance of similarity in uncon- 
nected languages, I. 81—83. 

INSCRIPTION, Attic and Thessalian, found 
in the cave of Archedemus, 11. 148. Doric, 
copied at Ebsambul, in Egypt, 1.223. Hie- 
roglyphical, translation of, by M. Champollion, 
1,218. Jonic, Account of one on a bronze 
Sigure of a hare, brought from the neighbour- 
hood of Priene, by W. M. Leake, Esq. 11. 

1—4. Latin, containing an edict of Dio- 
cletian, 1. 181—204. 

INSCRIPTIONS, Molie or Doric, peculiarities 
in those found at Priene, accounted for, 11. 3. 
Greek, two found at Cierium, or Mataranga, 
1. 154,155. A volume of, copied and brought 
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to England by W. Sherard, 1.181. One re- 
specting Alexander, in the temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Priene, 11.3, Note. One on the 
monument of Arrian, 11.35, Note. A very 
ancient one found at Marfsi, supposed to be 
the site of Athmonum, 11. 140, Note. One 
found near the entrance of the nymphzum or 
cave of Archedemus, 11. 147, Note. One on a 
ruined gate at Vrana, in memory of the ser- 
vants of Atticus Herodes, 11.160. Another, 
relating to the same subject, shows the decli- 
ning taste of that age, 11.161, Note. Frag- 
ments of several published by M. Boeck, 11. 
161, 162, Note. On the chairs of Nemesis and 
Themis, at Rhamnus, 11. 197. Found in the 
neighbourhood of the Amphiaraeium, in the 
Oropia, 11. 202. Remains of one found on 
the site of the temple of Venus Phile, in the 
Sacred Way, 11.215. One on the tomb of 
Strato, 11. 216, Note. One found in the plain 
of Athens, from Spon, 11. 281. Greek and 
Latin, said to exist at Nicomedia, 11. 28. 
Lapidary, the Athenians more in the habit 
of engraving them than any other people of 
Greece, 11. 127. 

IoNIANS, their services to the cause of Xerxes, 
in the battle of Salamis, 11.261, 262. Anec- 
dote relating thereto, 11. 262. 

IoNIC DIALECT, introduced at Priene, suc- 
ceeded by the Molic, 11. 3. 

ITALIC STATES, account of such of them as 
were engaged in the civil wars of Rome, 11. 
83. Obliged to act on the defensive against 
the Romans, 11. 84. 


J 


JEsTs, many of our popular ones derived from 
Arabic and Persian writers, 11. 13, 16. 

JEws, an implied accusation against them, with 
an account of a massacre of them at York, 
in the reign of Richard J. 11. 55, 56. 
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Jupas, perplexity between the accounts of his 
death, as recorded by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, reconciled, 11. 44, 61, 52. Tradition 
respecting that event, 11. 52, Note. 

JULIAN, νυ. CHSAREAN, 

JUPITER and EuRoPA, description of a cameo 
in the Florence Gallery, supposed to represent 
them, 1. 150. 


Κ. 


K, words used in various languages for one, 
formed by addition of this letter to the vowel 
term, 1.19, 20. Terms for fo, in which Καὶ 
is the leading sound, 1. 37. Terms for mother, 
in which it is the leading sound, 1. 57. For 
father, τ. 68. 

KARNAK, Egyptian antiquities brought from 
thence by Mr. Salt, 1. 208, 210, 214. 

KERATYI A, a demus of Attica, 11. 155. 

KuassiA’, the largest village in Attica, 11. 204. 

KinGs oF EcyPt, titles peculiar to them, 1. 
219. How some of them are represented on 
the sculptures at Thebes, 11. 266, Note. 

KNITTEL, Fran. Aug., his discovery and pub- 
lication of a part of the translation of the 
Scriptures by Ulphilas, 1. 124, 125. 


L. - 


L, terms for father, of which this is the leading 
sound,1.69. 

LABOUR, conditions of the supply of commodi 
ties measured by it, 1. 171. How the de- 
crease or increase of it affects the measure of 
value, I. 179. 

LacciaD2&, the Attic demus to which the family 
of Miltiades belonged, 11. 129. 

LACEDEMONIANS, under Agis, fortify Deceleia, 
11. 123. Two thousand men voted by them to 
assist the Athenians at Marathon, τι. 175. 
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Aaxew, whence edaxnee, ἃ rendering of the Latin 
laqueo, 11. 49. 

LAMPRA, or Lamptra, an Attic demus, 11. 149. 

LANGUAGE, the primitive not preserved, I. 
74, 95. Greek, corruptions of, by the mo- 
derns, 11. 139, Note ; 155, Note; 158, 205, 
Note. 

LANGUAGES, On the affinities and diversities 
in the Languages of the world, and on their 
primeval cause, by Sharon Turner, Esq. 
F.S.A. Royal Associate R.S.L. 1. 17—80. 
The subject illustrated by a classification of the 
simple and compound terms for the numeral 
one, 1.17—31. By the simple and compound 
terms for the numeral two, 1.32—42. By the 
terms used by different nations to express 
mother, 1. 45—58. By the words in va- 
rious languages for father, 1.59—70. That 
the affinities between various languages cannot 
be accidental, shown by further instances, 1. 
70—73. Nor are they the effect of natural 
tendency in the human organs, 1.73. The 
phenomena denote a common origin, 1. 74. 
Explanation of the phenomena of languages 
not to be sought for among the classical na- 
tions of antiquity, 1.75. Probable causes of 
the identities and diversities of languages, 
stated in the Mosaic history of mankind, 1. 
76—79. Further illustration of the subject, 
1. 80—106. In the instance of the Latin 
inguam or inguio, 1.81—83. In the instance 
of the pronoun 7, and its connected adjectives, 
1. 83—92. In the instances of the words 
natura and φυσις, 1. 92—04. Of terms used 
to express water, 1.97, 98. Of terms used 
for fire, 1.98—100. Of terms used for same, 
1.100. Of terms used for the substantive 

erb, 1. 101—106. 

Lannol, Gilbert de, employed by Henry V. 
to make a sarvey of the coasts of Egypt and 
Syria, I. 12. 

LARCHER, mistakes of his corrected, 11. 246, 
Note ; 11. 257, Note. 
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LATIN PHRASEOLOGY, causes of its intermix- 
ture with the Greek used.in Palestine, 11. 48. 

LATIN VERBS, used in the active voice, with a 
passive or reflective signification, 11. 50, 51. 

LAURIUM, ἃ mountain of Attica, its silver 
mines, 11. 152. 

LAWYERS, rules relative to their admission at 
Oxford, 11. 36. 

LEAKE, W. M. Esq. His Paper On some Coins 
of Ciertum, in Thessaly, 1. 151—157. On an 

| Edict of Diocletian, fixing a maximum of 
prices throughout the Roman Empire, τ. 181 
—204. On some Egyptian monuments in 
the British Museum and other collections, in 
conjunction with the Rt. Hon. C. Yorke, 1. 
205—227. On an Ionic inscription, τι. 1—4. 
On the demi of Attica, 11. 114—283. 

LECTURES, established at Oxford by the visitors 
of Henry VIIL. 11. 37, 38, 

LEIPSYDRIUM, a position in the Athenian plain 
fortified by the Alcemzonide, 1. 189. 

Leo X. formed a confederacy against the infi- 
dels, 1. 9. 

LIBANII declamationes, in an account of Greek 
manuscripts, described, 1. 161—164. Epis- 
tole decem, I. 168. 

LiBER, the inner bark of the Byblus, 11. 283, 

Note. 

Livy, a fragment of his 91st boek discovered in 
a Rescript Ms. 1. 1265. Fragments of, pub- 
lished from a Palimpeest, by Niebuhr, 1. 
181. 

LuciaNnus, Excerpta ex lib. 1. de scrib. Hist. 
among the Greek manuscripts belonging to 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 1. 160. 


M. 


M, terms for the numeral one, in which M is the 
leading sound, 1.24, 25. Terms for the nu- 
meral two, in which it is the leading sound, 
1.43. Common use of a syllable with this 
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letter to express the pronoun I, a mark of pri- 
meval unity of language, 1. 86, 87. 

M and N, social affinity of these letters in most 
languages, an indication of their alphabets 
being derived from the same primitive source, 
I. 55. 

MAcARIA, a fountain in the district of Mara- 
thon, 11. 169. 

Mal, Sig. Angelo, his successful labours among 
Palimpsest manuscripts, 1. 126—131. His 
publication of the life of Alexander, by Julius 
Valerius, 11. 10. 

MALTuHUus, Rev. T. R. Paper by him On the 
measure of the conditions necessary to the 
supply of commodities, 1. 1'71—180. On the 
meaning which is most usually and correctly 
attached to the term ‘ value of a commodity,’ 
1. 74—81. | 

ManpbovE!, or Mandourei, an Egyptian king, 
statue of him described, 1. 210, 211. 

MANUSCRIPT, account of one relating to Hen. 
Ψ. discovered at Lille, 1. 11. Facsimile of 
it in the Bodleian library, 1. 13. 

MANUSCRIPTS, Anctent, use of them, 5. 122. 
Used for printing on, 1.125. Greek, Ac- 
count of a Codex containing several, belong- 
ing to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, by the 
Rey. H. J. Todd, M.A. Royal Associate 
R.S.L. 1. 158—170. Details relating to 
them, 1. 158. Synopsis of their contents, 
drawn up by Dr. Burney, 1. 159—169. 
Doubt relative to the Heraclides, to whom 
the Allegorie Homerice are attributed, 1. 
169, 170. Palimpsest or Rescript, An His- 
torical Account of the Discoveries made in 
them. By Archdeacon Nares. 1. 122—133, 
Meaning of the term Palimpsest, 1. 122. 
The codex Ephrem the first Palimpsest Ms. 
deciphered, 1.123. Discoveries of Knittel, 
I, 124, 125. Discoveries of Bruns, 1. 125. 
Of Dr. Barrett, 1.126. Of Mai, 1. 126—131. 
Of Niebubr, 131. Time when the practice 
of writing Rescripts prevailed, 1. 132. Quali- 
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fications necessary for success in deciphering 
them, 1. 1382. 

MARATHON, the principal river of Diacria, its 
course described, 11. 121. The entire district 
in which the demus Marathon was situated, 
called before the time of Theseus ‘ Tetrapolis,’ 
comprehended under that name, 11. 158. Geo- 
graphical description of it, 11. 169—164. The 
modern Marathona not precisely on the site of 
Marathon, 11. 165—167. Description of Ma- 
rathon, by Pausanias, 11.167, 168. Natural 
monuments, 11. 168—170. Artificial monu- 
ments, 11. 171—174. Remarks upon the bat- 
tle of Marathon, 11.174—194. Preparations 
of Darius, and passage from the Asiatic to 
the Attic coast, τι. 174,°175. March of 
the Athenians to meet them, 11. 175, 176. 
Narrative of the battle, from Herodotus, 
11. 176, 177. Additional facts from later 
writers, 11. 178. Debarkation of the Per- 
sians, 11. 178, 179. Position of the armies, 
11. 180. Advance of the Athenians, 11. 181. 
Length of time the armies remained in pre- 
sence of each other without coming to action, 
an incident difficult to explain, 11. 182, 183. 
Numbers of the Persian armament did not 
exceed, 177,000 men, It. 184—188. Num- 
bers on the side of the Athenians, about 
10,000, 11. 188—190. Movements of Mil- 
tiades which led to the result of the battle, 11. 
190—193. Real glory of the Athenians in 
the result of the battle, 11. 193. 

MARINE DIVINITIES, in a great measure pecu- 
liar to Italy, 1. 147. 

Mars, hieroglyphic symbol of the Egyptian, 
I, 219. 

Mary Queen of Scots, her execution lamented 
by Elizabeth, 1.138, 141. Sonnet on her, 1. 
141. Her assumption of the arms of England, 
11. 41. 

MATTHEW, St., Gospel of, nearly entire, disco- 
vered on a Palimpsest manuscript, and pub- 
lished by Dr. Barrett, 1. 126. 
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MEDAL of Nicomedia, described, 11. 34. 

MEDINET ABOU, ἃ palace at Thebes, built by 
Rameses Meiamoun, 1. 220. 

MELITUS, v. ANYTUS. 

MELZENZ, a demus of Attica, on the Beeotian 
frontier, 11. 207. 

MELANTHUS, king of Athens, stratagem prac- 
tised by him, 11. 207. 

MEMNON, Amenophis, description of ἃ statue 
of him, 1. 209. 

Meporw» Bporwy, propriety of this expression, as 
applied to man, I. 74. 

MEsoc #4, a plain of Athens, described, 11. 118. 

MESSANA, v. ZANCLE. : 

METALS, precious, their different values in dif- 
ferent countries are. measured by the labour 
which they will command, 11. 79—81. 

METAPONTUM, Paper on a coin of that city, 
with a plate, by J. Millingen, Esq. F.S.A. 
Royal Associate R.S.L. 1. 142—150. Its 
opulence and taste, 1.142. Various accounts 
of the foundation of Metapontum, 1. 146. Its 
principal settlement by a colony of Lonians, 1. 
146, 147. 

METROPOLIS, discovery of the site of that town, 
1, 155. | 

MeEurRsivs, character of his work on the Attic 
demi, 11. 271. 

MILLINGEN, J. Esq. his paper on a coin of. 
Metapontum, 1. 142—150. On the date of some 
of the coins of Zancle or Messana, in Sicily, τι. 
93—-98. On the Portland Vase, 11. 99—105. 

MILTIADEs, demus to which his family belonged, 
11. 129. Monument probably erected in ho- 
nour of him on the plain of Marathon, 11. 173. 
Takes the command of the Athenian army at 
that place, 11. 176. 

MINERVA, by what epithet worshipped at Cie- 
rium, I. 156. Sciras, situation of her temple 
at Salamis, 11. 268. 

MITFORD, passage in his History of Greece, 
corrected, 11. 245, Note. 

Mo .ossvs, tomb of, 11, 212. 
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MONASTIC LIBRARY, one of the oldest cata- 
logues extant of one, 11. 54. 

MONEY, considered asa representing value, for 
short spaces of time, 11. 74, 77. Inappli- 
cable as a measure of value for longer periods, 
11. 77. 

Mosaic HISTORY, alone accounts for the 
similarities and diversities of languages, 1. 76, 
96. 

MoTHER, letter on the terms used by different 
nations to express this relation, by 8. Tur- 
ner, Esq. 1. 45—58. Introductory observa- 
tions, 1.45—47. Tables of words used for the 
maternal relation, arranged according to their 
predominating sound, 1. 47—57. Uncon- 
nected words, 1. 57, 58. 


N. 


N, terms used in various languages for one, in 
which this letter is the leading sound, 1.21, 
22. Terms for two, in which it is the leading 
sound, 1. 40,41. Terms for mother, in which 
it is the leading sound, 1.52—54. Common 
use of a syllable with this letter, to express 

᾿ the pronoun /, mark of primeval unity of lan- 
guage, I. 87—89. 

NAME, coincidence of terms -used by various 
nations for the word, 1. 100. Of the Eu- 
phrates, 1.108. Its origin, 1. 108—113. 

Names, of Greek cities, often derived from 
rivers, 1. 155. Of places, transferred by 
colonies, examples of it, 1. 146, 147, 152, 163, 
155. In Greece, instances of their corruption, 
11. 25, 163, Note. Origin of those in the Ma- 
rathonian district, 11. 166, Note. 

NAPLES, account of a type common on the 
coins of that city, 1. 147—150. 

Nargs, Archdeacon, his account of the dis- 
coveries made in Palimpeest manuscripts, 1. 
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122—133. On the religion and divination 
of Socrates, 1. 106—113. 

NATURA, conjecture respecting the origin of 
the word, I. 92, 93. 

Nais, this word, when used by the Greek histo- | 
rians without any other designation, means a 
trireme, 11. 184, Note; τι. 242, Note. 

NAVAL cusTOM of the ancients, 11. 252, 
Note. 

Navy, Greek, three distinct classes of men 
employed in it, when arrived at its perfection, 
11. 186, Note: 11. 259, Note. 

NEMESIS, her worship introduced into Attica, 
from Egypt, 11. 195, Note. Temple of this 
goddess, and her statue by Phidias, at Rham- 
nus, described, 11. 195, 198. 

NEPTUNE, why a peculiar object of worship at 
Arne, or Cierium, 1. 152. Signification of 
an attitude peculiar to him, as represented on 
the Portland vase, 11. 103. 

NIcANDRUS of Thyatira, a writer on the Attic 
demi, 11. 271. 

NIcoMEDIA, the ancient capital of Bithynia, 
historical notices of that city, by Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley, LL.D. &c. Royal Associate 
R.S.L. 11. 24—35. Modern name and in- 
habitants, 11. 25. Origin, 11. 25, 30. Its 
identity with Astacus, 11. 26, 27. Antiquities 

᾿ existing there, 11.27, 28. Its name derived 
from its founder, Nicomedes I. 11. 28, 30. 
Ancient splendour, 11.29. Medals of Nico- 
media, 11. 29, Note. Various events in its 
history, 11. 31—33. Reputation acquired by 
it in naval affairs, 11. 34. 

NIgBUHR, his publication of fragments of 
ancient writers, recovered from. Palimpsest 
manuscripts, I. 131. 

NuMERALS, two circumstances attend them, 
which lead to important inferences as to the 
primeval history of mankind and the descent 
and intercourse of nations, 1. 17. 


XXxvVi 


O. 


Oars, Greek method of fastening them to the 
gunwale of the vessel, 11. 251, 252, Note. 

OBELISK, sculptures upon one brought from 
Alexandria, 1. 212. 

(ΕΑ, a demus supposed from a passage in the 
(Edipus Colonzus to have been near the Pass 
of Peecilum, 11. 218—220. 

CENOE, a demus of the Marathonian district, 
celebrated for its fertility, 11. 160—163. 

GEum DEcELEICUM, ἃ demus of the plain of 
Athens, 11. 139. 

ONE, vowel sounds, simple and compound, used 
by various nations to express this numeral, 1. 
18. Tables of words for one, formed by the 
addition of various consonants to the vowel 
term, I. 19—25. Those formed by the com- 
bination of the sounds pe and ec, 1.26. Va- 
rious compound terms for this numeral, 1. 26 
—31, 34, 35. Two simple terms for one 
compose, in various languages, the term for 
two, 1. 32, 33. ) 

ORACLES, distorted in their application to 
Alexander, 11. 11. | 

ORIENTAL WRITINGS, date of the most an- 
cient, 11. 8. 

ORIGIN of nations, errors of the ancients re- 
specting it, 1. 75. 

ORoPIA, considered a part of Beotia, its an- 
tiquities, &c. 11. 198—203. 

OROPws, its remains described, 11. 199. Per- 
haps an Attic demus, 11. 282. 

Osrris, the infernal deity of the Egyptians, 1. 
218. Dead persons assimilated to him, 1. 
221. 

OXFORD, matters relating to the university, 11. 
36—38. Rules relative to practising lawyers, 
as students, 11.36. Knowledge of grammar, 
anciently a sufficient qualification for admis- 
sion, II. 36. Reforms made by the visitors 
of Henry VIII. τι. 37, 38. 
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OvusELey, Sir William, LL.D. ἄς. Royal 
Associate R.S.L. His Observations on the 
river Euphrates, 1. 107—121. Observations 
on some anecdotes relating to Alexander, &c. 
11. 5-—23. 


P. 


P, terms for father, in which P is the leading 
sound, I. 59, 60. 

PAHLAVI, or ancient Persian Mss. still existing 
among the Gabres of Persia, 11. 9. 

PALIMPSEST, v. MANUSCRIPTS. 

PALLAS, his attempt to obtain possession of 
Athens defeated, 11. 125, 142. 

PANACTUM, ἃ position on the frontier of At- 
tica and Beeotia, 11. 206, 207. 

PANEIUM, or Cave of Pan, near the demus of 
Anaphlystus, 11. 149. 

PANORMUS, II. 152. 

PARADISE, rivers of, 1. 109, 118. 

PARALIA, 8 maritime district of Attica, de- 
scribed, 11. 117. 

PARLIAMENTS, what Peers were summoned to 
them, in the reign of Henry III. 11. 39, 40. 
PARNES, 8 mountain of Attica, described, 11. 

114. 
PAPyYRUvusS, its name early applied to the ma- 
nufacture made of the byblus, 11. 234, Note. 
PAUGNUPHIS, the Egyptian deity of that name, 
identified with the Greek Hermes, 1. 225. 

PAUSANIAS, his encounter with the Thrasybulii 
at Peirzeeus, 11. 131, 132. 

PEERAGE, matters relating to the ancient peer- 
age, 11. 39—41. 

PEIRZEUS, ancient harbour of, now rendered 
useless by the soil deposited in it, 11. 119. 

Px.ium, Mount, the fleet of Xerxes driven 
upon its coast, 11. 243. 

PELOPONNESIANS, their unsuccessful attempt 
upon the Peirzeus, 11. 269, 270. 

PENN, Granville, Esq. his account of an un- 
known manuscript of 1422, tllustrating the 
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last declaration of Henry V. and vindicating 
its veracity against. Hume, 1.7—16. Indi- 
cation of an insttitieus Latin term in the 
flellenistic Greek, mistaken for a genuine 
Greek word, τι. 44—62. 

PENTELICUM, 8 mountain of Attica, described, 
It. 114—117. 

PENTELIC MARBLE, its celebrity seems to have 
caused the‘name of the mountain Brilessus to 
be changed to Pentele, 11. 116. 

PERSIAN LTERAITURE, neglected from the 
time of Darius to the 4th or 5th century, 11. 9. 

PERSIANS, singular process practised by them 
when they captured a place, 11. 175, Note. 
Remark of Pausanias respecting the slaughter 
of, in a marsh at Marathon, illustrated by the 
scene of action, 11. 178. Description of their 
armour and dress, 11.192, Note. Their as- 
crifice of a Greek on the prow of a captured 
vessel, 11. 242. 

PHALANX, early use of, 11.190. Macedonian, 
described, 11.190, 191, Note. 

PHALERUM and PriRZEvs, two of the demi 
of the maritime city of Athens, 11. 130. 

PHAURA, an island of the Attic coast, perhaps 
ἃ demus, 11. 282. 

PHEGEUS, a demus of Diacria, 11. 194. 

PHILLIPPs, Sir Thos. Bart. his Paper On the 
Cartulary of Flazley Abbey, in Gloucester- 
shire, τι. 53—56. 

PHENICIANS, calumny of some against the 
Tonians, at Salamis, cause of their execution, 
11. 262. 

Φνα or φυσις, conjecture relative to the origin of 
this word, 1. 93, 94. 

PHYLE, fortress of, connected with a celebrated 
exploit of Thrasybulus, described, 11. 205. 
PICARDY, general description of the villages in 

that province, 11. 72. 

PrER1A, in Livy, probably an error for Cieria 
or Cierium, I. 157. 

PISISTRATUS routs the Athenians at Pallene, 
11, 141, 


XXXVIi 


PLaTo, his account of Socrates to be received 
with caution, 11. 108. 

PLAUTUS, fragments of his writings discovered 
in a Palimpsest, 1. 128. 

PLOTH2, a demus of Diacria, 11. 194. 

PLUTARCH, his authority questionable on sub- 
jects of antiquity, 1. 148. Documents made 
use of by him in composing his memoirs of 
those who lived in the times of Cesar and 
the civil wars of Rome, 11. 82. An instance 
of his distorting the truth of history, 11. 260, 
Note. improbable story respecting Themis- 
tocles, related by him, 11. 264, Note. 

Pocatus, his ‘‘ facetiz” may be traced to east- 
ern sources, 11. 12. 

POLEMO, ὁ Περιηγητὴς, probable period when 
he wrote, 11. 126, Note. 

POLLUX, an error of his respecting the coins of 
Messana, corrected, 11. 97. 

PORTLAND VASE, Paper on it, with a plate, 
by James Millingen, Esq. 11. 99—105. Vi- 
treous substance of the vase shows the profici- 
ency of the ancients in chemistry, 11. 99. Dis- 
covery of it, and conjectures respecting the 
figures, 11. 100, 101. The opinion that they 
relate to Thetis and Peleus, appears the cor- 
rect one, 11.101. Story of Thetis and Peleus, 
11, 101, 102. Its representation on the vase, 
described, 11. 102—104. Its age, 11. 104. 
Injured by attempts to restore it, 11. 104. 

PoOTAMUS, a demus on the eastern coast of At- 
tica, 11. 158. 

PRASIZ, port of, whence the Athenians main- 
tained their sacred intercourse with Delus, 11. 
152. 

PRICE, natural, Adam Smith’s proposition rela- 
tive to, 1. 180. 

PRIcEs, of commodities, regulated by an edict 
of Diocletian, 1. 186 —204. 

PRIENE, inscription found there, 11.1. By 
whom colonised, 11.3. Singular situation of 
this city, 11.4. Probably had a temple to 
Apollo, 11. 4. 


- 
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PROCRIS, supposed scene of her death, as re- 
lated by Ovid, 11. 120. 

PRopyLzuM, at Eleusis, described, 11. 224. 

PROVERBS, an Attic one relating to the people 
of CEnoe, 11. 163. Another telating to the 
people of Carpathus, 11. 168, Note. 

PSsALCcIs, 8 city on the borders of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, its importance, 1. 225, Note. 

PsaMmeticus, Doric inscription relating to 
him, 1. 223, 224. 

PsaPuis, an Attic demus, 11. 283. 

PsyYTTALRIA, destruction of a chosen body of 
Persians in that island, during the battle of 
Salamis, 11. 263, 264. 


R. 


R, terms for éwo, in which this letter is the 
leading sound, 1. 42. Terms for father, in 
which it is the leading sound, 1. 69. 

RAMESES-MEIAMOUN, monument relative to 
him, described, 1, 215, 218—-222. His tomb, 
1.219. Period when he lived, 1.220. Re- 
presented under the form of Osiris, 1. 221. 

RameEseEs SETHOS, description of his statue, 1. 
208, 214. Hieroglyphic fragments contain- 
ing his name and title, 1. 209, 211. 

Ransom, the amount of, required for a French 
prisoner of rank, in the time of Henry V. 
Il. 66, 67. 

RELIGION, natural, the example of Socrates the 
only perfect experiment in it, 11. 106. 

RESCRIPT, v. MANUSCRIPT. 

RESTORATION of works of art as practised in 
Italy, condemned, 11. 104. 

RETREAT, mode of, as practised in the Greek 
fleets, 11. 245, Note, 260, Note. 

RHAMNUS, a demus of Diacria, account of it, 
11. 195—198. 

RHARIUM, a plain in the vicinity of Eleusis, 11. 
223. 
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RHEGIUM, by whom founded, 11.94. Historic 
evidence derived from its coins, 11.95. 
RHEITI, or salt-springs, at the entrance of the 
. Thriasian plain, described, 11. 210—212. 
Rome, Some remarks on the First Book cf Ap- 
pian’s Civil Wars of Rome, together with an 
attempt to give a more accurate Genealogy of 
the Julian or Casarcan family, by the Rt. 
Hon. C. Yorke, F.R.S. M.RS.L. &c. 11. 
$2—92, Character of Appian’s history of 
the civil wars, 11. 82. Account of the Italic 
states engaged in these wars, 11. 83. Position 
of the Roman armies, and by whom com- 
manded in the first campaign, 11.84. Opera- 
tions of the armies, 11. 85. Confusion be- 
tween the two Cesars mentioned in this part 
of the Roman history, explained, 11. 85—87. 
Genealogy of the Julian family, 11. 89—92. 
RUISSEAUVILLE, 3 hamlet near the field of 
Azincour, 11. 58. 


S. 


S, terms used in various languages for one, in 
which this letter is the leading sound, 1. 22, 
23. Terms for ἔεσο, in which it is the leading 
sound, r. 42. Terms for mother, in which it 
is the leading sound, 1.56. Terms for father, 
in which it is the leading sound, I. 68. 

Sacz, engaged in the Persian army at Mara- 
thon, 11. 181. Their armour and dress de- 
scribed, 11. 192, Note. 

SacRED Way, from Athens to Eleusis, objects 
in it, τι. 208-217, 

SACRIFICE, human, attributed to Themistocles, 

ΤΙ. 264, Note. . 

SALAMIS, origin of the name, 11. 228. Be- 
came an Attic demus at the establishment of 
the Athenian constitution under Solon and 
Pisistratus, 11.229. Site of the city described, 
11, 229—231. Accounjs of the battle of Sa- 
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lamis given by Aischylus and Herodotus, 11. 
231. Invasion of Greece by Xerzes, 11. 232 
—251. Construction ofthe bridges over the 
Hellespont, 11. 232—-236. Farmation of the 
canal through the isthmus of Acte, 11. 236, 
237. Amount of the fleet of Xerxes, 11. 238. 
Submission of Thessaly, &c. 11.241. Pro- 
gress of the invasion till the arrival of the 
fleets before Salamis, 11. 242—248. Numbers 
of the Persian fleet at Salamis, 11. 248, 249. 
Of the Greek fleet, 11. 260, 251. Details of 
the action, 11. 251—268. As narrated by 
JEschylus, 11. 251—253. Exertions of The- 
mistocles, 11. 253—255. Position of the Per- 
sian fleet, 11. 256—259. The battle, 11. 260 
—262. Destruction of ἃ select body of Per- 
sians at Psyttaleia, by Aristeides, 11. 263, 
264. Causes of the great loss of the Persians, 
11. 264. Glory of the day chiefly partaken 
by the ships of Athens and Regina, 11. 265. 
Position of Xerxes during the battle, decided, 
11, 265, 266. 

Sat, Mr., Egyptian antiquities from his collec- 
tion, 1. 208, 209, 210, 211, 214. 

SAMIANS, drive out the inhabitants of Zancle, 
and take possession of their city, in conjunc- 
tion with the Messenians, 11. 94, 95, 96. Sig- 
nification of the Samian emblems, a lion’s and 
bull’s head, 11. 96, Note. 

SaNTON Barsisa, story of, originally from 
the East, 11. 14. 

SATES, an Egyptian deity, the same as Juno, 1. 
222. | 
SAUSAGE, derivation of the word, I. 

Note. 

ScaRCcITY, compared with the demand, the cha- 
racteristic of the value of a commodity, 11. 74. 

ScENERY of the north of Greece, its imposing 
aspect, 11. 240. 

ScHWEIGHEUSER, his editions of Greek au- 
thors obtained one of the gold medals of the 
R.8.L., 11. 107. 

Scrras, a hero and prophet, from whom Sala- 


191, 
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mis was anciently eo named, 11. 227. V. Mi- 
NERVA. 

SEA-FIGHT, spectacle of one by Xerxes on the 
Hellespont, 11. 237. 

SECANDER or IsCANDER, the eastern name of 
Alexander, v. ALEXANDER. 

SEMACHUS, a demus of Diacria, 11. 194. 

SENECA, fragments of his works published by 
Niebuhr, from a Palimpsest Ms. 1. 131. 

SERPENT, its figure invariably seen on fictile 
vases, where transformations are expressed, 11. 
102, 

SHIELD, used as a signal by the Greeks, 11. 
177, Note. 

SHIELDS, on hieroglyphic inscriptions, contain 
the names of the sovereigns to whom the 
monuments relate, 1. 206. 

Suips, the honour of being the first to begin the 
battle of Salamis, claimed for three ships of 
three different republics, 11. 261. 

SHISHAK, his hieroglyphic name, I. 220. 

SICENNUS, preceptor of the children of Themis- 
tocles, employed by him to execute a strata- 
gem at Salamis, 11. 253, 255. 

SILVER MINES, formerly existing in Hymettus, 
11. 143. Abundant in Mount Laurium, 11. 
152. 

SIMPLICII, pars operis in Aristotelis Categ. in 
the Greek Codex belonging to the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, 1. 166. 

SmitH, Adam, his rule relative to the natural 

- price of commodities, 1.180. His definition 
of value, 11.76. His description of wealth, 
11.76. Characteristics of wealth and value 
not sufficiently distinguished by him, 1. 81. 

SMITH, John Gordon, M.D. M.R.S.L. his 
Transcript of a Manuscript relating to Henry 
V. of England, preserved in the king's li- 
brary at Paris, ἄς. τι. 57—73. 

SocRATEs, On the Religion and Divination of 
Socrates, by Archdeacon Nares, 11. 106— 
113. Socrates the author of the wisdom of 
Greece, 11. 106, 112. His example the only 
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perfect experiment in natural religion, 11. 106. 
Testimony of Xenophon respecting him, 11. 
107, 112, 113. Opinions of Schweighzuser, 
11, 118. Of Plato, not to be ‘relied on, II. 
108. Opinions of Socrates misrepresented, 
II. 108, 109. The indictment of Socrates re- 
plied to by Xenophon, 11. 109,110. In what 
light he regarded the gods of Greece, 11. 110, 
111. His belief in divination explained, 11. 
111. The malice of his enemies accounted 
for, 11. 112. 

SOPHOCLES, a passage in the Trachiniz misun- 
derstood by the editors, 1. 143, 144. The 
demus in which he was enrolled, 11. 129. 

SouNDS, no one, involving a consonant, more 
natural to infants than another, 1. 51, 52— 
54, 5d. 

Spuynx, religious rites performed before the 

τ colossal one, 1. 217, Note. Hypothesis rela- 
tive to it, I. 217. 

STADE, valuation of this measure throughout 
Greece, as determined by the remains of sta- 
dia, was 600 Greek, or 612 English feet, 11. 
135, Note. 

STATUES, remains of a colossal one at Prasiz, 
described, 11. 156. Remains of three, repre- 

‘senting the servants of Atticus Herodes, 11. 
160, 161. | 

STRABO, entitled to great confidence as a his- 
torian, II. 95. 

STUART, the Lady Arabella, her character, I. 
138. 

SUBSTANTIVE VERB, comparison of, in several 
languages, to illustrate the formation of com- 
pound from simple elements, 1. 33, 34. Af- 
finities between the words used for it in various 
languages, I. 101—106. | 

SuniuM, the chief place of the plain of Paralia, 
11. 117. A demus of Attica, now called 
Colonnes, 11. 160. Remains of its fortress and 
temple described, 11. 150, 151. 

Surry of commodities, On the measure af the 
conditions necessary to it, by the Rev. T. 
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R. Malthus, 1.171—180. Labour, and the 
profits upon it, the measure of the conditions 
of such as are not subject to monopoly, 1. 171. 
Illustrated by cases, 1.171—178. How this 
rule is affected by a sudden decrease or in- 
crease of labour, 1.179. A similar rule laid 
down by Adam Smith, 1. 180. 

SYMMACHUS, last of the Roman orators, frag- 
ments of his orations discovered, 1. 128. 


T. 


T, words for the numeral one, formed by the 
addition of this letter to the vowel term, I. ° 
23,24. Terms for father, in which it is the 
leading sound, 1. 64, 65. 

TASTE, proof of its decline in the age of the 
Antonines, 11. 161, Note. 

TaTo’y, a modern village, occupying the posi- 
tion of Deceleia, 11. 123, 204. 

TEMPE, Pass of, evacuated By the Greeks at 
the approach of Xerxes, 11. 241. 

TEMPLE, of Ceres, at Eleusis, described, 11. 
225, 226. Resemblance between it and the 
Egyptian temples, 11. 224, 226, Note. Of 
Minerva Sciras, Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, said to have retreated thither at 
the beginning of the battle of Salamis, 11. 
268. » 

TEMPLES, Pagan, frequently converted into 
churches, 11. 269. 

TETRACOMI, four demi in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, which had a temple of Hercules 
common to them, 11. 130. 

TETRAPOLIS, a district of Attica, one of the 
twelve confederate townships before the time 
of Theseus, 1. 122,158. V. ΜΑΒΑΤΗΟΝ. 

THEATRE, one of a singular form, at Thoricus, 
11. 163. 

THEMIS, temple ‘supposed to be dedicated to 
her at Rhamnus, 11. 197. 

THEMISTOCLES, importance of his assistance to 
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Miltiades at Marathon, 11. 193, The safety of 
Greece due to his exertions in keeping the 
fleet together, at Salamis, 11. 253, 255. Stra- 
tagem employed by him to bring on the battle, 
Il, 255, 256. 

THERMOPYLE, the great object of both Per- 
sians and Greeks, at the invasion of Xerxes, 
11.244. Effects of the battle there, 11. 248. 

THETIs and PELEUS, their story, 11. 101, 102. 
Representation of it on the Portland vase 
described, 11. 102—104. 

THORICUS, one of the Attic townships, before 
the time of Theseus, 11.124. Remains of its 
theatre, 11. 153. Remains of a magnificent 
colonnade existing there, described, 11. 154. 

THRASYBULUS, action between him and Pau- 
sanias, at Peirzeus, 11. 131,132. Defeat of 
the Athenians by him, at Acharne, 11. 136. 

THRIASIAN PLAIN, described, 11. 119, 217. 

THYMATAD2, a dengs, with a port, near the 
maritime city of Athens, 11. 130, 131. 

Topp, Rev. H. J. his Selections from a manu- 
script entitled. ‘‘ A Collection of Passages 
of State under Queen Elizabeth and King 
James,” 1. 134—141. Account of a Codex con- 
taining several Greek manuscripts belonging 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 1. 158— 170. 

TomB of Hecuba, 11. 235, Note 

Tomes on the plain of Marathon, I1. 167, 168. 

TREASURES, popular stories relating to the dis- 
covery of, derived from the East, 11. 14. 

TRICORYTHUS, a demus of the Marathonian 
plain, described, 11. 164. 

TRIETERICA, custom connected with the cele- 
bration of the festivals so called, 1. 150. 

TROPA, a cape in the island of Salamis, said 
to have been so called from the trophy erected 
in memory of the Salaminian victory, 11. 


230. 
TuMULUS, description of thdt erected over the 


Athenians who fell at Marathon, 11. 172. 
TURNER, Sharon, Esq. his series of letters on 
the affinities and diversities in the Languages 
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of the world, and on their primeval origin, 
I. 17—106. 

Two, On the elementary and compound term 
for this numeral, and their classifications 
and affinities, by S. Turner, Esq. 1, 32—44. 
In several languages the simplest words for 
two are composed by the union of two terms 
expressing one, I. 32, 33. Terms for two 
derived from the Greek and Latin languages, 
1. 36, 37. Tables of terms for two, mostly 
arranged according to the leading sound, 1. 
37—44. 


τ. 


ULputtas, Bishop of Gothland, part of his 
version of the Scriptures discovered in a Pa- 
limpsest Ms. 1. 124, 129. 


V. 


‘* Value of α commodity,” on the meaning which 
is most usually gnd correctly attached to that 
term, by the Rev. T. R. Malthus, τι. 74— 
81. The term refers to the conditions of sup- 
ply, 11. 74. The characteristic of the value 
of a commadity is its scarcity, 11. 74—76. 
This measure not always applicable, 11. 77. 
How value is distinguished from wealth, I. 
76, 81. Comparative value of commodities 
in different countries, to what to be referred, 
11.79. Different values of the precious me- 
tals in different countries, measured by the 
supply of labour which they will command, 
11. 79—81. 

VeENus PHILE, temple of, on the Sacred Way 
from Athens to Eleusis, 11. 214. 

VESSELS, of war, used by the Persians and 
Greeks, of nearly the same kind, 11. 184. 
Number of men usually embarked in each, 
It. 185, Refinements in the equipment of the 
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Greek vessels, subsequent to the Persian war, XERXES, sets out on his expedition against 


11. 186. Numbers in each, at the battle of 
Salamis, 11. 259, Note. V. Sutps. 

ViRGIL, his ancient commentators published by 
Mai from Palimpsest Mss. 1. 129. 

VowE , Greek, use of the single instead of the 
double, very common in early times, 1. 223, 
Note. 

Vrana’, the site of an ancient Attic demus, 11. 
160—163. 


W. 


W, terms for the numeral two, in which this 
letter is the leading sound, 1. 44. 

WATER, coincidence of terms used for it by 
various nations, I. 97, 98. 

WEALTH, description of it, 11.76. To be dis- 
tinguished from-value, 11. 76, 81. 

‘‘ Whittington and his cat,” antiquity of the 
story, 11. 15. 

WILLows, abound on the banks of the Ev- 
phrates, 1. 114, 115. 

WINCKELMAN, the principles of Archeology 
first laid down by him, 11. 101. 

Worps, arbitrarily chosen, 1. 68. Common 
use of the same simple word by different na- 
tions to express the same idea, evidence of an 
early affinity, 1. 70. The fact more clearly 
deducible from such use of compound terms, 
11. 71—74, 


Χ. 


XENOPHON, authenticity of his testimony re- 
specting Socrates, 11. 107, 112, 113. His 
reply to the charges of the enemies of So- 
crates, 11. 109, 110. 


Greece, 11.232. Orders his engineers to be 
beheaded, 11. 233. Reviews his fleet, 11. 
237. Is struck with the magnificent scenery 
of Greece, 11. 240. Behaviour at the result 
of the battle of Salamis, 11. 253. Conduct 
during the battle, 11. 262. His retreat, 11. 
265. His position during the battle, 11. 265, 
266. 


Y. 


Yorke, Right Hon. C. his Paper on some 
Egyptian monuments in the British Museum 
and other collections, in conjunction with W. 
M. Leake, Esq. 1. 205—-207. His remarks 
on part of the First Book of Appian’s Civil 
Wars of Rome, &c. 11. 82—88. 


9 
Ζ. 


ZANCLE, or Messana, in Sicily, On some of the 
Coins of that city, by James Millingen, Esq. 
11. 93—98. Different accounts of historians 
respecting the original inhabitants of this city, 
II. 93, 94. reconciled by the evidence of 
the coins of Messana and Rhegium, 11. 95, 
96. Coins of Zancle, Samos, Messana, and 
Rhegium, illustrative of the history of Zan- 
cle, 11. 96, 97. An error of Pollux, respect- 
ing the types on the coins of Messana, cor- 
rected, 11. 97. These coins are among the 
earliest of which the dates are ascertained, I1. 

' 98. An error respecting the epoch of the 
perfection of the fine arts, corrected from their 
testimony, 11. 98. 

ZOSTER, a cape and demus of Attica, 11. 145, 
282. 
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